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Suarez (Erancis), » SpanUh Jesuit, born at Grenaila, 
JaiL 5, 1548, wai? a proiesiior of lepiuation at Alcata, at 
Salaiinauea, anct at llome^ Ho was afterwards invited 
to Coimbra in Portugal, wUere lie became the princi¬ 
pal profeji^sor of divinity- He is an author of the mg$t 
voluminous kind: his works es tended to twenty-three 
volumes, in folio; and so extraordinary was his memory, 
that if any passage was cited froru them, he could imme¬ 
diately go on to die end of the chapter or book» Yet, 
wTLh alt his talents, his examiners had such an indiderent 
opinion of him, that it was with difRculty he gained 
adniissioLi into the order of Jesuits. He died at Lisbon, 
Sept. 25, 16J 7, By order of pope Paul V. he wrote a 
hook against the errors of the English sect,’* which. 
James T. caused lo be publicly burnt nt Sl Paul’s. Happy 
should I be,** said he, ** could I seal with my blood the 
truths I have defended with my pen.” Yet unjjopular hr 
this work must liave rendered his name in this country, 
his treatise on Saw, Tractatus de Legibus,’* was printed 
in London in 1679, in folio. His works are chiefly on 
the subjects of metaphysics, morality, and theology; and 
what seems to recoenmend them is, that he almost every 
where relates and explains, with great hdetity and precis 
sion, the different sentiments of divines concerning the 
subjects on which he treats. The Jesuits consider Suarez 
as the greatest and best scholastic divine their order haa 
produced, and lavish the highest encomiums upon hioiA 
He was the principal author of the system of Congruisra, ■ 
which is at bottoui only that of Molina, although, perbapsj 
better adapted to the method and language of the tbeo-* 
VoL. XXIX. B 
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ind disguised und^r a less oHWnsivc form, Fatlier 
Noeli a French Jesuit, made an abridgment of the works 
of thi* Gomrnentator, which was ptihlished at Geneva in 
1732, in folio. There is a prolix life of liim by Antony- 
Jgnatiiis neschampsr, printed at Perpign-'iii in 16TI, a 4to 
ofSUOpage^,' 

SUCKLING (SirJoHJc), an aeconifilished courtier, scho¬ 
lar, and poet, was the son of sir Jrjhii Suckling, comp¬ 
troller of the royal houaetioid, and was burn at Whitt on in 
where his father resided, tn JfiOE), His bio¬ 
graphers have hitherto fixed the time of Ids hirtli in 1612, 
but, according to some extracts from the parish-register 
of Twickenham, in Lysons's “ Environs,*’ it appears, that 
he was baptised Feb, 10, l#iOH-9, Llovd, from wlioin we 
have the first account of this poet, nientiotis a circumstaivce 
relating to his birth, from which more was prcsagc-d titan 
FoIIow^clL He was horn, according to hit nttitheL’s compu¬ 
tation, in the eleventh jnontb, and long life and health 
w'ere expected from so exirmirdinary an occurrence. Du¬ 
ring his infancy be certainly displayed an uncouimcn fa- 
ciliiy 4tf acquiring every branch of eduration. He spoke 
Latin at fi\e years of age, and could write in that language 
at the age of nine. It is probable that he was taught more 
languages tlinn one at the same time, and by practisirg 
frequently with men of education who kept cuiupany with 
his father, soon acquirc'd an ea*ie and (dpgarice of address 
whicit qnillilied him for the court as well as for foreign 
travel. His father is represented as a man of a serious turn 
and grave manners; the sou volatile, gooJ-temjtered, and 
thoughtless ; c hiiracterlstios which he seems lii fiave pre¬ 
served itiroughout life* His tutors found him particularly 
submissive, docile, easy to be taught, and quick in learn¬ 
ing. It does not appear that he was sent to either uni¬ 
versity, yet a perusal of his prose works can leave no doubt 
that he laid a very solid and extensive fmmdalion for va¬ 
rious learning, and studied, not only such authors as were 
Fuitable to the vivacity of his disposition, but made liim- 
seif acquaji>ted with those political and religious coiitrovcr- 
tiies which were about to involve lus country lu all the mi¬ 
series of civil war. 

After rnntinuing for some years under Siis father’s tutor- 
age, he travelled over the kiiigdum, and then went to the 

' Anfonit HibK Ch. Hist* vol If* 
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continent, where, Iiis biographer mTonns u^, ** bt*,Trttide■'^fl 
hcHiourable collection of tbe vu'Mieis of each narion, wkli'^ 
out any tincture of theirs, nnleiis it were a little too 
of the Froiicb air^ which was indeed the fault of liis com- 
ploKioiT, rather than his person,’^ It was about this time, 
probably in hh twentieth year, At he joined the standard 
of the illi]stri^»ns GnsUvus Adolphus, at^l was present at 
three battles and tive sieges, besides lesser engagements^ 
withtTi the space of six months. 

On his return he employed his time, and expended hia 
fortune, among the wits of his age, to whom he was; re¬ 
commended, not only by generous and social habits, but 
by a soiiil sense in argument and conversation far beyond 
what might be expected from his years, and the apparent 
ligidness of Ids <tispO‘^kioLT, Among his prineipal asso- 
eiates, we find the namen of lord falklaiidi Davenant, Ben 
Jnriiiou, Digby, Carew, sir Toby rdaithews, and ihc ^‘et^er 
memorable” Hales of Eton, to whom he add revises a lively 
invitation to ctnne to town. Ills plays, “ Aglaura/* 

Brennoralt,” “ The Goblin*!,” and an iitifinisbed piece 
entitled '* 'rhe Sad One,” added consideriiblv to his fame, 
ahhongh tlicy have not been able to perpetuate it. Tiic first 
only was pricited in his bre^iiine All his plays, we are told, 
were acted with applause, and he spared no expence iu 
costly tlresses and decorations. 

While thus soeitiiiigly devmed to pleasure only, the un¬ 
fortunate aspect of public affairs roused idm to a sense of 
duty, and induced him to offer his services, and devote 
his life and fortune, to tne cause of royalty. How justly 
he could contemplate the uuforiuivate dispute between the 
court and iiaiion, appears in his letter to Mr. Gerinaine (af¬ 
terwards lord Aibcmarle), a composition almost unrivalled 
in that age fbr elegance of style and depth of observation* 
It was, however, too much the practice with those who 
made voluntary offers of soldiers, to equip them in an 
expensive and useless manner. Suckling, who was mag¬ 
nificent in all his expenses, was not to be outdone in an 
article which he had studied more than became a soldier, 
and which be might suppose would afford unquestionable 
proof of his attachment to the royal cause; and, having 
been permitted to raise a troop of horse, consisting of an 
hundred, he equipped them so richly, that they are said 
to liave cost him tbc i^um of twelve thousand pounds. 

ft i 
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Thii ex^^osed him to some degree of ridicidc, n ^veapori 
which the republic^iii!^ oheti wkddcd with succesj^ful dex-^ 
terity, and whU'h, in this iuitatice, was sharpened by tiie 
misconduct of Ids gatidy soldiers, 'fho pa;tieniars of this 
afiair are not recorded ; it appears, that in 163^, the 
royal ariity, of tvhich hii^TQop fonned a pan, wasdtfeated 
by the Scotch, and that sir Jolni's men b^^havod remark¬ 
ably ill. AW this is possible, without any iuipiitaiiun on 
the courage of their commander; but it aiforded hi& ctsc- 
mies an opponuuity of turning the expeditioN imo ridi-^ 
cale with an e'Tect that is yet remenibcicd. The lines in 
Dr, Percy’s coilection, by sir John Menais, a**e not the only 
ipecimen of the ivit of the times at onr author^s expcnt:e. 

This unhappy alYair U i^aid by Lloyd to have contributed 
to shorten his days; but Oldys, in his MS noies on Lang- 
haine, attributes his death to another cause. Lord Oxford 
tnfonned Oldys, on the authority of dean Chet wood, who 
said he had it from lord Roscommon, that sir Joiin Suck¬ 
ling, in his way to France, was robbed of a casket of gold 
and jewels, by his valet, who gave him poison, and besides 
stuck the blade of a pen-knife into his boot in sucli a man¬ 
ner^ that sir John was disabled from pursuing the villain, 
and was w'ounded incurubly in the heel. Ur. Warton, in a 
note to his Essay on Pope, relates the story somewhat 
differently : Sir Jolin Suckling was robbed by his valct- 
de-chainbre; the moment he discovered it, he clapped on 
his boots in a passionate hurry, and perceived not a large 
rusty nail that was concealed at the bt>ttomj which pierced 
bis heel* and brought on a mortification."'* He died May 7, 
16ft, in the thirty-second year of his age* That he was 
on his way to France, when he met with the occasion of his 
death, seems to be couririned by a ludicrous poem, lately 
rc-printed in the *'Ceiisura Literaria,** entitled Let¬ 
ter sent by sir Jolm Suckling from France, deploring his 
aad estate and flight r with a discoverie of the plot and 
conspirucie, intended by him and his adherents against 
England. Imprinted at London, 1641.'^ This poem is 
dated Paris, June J6, 1641, ac which time the author pro¬ 
bably had not learned that the object of his satire was be¬ 
yond hl$ reach. 

As a poet, he was one of those who wrote for amuse- 
ment, and was not aiimulatcd by ambition, or anxious for 
fame. His pieces were sent loose about the world ; and 
not having been collected until after his death, they are 
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J^^(jbE^b^y Ifss correct ihatt he left them. M^i^y of hUverscE 
are as rugged and unharmonioiin ns tliose of Donne ; but his 
songs and ballads arc elegant anil graceful, lie was par¬ 
ticularly happy and original in rx]>rcssing the feelings of 
artificial loye, disdain^, or di.'^.LppointntenL TheSession 
of tjie Poets,** the ** Lines to \ Rival,'’ the “ Honest 
Lover/* and the ** Bnllad upon a Wedding/’ are sufficient 
to entitle him to the lumowrs of poetry, which the author 
of the lives pLihllshed under the name of Cibber, Uextremely 
anxious to wrest from him. 

His worhs have been often reprinted ; first in IG46, 3vo, 
again In and 1676 ; very Correctly by Touson in 171^, 

and eleganriy, bvit incorrectly, by Davies in 1770, The 
edition of Tuiison has been followed in the iate edition of 
ihe English Pouts,” with the omission of such pieces as 
were thought degrading to his memory, and insiiltiug to 
]iuhlic decency *. But whatever opinion is entertained of 
Stickling as a poet, it may be <loubted whether his prose 
writings arc not calculated to raise a yet higher opinion of 
hij talents. His letters, with a dash of gallantry more 
free than modern times will admit, are shrewd in observa- 
uou, and often elegant in style* That addressed to Mr, 
Germaine has already been noticed, and his “ AcconiU of 
Religion by Reason,** h remarkable for soundness of argil- 
inent, and purity of expressions far exceeding the con¬ 
troversial writings of that age* This piece affords a pre- 
suuiptimi (hat he was even now no stranger to those re- 
iieetjous wliicb elevate the human character, and that if 
his life had been spared, it would hare been probably de¬ 
voted to tiiDre honourable objects than those in which he 
had employed his youthful days, ^ 

JSUETONIUS (Caivs Suktokius Tra>’quill us), an 
ancient historian and biographer, was born at Home about 
the beginning of the reign of Vespasian, perhaps in the 
year 70, as nn^y be collected from his own words in the 
life of Nero. His father Suetonius Lenis was tribune of a 
legioiLi, in the service of the emperor Otbo, against Vitel- 
Jius, He passed his first years probably at Rome; and 
when grown up, applied himself to the bar* He appeal^ 
to have very early acquired the friendship of the younger 

'■T There rs « maputcript from l9 of thiit (rust kind «hich dclicacj 
Ikii pea in the Bmish Dift'tiQuin, will nut now Culefite.^] 
plif« witb humaar f ihf mhject 

■ EQKtith Potlit, 31 Volf. Srg, 
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Pliny, who procured for him tlie ofhce of tribonc; and 
afterwards, upon his lesigitaiion, transferred it to his kins¬ 
man, at finetoiiiii/s request* He obtained also for him 
the “ Jus irium liberorumj^* a favour seldom granted, ;ind 
which Pliny could not have obtained, if, besides his great 
interest at court, he had^not very earnestly solicited the 
emperor Trajan, in a letter written from Bitliyida, of 
which he was at that time governor. In this letter he de¬ 
scribes 8actonius ns a man of great integrity, lionour, and 
learning, whose manners atul studies were the same witli 
his own I and lie adds, the better 1 have known him, the 
more 1 have loved him. He has been ratlier unhapjiy in 
his marriage ; aj)J the privileges of tliose who hitvc thi t-e 
children are upon several accounts necessary. He hegs 
tlirongU me, therefore, that your bounty will supply wbat 
bis ill fortune has denied him. J know, sir, liigh value 
of the favour J ask; but 1 ant asking a sovt^reign uimse 
fndidgeuce to all my wishes 1 have long experienced. How 
desirous 1 am to obtain it, you will easily conclude, froui 
iny Rpplyiug to you at tins distance; i^bicb I sliuuhl not 
have done, if it had been a matter of inditference to 
Suetonius advanced himself to be afterwards secretary to 
the empetor Adiiau ; but he lost that place, for not paying 
A due respect to the empress. Spartlan, speaking of him 
and others ini*olved in the same blame, uscji the words 

quod apud Sabinani uxorem, iiijussu ejus, fuuiiivarius ge 
tunc egerani, quam reverentia domus anlicic pusinlabat,” 
On the nature of this disrespect, or “ too great faindiarity,** 
critics are not agreed. Their ottence piobaWly rose rjidy 
from the capricious temper of the emperor, who, we are 
told, treated her with great conienipt himself for some 
reason, and permitted others also to do so tinder eoriidn 
limitations; which hmiiations Suotouiiis and others might 
ignorantly transgress. 

We know nothing morr: of Suetonius, nor of tlie lime of 
his death. He wroieinany hooks, nonoof which arc come 
down to us, except his Lives of the first twelve emperors, 
and part of his treatise concerning the ilUistrions gram^ 
marians and rhetoricians ; for he applied hiu^self nmeh to 
the study of grammar and rheiorjc, and many arc or opi¬ 
nion that he was a teacher. Suidas ascribes to him seve^ 
ral works of the graiinnatical kind ; and observes, that lie 
wrote a book respecting the Grecian games, two upon ilie 
shows of the Romans, two upon the laws and customs of 
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Honte, one lapon the life of Cicero, or tipon bU boob^ 

Ue Kepnijiiea/* and “ A caialogurnf the illustrious men 
of Jlnme**’ Many other pieces of hi^ arc cited tiy various 
authors; and the lives of 7'erenc*% Hora^’e, Juvenal, Per- 
sins, and Lucaru have ui^ually gone under his naau', and 
been printed at the end of Jiis wDrks, though it is not ab¬ 
solutely certain thai they are his. His “ History of the 
Emperors"’ is a work of great value, as illustrative of the 
manners of the times, aiul the particuliir chari^ctef of these 
sovereigns, Uut i- not ^vrjtten strictly either in ibe histori¬ 
cal nr biographical torm. It consistij of a continued seriet 
of curious facts, related sti- cinctly, without digressioTis or 
re fleet ions, 'llicre is in it a character of sincerity, »hioh 
very plain]yt that the aurlior feared and hoped for 
not long, and ihaL his peu Mras nnt directed by hatred or 
flattery* Suetonius, ^-ays Politian, “ has given us evident 
proofs of ills ihligeiice, verneitys and freedom* There is 
no room for any suspicion of ]>arti!klity in his hooks; no- 
tliing is advanced nut id" favour, or suppressed out of fear: 
the facts themselves have engrossed bh whole attentioo, 
and he has consulted truth in the flrst place/* Politian is 
also of opinion, ihiit he forhore writing the lives of Nerva, 
Trajan, and Ailrian, the emperors of his time, because he 
would not be tempted to disregard the love of truth* Some 
have blamed him for hi^ descrif^ions of the horrid debau¬ 
cheries of I’lheruis, Caligulii, Nero, and Dotnitraoj which 
Erasmus is willinrr to e^jcuse on the score of his care and 

D 

fidelity as ai> historian ; but certainly such descriptions can¬ 
not be defended, liecau«e they cannot be necessary even to 
fidelity itself* A good English translation was pnblUhed in 
l73d by Dn Alexander Thomson, in which be softened or 
suppressed Suotouins’s indelicacies, without atiy injury to 
the general elfect of the narrative* ii^uetonius speaks dis^* 
rc^^pectfully of the Chri^'iianji, calling them “ genus hnmi- 
Mum super^tJtionis nuv^ 0c malcfica?, a sort of people of a 
new and luischievons superstition/* hot Lardner has se¬ 
lected from him some important corroborations of the facts 
of gospel history* 

Suetonius vi^as first printed at Home in 1470, fol. and 
was often reprinted in that century, with and without dates; 
«mce when, tfie best editions are: tho^e of Stephan us, 
1543, Svo: “ Cum notis & nuniismatibus a Carolo Fatin,** 
Basils 1073, 4to. Cum notis integris Isaaci Casauboni, 
Lxvini Torrentii, Joannis Georgii Gruvii, & selectia 
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mm,'* Hi\gac Comit, 1631, 4to, Cum notis varioium & 
Piiiici/' L. Hat. 2 tom, Zvo, And, Cum nous 


ancLiorihiis Pinsci/' f,u T. jast is by far 

the best; bnt there is anoilicr printed at the Hague in 
J727, 4to; ‘" In usinn IJelphiiij/' Paris, 1684, 2 tom. 4to ; 

Cum notis Eurmamu,** 1736, in 2 vols, 4io ; Ernesti," 
Leipsie, 17^3“—7 5, 8vo, ** OuJendorp,” Leyden, 1751, 
2 voU. 8vo; and Wolfius,” Leipsir, 1802, 4 vijls. Svo-* 

SUEb It (l^^usTACHE le)j one of the best painters h\ Jns 
lime ttbich the trench nation had produced, was born at 
Paris iij 1617, and studied the principles of ids an under 
Stiiioii Vouet, whom he infinitely i»urpawd ; and alihongli 
he was never out of Franco, tamed the art to a veiy 
higii degree of perfcctioTi. Uis style was formed npnn 
anti^piiiy, and alter the best Italian masters a e in \ enied 
with ease, :iiid Ins txteutinn was always worth} of his de- 
sigim. [!■:> auilndes arc sitnpic mid nuhle, mul his ex- 
piCi^sion vtell iidapied to the subject His draperies are 
desiigned alter the man tier of lLi[ih;icrs last works, AU 
though he knew little of the locnl colours, nr the tbiaru 
scorn, he waa so nnicli niHster of the other parts of jjaint- 
ing, that there was a great likelihood of his throwing nlF 
Voaefs manner eniircly, had he lived longer. Jjuniedi- 
ately after VoaePs death, he perceived that his master had 


led him out of the way: and by considering the antiques 
that were in France, and the designs and prints of the best 
Italian ma^iters, particularly Raphael, he contracted a more 
refined style and liat>pier manner, Le Brun could not 
forbear being jealous of Li:' Sueur, who did not mean, 
however, to give any man pain; for he had great simpli^ 
city of manners, and much candour, and probity^ He 
died at Paris Apiil 30, 1655, at no more tbaii thirty-eight 
years of age. The life of Si. Bruno, in twenty pictures, 
originally preserved in the Chartieux, and winch employed 
liiiii for three years, have, as Mr. FuseJi informs us, been 
lately consigned to the profane dutch of restoration in 
the attic of the Luxembourg, and are now little more than 
the faint traces of what tliey were when issuing from the 
hand of their master. They have snlFcred martyrdom more 
than once. It is wd) that the nature of the subject per- 
milted little more than fresco in the colouring at first, and 
that the great merit of their execution consisted iii that 


> G«n. IHiiiii lLpur,>^Vot«UTt Je ni,i. Lit,— San ij OnoinatL 
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breaJth of vehicle which monastic tirapery demands, eke 
wc slioni J have lo^^t even tlie fragments that reirv^hi. The 
old mail in the fore-ground, the head of St, Bruno, and 
some of the disputants in the hack-ground of the Prcdica-* 
tioii; the hisnop and the cotidenined defunct in the ftme* 
ra1; the apparition St. Brtino himself in the camp ; the 
female lignie in the eleeniosinaty scene, and what has suf.- 
fen d least of ah, the death of St. Brunt*, contain the least 
{lisputiihle marks of the ma^^terk primitive couch. The 
sultji'ct of the whole, abstractly considered, h the personi¬ 
fication of sanctity, and it has been represented in the 
senes with a ]mrtcy which seems to place the artisi^u heart 
oti a level with that of his hero. The simplicity which tells 
that tale of resignation and innocence, despises all contrast 
of more varied cumposition, thaugb not always with equal 
success, St, Bruno on his bed, visited by angels, build¬ 
ing or viewing the plan fur building his rocky retreat; the 
hnniiMg-scene, and the apotheosis; might probably have 
aJuiiui^i! Irtppier comhiiiiitions. As, in the difTereut re¬ 
touchings, the faces have suffered most, the expression 
must be estimated by those that escaped; and from what 
still remains, we may conclude that it was not inferior to 
the coinposuiou/' ‘ 

SUGEll, theablid, a celebrated minister under Louis VII. 
was born at Tonri in Beauce, in 1082, and being bred up 
at St. Denis with the young prince, afterwards Louis le 
Cros, became his principal guide and counsellor. On the 
death of Adam, abbot of St. Denis, in 1J22, Suger ob¬ 
tained his [dace, and even in his abbey performed the 
duties of a mmister. He reformed and improved not only 
Ids own society, as abbot, but all departments of the state 
as minister, and obtained so high a reputation, that after 
his death it was thought sufficient to write on his tomb, 
** Cy git l^ahb^ Suger.” Here lies the abb4 8uger,^' 
He died at St. Denis, in 1152. His life has been written 
in S vola, liino, by a Dominican of the name of Gervaise, 
and Kome works which he wrote have been inserted by Du 
Cheque in his historical collections.’ 

SUICER {John GaSP.^RD), a learned German divine, 
was born at Zuridi June 26, 161iJ; became professor there 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages; and died at Heidel^ 
berg Nov, 8, 163f, according to Saxius, He was the 


I Arfenvilb, voU tV.—Filk'mftad. 


* More ri.'—Diet. HUc 
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tompif^r of a vory useful work, called “ Lexicon, aive 
Tiiesaurus Kctlusiusliciis Patrum G raftcoruni llic best 
of wJiicb \s diat of Amsterdam, 172^, 2 tuIs. fol. 
He bad a son, llEN:tv Suiccr, disiinguislicd by some lite¬ 
rary produetiiins, wlio wa< a professor, first at Zurich, then 
at Heidelberg, and wht} died in 1705 J 

SUlDA^^, autluip of a celebrated Groek Lexicon, is a 
personage of wliom we arc unable to give many particulars. 
Who he was, or when be lived, are points of gnat uncer- 
taiuiy ; no circuorstanres of his life having beon recorded, 
either by himself or any other writer, Polltian and some 
others have been of opinion that no such person ever ex¬ 
isted ; but thai Sulda^ was a real person^ appears, nut only 
from his name being found in all the rnanuscripts of his 
Lexicon, hut front his licing often mcniioncd hy Eusta¬ 
thius in his Commentary upon Homer. The learned have 
dilTeretl in the same iiiatiner concorning the age of 8uidas i 
siMue, as Grotins, iupposing him to have lived under Con¬ 
stant in us, the SUM (}f Leo, eniperor of the East, who began 
to reign in the year 9 J3; u-hi!c othei^ have brought liini even 
lower than Eustathius, who is knoivn to have UvQd in 1130, 
The learned Heutlev Udiilts that as he has referred a point 
of cbroiiuhsgy to tlit* (Ic^iih of ibe emperor Zimisces^ that 
is, to the year of ('hrjsi !;7 5; we may infer that he wrote 
his Lexicon between that time and the death of the suc¬ 
ceeding emperor, whiidi was in 1025. This Lexicon is a 
compilation of matters fnmi various authors, f^ometimCit 
nia<ie with Judgment ami dihgence, but often from bad 
copies; and he therefore sonietimes gives his reader cor¬ 
rupt and spill icuis wnrtls, instead of those that are pure 
and genuine. He also mixes things of a difTcrent kind, 
and belonging to difh rent authors, prondsciiously ; and 
some of his examples to illustrate the signification of words 
are very little to ihe purpose* His Lexicon, hoviever, is a 
very useful book, and a sLcrehousc of ail sf>rts of ei'uditiun. 
Scholars hy proftssion have all prized it highly ; as exhi¬ 
biting many extelknt passages of ancient authors whose 
works are Jost^ It is to he ranked whb the Bibtiotheca of 
Fhotiiis artd works of that kind. The ‘‘ Eiymologicon 
Ala^nuni" has been ascribed to Suidas, but without snffi- 
cient authority, though dt may have been composed in the 
same period wdtb the Lexicon* 


^ Mortri-—Diet, Hht.—Stxi! Oiiomni. 
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SuUlas^fr Lexicon wm published nt Milan, f 499, In 
Greek only: it has since been printed with a Latin ver¬ 
sion : but the best edtlion, indeed the only good one, is 
that of Kuster, Gr. & Lit. Cambridge, 1705, 3 vols. folio* 
To this should be added Totip^s valuable “ I^mendationes 
in Suidam/* Oxon* 1790, 4 vols- 8vo, Mr. Taylor had 
begun an appendix to 8uldas, four sheets ouly of which 
were printed off at the time of his death, April 4, 1766, 
It had the foibwing title, “ Appendix notarum in Suidic 
Lexicon, ad paginal edit* Cantab* 1705, adcommodatarum; 
coUigente, qui et suas etiam aliquammukas adjecit, Joanne 
Taylor.** This, we believe, was never finished.* 

SUl.LV (Maximilian dr Bethune, duke of), one of the 
most ahlc and honest ministers that France ever ha<i, was 
descended from an ancient and illustrious house, and born 
in 1359 at Rosni, descended from a younger branch of the 
ancient counts of Flanders. His father was the baron de 
Kosnt* He was bred m the opinions and doctrine of the 
reformed religion, and continued to the end of his life 
cousuint in the profession of it, which seems to have fitted 
him for the imporiaiit services to which Providence had 
designed him. The queen of Navarre, after the death of 
her husbatid Antony de Bourbon, returned to Bearn, where 
she openly professed Calvinism* She sent for her son 
Henry from the court of France to Pau in 15 56, and put 
him untler a preceptor, who trained him up in the Protes¬ 
tant religion. She declared herself the protectress of the 
Protestants in 1 566 ; and went to Rochelle, where she de¬ 
voted her son to the defence of the Reformed religion. In 
that quality Henry, then prince of Bearn, was declared 
chief of tlie partv ; and followed the army from that time 
to the peace, which was signed at Sc. Germains, August 
I i, 1570. He then relumed to Bearn, and made use of 
the quiet that was given him, to visit his estates and his 
government of Guyanne, after which he went and settled 
in Hocliclle, wltli his mother* 

The advaniages granted to the Protestants by the peare. 
of St* Oetmains, raised a suspicion in the breasts 'ot their 
leauers, that the court of France was acting treaic heron sly, 
and that to reality nothing else was intended by:the peaci*, 
than to prepare for the most dismal tragedy thait ever wus 

f . 

1 Miirvri.—S axii OauEUsAt*—^Bcrrinfiou^t 5liJdle Bjbliofri- 

[ihk'ii]i Dbctiuaary. 
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flctcil; and ihc truib was, that the queen dowager Catha¬ 
rine de Mcdicis, and her sou Ciinrles 1X» being now toii^ 
vinccd tliat the Protestants were loo powerful to be sub¬ 
dued by Force, tvere determined to extirpate them by stra¬ 
tagem* 'i'liey* however, dissembled their intentions; and, 
during the whole year t3Tl, talked of notlirng but faith¬ 
fully observing the treaties of entering into a closer cor¬ 
respondence with the Protestants, and tarefnily preventing 
all occasions of rekiiulhng the war» I’o remove all possi¬ 
ble sns|HcjoTi, the court of France proposed a marriage 
between Charles the IXth’s sister, and Henry prince of 
Bearn; and feigned, at the same time, as if they would 
prepare a war against Spain, than wbicli notliing could he 
more agreeable to Henry. These things, enforced with 
the appearance of grujii frankness and sincerity, entirely 
gained the queen of Navarre; who, though she coinrnued 
MTesolntc for some rnontljs, yet yielded the end of 

1571, and jirepared for the journey to Faiis, as was pro¬ 
posed, in May J 572» 

Stilly's father was one of tliose who doubted ihe sinceruy 
of the court, and cnnceivtrd swell strong appivUensio'iHj :hat 
\vhon the report of the court uf Navarre’''join ney to Pans 
first reached him, he could not give credit to 'n. Firmly 
persuaded that the present cahii woidU he of short coiiLi- 
wuante, be made haste to take advantage of ii, pjid pre¬ 
pared to shut himself up with liis dVccts in Uouliclle, when 
every one else thought of leaving it. But the qtieen of 
Navarre having Infonncd him o! her design, and requested 
him lo join her in her way to Vendome, Sic went, and took 
SuUv, uow in his iwcllVli year, along with him. Ht found 
a general security at Vendoine, and an air of satUf*ictio-i 
on every face ; to which, though he durst not object In jjub- 
)jc, yet lie made reiiioustranccs to some of the chiefs in pri¬ 
vate- These were considered as the efleets of vvei'kueES 
and timidity ; and therefore, not Ciiring to seem wise* thatt 
persons of greater understandings, he seemed to indhie to 
the general opinion. , He went to Uosni,ioput bitnseU into 
a condition to appear at the magnificent caurt of Fiance; 
but, before he went, presented liis son in the prince of 
Bearn, in the presence of the queen Ids irntlier, wiili great 
solemniiy, and assurances of <he most mtlofiihie aitachineut. 
Sully did not return with his fatlier to Ro^td, but went to 
Paris in the queen of Navarre's train- Ht applied himself 
closely to bis studies, without ueglectiug to pay a proper 
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court to the prince his master ; and lived with a govcrtior 
and a valet dc ebambre in a part of Paris where almost alL 
the colleges stood^ and continued there till tbe bloody ca^ 
tastrophe which happened soon after, 

Nochiiig could be more kind than the reccptloti which 
the queen of Navarre, her children, and principal servains, 
met with from the king atid queen; nor more obliging, than 
their treatment of them. The queen of Navarre died, and 
some historians make no doubt hut she was poisoned ^ 
yet the whole court appeared sensibly affected, and went 
into deep mourning. Still many ol' the Protestants, among 
wliom was Sully’s father, suspected the designs of the court i 
and iiad such convincing proofs, that they quitted the court, 
and Paris itself, or at least lodged in the suburbs. Thcy^ 
warned prince Henry to be cautious; hut he listened to 
nothing; and sonic of bis chiefs were as incredulous, and 
the admiral de Coligni in particular, though otic of the 
wisest and most sagacious men in the world* The fact to 
he perpetrated was fixed for the 2Hh of August, 1572, and 
is well known by the name of the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew. The fea«t of St. Bartholomew fell this year upon a 
Sundays; and the massacre was perpetrated in the evening. 

All the necessary measures having been taken, the ring' 
ing of the bells of St, Germain PAitxerroU for matins was 
the signal for beginning the slanghter. The admiral de 
Ooiigid was first murdered by a domestic of the duke of 
Guise, the duke himself staying below in the court, and 
body was thrown out of ihe window* (See CoticJNiJ The 
king, as Han id relates, went to feast htmsdf with the sight 
of it; and, when tiiose that were with him took notice that 
it was somewhat oiTcnstve, is said to have used the reply of 
the Roman emperor Vitcllius, l^he body of a dead enemy 
always smells sweet/' All the domestics of the admiral were 
aftciwards slain, and the slaughter was at the same time be¬ 
gun by the king’s emissaries in all parts of the city. Ta* 
vanes, a mari^hal of Prance, w ho had been page to Francis 1. 
and was at that time one of the coimsellors and conhdanu 
of Cattiarine dc Medicis, ran through tlie streets of Paris, 
crying, “ Let bluoil, let blood ! biceding is as good in the 
month of Au,>ust, as in May!” Among the most distin¬ 
guished of ilie Protestants that perished was Francis de ia 
RocliefoucanU ; who having been at play part of the night 
with ihc kin^, Mndiug himself seized in bed by men la 
masques, thought they were the king and his courtiers, who 
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camc to divert themselves ivith him. During this eurnage^ 
Sullv'ii safety la iiius aecotiraed for by himself: J was in 
bed,’’ saya he, “and awaked fri>tn sleep three hnnrs after 
midnight by the aound of all the betls and the confused cries 
of the populace. My goven>cir, St. Juliari, with my valet de 
chambre, w^eia hai^iily out to know the cause y and I never 
Rfierwaids heard more of ihe^e men, who, without doubt, 
were among liie first that were sacrificed to the public fury. 
I "oniuiued alone in roy chamber dressing myself, when in 
a few momeiiU ] saw my iaiidJord enter, pale, and in the 
utmost coostcruatinn. He was of the reformed religion ; 
and, having learned what the matter was, had rimsetited to 
go to mass, to preserve hb life, and his bouse from being 
pibaged. He came to persuade me tu do the samej and to 
take nte with him : I did not think proper to follow him, 
but resolved to try if I could gain the college of Burgundy, 
where L bad studied j tboiigli tlie great clistance between the 
bouse where 1 then was, and the college, made the attempt 
very dangerous. Having disguised myself in a acholar’s 
ffown, I put a large prayer-book under rny arm, and went 
into the street. 1 was seized with horror inexpressible at 
the sight of the furious murderers; who,^ running from all 
parts, forced open the houses, and cried aloutl^ * Kill! kill! 
massacre the Huguenots!’ Th^ blood which I saw slied 
befort niy eyes, redoubled my terror. 1 fell into the midst 
of a botly of guards; they stopped me, questioned otc, and 
were beginning to use ill, when, happily f jr me, the book 
that I carried Mas perceived, and served me for a passport. 
Twice after this 1 felt into the same danger, from which 
I extricated myself by the same good fortune. At last I 
arrived at the college of Burgundy, w'hcre a danger still 
greater than any I had yet met with awaited me. The por- 
ter having twice refnsi'il mo entrance, t continued sUnding 
in the midst of the street, at the mercy of the luriotis mur¬ 
derers, whose miiubcrs increased every mnmenr, and who 
were cvideuilj seeking for their prey; wheu it came into 
my mind to ask for La Faye, the principal of this college, 
a good man, by whoni 1 was tenderly bolnved. 'FUe porter, 
prevailed ujKni by some small pieces of mouey which 1 jmt 
into bis hand, adiuitud tne^ and my friend carried me to 
his apartment, where two inhuman |)riesta, whom I heard 
mention SIciUhti vespers, wanted to force me from him, that 
they tnighi cut me in pieces; saying, the order was, not to 
tpare even infants at the breast. All the good man could 
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Jo wa!i to conJuct me privately to a distant chamber, where 
he [dckcfi me up ; and here I was coofiueJ three days, un¬ 
certain nf my destiny, seeing^ no one bjt a servant of my 
friend, who came from time to time to bring me provision/’ 

Henry king of Navarre, who had been married to Charles 
the IXtil's sister but six days before, with the greatest so¬ 
lemnity and with all the marks of klndnesa and afTectioa 
from the court, was aivaked two hours before day by a great 
number of soldiers, who nislied boldly into a chamber in 
the Louvre, where he and the prince of Couddlay, and in- 
tolently commanded them to dress ihcmseUes, and attend 
the kiitg^ They would not suffer the two princes to take 
their swords with them, who, as they went, saw several of 
their gentlemen massacred before their eyes. This was 
Contrived, doubtless, to intimidate them; and, with the same 
view, as Henry went to the king, the queen gave orders, 
that they should lead him under the vauhs, and make him 
pass through the guards, drawn up in files on each side, and 
in menacing postures* He trembled, and recoiled two or 
three steps back ; but the captain of the guards swearing 
that they should do him no hurt, he proceeded through, 
amidst Ciirbines and halberts. The king waited for them, and 
received them with a countenance and eyes full of fury ; he 
ordered tiiem with oaths and hhisplieinies, which were fa- 
Liiiiiar with )iim, to quit a religion, which he said had been 
taken tip only for a cloke to their rebellion : he told them 
in a fierce and angry tone, ^*that he would ito longer be 
contradicted in his opinions by his subjects; that they by 
their exauiple should teach others to revere him as th<^ 
image of tjiiJ, and cease to lie eEieudes to the images of his 
mother;” and ended by declaring, that *'if they did not 
go to mass, he would treat them as <^riminals guilty of trea- 
s(Mi against divine and human majesty,” The manner of 
prouoiincitvg ihcse words not sutfenng the princes to doubt 
the smceriiy of tliem, they yielded to necessity, and per^ 
formed what was required of tiiem : and Henry ivas even 
obliged to send an edict into his dominions, by which the 
exorcise of any other religion but the llondih was forbidden. 

In the iiicai) lime the court sent orders to the governors 
in all tile provinces, that the same dosiruction should be 
made of the PriUestanis t!rcre as hatl been at Paris ; but 
many of them nobly refused to execute these orders; and 
the vjscontit d'Orthc had the cour.igs to write from Bay- 
oiiiie to Cliarlos IX. that, «i»e found many good aoldiers 
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ill Uis but not oiije exsemioticr : and begged him 

to command Lh4’ir Vivc^ in any jscfvice that was [lussible*” 
Yet the abettors and prime in this tragedy at Paris 

were woudcrfiilly saliiified ivitli iheniselveii^ and found much 
comfort in iiaving been able to do so much for the cause of 
God and his church. Tavaiiebj mentioned above, who ran 
about the streets crying " Let blood I let blood being 
upon his death-bed, made a general confession of the sins 
cf his life; after which his confessor saying to him ivith an 
air of astonishineut, “ Why I you speak not a word of St. 
BartEiolomewhe replied^ I look upon that as a meri¬ 
torious action, which ought to atone for aiL the sins L have 
ever conmdtted/* This is related by bis sun, who h^s writ¬ 
ten memoirs of him^ The king hlmscLf must have tiupposed 
teal merit to have been in it ; for, not content with setting 
his seal and sanction to these detestable butcheries, he is 
credibly afhrnned to have taken the carbine into his own 
hands, and to have shot at the poor Huguenots as they at¬ 
tempted to escape. The court of Home did all they could 
to confirm the Parisians in this horrid notion : for though 
Pope Pius V. h said to have been so much afflicted at the 
massacre as to shed tears, yet Gregory XIII. who succeeded 
him, ordered a public thanksgiving to God for it lo he of¬ 
fered at Rome, and sent a legale to congratulate Charles 
IX, and to exhort him to continue it. Father Daniel con¬ 
tents himself witlj saying, that the king^s KCal in his ter¬ 
rible punishment uf the heretics was commended at Rome ; 
and Baronins aflirms the action to have been absolutely 
necessary. Tlie French writers, however, have spoken of 
it in the manner it deserves; have represented it as the 
most wicked and inhuman devastation that ever was com¬ 
mitted : ^^an execrable action,'* says one of then), Prefive, 
** that never had, atid 1 trust God will never have, its liked* 
Seventy thousand, according to Sully’s Memoirs, was the 
number of Protestants massacred, during eight days, through¬ 
out the kingdom. 

At the end of three days, however, a prohibition against 
murdering and pillaging any more of the Protestants was 
published at Paris; and then Sully^ was sufleied to quit his 
cell ill the college of Burgundy. He immediately saw two 
soldiers of the guard, agents to his father, entering the col¬ 
lege, wdm gave his father a relation of what had huppened 
to bjm ; and, eight days after, he received a leuer from 
Him, advising him to continue in Paris, since the prince be 
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terve<l was not at liberty to leave it; and adding, that he 
dionld follow the prince^example in going to mass^ Though 
the king of Navarre had saved ills iite by this submUsiotk, 
yet in other things he waa treated very indifferently, and 
suifered a thousand capricious insults. He was obliged, 
against his will, to stay some years at the court of France; 
he knew very well how to dissemble hts chagrin ; and he 
often diverted it by gallantries, and the lady do Sanves, 
wife to one of the secretaries of state, became one of Ills 
chief mistresses. But still he did not neglect such politic 
cal measures as seemed practicable, and he had a band iti 
those tliat were formed to take away the goremnneht front 
Catharine de Medicis, and to expel the Guises from court; 
which tliat queen discovering, caused him and the duke of 
Aleik^on to he arrested, set guards upon them, and ordered 
them to be esamiitcd upon many heinous alLegations. They 
w^;^e^ietHt liberty by Henry 111. for Ciuu'les IS. died, 1574, 
in the most exquisite torments and horrors^ tuc massacre of 
3t. HartiioUimew^s^day having been always in his mind. 
Stilly employed his Leisure in the luo^^t advantageous man¬ 
ner he was able. He found it impracticable in a court to 
pursue the study of tLie learned Imguages, or rrf any 
thing called learning; but the king cd Navarre i^rdered Liim 
to he taught niatlieniatics and history, and all those exer«- 
cists whieii give ease and gracefiijiie^s to ihe pC'Son ; ihat 
method of educating youth, wuLt a particular attention to 
the formation of the niamiers, being peculiar to Henry, 
who was himself educated in the ^alne way* 

In 157 6, the king of Navarre maUe his escape from the 
court of France, wLiile on a hunting-party near Sen)is; 
iVoiii whence, his guards bein^ dispersed, he Liisiantiy 
passed the 8eine at Foissy, and ucut to 'Fours, where ho 
no sooner arrived than he resumed the exercise nf the Pro-i 
testant religion. A war was now expecten ; ann Catharine 
de Mcdicis began to tremble in lief turn ; and, indeed, 
from that time to 1*8!?, Henry’s life presents ns only wnh 
a mixture of battles, ncg.jciatiuns, and love* intrigues, which 
last made no inconsiderable part of his bnainess. Sully uaa 
one of those who attended hnti in his Hhghi, and who coiii? 
tinned to attend him to the end of his life, serving tiim in 
the different capacities of soldier and staiesman, ui the va^ 
rious conditions of hi a aHFairs required- Henryks wife, whom 
Catharine had bro^iglit to him in 157S, was a great impcfdi* 
meiit to him; yet by hi« management she wai someumM 

voL* xxix: C^ 
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of use also. There were frequent ruptures between him 
aiiJ the court of Trance; but at last Henry HI* cunfede* 
rated vnth him sincerely^ and in good earneyt^ to resist the 
League, wiuch was more furious than ever, after the death 
of the duke of Guise and the cardinal his brother. The 
reconciliation and confederacy of these two kings was con¬ 
cluded in April 158^: their interview was at Tours the 30th 
of that motithj attended with great demon strati on of mutual 
ftatisfaction. They joined their troops sunie time after to 
lay siege to Paris: they besieged it in person, and were 
upon the point of couqueririg that great city, when tlie king 
of France was assassinated by James Clement, a Duniiiticaii 
friar, the 1st of August, at the village of St. Cloud, The 
league,says Henault, perhaps the most extraordinary 
event in liismry; and Henry IIL may he reckaiied the 
weakest prince in not foreseeing, that he should render 
himself dependant on that party by becoming their chief. 
The Protestants had made war against liim, as an enemy 
of their sect; and the leaguers murdered him on account 
of his uniting wiili the king of Navarre, the chief of the 
Huguenots,” 

‘ Henry llL upon his death-bed declared tlie king of Na¬ 
varre his successor, vvho accordingly succeeded him, but 
not without very great dilHcuitics, He was acknowledged 
king by mopt of the lords, ivhetbcr catholic or proiestant, 
who haj>pciied then to be at court; bat the leaguers re¬ 
fused absolutely to acknowledge bis title till he had re¬ 
nounced the protestutit religion j and the city of Pari$ per¬ 
sisted iii Its revolt tdl the 22d of March, He em¬ 

braced (he catholic religion, as the only rnoLhod of putting 
an end to the miseries of France, by the advice of i^ully, 
whom jie had long taken into the sincerest cuniideuce; 
and tlie celebrated Du Perron, afterwardst cardinal, was 
made the instrument of bis conversion. Lie attempted also 
to convert Sully, but in vain ; My parents bred me,” said 
the niinister, “ iti the opinions and doccrlaea of the re^ 
formed religion, and I have continued constant in the pro¬ 
fession of it; neither thrcatenitigs, promises, variety of 
events, nor the change even of the king my protector, 
joined to*his most tomier solicitations, have ever been able 
to make me renounce it” 

This change of religion in Henry lY* though it seemed 
ko create u present sati^tfaction, did not secure him from 
fronlinual plots and troublcE; and being made upon poll- 
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tical fnQttvcs, it was n^iturai to Euppoae it not stncerei 
TIjus^ Dcrc. 26, ]5d4‘, a scholar^ named John Chastcl, at- 
iempteJ to a!»!iassinata the king, but only wounded him in 
the mouth ; ami when be interrogated concerning the 
crime, readily juiswered, ‘‘ Thai he came from the college 
of the Jesuitif/' and tiien accused those fatiiers of having 
instigated him to lU The king, who was present at htJt 
exaiuinatinn, said with nmeU gaiety, that lie had heard, 
from the nioiuhs of many persons, that the society never 
loved him, and he was now convinced of it by his own/* 
Some \nriters liave related, that this assassination was at'^ 
tempLetl when he was with the fair GaUrieNe, his uiiatres 5 > 
at the h<itel d'Esireea ; hut Sully, who was with him, saysi 
that it was at Paris, in his apartments in the Louvre. This 
Gabriclte was the Favourite mistress of Henry IV, and it is 
said that (he king irtcended to marry her; but she died in 
1599, the year that Ids marriage with Margaret of Valois^ 
sisLer of Charles IX, was declared null and void by the 
]>ope*s comnjis^io 11 ers, with consent: of botli parties. Ho 
marrEed Mary of Medicls, at Lyons, the year after, and 
appointed madanie de Guerclieville, to whom he bad made 
love ivithuut success, to be one of her ladies of honour; 
saying, that ** since she was a lady of real honour, she 
should be in that post with the qneeit his Henry, 

though he was a great mnnarch, was not always successful 
in Iris addrei^ses to the fair; and a noble saying is recorded 
by many writers of Catharine, sister to the viscount de 
Rohan, who replied to a declaration of gallantry from this 
prince, that she w^as too poor to be his wife, and of too 
good a fan.ily to be his mistress/' 

Sully was now the first minister; and he performed all 
tbe offices of a great and good minister, while Henry j>cr- 
formed the offices of a great and good king. He attended 
to every part of tl(e government; prosecuted extortioners, 
and those who were guilty of endjcsj^llng the public money; 
and, in short, restored the kingdom, in a few years, from 
a [Host desperate to a most flourishing coudiiion ; which, 
however, he could not have done, if ihe king had not re¬ 
solutely supported him against favourite mistresses, the 
cabals of court, and tbe factious of state, which would 
otherwise have overwhelmed him. The king himself turned 
his whole application to every thing that might be useful, 
or even convenio.it, to his kingdom, without stdlering 
things tliat itappened out of it to pass unobserved, as soon 
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3 S he had put an end to the civil wars of France, and had 
conuluded a peace with Spain at Verviiis, on the 2d of 
May, 15^8. The state of the hnant^cs of France was at this 
time in a wretched skuailoti, as many of the provinces were 
entirely axhau^iecl, and none of them in a condition of 
bearing any new iLiiposiuon, The standing revenues 
brought Jiito the king'ti colfers no more than thirty miilions, 
thougJi an hundred and Dfty millions were raised on the 
people: so great wero the abuses of tJiat government in 
raising money; and they were not less in the dispensation 
of it The whole scheme of the adniinistration was a 
scheme of fraud, and all wlio served cheated the public^ 
from the highest ofHces down to the lowest; from the com¬ 
missioners of the treasury, down to the under farmers and 
under treasurers. Sully beheld this state of tilings, when 
he came to have the sole superintendency of affairs, with 
horror; he was ready to despair : bnt ^eal for ids master 
and for his country animated his endeavours, and be re-^ 
solved to make the reformation of abuses, the reduction of 
expellees, and a frugal managemcnij the fund for tlie pay¬ 
ment of natiunal debts, and for all the great things he 
intended to do, without overcharging the people. Thi^i 
plan fully succeeded. 'I'he j^cople were immediately cased^ 
;raJe revived, tiie king's cotters were liilcd, a maritime 
power was created, and every thing necessary was pre¬ 
pared to put tlie naiion in a condition of cxccuLiug great 
de signs, he never groat conjunctures should olfer tlicm- 
scKi's. “ yutli/' says Jdulinghroke^ was tlie effect of 
twelve years of wise and honest ail ministration : and thi^ 
ejfcct would have shewed itself in great enterprises against 
the house of Austria, more fonnidable in ihese days than 
the house of Bourbon has been in ours, if Uenry IV. had 
not been stabbed by one of those assassins, into whose haiidi} 
the interest of this hou^iC, and the frensiy of rcligioa, had 
pat the dagger more than onco.^* 

Henry was murdered tiie 17th of May, 1610; and, it 
appears, liad many presages of Lis cruel destiny, which, 
iiuliy tells us, wi re indeed dreadful and surprising to the 
laNt degree.” The queen was to be crowtied purely to 
gratify her, for Henry was vehcmcmtly against the corona¬ 
tion ; and, the iicarcr the moment approached, the more 
his terrors increased* In this state of overwhelming hor¬ 
ror, w^hich,” says Sully, at first I thought an unpar¬ 
donable weakness, lie opened his whole heart to me: his 
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wonU will be more affecting than all I can say^ ^ Ob ! 
my fncncl^^ saicl he, * this coronation Joes not please me: 
T know not what is the meaning ot' it, but my heart tells me 
some fatal accitlent will liappen/ He sat down, as be spoke 
these words, upon a chair in my closet; and, resigning 
bimj$elf some time to all the horror of his melancholy ap¬ 
prehensions, he suddenly started up, and cried out, * Par 
Dieu, 1 shall die in this city; they will murder me here ; 
I see plainly they have made niy death their only re¬ 
source I’' for he had then great designs on foot against 
Spain and the bouse of Austria. He repeated these fore- 
hodings several limes, which Sully as often treated as chi¬ 
meras; blit they proved realities. 

After the dcatli of bis master, by which lie was greatly 
afflicted, Sully retired from court; for, a new reign intro¬ 
ducing new men and new measures, ho was no longer re¬ 
garded. Tlie life be led in retreat was accompanied witli 
decency', grandeur, and even majesty; yet it was, in some 
jiieaisure, embittered wdtli domestic troubles, arising from 
the extravagance and ill conduct of his eldest sou, the mar¬ 
quis of liosni. He died Dec, 1641, aged eigtuy-three, 
and his duchess causecl a statue to be erected over his 
burying-place, with this luscriptian : Here bes the body 

of the most high, most puissant, and most illustrious ioril, 
Maximilian de Bethrtue, marquis of Kosni, who sliarcd in 
all the fortunes of king Henry the Great; among which 
was that memorable battle, which gave the crown to the 
victor; where* by his valour, he gained the white standard, 
and took several prisoners of tlistinction. He was by that 
great monarch, in reward of his many virtues and distin¬ 
guished merit, lion mired with the digidlies ol duke, peer, 
and tnarslial of France, with the goverutnents of the Upper 
and Lower Poitou, with the office of grand master o| the 
ordnance; in which, bearing tlie thunder of his Jupiter, 
he took the castle of MoTitmeliao, till then hei;eved im¬ 
pregnable, and many other fortresses of !^avoy. He was 
likewise made snperiniendant of the finances, wbirh office 
he discharged singly, ivi'h a wise and prudeut cccormniy; 
and continued his faitlifid services till that enrortuiiaie d»iy, 
when the Csesar of the French nation lost his life by the 
hand of a parricide. After ibelaniented death of that great 
king, be retired from public affairs, and passed the re¬ 
mainder of hia iiie in ease and tranquillity. He died at 
the castle of Vi He bon, Dec, 22, 1641, aged 
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Though be lived to such an age^ no life could be more 
frequently exposed to i>erils than that of Sully, One of 
these was of u ver^' extraordinary kind, and deserves lo be 
partleulaily mentioned. It was at the taking of a town irt 
Caiiibray, in \5Bit when, to defend the wuuien from the 
brutality of the soldiers, the cliurthes, with gu.irds abunt 
them, were given them for asylums j nevertheless, a very 
beautiful young girl suddenly threw herself inio the arms 
of StiLIj^ as he was walking in the streets, and, holding 
him fast, conjured him to guard her from some soldiers, 
who, she said, had concealed themselves as soon as they 
aaw him. Sully endeavoured to calm her fears, and olTered 
to conduct her to tbe next church; but she told him she 
had been there, and had asked for admittance, which they 
refused, because they knew she had tlie plague. Sully 
thrust her from him with the utmost indigiiatioo as well as 
horror, and expected every moment to be seized vvith the 
plague, which, however, did not happen. 

The character of Sully, as it was given by his master 
Henry IV. is thus preserved in his memoirs. t^oine per¬ 
sons,” said Henry, “complain, and indeed 1 do my self, 
sometimes, of hia temper. They say he is harsh, impa¬ 
tient, and obstinate: he is accused of having tuo enter- 
pTiiing a mind, of presuming too much ujion his own 
opinions, exaggerating the worth of his own uctimn;, and 
lessening that of others, as likewise of eagerly aspiring 
after honours and riches. Now, although 1 am well con¬ 
vinced that part of these imputations are true, and that 1 
am obliged to keep a high hand over him, uben he oDends 
jiie with those sallies of ill humour; yet I cannot cease to 
love him, esteem liim, and employ him in all affairs of con¬ 
sequence, because 1 am very sure that he loves my person, 
that he takes an interest in my preservation, and that he 
is ardently solicitous for the honour, the glory, and gran¬ 
deur of me and my kingdom. 1 know also that he has no 
tualignity in his heart; Uiatheis indefatigable in business, 
and rruitfui in expedients; he is a^careful manager of my 
revenue, a man laborious and diligent, who endeavours to 
be ignorant of nothing, and to render himself capable of 
conducting all affairs, whether of peace or war; who writes 
and speaks in a style that pleases me, because it is at once 
that of a soldier and statesman. In a word, I confess to 
you, that, notwiibstanding all bis extravagances and little 
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transports of passion, 1 find no one so capable as he is of 
consoling me under e^^ery uneasiness/' 

The Memoirs of Sully’" have always been ranked among 
the best, and certainly are among the most interesting and 
authentic books of French history, replete with good 
sense and virtuous remark. They contain a particular ac¬ 
count of whatever passed from the peace in 1570, to the 
death of Henry IV- in I CIO; a period of time, which has 
supplied the most copious subjects to the historians of 
France- They are full of numerous and various events; 
wars, foreign and domestic; interests of state and religion; 
master-strokes of policy; unexpected discoveries; strug¬ 
gles of ambit ion ; Stratagems of policy ; embassies and ne- 
gociaiions. These memoirs take their value, perhaps their 
greatest value, from the innumerable recitals of a private 
kind, which scarcely belong to the province of history; 
for, at the same lime that they treat of ihe reign, they 
describe the whole life of Henry the Great. Hiey are 
not, however,either in the form or language in which they 
were left by Sully: the form has been digested and me¬ 
thodized, and the language has been corrected and po- 
lislied. The best edition in French is that of Paris, in 3 
vols* 4to, and also In 8 vols. l2mo. They have been trans¬ 
lated into English by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, and pub* 
lished both in and Svo, 

SULPICIA, an ancient Roman poetess, the wife of Ca- 
Icnus, Nourished about the year 90, and so admired 
as to be thouglit worthy of the title of the Roman Sa[)pho- 
We have nothing left of her but a satire, or rather frag¬ 
ment of a satire, against Domitian, who published a decree 
for the banishment of the philosophers from Rome. This 
satire was published at Strasburgh, with other poems, by G. 
Meru1a,150d, 4Lo, and may he found in other collections, but 
has usually been printed at the end of the Satires of Ju¬ 
venal,’’ to whom, as well ns to Ausonius, it ha^i been o^ttri- 
buted by some critics* Grainger likewise added it to his “Ti¬ 
bullus” with a translation and notes* From the invocation 
it should seem, that she Vas the author of many other poems, 
and the first Roman lady who Laught t^er sex to vie with the 
Creeks in poetry. Her language is easy and elegant, and 
she seems tu have had a happy talent fur satire. She is 
mentioned by Martial and bidunius Apollinaris, and is said 
to have addressed to her husband Calenus, who was a Ro¬ 
man knight^ ** A poem oa conjugal love,” but thU iii lost. 
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Her s&tire hfii reprinted by Wernfidorf in the third 

volume of flie ** JPoetir Mttiures Latrni/’ where may he 
s^eii *oiue iist'liii renurks re'’pt'eti(ig licr works. * 

^ULPICIUS SKVERUS (suriiiimed ihe Christun 
J^ALLU sr), ail ectlesiahiica) writer^ vvdjg douri^bed abmii ihe 
beginning ot liie fifth century, was a disciple of 8t. IVUrtin 
oJ "lours* wiiose life he bus wrjueii; and friend of Pauli- 
uu.s bislii^p of No)a, with whom he held a constant and 
iniiinate correspondence. Ht* was illustrious for his birth. 
Ills eloquence, and still more for his piety and virtue. Af* 
ter he had shone with great lustre at the bar, be married 
very arivuiitageoiisiy ; but, hising his wife soon after, be 
quitted tile world, and hecanio a pnesl. He was bora at 
Agt n, ill the |j ini'inee of Aquiiain, wJiich at iliat time pro-' 
diiced the be?it poets, the iiest rhetoricians, and the best 
orators of the Roman empire, of those at least who wrote 
ill Latin. Ho lived sometimes at Kbssu, and someiinies 
At Toulouse. Some have affirmed, that he wa^i bishop of 
the Bitnrices ; hut they have erroneously confounded him 
whh aricuher Sevenis Sulpicitis, wbo was bishop of that 
people, and died at the end of the sixth century* Siilpt- 
citis lived till about: the year 420. He is said to hai^e been 
at one time seduced by tlic Pelagians ; and that, return* 
ing to his old principles, he imposed a silence upon him¬ 
self for the rest of ids days, as the best atonement he 
could make for bis error; but some think that this silence 
meant only Ids refraiidng from writing or controversy. The 
principal of Ids works was his “ Historiu Sacra/* In two 
hooks; in which he gives a succinct account of ail the re-' 
n)ark:iblc things iliat passed in the Jewish or Chnstian 
churches, from the creation of the world to about the 
year 4U0. He v^rote, also, the Life of Sl Martin/’ j^s 
we have said already ; Three Letters upon the death and 
virtues of this saint/* and **Three Dialogues/’ the hrst 
upon the miracles of the Eastern monks, and the two last 
upon the extraordinary qualities and graces of St. Martin. 
These, with seven other epistles never before printed with 
bis works, were all revised, corrected, and publislied with 
notes, in a very elegant edition, by Le Clerc, at Leipslc, 
in 1709, 8VO. There is another by Jerom de Prato, primed 
at Venice in I74t—54, 2 vols. 4io* the text of which i» 
thought the most correct. 

» VftisiuB de y*eL Lit.—Fabric. Bihh Lat,—S«tU OflOHJMli 
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Siilpicms bas a purity in bi^i style, far beyontl tlie in 
H'bi<;h be livrd. He joineil a very omieise iihamu'r of 
cs|iit'S^ihe Imrsrl! iij 3\ i-emavkabU'perspifYntyj an t in tbift 
has equi^hioil c^eii ^^ullnn himseli, whom healv^ays imitute'^f 
and S4iriie me*' He no'.. indet^d, romrc't Uvruugh- 

oiit iti bis “ the riiiircliami is very crtnIuUitii 

upon the p?-.i * ui lu fades* He admits ah.ti severaj opl- 
niosi^j ivriirb Itave no luuiidnUon in *Scri|Jtiire ; iintl he is 
in Mi:uo ifistanc'cs i!e*eciiw, taking no nouetq ittr exmTiple, 
flf the I'ctgr' ot iiiEia ike. iHs ** DirtlogmV’ coniaiti 
niany iuteu'sung ]>iirtitnbrs, respecting the maintci'ft and 
aingiiliiriiies ofibe Jsasieni nintiks; tilt; disUtrbanres which 
ibe books of Origi n had occiisioned in ICgypt und l^alcs- 
tine, and nt iter matters of some 

SUl./Kil (JoiJK Geohue), a very eminent German, or 
rather Swiss, plnlosopher, was born at Win ten hour, in the 
canton of ZurK'b, October 16, 1720, ;ind is said tri have 
been the ymmgesi of twetuy-five children Both his pa- 
rents died on the same day in ami lob limi bartty 

enough to defray tiie exficnce of hns edticaunn. Elis ta¬ 
lents did nol ile^elope theiii^etvcs emk ^ and, at adxtcen, 
he hfid not even oeqnired a tai^ie for si tidy, Wodn's ^^e- 
tapb^slt:s the hr^i btjok tii.o awnikeoed in him a love of 
plinnso]thy j imd the conn-vels and example of tlte cele¬ 
brated Gesher soon iifif* indied him tti apply Jibnj elf ea¬ 
gerly to insiihematics and genei'al science, and lo re¬ 
sume the study of Grecian ami Otiental btrrrttu re, Iti 
1739, he b came au eccle^iasUc j and a lavonrabl e situa¬ 
tion lor cxannioiig the beauties of nature, matle him au 
^nibusiast in that b ranch of knowledge* He pUibbsbed, 
thcrtffnre, at twer^ty one, Moral coniempbuloms of the 
works of Nature j’’ and, in lUe iatueyear, 1741, A De¬ 
scription of die most remarkable Anuqiutks in th,e Lord¬ 
ship of Kuonau,” wnf'cn jd Gennain The y^ear after, he 
published an account of a journey whidi he tot ik in the 
Alps 5 in which he displayed, n.t only his sensibility of 
the beaiuit^s of tunurc, but bis profound ^erlse olf the in-- 
finite power and goodness of iisiojiiior* Bccomin g a tutor 

IWagdeburg, he obuineJ the acijnaintunce of Maiipcr- 
tuTs, Kuler, and Sack; in consequence of which i lia menu 
became more known, and lie obtaiNed, in 1747, the ap- 
poitiimcnt of Duithematicai prol'es'-or iu the roya 1 college 

1 CiTc, ¥olt k—Lardeci'l — Gko, Diet,—Suxiif JaamfttU 
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at Berlin; and became a lueniber of the Ho_yal Acadany 
there in 1750, 

The works of Siilzcr are numerous; but the mostim- 
poTtaiit is, Ijis ** Universal Theory of ihe (ine Arts/’ (AiU 
gememe Thcorie lier sehoneu Kunste, whjoK is a 

dietionary in two votnines, i^iiartn, containing all the lerms 
of tht> vurlou'j arts digested into one alphabet, lu this be 
appenre at once a profound thinker, aiui a man of singnlar 
rvort/u TIh; first volutne appeared ut E.eipsic in 1771 ; the 
second in 1774. lie wrote also, lleiuarks on the PhilO’ 
sophioaL Essays of a work in which he both ac- 

knowiedges the acuteness, and detects i)ie sophistry of our 
cekibI ated sceptic. The king of f’nissin distinguislicd him 
by many marks of bounty and favour, but it so happened 
titat he never saw him till near the end of 1777, alUiough 
he had been member of the academy from ilic year 1750. 
8ufKe( lived only toilie age of hixiy; and dud FebruuryGS, 
1773. IJis character is of tbc purest kind ; amiaUJc, vir* 
tuous, sociable, and heuefjeeni. IJii.s philosophy was that 
of a ti ne Christian, and tlie support he derived frcMi it 
was pioportionably uulform and steady♦ IJis dying mo¬ 
ments were calm, humble, and sublime ; and bis couri- 
tenancr, when he expired, wore ihc eomposiire of sleep. 
He had no enemy, and his friends uerc numerous arid uf- 
fectioTii lie, * 

SUM OIIOKOF (Alexamjeii), denominated the founder 
of the lUi^siau i heat re, was the sun of l^eter Sumarokuf, a 
Kussiati nobleman, and was born at Moscow November 11, 
1727. lie received the lirst rudiments of learniu;; ii» hi^ 
father’s hoiis^, where, besides a grammatical ktuswledge of 
ids naiit e tongue, he was well grounded in the Latin lau- 
guage. Beitig removed to the seminary of the cadets at 
Sl Peteirsburgii, Ite prosecuted his snijies with unwearied 
applicatj on, and gave early proofs of bis genius for poetry. 
Even mi holidaj^s he would retire from Ijts comjjanions, who 
wtreenj^aged in play, and devote his whole time to the 
perusal * d' the Latin and French writers: nor ^vas It long 
before hi himself atteiupied to compose. The first efi'ort*; 
of hia nius W’crc love-songs, whose tenderness and beati- 
ti<;s, till tUcii imexpressed in tile Uussiau tonguCi were 
greatly n Juiired, and considered as certain prognostics oi' 


* Kloge Ir / Foron^jr in the Urtllo Memoifi for 17T9.—rtirLidils <lc« 
Iloiumct nil isiiC^i d? Ii 
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his future fame. Upriu quitting the ficiniuary, ho was ap- 
poirut*tl atljuiant, first to euunt Gulovkin, anti ariervvrtrd?. lo 
ooiint Uosuinouski: uiul being soon iioilrcti and patronisic^l 
by count Ivan Shuvalot'^ he was iniroducetl by that Mii^eenas 
to the empress Ehzabeth, who took him under her protec¬ 
tion, About the twenty-ninth year of tus ago, an cmlIiusi- 
astic fondness he had contracted for the works of Haoiue, 
turned his genius to the drama ; and he wrote ilie tragedy 
of “ Koref/’ which laid the foundation of the Russian 
tlieatre. This piece was first acted by some of his farmer 
schoolmates, the cadets, wlio bad previously exercised their 
taicuts in declamations, and in acting a French play. The 
enipress Elizabetli, informed of this phEenomcuon iu the 
theatrical world, ordered the tragedy lo be cxlubitcd in ber 
presence, upon a small ilieatre of the court, where Ger- 
joa/i, Italian, and French plays had been perfonnedr 7^irc 
applause and distinction which the author received on this 
occasion, encouraged liim to follow the bent of his genius, 
and he produced odicr trugedies, several comedies, and two 
operas. With respect to his tragedies, Racine was his 
model j and the llnssian biographer of Stimorokof, wdio 
seems a competent judge <d'his merit, allows, that though 
in some instances he Im attained all the excellence of Uie 
French poet, yet he has failed in itian}^ others; but it 
won hi be uncandid to insist upon such defects in a writer 
who first introduced the drama among his countrymen. 
'J"he French overlook in their CorueiUo still greater faults. 
** Ills comedies,** continues the same author, contain 
much humour; but I do not imagine that our draiuatic 
writers will adopt him for their model : for be frequently 
excites the laughter of the spectator at the expence of his 
cooler judguiont. Keverllieless, llioy present sufficient 
passages to prove, that he would have attained a greater de¬ 
gree of perfection in this line, if he iiad paid more at ten ^ 
lion to paint our manners, and to follow the taste ol the best 
foreign writers.” 

Besides dramatic writings, Bumorokof attempted every 
species of poetry, excepting the epic* He wrote love- 
songs, idyllia, fables, satires, anacrcoutics, elegies, versions 
of the Psalms, and Pindaric odes. Superior to Lomonozof 
ill the compositions of the drama, he yet was inferior to 
him in FLiidartc writings. Thou^^h his odes, adds his bio- 
grapher, are dUtingui^heu by their easy flow of versifica¬ 
tion, by their harmony, softness, and grace, yet they are 
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far from Teaeliin^ that ffpiation and firr which characterize 
those 'I’he'-e two ^reat pnet$ bad each 

their pccuhar rdlent^: the one displ»jed in Jiis stjle all the 
majp^iy, streri;>th* and snhbmity of the Rnsfiiaii longue; 
and the oihcr ii* hamiouy, s^dtness, and elegance. The 
elegies ot‘ Sitiiiornkol are hnl nt leudemess: his idyla give 
& true picEine ol' lite pastorai life in all the pleasing aimplt- 
city of ini!m|irmed nanire, wlrhont descending to vulgarity; 
and itTKv serve as models in this spec ies of composiuon:, in 
all things esctptiitg in strict umrality. His !;aures are the 
bei^t in the li ussian language^ but are extremely unequal, and 
dcsene to liave bccii wrought with more plan and regu- 
iariiy. In writing Ins fables^ his pen seems to have been 
guttled.by the Mn^cs and Graces; and his biographer seems 
incliiTcd, if mu tfi prefer them, at least tii compare tliem 
with those of Kontaine, Sumorokof waji also author of a 
few short and detached historical pieces. I- ** A Chroni¬ 
cle of Moscow/' in which lie relates the origin of that city; 
and abridges the rei^rnf^ of iis uionarLdis from Ivan Danilo- 
litcli tii Feodor Alcxieviicli. 2. A History of the first 
insurrection of the StrciHiK in 16H2, by which Ivan was ap- 
pointoil inint-sovereign with letter the Great, and the prin¬ 
cess Sophia regent/* 3. ** An occoutit of Stenko Itazii/s 
rcbelliiin.’’ ]jis style in these pieces is saifi to be clear 
and perapicnoiis, but somewhat too flowery and poetical 
for prose. Sumorokof obtained by his merit the favour 
and protrctlnn of his sovereign. Kli^abelh gave him the 
rank of brigadier; appointed him director of the Russian 
theatre, and settled upon him a peuf^ion of 400/. per annum* 
Catherine IL creattd him eounsellor of state; conterred 
upon him iho mder of St» Anne; and linrmtiTed him with 
many instances of munificence and disttnctioii vuujl his 
death, which earned liim olf at Moscow, October 1, 1771, 
in the fifty-first yr*ar of his age. 

^Vith res[ie£ t to his disposition, says his biographer, it was 
aaiiuble; but his extreme sensibilit} , m exceilept quality in 
a poet when tempered with philosophy, occasioned that 
singularity and vehemence of character, which gave so 
much trouble and uneasiness to all Ids acquaintance, but 
particularly to himself. He was polite and condex'scendiiig 
towards those who treated him with respect, but haughty 
to those who behaved to him with pride. He knew no de?- 
ceit; be was a true friend, and au open enemy ; and could 
neither forget au obligation nor an Injury, Passionate, 
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frequently inconsi^lerale In pursuits^ he could not 
he4r ibe least opposittoti^ and ofcoittimeb looked upon iho 
most trining cireuinstiince as the greatest cvlh Uis ex- 
traorJiut^rj taniOf the uiauy favours ^liicb the empress 
conferred upon bim, with the indulgence and veneration of 
his friends^ might have made him extremely fartuiiate» if 
he iud understood the art of being so, lie had conceived 
a greatj porliaps too greats idea of the character and 
merits of a true pnjot; and could not endure to see willt 
patieticc tlii^ noble and mucli-^cstecined art^ which had 
been consecrated by Horner^ Virgilj and oLher great men, 
profaned by persons widjont judgrtient or ahiltues. Tbe^e 
pretenders, he wuulJ say, shock the public with their non¬ 
sense iu riiyme; and clothe their monstrons conceptions in 
the dress ot the .\luses. "1'he public ivcoii from them with 
disgust and iiversion ; and, deceived by their appearance, 
treat with irLcvercnce those ehiidren of heaven the true 
Muses, The e\a[iipies of Lomunozof aiu! ^Smnorokof have 
tended to ddfuse a spirit of poetrx, and ii tai^tc for polite 
leurning, among the Utissiaus; and they are succeeded by 
a name rolls baiJ of poets ‘ 

8UHKNI1U61!jS (William), a c*»lebrated Hebrew aiut 
Creek professor in the nntvorsity of Amsterdam, is most 
known for his edition of the of the Jews, vxuh 

netes, ativl a Latin verstuu, which he bcgiin to publisli iti 
and completed in 170J, in ti vols, fhlio. It contains 
also the commetitaries of tltc Kabbins, Mairtioiiidcs, and 
Bartenoru. The period at wtiich i^c tjonrislied is ascer'^ 
tallied by this pubheation ; but, in tiic books whicli we have 
been able to consult, we do not fitid any account of the 
time when he was born or died. The latter^ event itiust 
have, however, been posterior to 171'^, when h^^ published 
a ienrned work iti Latin, ** in which the passages of the 
Old 'i ettaiiient, quoted in the New, are vindicuLed and re¬ 
conciled, according to the forms of quotHLioHi and the se¬ 
veral ways of inierpretJNg the scripture, used by the au- 
cient Hebrew Theologers,’’ Am-jL 4to.* 

8UK1TA, or ZUltITA (Jlromk), a Spanish historian, 
was horn at Saragosi^a, Dec. 4, ]ii2, of an aiicicui family. 
He made great progress in Greek and Latni, undrr a very 
able master, at Alcala do Henares; hut hi^ particular pre-^ 
dilection was for the study of lii^tury. .lie afterwards 


^ Tnirelt iti Rutia. 
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becfttne secretary to the iivquiaitioti, but employed hh tinie' 
chietly in writing numerous worlof whicli procitred inm a 
very hi^b reputation, not only with Ins countrytneifp bntiit 
the opinion of the learned of other nationa* He died Oct, 
31, L580, in the sixty-eighth year of hU age. His prin- 
cipa) historical work is his ** Anales de Is corona del Ueytio 
de Aragon,7 vob. fob hrat primed at Saragossa in 1562, 
but the third edition of 1610 ia accounted the most com-* 
piece. He published also in Latin 'indices renmi ab 
Aragonise regibus gestaruro, libri tres,” Sarug 1573, with 
tbe addition of Gaufredi Monacht de acquisitioive regni 
Siciljie^ CalabriEc, 3tc. per Robertum Guiscnrduni et iratres 
Nortmsnnoa principe^,^’ and Celesinus Do Roberti Si- 
ciiia: regis rebus gestis^ Hbri quatuor/* both before un¬ 
published. He was the editor also of Antoninus’s lllnerary, 
and his notes were adopted by Dr. Thomas Gale in his 
edition. He left many other learned works in MS. parti¬ 
cularly commentaries on Julius Cresar, and on CkuidianJ 

SGRIUS (Lavrenti us), a voluminous compiler, was 
born at Lubeck in 1522, and entered the Carthusian ordur 
in that city, where be became celebrated for his virtues 
and learning. He died May 25, 1573, at Cologo, aged 
fifty-six. The principal among bis numerous work;) are, 
"A Collection of CouiiciJs/’ 1567, 4 vols. fob; ** The 
Lives of the Saints," Cologn, 1618, 7 toIs. ful.; wml “A 
History of bis Own Times from 1500 to 1566," 1569, 8vo; 
translated into French, 1573, Svo. Surius did not want 
leavnijig, but those of liis own communion are willing to 
allow tb;it he gave credit blindly to fables, and was defi* 
cient in critical knowledge.’ 

SUTCLIFFE, orSOUTCLlFFE (Matthew), an Eti** 
glUh divine of considerable abilities in controversy, was 
educated at TriNity-college, Cambridge, but of his early 
history' we have no account. In 1536, he was installed 
archdeacon of Taunton, and on Oct, 22, 1583, confirmed 
dean of Exeter. He had been admitted a civilian in 1582. 
He died in 1629, leaving a daughter his heiress, who. 
Prince thinks, was married to the son and heir of tbe Halse 
family in Devonshire; and as the estates Dr. Sutcliffe left 
to Chelsea-college were in that country, it probably was 
his birth-place. He was esteemed a very learned writer 

. t 

^ Anloftia EibK Hiip.—Clfment. Bibl. Catieuie^^VDui'U^ dc ScietiL Maik, 
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I'll defence of the protectant eatablishtDeiit; but although 
]cii)g in favour vritU James L upon that account, we find 
that this prince, in l621, ordered him to be taken into cus¬ 
tody for the freedom of hi» remarks upon public affairs. 
On the other hand t^trype, in his life of Whitgift, hat 
published a Lou^ letter from that eminent prelate to Beza^ 
defending Sutcliife against some disrespectful eicpressions 
used by the reformer- . Among Im works, may be noticed, 
1* “ A treatiae of Ecclesiastical Discipline,'* Loud, 1*91, 
4to. 2, “ De Presbyterio, -ejusque nova in Ecclesia Chris¬ 
tian^ Politeia,'' the same year, 4to. 3, De Turco-Pa- 
pismo," or, on the resemblance between Mahometanism 
and Popery, London, 1599, ito. 4* De Purgaiono, ad* 
versus Be Harm in urn,** the same year, 4to, 5, De vera 
Chrtsti Ecclesiii,** 1600, 4to, G. De Mtssa, ad versus BeU 
lafminum,*’ 1603, 4to. 7* “ The Laws of Armes," 1593, 
410, 8* EKauilnation of Cartwright’s Apology,” J596, 

4to; and many other works, enumerated in the Bodleian 
catalogue, of the controversial kind, against Bellarmin, 
Parsot>s, Garnet, and other popish propagandists. 

But what has rendered Dr- Sutcliile most celebrated was 
his project for establishing a college of polemical divines, 
to be employed in opposing tbe doctrines of papists and 
PeUgianizing Arminians, and others, that draw towards 
popery and Baby Ionian slavery, And as this college 

has beci) inetdeutally mentioned in various parts of these 
volumes, we shall now give part of the succinct and per* 
spicuous accouikt furniiibed by Mr. Lysons. 

At first the undertaking seemed attended with good 
omens: prince lienry was a zealous friend to it^ the king 
consented to be deemed the founder, called the college 
after his own name, ** King James's college at Chelsea,” 
endovved ii with the reversion of certain lands at CheUea, 
which were fixed upon for its site, laid the Brst Ktone of 
the bnilding, gave timber out of Windsor forest, issued his 
royal letters to eucoumge his subjects througliomthe king¬ 
dom to contribute towards the completion of the structure^ 
and as a permanent endowment, procured an act of parlia¬ 
ment to enable tlie college to raise an atinaal rent, by sup¬ 
plying the City of London with water from tbe river Lea. 
It appears by the charter of incorporation, dated May 8, 
1610, that the college convisted of a provost atul twenty- 
fellows, eighteen of whom were required to be in holy 
orders; the other two, who might be cither layoieji or 
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dlvtnoij were to be emfiJoyed in writing thfit annafa of theif 
limes, SutcLkife biiu^eit' watt ihe provost^ CBtnden 
«iij Haywood the bistoriaus^ and among the fellowa 
Bud the wed-kiMwn namett ot' Overall, Morton, FielJ^ 
Abbot, Uuws^ni, Speivcer^ Boysi, When a vacancy 

bfLppened itk any department, tbe uucceii&or.was to be no-<^ 
tninated and recotnuieuded by the vice-chancellor and beada 
of collc^e^ iu the two unixersities^ aiivl aj^proved by the 
archbishop of Caniei bnry, the chioicellor of each utiiver- 
iity, and the bishop of Loiidon, The charter granted the 
college ihe pu^er of usmg a common $eal; variou$ privi-i 
lege^ and immonitjes, and licence to possesja landa in loort- 
uiain to the value of .4^00/, per ant>* 

With UreT^e gojd oiiiei>s Dr* SutcfifFe began to erect th^ 
college at im own ex pence, and built one vide of the Brst 
quad an^lv ' **■ whico long range alone (says Fuller) made 
not ol free-stoui', thinigb of free'timber, cost, C) the dear^ 
ne^H of college ami church wr^rk 1 full three thousand 
pounds’* Surh was tht^ progress of the work at Sutcliffe's 
dcHth, who, by his will, dated Nov, I, 1623, bequeathed 
to the cnllegt* the greater part of hi^ estates, consisting of 
lands Jn Devonshire, the benefit of au extent on sir Lewis 
Stukeley'a esc.ites valued at nioi-o than 300U/,, a aUaxe in the 
great Neptune (a ship at Widtby in Yorkshire), ^tenement 
at Stoke Kiveru, ami other prefiiisea; all his books and 
goods ill the college, and a part of his library at Exeter; 
but all these bequests were subject to this proviso^ if the 
work of the college should not be hindered/' 

The total failure of pecuniary resources soon proved a 
very efTeciual hindrance to any farther progress in this un¬ 
dertaking. The national attentioEi had been so much en¬ 
gaged by the extensive repairs oj St. Paul's cathedral, that 
tue college saw littSe hopes of tiuccess from the eircufation 
of the king’s letters for the purpose of promoting a public 
contribution; and at the time of his death no colleetiom^ 
had been made nntler their sanction* The success of sir 
Hugh MiddletonN project for supplying Loxidoii with water^ 
which took place the very year after the act of pailiament 
in favour of the coDege, and the total inability of htt mem-' 
bers to avail themselves of the privileges they enjoyed, for 
want of money to carry on such an undertaking, destroyed 
all hopes of advantage from that source. Of all Dt, 8iu- 
diSWN benefactions^ the college never possessed more 
than a house and premises, worth about 34/. per aonuEi)^ 
ibe greater part gf wiiich w»s expended in repairs. 
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After Sutcliffe's death, Dr, Feaily (see Featly), wbo 
was recommended by tbc dean as his successor, became 
provost j but so little was the original intention of the in¬ 
stitution regarded, even at this early period, that one 
Richard Dean, a young merchant, was made one of the 
fellows. Such was the state of the foundation, when the 
court of chancery, in. 1631, decreed that Dr. Sutcliffe** 
estates should revert to the right heirs, upon their paying 
to the college the sura of 340/- Under these difficullies, 
which were afterwards increased by a dispute with lord 
Monson about the lease of the land on which the college 
stood, no farther progress, it may be supposed, was ever 
made in the building* Th*at part which was already com* 
pleted, consisted of a librury, and a few rooms, occupied 
by the provost and two fellows* For the eiibsequent re¬ 
verses which this project met with, as they are not con¬ 
nected with the subject of our memoir, we refer to our 
anthorities. On the site is now the Royal Hospital for 
«oldiers.‘ 

SUTTON (Ricked), the co-founder of Brasen-nose 
college, Oxford, descended from the ancient family of the 
Suttons of Sutton near Macclesfield in the county palatine 
of Chester, was the younger son of sir William Sutton, 
knight. Of the time or place of his birth, we have no cer¬ 
tain account, nor whether he was educated in the univer¬ 
sity to uhich he became so bountiful a benefactor* He 
practised as a barrister of the Inner Temple, and probably 
with success. In i4StO he purchased some estates in Lei¬ 
cestershire, and afterwards increased his landed property in 
different counties. In 1496, if not earlier, he was a mem¬ 
ber of Henry Vllth*s privy council, and attended the court 
for many years after. Tn-1505, he was one of the gover¬ 
nors of the Inner Temple, and was in other years chosen to 
this annual office. 

It is uncertain at what lime he became steward of the 
monastery of Sion near Brentford in Middlesex, but he 
occurs in this office in 1513, and had chambers in the mo¬ 
nastery, where he frequently resided. Besides bestowing^ 
estates and money on this religious house^ he bore the ex* 
pense of publishing a splendid, and now very rare book, hi 
honour of the bouse, called **The prchafde of Syoti.” 

1 Ciiatoftie fif CiviLUni.^FuUtr’i Cb* BUtory*—l*y*flBi*** E^rirtM* 
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Tt) 1512^ he was employed in purchasing the manor of 
Pinchepolieji in Farriii^onj Berkshire, with lands in West-* 
brook and Farnham in that county, which were given by 
Mrs, Morley, and constituted th&hrst permanent benefac- 
lion bestowed on Brasen-nose college. He appears to have 
received the honour of knighthood in 1522, about two years 
before his death, but the exact time of the tatter event U 
not known. At an annual commemoration of him is ob<* 
served by the society on the Sunday after MichaelmuSt it 
may be inferred that he died about that time. His wtl), 
drawn up March 16^ 1523^4, was proved November 7, 
1324 ; and he is supposed to hfve been buried, either at 
Macclesfieldj or In the monastery of Sion. His bequests 
are almost all of the religious or charitable kind. To these 
scanty memoira we may add, in the gmteful language of 
his biographer, that, Unmarried himself, and not anxiou!« 
to aggrandize hU^ family, which had long ranked among 
the best in a county justly proud of its ancient gentry, sir 
Richard Sutton bestowed handsome benefactions and kind 
remembrances among bis kinsmen; but be wedded the 
public, and made posterity his heir. An active coadjutor 
from the first to the bishop of Lincoln in laying the foun> 
dation of BraaeR'Uose college, he completed the building, 
revised the laws, and doubled the revenues of the growing 
seminary, leaving it a perpetual monument of the conso¬ 
lidated wisdom and joint munificence of Smyth and of 
Sutton.'^ 

The estates given by sir Bicbard Sutton were, the manor 
of Burgh or Borowe or Erdeborowe, in the parish of So- 
merby in the county of Leicester, and other estates in the 
same parish and neighbourhood; an estate in the parish of 
St* Mary, Strand, London, which in 1673 was sold to the 
commissioner! for enlarging the streets after the great 6re, 
for the sum of 1700/. and with this an estate was purchased 
at Burwardescot or Buracot in Oxfordshire^ which baa re¬ 
cently been exchanged for other lands at Stanford in the 
vale of White Horse. He gave also the manor of Cropredj 
in the comity of Oxford, and certain lands there, and an 
estate in North Ockington or Wokyndon, in the county of 
Essex. AU these sir Richard granted to the college by 
lease, July 18, 1519, and on Nov, 29th following, by a 
conveyance under his own band and seal, he released them 
to the society for everJ 


i Cbiirtoa^i Livfli oS tbe Foiuden.— Chafmei/i Hist* of OiforJ. 
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SUTTON (Thomas), founder of the Charter-house 
school and hospital, was descended of the ancient family 
of the Suttona of Lincolnshire, and Was born at Knalth, in 
that county, in 1533. He received the hrst part of his 
education at Eton school, whence it is supposed he was 
sent to Cambridge, and matriculated of St.John's college, 
Nov. 27, 1551, but this seerfis very doubtful, at least there 
is no direct proof, and his being afterwards a benefactor td 
Magdalen and Jesus colleges would incttne us to give theni 
the preference, bat his name does not occur in the registers 
of either. He is said to have removed afterwards to Lin^ 
coln*s*inn, for the study of the law; but this not suiting 
his disposition, or what we think eiccremely probable, hU 
futbhr, and perhaps himself, inoUning to the reformation, 
he evaded the miseries of queeti Mary's reign, by employ¬ 
ing alinost the whole Of that disastrous period in travelling 
on the continent, « 

His father Kichard Sutton, steward of the courts in Lin^ 
coin, died in that city in 1558, and his son, on his return 
home in 1562, found himself in possession of considerable 
property. He was now about thirty years of age, and rec^ 
koned an accompilshed gentleman. He was first retained 
by the duke of Norfolk, whose favours he acknowledges in 
his will by a legacy of 400/.; and afterwards became se¬ 
cretary to the earl of Warwick, and occasionally also to his 
brother the earl of Leicester. In 1569, the earl of War¬ 
wick being master-generiil of ihe ordnance, appointed Mr. 
Sutton master of the ordnance at Berwick, a post of great 
trust at that time, Berwick being a frontier garrison to Scot¬ 
land. In this situation be distinguished himself much on 
the breaking out of the rebellion in the north by the earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland j and by the re¬ 
commendation of bis two patrons, he obtained a patent the 
same year for the ofhee of mastcr^generai of the ordnance 
in the north, for life; and in 1373, he commanded one of 
the five batteries, which obliged the strong castle of Edin¬ 
burgh to surrender to the English. It is probable, that, 
aa master-general of the orduance, he attended the earl of 
Sussex, president of the North, into Scotland, with an 
army in 1570, though he is not expressly named in Cam¬ 
den's annals for that year. But in 1573, he is named as 
one of the chief of those LSOO men who marched into 
Scotland to the assistance of the regent, the earl of Mor- 
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ton, by order of queen Elizabetbi and laid siege to Edio^ 
burgh castle^ 

While thus employed in military aJTairs, it appears that 
he made a very considerable acc^sioii of forimue, by pur¬ 
chasing of the bishop of Durham the manors of Gateshead 
and Wickbanis with iheir valuable coaUmines, and in 1570 
obtained a lease from the crown for the term of seventh- 
nine years ; and thb speculation was so successful, that in 
ten years afterwards he was repnted to be worth 50,000/. 
a very great sum in those days. He was not less successful 
in L592, when some time after hia return to London, he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Gardiner, esq. of 
Grove-place in the parish of Chalfont Sl Giles in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and widow of John Dudley of Stoke Newii^ton 
in Middlesex, esq. a near relation of tha earl of Warwick. 
By this lady he had a considerable estate, and a moiety of 
the manor of Stoke Newington, where he resided as his 
country house. iK the city about the same time he pur¬ 
chased a large house near Broken Wharf, Tbames-strccT, 
where he began the business of merchant, and with such 
skill and success, that be waa soon considered as at the 
head of bis profession, and bad vast concerns abroad. 
T^ese last he contrived to be of importance even to bis 
country, for when the design of the Spanish armada was 
first discovered by sir FrancU Walsingbam, Mr. Sutton had 
a chief hand in so draining the bank of Genoa, as to im¬ 
pede the Spanish monarch's supplies, until England had 
lime to prepare her defence. Mr. Sutton was likewise one 
of the chief victuallers of the navy, and is thought to have 
been master of the bark called Sutton of 70 tons and 30 
men, one of the volunteers which attended the English 
fleet against the Armada in 1583. He is likewise said to 
have been a commissioner for prizes under lord Charles 
Howard, high admiral of England, and going to sea with 
letters of marque, be took a Spanish ship worth 90,000/. 

Zn 15Q0, having married hts wife's daughter by Mr. Dud¬ 
ley, to Francis Popbam, esq. son and heir to the lord chief 
justice of that oume, and being now without any children, 
or prospect of any by Mrs. Sutton, he gradually quitted bii« 
fiiaess and London, and resided at one or other of his coun¬ 
try seats, for be had now purchased several estates. He 
also in 1534 surrendered bis patent of master of the ord¬ 
nance in the north, and about the saute time conveyed in 
trust all his estates in Essex to found an hospital at Hoi- 
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iingbury BottcSiers in that county^ but wilh a poorer of re¬ 
vocation <jiuniig life, which actually took place, wheu be 
meditated his greater foundation of the Charrcr'house* In 
1602 his wife died at Baliham in Cambridgeshire; where he 
bad for some time resided with great splendour. She ap¬ 
pears to have been a woman of great good sense, and to 
have contributed so much to bts comfort, that after her 
death, he began to wean himself from the world, reduced 
hb household establishment, and lired in a comparatively 
private manner. 

The disposition of his great property towards some cha¬ 
ritable purpose seem*^ now to have engrossed all his thoughts* 
Fuller gives it as a well-authenticated fact, that *^Mr*Suc^ 
ton'used often to repair into a private garden, where he 
poured forth his prayers to God, and was frequently over¬ 
heard to use this expression, * Lord, thou bast given me a 
large and liberal estate, give me also ^ heart to make uie 
thereof/ ** A man of his property, hesitating only how he 
was to dispose of it in his Itfe-iime, could not be long without 
advisers. It appears indeed to have been a general topic 
of curiosity, in what manner Mr. Sutton would bestow his 
wealth, and in 1608 a very singular instance of impertinent 
interference occurred. At that time a report was spread 
that be meant to leave his vast property to the duke of 
York, afterwards Charles L; and in order to confirm him in 
this resolution, a peerage was to be offered to him* This 
report, and the mean trick of the peerage, bo revolting to 
an independent mind, he traced to sir John Harrington, 
who defended himself but weakly* The matter, however, 
rested there* Among advisers of a better kind, was the 
pious and worthy Hall, afterward a bishop of Norwich, who 
wrote to him a long letter, exciting him to come to some 
determination respecting his intended charity* This pro¬ 
bably was Buccettsful, as it certainly was acceptable, for 
soon after the receipt of it, be abandoned bis design of 
building an hospital in Essex, and purchased of the eart of 
Suffolk, Howard-house, the Ute dissolved Charter-house 
near SmiihBeid, for the sum of J3,00Di^ and upon that in 
IGLI founded the present hospital, and^ endowed it with 
the bulk of hts property. He intended to have been him¬ 
self the first master, but soon after the foundation, being 
seizt d with a stow fever, and perceiving his end to ap¬ 
proach, he executed a deed, nominating the Kev* John 
Hmton, vicar of Littlebury in Essex, to that office* He 
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died at Hackney Dec< I2t 1611, and waa interred with 
^reat magnlRccnce in the chapel of the Charter*bou^e, 
where a monument wa^ erected to his memory* Ac his 
death he was the richest untitled subject in- the kiiigdom^ 
haring in land SOOOL a year, and in money upwards of 
60,000^* His will contains many individual legacies of the 
charitable kind. Soon after his death, his nephew, Simon 
Baxter, to whom he left estate worth 10,000^. and 300/* 
in money, all which he squandered away, made an inefTec- 
tual attempt to set aside the will j the matter was brought 
to a fair hiring, and in 16 L 3 it was determined that the 
fouiidadon, incorporation, and endowment of the huspiial 
was sufficient, good, and effectual in law. This attempt of 
Baxter's w'as much censured at the time, and it is to he 
regretted that much dF the odium fell on sir Francis [after¬ 
ward lord) Bacon, then solicitor-general, who was his chief 
advijfer. 

Of Mr. Sutton’s personal character, we are told, tliat “ he 
was strong‘liuilt and compact, of a middle stature, with a 
good comf)le%ion and agreeable mien; neither nice nor 
negligent in his apparel, but modest and clean, enjoying a 
good state of health till the decays of old age broke in upon 
it. He was a very alFectionate tender husband, an exact 
hul kind master, a good natured honest man, sober and re- 
lig^icus both at home and abroad, very compassioUitte and 
very grateful," As a public benefactor, Sutton deserves to 
be held in honourable remembrance, and it is piecing to 
reflect that his design ha^ never been interrupted or im¬ 
peded by improper administration, and that few schools 
have produced men of more eminence as teachers or 
scholars. ^ 

SUWORHOW, or, as pronounced, SUVOROFF, RIM- 
NIKSKI (CooNf Alexander), an eminent Russian gene¬ 
ral, of an ancient Swedish family^ was born in 1730, or as 
some think in ^1732, and was originally intended for the 
profetsian of the law. His inclinations, however. Leading 
him to the army, he entered as a private in 1743, and in 
1734 bad attained tne rank of lieutenant. He mad* his 
first campaign in the seven years war against the Prussians 
in 1759, and entered upon actual service under prince 
Wolgunski* He marched against the Prussians with the 
rank of flrst major i and was at the battle of Kimneradorf, 

' Li^ by BetrcToft.—Hfame'j “ Damu* CftrUidiiUL"^—Blog. 
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at the taking of Berlin* He this campaign signaUsed 
Iitmself by many acts of valour, until the year lT€ii, when 
a truce was made between Prussia and Russia, which was 
followed by a peace* Although he was attached to the in¬ 
fantry service, count Boman^ow presented him at the gene¬ 
ral promotion as colonel of cavalry, from his superior know¬ 
ledge in that department of the army; but there were cer¬ 
tain obstacles which caused that line of promotion to be 
abandoned^ Soon after, the count Patiin, who commanded 
in Pomerania, sent him to Petersburgh with an account of 
the return of the troops* On this occasion he gave him a 
special letter of recommendation to the empress, who pre- 
Bented him a colonel's com mission, written with her own 
hand* 

In August 1762 he was appointed colonel of the regi¬ 
ment of infantry of Astracan, which was in garrison at 
Petersburg!!; and when the ceremonial of her coronation 
callt^d the empress to Moscow, she ordered him to remEun 
at Petershurgh, where she charged him with the execution 
of some very important commissionB. After her return, bis 
regiment was sent,to distant service, and was replaced by 
the infantry of Susdal, consisting of more than a thousand 
men, of which be received the command in 1763, In au¬ 
tumn of the following year be went into garrbon at Ladoga, 
in tT6S he was advanced to the rank of brigadier; and as 
the war was just commenced against the confederates of 
Poiand, he was ordered to repair with all speed to the fron¬ 
tiers of that kingdom in the course of November, and in 
the moat unfavourable season of the year. During the 
winter he was cuntinually engaged in improving bit regi¬ 
ment in their manceuvres, and habituating them to every 
action that would be required, and every circumstance that 
might happen in a state of actual service. In the follow¬ 
ing summer of 1769 these troops were stationed on the 
frontiers of Poland, from whence they were sent to War¬ 
saw, a march of eighty German miles, which he completed 
in twelve days* He overcame Kotelpowski, near Warsaw, 
and defeated and dispersed the troops commanded by the 
two Fulawskis* He afterwards took up bis quarters at Lub¬ 
lin ; and the Russian army in Poland requiring the estab¬ 
lishment of four major-generals, he warn advanced to that 
rank on the Ist of January, (770, 

In the middle of the gummer, when colonel Moflchinski 
had gained a reinforcement, our general gained a lecotid 
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victory over him ; and in the autumn of the same year he 
attempted an operation on the Vis^tnla, but from the rapi*> 
dity of the cunrciH be cniftsed the pontoon in ieapijig irom 
the bank^ and failinj^ into the river, wait in great daii>rx:r of 
being drotvned, ^fter marry fruitless attempts to save him, 
a. grep-^dier at length leizad a lock or his hair, and dreifr 
him to the bank ; but in getting out of the water be struck 
his breast against a pontoon, which caused a violent con¬ 
tusion, that threatened his life, and from which he did not 
recover fur several months. Towards the end of the year 
the empress sent him the order of S^'Anne^ ^ . t 

^We ahalt not detail alt the various exploits of the 
ral; it will be sufficient to take notice of the principal of 
them. He afterwards fought and beat the army of the coii- 
federifttes under Pulawski and Nowisi, and the empress con- 
fejTcd on him the order of Sc. George of the third ebss, aa 
a testimony of the satisfaction she had received from his 
services.. A second confederation being formed in Lithua- 
uia, the general again defeated the army under Ogmski; 
and this victory was considered so Important that the em¬ 
press sent him, as conqueror of the grand Diarshah the or- 
^der of Alexander. This victory was obtained on the lltb 
,of September, 1771. 

The confederates soon after surprized Cracow, which 
obliged Suworrovv to hasten and blockade the place. After 
some time it capitulated. On this occasion be shewed his 
^magnanimity to IM<#ns Cfroisi, one of the French officers, 
to wLiooi he said, on being offered hU sword, I cannot 
receive the sword of a gallant man in the service of a king, 
who is the ally of my own sovereign.’* Tranqnitliiy was 
soon after restored to Poland, where Suworrow served du¬ 
ring four years without interrtipiion. Independent of the 
nuruerous inferior actions and muitiplted skirmishes, in 
which his courage was always displayed, and bis nitlitary 
capacity never failed to appear; he was covered with glory 
by the victory of Stalowtz and the capture of CracowP: 
which gave.the promise of that brilliant career that,be 
afterwards run, 

lu September 1772 he was attached to the corps of 
ueraV Elmpt, ordered to Finland by the way of Petersburg, 
where he arrived in the winter. Iii Feb, 1773, he was em¬ 
ployed in inspecting the frontiers of Finland, where be 
heartL eveiy complaint, and made every necessary commu- 
lUcatioD to redrew them. Towards the aprkig the congress 
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of the Turku at Soczan separated; the truce was at an end^ 
and tt appeared as If war would be rekiudledp Qur gene> 
ral now received orders to join the army in Moldariaf where 
he served under field marshal Romanzow* The yean 1773 
and 1774 included the first Turkish war. In May 177S he 
arrived at Jaisy» and received a command. He then pwed 
the Danube) and defeated the Turks atTurtukey. On this 
victory he dispatched an account to marihal Romau^ow^ In 
the following terms; 

** Honour and glo^ to God I Glory to you Romanzow ! 
We are in posiessioiTof Turtukey^ and I am in it. 

“ SUWORROW/^ 

Af a recompenee for this victory the empress transmitted 
to him the cross of the order of St. George. During the 
remainder of the war, which was of short continuance) Sn- 
worrow was constantly engaged and constantly successful; 
and after the peace wait ordered tO'MoscoW) to assist in ap¬ 
peasing the troubles occasioned by the famous rebel Pu- 
gatcheff) whom he took prisoner* For several years after 
this Suworrow was employed in the Crimea^ on the Cu¬ 
ban, and against the Nogay Tartar*^ in a kind of ser¬ 
vice which, however important to the empress, furnished 
no opportunities for that wonderful display of promptitude 
UTid resource which bad characterised bis more active cam¬ 
paigns* 

In the end of the year 1785, Suworrow was promoted to 
the rank of general^in^chief; and at the breaking out of the 
war with the Turks in 1787, be shewed how well he was 
entitled to that rank, by hjs masterly defence of Kinhurn; 
a place of no strength, but of great importance, as it is si¬ 
tuated at the mouth of the Dneiper, opposite to Ocxakow. 
At the siege of Oczakow he commanded the left wirtg of 
the army under prince Potemkin, and was dangerously 
wounded. In 1789, he was appointed to the command of 
the army which was to co-operate with the prince of Saxe 
Coboui'g in Walachia, and on the 22d of September, gained, 
in conjunction with that prince, the memorable victory of 
Ryunnik, over the Turks, one of the greatest that hks ever 
been achieved* According to the least exaggerated ac¬ 
counts, the Turkish army amounted to 90,000 or 100,000 
men, while that of the allies did not exceed 28,000. The 
carnage was dreadful, no quarter having been given to the 
Turks, and on this account the Russian general has been 
charged with savage barbarity. ]t ii said, however, that 
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tbe comm&irders of the allied army, aware of the immense 
auperiority of their enetnies, had resolTed^ before the eo- 
gagemeot^ not to encumber themselves with prisoners, whom 
they could not secure without more than hazarding the fate 
of the day. The taking of Bender and Belgrade were the 
immediate consequences of the victory of Rymnik, for his 
share in which Sowurrow was created a count of the Roman 
empire by the emperor Joseph, and by bis own sovereign, 
a count of the empire of Hiisista with the title of Rymnik- 
ski, and the order of St Andrew of the first class. 

Ht 5 next memorable exploit was the taking of Ismatlow 
in 1790, which be accomplished after a most furious assault 
in about eleven hours* In this dreadful space of time, the 
Ottomans lost 33,000 men killed or dangerously wounded: 
10,000 who were taken prisoners: besides 6000 women and 
children, and 2000 Christians of Moldavia, who fell in the 
general massacre* The plunder was immense; but Suwor* 
row, who was inaccessible to any views of private ioierest, 
did not appropriate to himself a iingle article, not so much 
as a horse, of which about 10,000, many extremely beau¬ 
tiful, were found in the place. Having, according to his 
custom, rendered solemn tbanks to God for his victory, be 
wrote to prince Potemkin the following Spartan letter : 

The Rnasiaii colours wave on the ramparts of Ismallow.*' 

Peace being concloded with the Turks in December 
1791, no political events occurred from that period to call 
forth the military talents of Suwonow till 1794, when he 
vi^as Bent to disarm the Poles in Red Russia, as a step to¬ 
wards the partition of Poland then concerted between the 
empress, the emperor, and the king of Prussia. He after¬ 
wards stormed and took Praja, with immense slaughter, 
and Warsaw having consequently capitulated, tbe king¬ 
dom of Poland was overturned* Suworrow's character bus 
suffered by the conduct of the taking of Praja as well as 
that of Ismallow; but it is not our purpose to enter into a 
discussion on tbe subject, still less on the policy of the 
partition of Poland, Siiworrow never appears to have en¬ 
tered into the niceties of political deliberation* He was a 
mere soldier who obeyed the commands of his superiors, 
and we have every reason to think, tempered them with as 
much lenity as the difbcuU circumstances in which he was 
frequently placed, would admit. For his servicei in Po¬ 
land, tbe empress advanced him to tbe rank of lield*marshal- 
general, loaded him with Jewels, and presented him with 
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«n estate of 7000 peaunu, in the district of Koliili, ^htcfa 
had been the scene of bis fim battle in the course of thU 
campaign. 

From the subjugation of Poland we hear little more of 
Suworrow, until he entered upon his career in ItaJy^ when 
the emperor Paul, who had^ succeeded hU cnoiher on the 
throne of Russia, joined in the confederacy against France 
in 1799* He assumed the command of the combined army 
of Russians and Austrians, and such was bis success that 
the French lost, one after another, all the principal towns 
in the north of Italy, and were defeated in the bloody hat'* 
tie of Nuri, After that action, Suworrow crossed the Alps, 
and marched into Swisserland, driving the French from 
mount St. Gothard, But here his gallant career was iuter- 
ru(ited by the deteat of another division of the Russians, 
who were attacked by the French general Mussetia near 
Zurich, and obliged to cross the Rhine into Germany* 
This disaster, with the failure of the expected aid from the 
Austrians, obliged Suworrow, who was opposed by Moreau, 
to cominence a fighting retreat towards the lake of Cun'* 
stanceT and after prodigious exertions of valour, be arrived 
there with a much diminished army, and effected a Junction 
with the remainder of the troops that bad been defeated by 
Mdssena, He was now recalled home, and under the pres¬ 
sure of fatigue, vexation, and fever, reached Petersburgh, 
where he soon fell into a childish state, and died May 18, 
1800. His capricious master is said to have displayed his 
re^ientment by refusing the usual military honours to his re¬ 
mains, and even deprived his son of his rank of major-ge* 
neral. The present emperor Alexander, however, repaired 
this injustice to the memory of an oflicerso brave and faith¬ 
ful, by erecting his statue in the imperial gardens. Ano¬ 
ther account says that Paul, although he endeavoured to 
disgrace Suworrow at the end of his life, ordered him a 
magniheent funeral. 

Ill bis person Suvvorrow was tall, considerably exceeding 
MX feet, and full chested. His countenance was stern; 
but among hi* friends hi* manners were plea^tant, and his 
dispositions were kind. His temper was naturally violent; 
but that violence he constantly laboured to moderate, though 
he was never able completely to extinguish it* According 
to Mr. Anthing, an effervescent spirit of impatience pre-* 
dominated in hi? character; and it peicbaps never happened 
(says that auilior) that the execution of his orders equalled 
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the rapidity of his wbhest Thotj^ be dhKked ali public 
eatertainnients^ yet when circuoistances Jed him to any of 
them, he appeared to partake, and endeavoured to promote, 
the general pleasure. 8otnetimet he condescended even 
to dance aod pby at cards, though very rarely, and merely 
that he might not interrupt the etiquette of public man¬ 
ners, to which, when not in the field, he was very attentive* 
In the field he may be said to have spent the whole of his 
Ufe from the period at which he first joined the army in the 
seven years* war; for during the time he was not engaged 
m actual warfare, and that time, taken altogether, did not 
exceed twelve years, he was always placed at the head of 
armies statjotied on the frontier of iocne enemy's country* 
He was therefore a mere warrior, and at such had no fixe'd 
habitation. With respect to his table and lodging, he 
contented himtielf with whatever he found, requiring no¬ 
thing but what absolute necessity demands, and what might 
be transported with ease from one place to another. Hb 
couch consisted of a heap of fresh hay suiEciently elevated, 
and scattered into considerable breadth, with a white sheet 
spread over it, a cushion for hU pillow, and a cloak for his 
coverlid. For the last twenty year* of bis life, he never 
made use of a looking-glass, or incuitibered his person with 
either watch or money. 

He was sincerely attached to tbe religion of his country, 
and a strict observer of its rites, which he equally strictly 
■ enjoined on all under his coimnand, HU biographer aa- 
aure* us that from hU earliest years he was euarnoured of 
the sciences, and improved himself in them; but as the 
ntUitary science was the sole object of his regard, those 
authors of every nation who investigate, illustrate, or iin« 
prove it, engrossed his literary leisure* Hence Cornelius 
Nepca was with him a favourite classic ; and he read, with 
great avidity and attention, the histories of Montecuculi 
and Turenne, C«sar, however, and Charles XIl, were 
the heroes whom he most admired, and whose activity and 
coiirage become the favourite objects of his imitation* The 
love of his country, and the ambition to contend in arms 
for lU glory, were the predominant passions of his active 
lifc^; and ta^thetn he sacrificed every inferior sentiment, 
and cousecrated all the powers of his body and mind.' 

: SUZ£, Countess. See COLIGNL 
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SWAMMERDAM (JoHtf), in «mitient nitunlUt arnd 
anatomist, waa born at Amsterdam in 1637, where. bi« fa¬ 
ther was an apothecary, and had a miifeiim of natural hup* 
lory* He unended hia ton for the cUureh, and wkh thit 
view give him a classical education, but the boy pveviUed 
upon him to let him apply to physic. He wae cheretbee 
kept at boaie, ttU be t^bould be properly qualihed to en» 
gage in that study, and frequently employed in deaning, 
and arranging the articles of his father^s collection. From 
this occupation he acquired a taste for natural history, and 
soon began to form a aniseum of bis own. Entomology 
having particularly struck his fancy, he became indefati* 
gable in discovering, catching, and examining, the Hying 
insects, not only in the province of Holland, but in those 
of GueldreUnd and Utrecht. Jn 16$I he went to Leydea, 
to pursue bis studies, which he did with lo much luccest, 
that, in 1663, he was admitted a candidate of physic, after 
undergoing the examinauatis prescribed on that occasion 
On his arrival at Leyden, be contracted a friendship with 
the great anatomist Nicolas Steiio, and ever after lived 
with him ill intimacy. 

The arcana of anatomy now exciting bis curiosity, one 
of bk Brat objects was to consider how the parts of the 
body, prepared by dissection, could be preserved in a state 
for anatomical demonstration; and in this he succeeded, 
as he had done before in his nicer coiurivances to dissect 
and prepare the minutest insects. After this;, he made a 
journey into France, where he spent some time at Saumur 
with Tanaquil Faber, and made a variety of observations 
upon insects. From Saumur he went to Paris, in 1664, 
ivhere he lived in the same house with his friend Steuo. 
He likewise coritracted an intimacy with Thevenot, who 
strenuously recommended him lo Conrad Van Beuningeo, 
a senator and burgomaster of Amsterdam, and at that ttmo 
that republic's minister at the court of France:, Beuntngett 
obtained leave for Swammerdam, at his return home, to 
dissect the bodies of such patients as should happen to die 
in tlic hospital of that city. 

He returned to Leyden to take his degrees; and took, the 
occasion of bU stay there to cultivate a friendship with Van 
Horne, who had been formerly his preceptor in anatomy^ 
It was at this time, Jan. 1667, that in Van Home't.bautej 
Swammerdam Hrst injected the uterine vessels of a humaii 
subject with ceraceous matter, which most useful art he 
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afterwards brought to great perfecttoti. In February the 
same year, he tvas admitted ro hts degree as doctor of pby« 
sicj after having puhliciy mauitained his theBts on respira¬ 
tion | which vrm then conceived only in short and con¬ 
tracted argiimetFts, but appeared soon after with consider¬ 
able additions, with a dedication to Thevenot* It was thus 
that Swammerdam cultivated anatomy with the greatest art 
and labour, ui conjunction with Van Horne; but a quartan 
ague, M'Jiicli attacked him this year, brought him so very 
low, that he found himself under a necessity of discon- 
tinuing these studies ; which, on his recovery, he entirely 
neglected, in order to give himself up to his favourite pur¬ 
suit of entomology. 

In 1668, the grand duke of Tuscany being then in Hol¬ 
land with Mr. Theveiiot, in order to see the cariosities of 
the country, came to view those of i^wammerdam and his 
father; and on this occasion, our author dissected some 
insects in the presence of that prince, who was struck with 
admiration at his uncommon dexterity - in Uandlijig tliose 
minute objects, and especially at his proving, that the fu¬ 
ture butterHy lies with all iu parts neatly folded up in a 
caterpillar; by actually removing the integuments that 
cover the former, and extricating und exhibiting all its 
part*, however minute, with incredible ingenuity, and by 
means of instruments of an inconceivable fineness. On 
this occasion hts highness oHTered him 1!^,0Q0 florins for his 
share of the collection, provided he would remove them 
into Tuscany, and live at the court of Florence ; but Swam¬ 
merdam, from religious motives, aa well as a dislike of a 
court life, declined the proposal. He now continued his 
researches into the nature and properties of insects, and in 
1569, he published a general history of them, a work which 
afterwards proved the lasting monument of his talents. 
But, iu the mean time his father resenting his neglect of 
his profession, endeavoured to recall him to it by refusing 
him any pecuniary aid. This induced him at last to pro¬ 
mise to resume his profession; but, as be had injured his 
health by the closeneifs of his studies, a retiremenc to the 
country for some time was requisite that be might recover 
his strength, and return to his business with new force and 
spirits. He was, however, scarcely settled in his country 
retirement^ when, in 1670, he relapsed into hts former 
occupation. Thevenot, in the mean lime, informed of the 
disagreeineat between Swammerdam and his fatherj did 
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a.U that lay m hb power to engage the former to retire into 
l*'rance, a»d probably some amicable arrangement oiight 
have been made^ had not Swammerdam^ in 1675^ formed 
a connection with the then famous Antonia Boungnon, and 
became totally absorbed in alt her mysticiam and devout 
reveries. After this he grew altogether careless of the 
pursuits in which he had so much delighted, and withdrew 
himself in a great measure from the world, and followed 
and adopted all the enthusiasms of Antonia. In this per¬ 
suasion he neglected his person, waned away to the figure 
of a skeleton by hb various acts of mortification, and died 
at AmsLerdain in 16S0. 

The works of this celebrated anatomist and naturalist, 
are, b **Tractatus Physico-Anatomico-Medicus de Respi- 
ratione,’' Leyden, 1667, I6TT, and 1679, in dvo, and 173^, 
4to. 2, General History of Insects,’* Utrecht, 1669, 4to, 
to Durcli, but published there in 1635, 4<tQ, in French, and 
at L<^yUen,iii Latin, 1685, with fine engravings. Z* “ Mi- 
raculum Natural, seu, uteri nmliebris fabrica,” Leyden^ 
1672, 1679, 1717, 1729, 4to, with plates. He was im¬ 
pelled to this publication by Van Horne, who had claimed 
some of his discoveries. 4. flistorla Jnaectorum gene- 
raiis; adjicitur dilucidatlo, qu3, speciatia cujusvU ordinis 
exempla figuris accuratissime, cam natural! maguitudine, 
quam ope microscupii aucta, ilhiscrantur/’ Leyd. 1733, 
4to. This translation of his history of insects is by Hen- 
ninius, but the best edition of this valuable work is that 
which appeared at Leyden in 1737, 2 vols. folio, under the 
title Bihlia Natural sive, Historia Insectorum in classes 
certas reducta, &c.** The lerrned owe this to Bocrhaare, 
for the manuscript having been left by the author to his 
executors, had been handed about ull it was difiicutt to be 
traced. Of this an English translation was published in 
1757, folio, by sir John Hill and others, and with Boer- 
haave*s plates.^ 

SWANEVELT (Herman), an eminent FiemUh land- 
icape painter, was born In 1620, and is generally said to 
have been the disciple of Gerard Douw; but he went very 
young to Italy, and placed himself with Claude Lorraine, 
and soon proved worthy of so distinguished a master. He 
atudied nature incessantly; and very frequently, along with 
Claude, observed the lingings of the morning-light on the 
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surfaces of different objects, on the mountains} rocks, trees, 
skiei, and waters; and the various effects of light at noon 
and evening; by which he was enabled his own 

works so much truth and nature, as wlU for ever render 
them extremely estimable, and in bis lire-time they were 
sold for rety high prices. He also enriched hu ideas by 
frequenting the elegant remaiDs of antiquity about Home, 
and in that study spent all his leisure hours, and from his 
retired manner of life, although be was by birth a Pleming, 
was distinguished by the name of the Hermit of Italy. 
The reputation which bta pictures procured him, and the 
demand he, had for them, excited in some degree the jea¬ 
lousy of Claude, which is a proof how near he. approached 
him. He etched also in a bold, free, and ma!vterly style, 
and published, from his own designs, various seta of land¬ 
scapes, amounting in all to one hundred and fourteen. He 
died in 1680.' 

SWEDENBORG (EmNO^L), a Swedish enthusiast, 
and the founder of a well-known, although, we trust, de¬ 
clining sect, was born at Stockholm Jan. 29, 1689. Hii^ 
father was bishop of W^est Gothia, and it may he supposed 
that his education was good, since he published a volume 
of Latin poetry when he was only twenty years old. The 
title was, '^Ludus Heliconius, sive Caniiina Miscellanea, 
qufc variis in locis cecinit.’* The same year he began bis 
travels ; and having visited England, Holland, France, and 
Germany, returned in 1714 to^Stoukholm, where iw'o years 
after, he was appointed by Charles XU. assessor of the 
metallic college. HU studies during tfds part of his life, 
were chiefiy devoted to mat^emaUcs and natural philoso¬ 
phy ; and be was essentially useful to his king by enabling 
him to convey his heavy artillery by water, where they 
could uot go by land. He published about this period, 
many scientiBca) and philosophical works ; and succeeding 
to the favour of queen Uirica Eleanora, after the death of 
Charles XlL was by her ennobled in 1719. In pursuance 
of his duty, as belonging to the metalUc college, he tra-^ 
veiled to view the mines, and then inspected also the ma¬ 
nufactures of bis’ country. In consequence of this, he 
published several tracts on subjects relating to the philo¬ 
sophy of the arts. He returned to Stockholm hi 1722, and 
divided bis time between the duties of his oflBce and bia 
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private Riudies. In 17SS, be bad completed bU great 
work, entitled “ Opera Philoiopbica et Mi tier alia,” which 
wa« primed under hia direction in 1734, partly at Dreaden, 
and partly at Lelpsic* It forma 3 Tola. folio, k tlliutrated 
by plates, and h written with great strength of judgment. 
In 1720, be had been admitted into the society of science* 
at U}>sat; and between that and 1724, bad received a 
similar honour from the royai academy at Stoekholip, and 
that of Petensburgh* He corresponded also with many 
learned foreigners. But the time was now approaching 
when all the desire of baron Swedenborg, for literary or 
other worldly distinction, was to be absorbed in feelings of 
a sublimcr nature. Whether too intense an application to 
study bad disordered, or a natural tendency to entbusiaam: 
had indamed h» mind, he conceived himself miraculously 
called to ihe office of revealing the moat hidden arcana.. 
*‘ln the year 1743,” he says, in one of his works, *‘the 
Lord was graeiouily pleased to manifest himself to me, in 
a personal appeortmce; to open in me a sight of the spirts 
tual world, and to enable me to convene with spirits and 
angels; and this privilege has continued with me to this 
day.” From tins time, he devoted his very able pen to 
such subjects as this most extraordinary state of mind sug¬ 
gested. He published, ** De cultu et Ainore Dei,” Lond, 
1745, 4to; De telluribus in mundo nostro Eolari,” 1758 ^ 
“ De Equo albo in Apocalypsi,” 1758; "De tiova Hiero- 
aolyma" De Gcclo et luferno" Sapientia angelica de 
Divina Providentja,” Amsterdam, 1764; “ Vera Chnstiana 
religio,” AmsL 1771 ; and many other books* He parti¬ 
cularly visUed Amsterdam and London, where these ex¬ 
travagant works were published, mi d where they have since 
been translated by his admirers. One of his fancies about 
the spiritual world is, that it admits not of space: yet he 
tells us, that ft man is so little changed after death, that he 
does T>ot even know that he is pot Jiving in the present 
world ; that he eats and drinks, and even enjoys conjugal 
delights, as in the present world ; that the resemblance 
between the two worlds is so great, that in the spiritual 
there are cities, palaces, bouses, books, merchandise, drc^ 

.fitCi—Universal Theology, voL 7. p* 734. This extraordi* 
iiary man died in London, March 39, 1772; hU remain* 
lay in state, and were afterwards deposited in a vault In the 
Swedish church near Rad cliff-high way. 

Swedenborg was, in binisclf, a harmless, though a very 
Vou XXIX* E I / 
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e^tr&vagant tkithujiiast. Hit sect doei not «ppe«r td bate 
made much progress dunog bis lifei but is now establi^etl 
HI EngUnd, under the title ef The New Jerusokm Ckwvhf. 
It H A kitid of Cbristinmty, modified accordmg to the 
wfaimt of tbe tutboff ftcknmledging 4 Trimt/i but not 
eiCBCtly in the sense of any other churob^ and an unity in 
« peculiar sense also; pretending that the spiritual sense of 
the Suriptures was neter known till it was repealed to ^we-^ 
denborg^ Tbc continued intercouneof spirits with men ts 
one part of bi* doctrine; with many other reveries, wbioh 
would hardly appear to deserve notice, were they not still 
considered by many aS the result of inspiration. That 
4he6o strange delusions should subsist in a time when true 
iiiith bat wavered without reason, is extraordirtary. To a 
v^^on^le pemn, the inspection of any one of hts mysti'^ 
.cal books seems a sufBcient preservative from the infection, 
^ume of hi« followers have been bold enough to represent 
iiim as a man without enthusiasm,’ 

SWERT, or SWEllTiUS {FftANCfs), a Flemish bisto- 
fitn and antiquary, was born at Antwerp in 15G7, 
have no particulars of bis literary progress, but a general 
character that he was a man of science and learning, of an 
amiable disposition, and occasiotialiy a wit, a poet, and a 
man of businessi He devoted much of his tune to stud}', 
and published a great many works which brought him con¬ 
siderable repuuttooi. Saxiua says he does not know wlie- 
tber be married or lived single, nor, be adds, is it et 
jmiicli importance. This, i know, that be does not speak 
wry respectfully of the ladies and ibeir cofiipany4 He 
says of Janus Dousa, tbe father, that when be retiiniad 
home^ he married that neegssar^ a Whatei^r 

feason Sweet had for using this expreiaion, Saxius might 
hare known from Velerius Andreas, or from Foppen, that 
he Dsamed Susanna Van Erp, and had a family of aia 
children# He died at Antwerp in I62&, aged sixty^two* 

> Hit principal worht are, 1. “ Narrationes Htstorioie in 
Deorum Deflrumque capita, ab Ortelio vulgata,’^ Antwerp^ 

2. ** Bftlgii totiufl sive XVIf proviaciarum 
jOenuanim iuferiorta brerts descripiio,** 160$, La* 

xrimffi in' fuuere Ab# Ottelii, cum OrteKi 1604 
4, ** Meditationes J, Cardinatis de Turrecremata in yitdni 
Cbriati, cum vita Card. Cologn, 1607, 12roo.* 5. 
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injtoriptions, ibitl. Itioft, dihI 1625^ Bvt>. 
"^Mohiimenta ftepulchralta Bfabunine,'* Ant, JelJ, Sto. 

^‘Nocse in Hieronyoii Magii de Tintinnabulii Mbdlixm 
ipostlrninmn/' 160B, mhS iit&4^^8To« 9^ ^ Miisa^ efnntfs 

Juftti Lijwif/* Ant«r* i>609;'4to* 9. “ Floreto Etfibiftiii/* 

Cologn, 1614^ ond 1630* 10^ ^'Athente Bdgicin/* Am*. 

K28» fotiOr a work oh the pl«i,ta»d couch ok k boitSowed 
from, Valcriui Aiidreos. To thete ^axius adds ** tomm 
Butgicarmti Anitaloii, Chronioi €t hktnrici anuqtii et i^oen^ 
tiorea,** Praticfort, 1620, 2 vvdt, foliOi^ 

SWIETEN* See VAN SWIETEN- 
SWIFT (Joptathan), an iUuBtnous English*it, andyiutty 
celebrated also for his political knowledge, was deicend<^ 
from E’^ery ancient family, and born Nov* 30, 16b7, Hi* 
graildfatlk«*r, Mr* Thomas Swift, was vicar of Goodrich in 
Herefordshire, and married Mrs* EliaabeCh Dryden, aunt 
of Dryden the poet; by whom be had six sons, Godwin, 
Thomas, Dry den, William, Jonathan, and Adank* Thomas 
was bred at Oxford, but died young; Godwin waa a bar- 
Tister of Gray's-inn; and William, Dryden, Jonathan, and 
Adam, were attornies. Godwin having married a rebtion 
of the old cnarehioncBi of Ormond, the old duke of Ormond 
made him attorney ^general in the palatinate of Tipperary 
in Ireland* Ireland was at this time almost withont lawyers, 
the rebellion having converted men of all condkions into 
aoidierj}. Godvrin, therefore, determined to attempt the 
acquisition of a fortune in that kingdom, and the same 
motive imluced his four brotliers to go with him* Jociatbarn, 
at the age of about twenty ^three, and before be went to 
Irelandj married Mrs* Abigail Erick, a gentlewoman bf 
Leicestershire; and about two years after left her a widow 
with one child, a daughter, and pregnant with anotbdr, 
having no meani of subsistence but an annuity of 20f. 
which b«r husband bad purchased for her in England, ioi* 
mediately after his marriage. In this dUtreae she was taken 
into the family of Godwin, her biisband's ekiett brother; 
and there, about seven months after hia death, delivered 
of a son, whom she called Jonathan, in remembrance gf 
hb father, and wha was afterwards the celebrated dean of 
St. Patrick’s* ' < 

ft happened, by whatever accident, that JonatlKii was 
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not tuoklcd by his mother, but by a nurse) who was a 
tLve of Whitehaven ; ami when he was about a year old^ 
her aHection for him become so strong, that, hiidjng 
it necessary to visit a sick relation there, she carried him 
witii her, witiiout the knowledge of his mother or uncle. 
At this place he continued about three years; for^ when 
tbe matter was. discovered, his mother sent orders not to 
baitard a secM^nd voyage, till be should be better able to 
beaViu Mrs* Swift, about two years after her husband^s 
death, quitted the ^mily of Mr. Godwin Swift in Ireland, 
and retired to Leicester, the place of her nativity ; but her 
son was again carried to Ireland by bis nurse, and replaced 
under the protection of his uncle Godwin. It has been 
generally believed, that Swift was born in England; and, 
when the people of Ireland displeased him, he has been 
heard to say, 1 am not of this vile country; 1 am art 
Englishman i** but this account of bis birth ia taken from 
one which he left behind him, in his own hand-writings 
Some have also thought, that he was a natural son of sir 
William Temple, because sir William expressed a parti¬ 
cular regard for him ; but that was impossible; for sir WiU 
Itam was resident abroad in a public character from 1665 
to 1670 ; and his mother, who was never out of the British 
dominions, brought him into the world in 1667. 

At about six years of age, he was, sent to the school of 
Kilkenny, and having continued there eight years, he was 
admitted a student of Trinity college in Dublin^. Here 
applying himself to books of history and poetry, to the 
neglect of academic learning, he was, at the end of four 
years, refused hU degree of bachelor of arts for insuffi-* 
cieocy; and was at last admitted speciali grati^f which i$ 
there considered as the highest degree of reproach and 
dishouour. Stung with the disgrace, he itudled elght bours 
a day, for seven years following. He commenced these 
studies at the university of Dublin, where he continued 
dietU'three years; and during this time he drew up the 
Brst sketch of hU “ Tale of a Tub;’* for Wassendon Warren, 
esq. a gentleman of fortune near Belfast in Ireland, who 
was chamber-fellow with 8wift, declared- that he then saw 
a copy of it iti SwiA's own hand-writing* 

* FoTiowpiirtkiiUn ftfiluittorf ^pantcly \u ISOS, idded 

of cdudvct It, An to Mr. NiotioU'i bctb of ibai 

Etioy on the Eirijer pert ot iiia Lifer fear, 
the Rct. Dr. Sunu," ptihliihed 
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^ In 1688, hU uncle Godwin wai seized nUtt ft leiliarg^^, 
and soon after was deprived both of his speech and me¬ 
mory : by which Bccldent Swift being lefi without support^ 
took a journey to Leicester, that he anight consult with his 
mother what course of life to pursue. At this time sir 
William Temple was in high reputation, and honoured 
with the confidence and familiarity of king Willtam. His 
father sir John Temple, had been master of the Rolls in 
Ireland^ and contracted an intitnate frieiidsbip with Gbd^ 
win Swift, which continued till bis death; and sir William, 
who inherited his title and estate, had married a lady to 
whom Mrs, Swift was related: she therefore advised her 
son to communicate his situation to sir William, and solicit 
his direciton what to do. Sir William received him with 
great kindness, and Swiffs first visit continued two years.. 
Sir William had been ambB5.^ador and mediator of a gene^ 
ral peace at Nimeguen before the Hevotution; in which 
character he became known to the prince of Orange, who 
frequently visited him at Sheen, after his arrival in Eng¬ 
land, and took his advice in ai^airs of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, Sir William being then lame with the gout. Swift 
used to attend hia majesty in the walks about the garden,- 
who admitted 1iim to such a familiarity, that he shewed 
him how to cut asparagus after the Dutch manner, and 
once offered to make him a captain of horw; but Swift had 
fixed his mind upon an ecclesiasticai life. 

About this time a bill was brought into the house fo^ 

' triennial parliaments, to which the king was very averse; 
but sent, however, to consult sir William Temple, who 
soon afterwards sent Swift to Kensington with the whole 
account in writing, to convince the king how ill he was ad¬ 
vised. This was SwiftV first embassy to court, who, though 
be understood English hi^^lory, and the matter in hand very 
well, yet did not prevail. . Soon after this transaction, he 
was seized with the return of a disorder, which he had con¬ 
tracted In Ireland by eating a great quantity of fruit, and 
which afterwards gradually increased, though with irregu¬ 
lar intermissions, till it terminated in a total debility of 
body and mind. 

About a year after hit return from Ireland, he thought it 
expedient to take hb master of arts degree at Oxford * and 
accordingly was admitted ad eunekm tu 1692, with many 
civilities. These, some say, proceeded from a mi sunder- 
^standing of the words sjKciali gratidf in bis testimonial from 
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Which there supposed to be a ‘cnrnpHment 
p^id to uncomndon merit; bet are more prohabty ascribed^ 
by others to his Itnown cohbeccton with lir WiUtatn Tem¬ 
ple. ^ ]t is easy to conceiVei however, that Swift,' after hia 
reputatiori'was established, might, while "he was sporting 
With this incident in the gaiety of his heart, pretend a mis¬ 
take which never happened* From Oxford he returned to 
sir WiHianVTeYluple, and assisted him in revising his worksr 
he 'aBo coiiftitted and improved his his own ^‘Tale of a 
Tub^** and added the digressions. From the conversationr 
of sir William, Swift greatly increased his political know- 
ledge; but,'suspecting si ^William of neglecting to provide 
fbr hifiji^ 'merely that he might keep him in his family, he 
at resented it so warmly, that in 1694 a quarrel en-i- 

sded; dnd they parted. 

' SMft, during his residence with sir William, had never 
fid!^ to visit bi^ mother at Leicester once a year, and hts 
jtltfdrier of travelling was very extraordinary/ He always 
v^ent bn foot, except the weather was very had, and then 
hb wbufd aometimes take shelter in a waggon/ He chose 
td dtnh %t obscure ale-houses among pedlars and ostlers, 
aUH'tolfe where he saw written over the door, “ Lodgings 
fbir k penny but he used to bribe the maid with sixpence 
Iblr bed and clean sheets. 

' His rdsolufion was now to take orders; and be soon after 
obt&ifihd a recommendatiou to lord Capel, then lord tle^ 
|idty oFIrebiid, who gave him the prebend of^Kilroot, in- 
nih dtb^se of Connor, worth about 100/. peraimmii. But 
sir Williaiti, Vho' had been used to the conversation ol 
dWift, "sootribund that he could not be content to live wUh-i 
Hi/n; and therefore urged him lo resign his prebend in 
favdui* bf a friend, promising to obtain preferment for him 
td Engfandi if he would return. Swift consented; and sir 
William so much pleased with this act of kindne^,' 
that during the remainder of his life, which waa about four 
years, hia behaviour was such as produced the utmost har- 
piony'between them. Swift, as a teatimony of hia frieud- 
ship and esteem, wrote the Battle of the Books,of 
lyhicb sir William is the hero; and sir Will tarn, when b& 
died, ieft^ hifn a pecuniary legacy^ and hb posthumous 
w6v%s;' 

^Upoii 'the death of sir Williatn Temple,. Swift applied, 
by petition to king William, for the first vacant prebend 
of OaDteibury or Westminater, for which the royal prcH^ 
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tnise had been obtaltied by-4u» Jat« »bcMig poitbu^ 

tnoua works be dedicated to bb m^eaty,. to..facUitkte tlm 
tuocosB of that applioaiion^ But it does uotsappeor, tbaV 
after the death of sir William, the. king took the least no*^ 
tice of Swift. After this be accepted an. invitation fr^CP. 
the earl of Berkeley, appointed qiie of the lords justice* 
Ireland, to attend him as^cliapbin and private secretary 
but he was soon removed from this post, upon a pretence^, 
that it was not fit for a clergyman. Tbit disappointment" 
was presently followed by another; for when the deanery' 
of Derry became vacant, and it was the earl of Berkeley*it 
cum to dUpo&e of it, Swift, instead of receiving it as ati: 
atonement for bis late usage, w» put off with the livings 
of Laracof and Rathbeggin, in the diocese of Meach,^ 
which together did not amoiint to half its value. ^ He went, 
to reside at Laracor, and performed the duties of a parish 
priest with the utmost punctuality and devotion. He wa^,; 
indeed, always very devout, not only in hU public aud 
solemn addresses to God, but in bis domestic and private 
exercise*; and yet, with all this piety in his heart, he 
could not forbear iudulging the pecuiiarity of bis btirnour,. 
when an opportunity offered, wliatever might he the im-* 
propriety the ume and place. Upon his coming to La-^ 
racor, he gave public notice, that be would read ptTayert 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, which bad not been the cus¬ 
tom ; and accordingly the bell was rung, and he ascended 
kite desk* But, having retnatned some time with no other 
auditor than his clerk. Roger, he began,. “Dearly beloved 
Uoger, the Scripture moveth you and me in sundry: 
placesand so proceeded to the end of the service. Of 
the same kind was bis race, with Dr. Raymond, vicar qE 
Trim, soon after he wa# made dean of Sl Patrick's^ 
Swift had dined one Suriday with Raymoivd, and when the 
betU had done ringing for evening prayers:, “ UaycnoLid,“^ 
says: Swift, “ I will lay you a crown, that 1 begin prayera 
before you this afternoon/’ Dr. Raymond accepted tbu 
wager, and immediately both ran as fast as they could to, 
the church. Raymond, the nimbler of the two, arrived 
first at the door, and when he entered the t^Unreb, walked 
decently towards the reading-de«k: Swift never slackened 
liis pace, but running up the aile, left Raymond behind 
him, and stepping into the desk, without putting on the 
turpi ice, or opr.uiug the book, began the serviee in an 
audible voice. 
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Daring Swiff«.residence at L&racor, he invited to Ine^ 
hmd a lady whom he hat celebrated by the name of Stella, 
With this lady ho became acquainted while he lived with 
iir William Temple: she was.the daughter of bis atewardf 
whose-name was Johnson; and sir William^ when be died^ 
left her loOO^ in consideration of her father^! faithful ser^ 
vtiies* ' At the death of sir William^ which happened in 
169^1, she wa» in the sixteenth year of her age; and^t was 
about two years afterwards} that at Swiff s iiivitation she 
left England} accompanied by Mrs. Dingley} a lady who 
was Hfteen yean older^ and whose whole fortune} though 
she was related to sir William, was no more than an an-* 
nuity of 21L Whether Swift at this time desired the com^ 
pany of StelU as a wife, or a Irtend} it is not certain i but 
the reason which she and her companion then gave for 
tlicir JeaviDg England was, that in Ireland the interest of 
money was higher, and provisioni were cheap. But, what¬ 
ever was Swift^s attachment to Miss Johnson} every possi¬ 
ble precaution was taken to prevent scandal: they never 
lived in the same house; when Swift wai absent, Miss 
John too and her friend resided at the parsonage; when he 
irtiimed} they removed either to his friend Dr. Uaymond^s, 
or to a lodging; neither were they ever known to meet 
but in the presence of a third person. Swift made fre¬ 
quent excursions to Dublin, and some to London ; but 
Miss Johnson was buried in solitude and obscurity; she 
was known only to a few of Swift's most intimate ac- 
quaintance, and had no female cojnpaoion except Mrs, 
Dingley. 

Jn J701, Swift took bis doctor's degree, and in 1702, 
soon after the death of king William, he went into Eng¬ 
land for tbe 6rst time after his settling at Laracor; a jour¬ 
ney which he frequently repeated during the reign of 
queeu Anne. Miss Johnson was once in England in 1705,’ 
but returned in a few months, and never crossed the chan^ 
‘uel afterwards. He soon became eminent as a writer, and 
in that character was known to both wbigs and tories. He 
bad been educated among the former, but at length at¬ 
tached himself to the latter; because the whigs, as he said, 
-had renounced their old principles, and received others, 
which their forefathers abhorred. He published, in 1701, 
^ A discourse of the contests and dissentions between the 
nobles and eoramoni m Athens and Rqme, with the conse¬ 
quences they bad upon both those states this was in be^^ 
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talf of king WilHam and hh miDuten, ^against the vTokiit 
proceedings of the House of CoQimonsi but from that year 
to JT08j he did. not write any politioal pamphlet. 

In ITiO, being then in likkglandi iie empowered by 
the primate of Ireland^ to Boliott the quden to release.the 
clergy frojn payiug the twentieth part and jirat^fruita; and 
upon this oecastoti hU ac<)uaiui«nce with Mr« Hailey com^ 
tneuced* At soon as he had received the prlmate'a interuc-^ 
tions, he revived to.apply to Mr. Harley ; and, before he 
wait^ on him^ got himicilf represented aa a person who 
had been ill used by the last ministry^ because he would 
not go tuch lengths at they woutd have had him.' Mr: 
Harley received him with the utmost kindness and respect; 
kept him with him two hours alone; engaged in, and tooa 
after accomplished his business; bid him come often to see 
him privately; and told him, that he must bring him to 
the knowledge of Mr^ St. John* Swift presently became 
acquainted with the rest of the ministers, who appear to 
have courted and caressed him with uncommon assiduity. 
He dined every Saturday at Mr. Hartey\ with the ^lord 
keeper, Mr, secretary St, John, and lord Kivers: on thkt 
day no other penou was for some time admitted; 'but-this 
select company was at length enlarged to siKtcen, all men 
of the best class, Swift, included. From this time he sup¬ 
ported the interest of his new friends with all hts power^ jhi 
pamphlets, poems, and periodtcai papers : ;hia intimaf^y 
with them was so remarkable, that he thought not only to 
defend^ but in some degree to direct their measures ; and 
such was his importance in the opinion of the oppoiito 
party, that many speeches were made^agairist him in both 
houses of parliament: a reward'was alto oSered, for dis¬ 
covering the author of ** The Public Spirit of the Wliigsl'^ 
Amidst all the business and honours that crowded upon 
him, he wrote every day an account of what occurred, to 
Stella; and sent her a journal regularly, dated every fort¬ 
night, during the whole time of his connection with queen 
Anoe^s ministry. From these unrestrained effusions of his 
heart many particulars are known, which would otberwud 
have lain hid; and by these it appears, that be was not 
only employed, but trusted, even by Barley himself, who 
to all others waa reserved and mysterious. ^ In the mean 
time. Swift had uo expectations of advantage from his con^ 
nection with thefie persons; he knew they could not long 
preserve iheir power ‘ and he did not honour it while it 
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on ucount of the violent me^^urts wlncli^weve piir«] 
wed by both ^ides. I use the oiiinisiry,'* says li^t ** like 
doga^ l^o&use I expect they will use me so. 1 never knew 
a tnkiistry fio any thing for Uiose whom they made com- 
peliuna of their pleasures; but 1 care not.** In the sum- 
■itr of 17i], he foresair the ruin of the lainistry by those 
jniiuDdentatiditigo among themselves, which at last ejected 
It; and il waa^not only hi« opinion, but their own, that if 
they could' not oarry a peace, they must soon be sent to 
the*'Toweiv even though they should agree. In order 
therefore to facilitate this great event, Swift wrote the 
*^Condiiot of the Allies;** a piece* which he confesses 
cost him much pains, and which succeeded even beyond 
bii expectations. It was published Nov« 27, l7ti; and in 
two months time above 11,000 were sold off', seven editions 
having been printed in England, and three in Ireland, 
The tory members in both houses, who spoke, drew their 
arguments from it; and the resolutions, which were printed 
in the votes, and would never have passed but for this 
pamphlet, were lit tie more than quotations from it. From 
thu 'time to IT id, he exerted himself with unwearied dilU 
getice in the service of the miniitry; and while he was at 
Windsor, just at the oonclustoti of the peace of Utrecht, 
he drew the 6rst sketch of ** An history of the four last 
years of queen Anne/* This be afterwards finished, and 
came into England to publish it, but ws dbsuaded from it 
by lord Boltngbroke, who told him, the whole was so much 
in the spirit of party*writing, that though it might have 
made a seasouabJe pamphlet in the time of their admini- 
atracion; it would he a dishonour to just history* ^wift 
aeeina to have' been extremely fond of this work, by Je- 
cbnogiChat it was the best thing he had ever written; but, 
siueo hia friend did not approve it, he would cast it into 
the foe* dt did not, however, undergo this fate, hut was 
publish^ by Dr. Lucas, to the disappointment of all those 
irtK) expected ^any thing great from it* 

•'4>urhig all this time ho received no gratuity or reward 
till 17JI3; and then be accepted the deanery of St* Pa- 
tnck*l,* Dublin/ A bishopric had been some time before 
intended for him by the queen ; but archbishop Sharpe 
bavsng represented him to her majesty as a man whose 
Christianity was very questionable, and being supported in 
this by a'Certain very great lady, it was given to euothen 
He ittiiiiediatdy crosaed the cbmineJ, to take possession of 
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his new dignity; but did not stay in Ireland'more than 
fortnight, being urged by an hundred letters to hasten 
bmckj and reconcile the lords Oxford and Bolingbroko^ 
When be retprncd, he found their antmoeity mcreseedf 
andj haTing predicted their rnin from this ^ery cause, bo 
laboured to bring about a reconciliation, as that upon nrhtcb 
the whole interest of their party depended. Haring. 
tempted this by various methods in vain, he went to st^ 
friend's house in Berkshire, where he continued till the 
queen's death; and, while he was at this place, wrote a 
discourse called Free thoughts on the present state of 
affairs," which, however, was not publish^ till some time 
after* 

Before we attend Swift to Ireland, it U necessary to' 
give a little history of bis Vanessa, because his coni^tiona 
with her were made in England, i^mong other “persons 
with whom he was intimately acquainted during the gay 
part of hit life, was Mrs, Vanhoinrigh* She was a lady of 
good family in Ireland, and became the wife of Mr. Vaiu 
homrigh, ^rst n merchant of Amsterdam, then of Dublin, 
where he was raised by king William, upon his expeditioa 
into Ireland, to very great places. Dying in 1703, he 
left two tons and two daughters; but the sons soon after 
dying, his whole fortune, which >was considerable, fell to 
the daughters. In 1709, the widow and the two young 
ladies came to England, ^where they were visited by per^ 
sons of the 6rat quality; and Swift, lodging near them, 
used to be much there, coining and going without.any 
ceremony, aa if he had been one of the family. During 
this familiBrity, he became insensibly a kind of preceptor, 
to the young ladies, particularly the eldest, who was then, 
about twenty years old, was much addicted to reading, 
and a great admirer of poetry* Hence admiring, as wa^ 
natural, such a character as that of Swift, she soon passed 
from admiration to love ^ and, urged a little perhapa by^ 
vanity, which would have been highly gratified by 
alfiaDce with the first wit of the age, ibe ventured to mdke 
the doctor-a proposal of marriage. He affected at first to 
believe her in jest, then to rally her on no whimsical a 
choice, and at last to put her off without absolute refusal; 
Olid, while he was in this aituatiou, he wrote the |>oem- 
eaileJ “ Cadenus and Vanessa.'* Jt was written in J7i3« 
a -short time htTfore he left Vanessa and ibe rest of hia 
friends itt Euglaad, and returned to the place of fits 
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M he used frequently to call it. In 1714, Mrs. Vanhorn^ 
rigH died and, having lived very expensively, left some 
debts, which it not being eonvenicnt for her daughters, 
who had also debts of their own, to pay at present, to 
avoid an arrest they followed l^he dean into Ireland^ 

Upon bis arrival to take possession of his deanery, he had 
been received with-great kindneiis and honour; but now, 
upon his return after the queeii's death, he experienced 
every possible mark of contempt and indignation. The 
tables were turned; the power of the tories and the dean^s 
credit were at an end; and as a design to bring in the 
pretender had been imputed to the qneen^a minUtry, so 
Swift lay now under much odiuoi, as being supposed to 
have been a welUwisher in tliat cause. As soon as he Was 
settled at Dublin, Miss, or Mrs. Johnson, removed from 
the country to be near him,' but they still lived in separate 
bouses; his residence being at the deanery, and hers in 
lodgings on the other side of the river Liffy. The dean 
kept two public days every week, on which the dignity of 
bis station was sustained with the utmost elegance and de¬ 
corum, under the direction of Mrs, Johnson* As to bii 
employment at home, he seems to have had no heart to 
apply himst if to study of any kind, but to have resigned 
himself wholly to such amusements and such company as 
offered, that he might not think of his situation, the tnis^ 
fortunes of his friends, and bis disappointments. 1 was 
three years,says he to Gay, “ reconciling myself to the 
scene and business to which fortune had condemned me; 
and'stupidity was what I had recourse 

The lirst' remarkable event of his life, after bis settle- 
njent at the deanery, was hU marriage to Mrs. Johnson, 
after a most intimate friendship of more than sixteen yeurs* 
This was in t7 1€; and the ceremony was performed by Dr. 
AshCi' then btibop of Clogher, to whom the dean had been 
a pupil in Trinity college, Dublin. But, whatever were 
the motives to this marriage, the dean and the lady con¬ 
tinued to live-afterwards just in the same manner as they 
bad lived before* Mrs. Dingley was still the inseparable 
companion of Stella wherever she went; and she never re¬ 
sided at the deanery, except when the dean had his Bts of 
giddiness and deafness* Till this time he had continued 
hjlt visits to Vanessa, who preserved her reputtacion and 
friend«,8nd was visited by many persons of rank, character, 
and fartuuef of both sexes; but now his visits were less 
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freqifent Iti IT 17 her aiaterdied ; and the whole remalnc 
of the family fortune centering in Vanessa, she retired to 
Selbfidge^a small houie and estate about twelve miles from 
Dublin, which had been purchased by her father* From 
this place she wrote frequently to the dean; and he &n< 
swered her letters; ihe .pressed him to marry her, but he 
rallied, and stUl avoided a positive denial* She pressed 
him still more, either to accept or refuse her as a wife; 
upon which he wrote an answer, and delivered it with ht» 
own hand* The receipt of this, which probably commU'^ 
ideated the fatal secret of bis marriage with Stella, the un* 
happy lady did not survive many weeks; she was, how^ 
ever, suibciently composed to cancel a will she had made 
in the deaii^s favour, and to make another, in which she left 
her fortune to her two executors, Dr. Berkeley, bishop of 
Cloyne, and Mr. Marshall, one of the king*s serjeauts at 
law. 

From 1716 to 1730, is a chasm in the dean's life which 
it has been found difficult to Bll up; lard Orrery thinks, 
with great reason, that he employed this time upon GuU 
liver's Travels/' This work is a moral and political ro¬ 
mance, ill which Swift had exerted the strongest efforts of 
a fine irregular genius: but while his imagination and wit 
delight, it is hardly possible not to be sometimes offended 
with bis satire, which sets not only all human actions, but 
human nature itself, irt the worst light. The truth is, Swift*# 
disappointments had rendered him splenetic and angry 
with the whole world ; and he frequently indulged himsetf 
in a misanthropy that is intolerable i he has done so partis 
cularly in some parts of this work* About this time the 
dean, who had already acquired the charactei' of a 
mourist and wit, was first regarded, with general kindness, 
as Uie patriot of Ireland, He vrrote ** A proposal for tbo 
use of Irish maniifactureV’ which made him very popular; 
the more so, as it immediately raised a violent Hame, so 
that a prosecution was commenced against the printer. In 
1724 he wrote the ** Drapier's Letters," those brazen mo- , 
tiuments of bis fame, as lord Orrery calls them* A-patent 
having been inlquitausly procured by one Wood to coin'- 
180,0001. in copper, for the use of Ireland, by which he 
would have acquired exorbitant'gain ^ and proportion ably 
impoverished the nation ; the dean, in the character of 
draper, wrote a series of letters to the people, urging 
them not to receire this copper money* These^ letters^ 
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nmted the #ho]e nation in his praite, 61 led drerjr street with 
iiis; effigy, and every Toice with acckmations; and Wood^ 
though supported for sometime, was at length compelled to 
wkhdraw hiii patent, and hU money was totidly suppressed St 
Frofn this^time the dean's influence in Ireland was aimoss 
without bounds: he was oonaulted in whatever related to 
domestic policy^ and particularly to trade. Tbe weavers 
always considered him' aa their patron sihI legislator, after 
his proposal for the use of the Irish manufactures; and 
when elections were depending for the city of Dublin^ 
many corporations refused to declare themselves till they 
hnew his sentiments and indinacions, Orer the populace 
be #fls ^e most absolute monarch that ever governed ; and 
he was Regarded by persons of every rank with veneration 
knd esteem. 

t^e was several times in England on a vfiiit to Pope, after 
bis settlement at the deanery, particularly in 1726 and 
1727. On Jan,'2S, 1727, died his beloved Stella, in her 
forty-fourth year, regretted by the dean with such excesa 
kif affection as tbe liveliest sensibifity atone could ffeel, and 
tbe must excellent character exciter abc bad been dediiH 
Ing from 1724. Stella was a most amiable woman both in 
per^n and mind. Her stature was tal), her hair and eyea 
black, her complexion fair and delicate, bet features re^ 
gulfed soft/and animated, her shape eKsy and elegant, 
and her manner feminine, polite, and graceful; there was 
natural music in her voice, and complacency in her aspect; 
she abounded with wit, which was always accompanied 
with good-nature; her virtue was founded upon humanity^ 
and religion upon reason ; her morals were uniform^ 
but hot rigid, and her devotion Mas habitual, but not osten-' 
tatiouG, ** Why the dean did not sooner marry this n^ost 
excellent person ; why he married her at all; why bra mar¬ 
riage was GO cautiously concealed; and why be was 'tiever 
knonrn to meet her but in the presence of a third person ; 
are enquiries which no man can answer,** says the writer 
of hU life, “ without absurdity/* ' . 

. Siipposing Swift to have been guided in this affair by 
mere caprice and humour, he cannot but be seen in a otoAt 
dhgracious light, and considered ai a man utterly devoid 
ofAUitianity ; fur it is generally agreed, that'Stews lla- 

^ i'' ► ,1 t-l''''" 
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* But Me tliic vSetr clenrrd Tnun compnlienjiTe inJ ftell euthrntktteil 
Swifi^i miiTrpfef«itietU3fU» end atmiiee^of iMt. Con, la bis life of 

placed in n very lightj by I4i« lir Rab«rt 
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mflturti dcatb wai occuioned by th»pe«itli«rtty of hit con¬ 
duct towarda hat. It appears, by aeveral tuoidentli tbttt 
•be regretted and disapproved thU conductj and tb^t sbe 
■ometimet repfoacbed blot with uuUaduew^ 'for.to aueh 
ngfet and reproach be oevtamly aUades, ia the following 
Teoeaon her bmh-day, in 1736: 

** 0 , then, whatever besv*n btteikK 

Take on your pitying Arkode; 

Nor let your ills a^t your mind^ 

To biDcy they can be unkind; 

JiJe, au^dy me, ypii ought to spare, 

' Who gladly would your auSerings share/" 

It is said the dean did at length earnestly desire* that sbe 
might be publicly owned as his wife \ but, as her he4th 
was then declining, she said, it is too late/^ an4 inaiated, 
that they ahould contiiHie to live as they b&d lived before. 
To this ihti dean in his turn consented, and suiFered her to 
dispose enurely of her own fortunoj by her own name, to 
a public charity when she died* 

The most in excusable part of Swift's conduct certainly 
appears in this unhappy atifair, for whicli no proper apology 
can be made; end which the vain attempts of his friends 
have only tetided to aggravate One attributes his Bingu- 
Tar conduct to a pecuharity in his constitution; hut, it he 
knew that he was un6t to enter mto the mm-ried state, how 
came ho to unite one lady to liioiself by the ceremony of 
marriage,and explicitly to declare hU passion to the others' 
What can we think aUg of the scnsibiilty of a man,^ wliOf 
strongly attached as he seems to have been to both, could 
silently throw down a paper before the one, which proved 
her ** death-warrant,” and could throw the other (nis be¬ 
loved Stella] into unt>peakable agonies, in Wr last Illness, 
and quit her for ever, only for adjuring him, by their 
friendbblp, to let her have the satisfaction of dying a.t least, 
though she had not lived, liis acknowledged wife/' AiiO' 
ther apologist insbiuates, upon something lik|^ evidence, 
that Stella bore a son to Sviift, and yet labours to oxgui*o 
him for got declaring her his wife, because hbe had Agreed 
at .the marriage tltat it should remain a secret, unless the 
discovery should be demanded by But 

what could b« meant by urgent necessity, unless it alluded 
to the birth of children, he confosaes it would he hard to 

F I, 
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truth probably, #h«t ha4%«!&n tab! by Dr 
J dhnsonf that.ibe man whom Stcrfla Had the misfortune tor 
lo?ef wat^ fond of singularity^ ttnd desirous to mke a motJtf 
of happiness for from the genefal course 

oFabings^ and' the prderof Profidehfcei^ He wished for alt 
tbej^asures of perfect fHeiidship» without the uneasiness 
of cbnjugat restraint/ But with this state poor Stella wsa 
not sati^il; sbo vrp» never treated aa a wife, and to the 
world she had the appearioceof a nxtstress. ^ "She lived sul-^ 
lenly on, i^opiog tliac in time he would own and receive 
herf This, -as we have seen, he did at last offer to do'; 
but not .till the change of his manners, and the dcprafatioo 
of:bM mind, made her tell him that k Was too late. 

'From the death of Stella bis life became much retired, 
aod the^ austerity of his temper increased ; he could not 
enlo^ bia public dajs; these entertainments were therefore 
dfoeowtidim, and he sometimes avoided the company of 
hia^ naost a; intimate friends } but in time he gr^w more de¬ 
sirous of obmpany. in 1732 be complains/ in a letter'to 
‘"'tlut-he had a large house, and should hardly 
find one visitor, if be was not able to hire him 'with a bdttfo 
of.wineand, in another to Mr. Pope, that he was in' 
dfpger of dying poor and fHetidless, even his fomale friends 
having forsake (1 him;- which/* as he says,'vested him' 
most.'* ^ These- com plaints were afterwards repeated in a 
strain of yet greater sensibility and self-pity; Alt my 
friends have forsaken ttie 

'* Yertiginosiis inope, surdiis, mile gratus amick* 

Deaf giddy, helpless, left alone. 

To alt my friends a burdeu grown,** 

As he lived much in solitude, be frequently ^usejf 
himself with writing; and it is very remarkable,, that air. 
though his mind was greatly depressed, and his principal 
enjoyment was at an end when Mrs. Johnson died, jet there 
is an air of levity and trifling in some of the pieces he 
wrote affAwards, that is not to be'found in any other: 
BDch dn particular are his “ Directions to Servants/* and 
several of his letters to his friend Dr. Sberidatf, In 1733, 
when the attempt was made to repeal tUe test ac^'in Ire¬ 
land, the Dissenters often affected to call themselves bro- 
ther-protestantd, and fellow-chi^ttians, with the members 

n i- ■ i 

* Sohdlarf li«Tie long rtmarked i |foit ofor ijvotity} iq tkit Ant vw^ ; 
ihA MfvfMl VftliMc 4if it bftidi; 
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of tho eitoblUhsd chwroh* U(>oti ^IfaU ooeuiott the deM 
wrote short copy of vorsei, wiiich »o prorohod one 
twroilfat e lawyer, and noember oF the IrUh parttammt, 
that he swore, in the hearing of many person^ to revengo 
faifnaelf either by murdering or maiming the author; and', 
fbr this purpose, he eugaged b»<footmant with two 
to secure the de^ wherever^ he could be fotinitL 
being known, thirty of the fiobility and gentry withtfi- the 
liberty of St^ Patrick's waited upon the cTeaii in forfo, and 
preaeuted a paper sabscrihed with their namei, in which 
they aoleranly engaged, in behalf of themielvet and the mat 
of the liberty, to defend bis person and fortune,-aa the 
friendi and benelactor of his countryi. When this paper 
was delivered, Swift was in bed, deaf and giddy, yet made 
a shift to dictate a proper answer. These bu ofdeafnesi 
and giddiness, which were the eflFects of his uirfeit before 
he was twenty years old, became more frequent and violent 
in proportion as be grew into years: and in 4 736, while he 
WES writing a satire on the Iri^ parliament, which he called 
** The Legion Club,*^ he was seized with one of these &ts, 
the cQectof which was so dreadful, tba^he left the poem 
unfijiisUed, and never afterwards attempted a compoiicioni 
either in verse or prose, that required a course of thinking, 
or perhaps more than one sitting to finish* 

Fron^tbii time bis memory was perceived gradually to 
decline^ and his passions to pervert his understanding; 
and in IT4-1, he w^s so very bad as to be utterly iacapalde 
of conversation. Strangers were not permitted to approach 
him, and his friends found it necessary to have guardians 
appointed of his person and estate* Kariy in I7i3, his 
reason was subverted, and his rage became absolute mad-* 
neaa. In October his left eye swelled to the size of an 
egg, and levera) large boils broke out on his arms and body ;■ 
the extreme pain of which kept him awake near a month, and' 
during one week it was with difficulty that five persons re¬ 
strained him, by mere force, from pulling out liia eyes. 
Upon the subsiding of these cutnoura, he knew tho^e about 
him; and appears so far to have recovered his muJeritand- 
ing and temper, that there were hopes migh^ once more- 
enjoy socif^. These hopes, however, were ,but of thoit 
duration ; a few diyf afterwards, he sunk into a atate 
of total insensibility, apd could not, without great diffi¬ 
culty,. be prevailed Oh to walk across the room* This was 
the effect of another bodily disease^ biv brain being loaded 
VoL. XXIX. F 
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mth. water. Mr. Steventf, an mgeoKHis clergy man of Dulr^ 
lin^' prouounced thU tn be the during bi» iiineta^ 
and, npon opening hi at body, il appeared that he waa net 
miatakep. After the dean had leontinued silei»t a whole 
year in this state of helplesa^idiotiaiu, bis housekeeper went 
into hi* room on the SOtb of NoTomber in the morning, 
and told him, ** it was his birth'day, and that bonfires and 
iUntninationi were preparing to cekbr^te it as usual to 
which he immedtabely replied, ** It j« all folly ^ they had 
better let it alone.** Some other instances of short inter* 
Tab of senaibihty and reason, after hit madness ended in 
stupor, teem to prove, thst bts disorder, whatever it was, 
had not destroyed, but only suspended, the powers of hit 
mind. In 1744, he now and then called his servant by 
tiatue; and once aLtempting to speak to him, but not UeiJig 
able to express his meaning, he shewed signs of much un* 
easiness, and at last satd^ ** I am a fool.*’ Once afterwards, 
as his servant was taking away bts watch, he said, Bring 
it here and when the same servant was breaking a large 
bard coal, he said, ** That is a stone, you blockhead.*^ 
,Fn?ni this time he^was perfectly silent till the latter cud of 
October 1745, and then died, without the least pangorcou* 
TuUion, in the seventy-eighth year of his age* 

His works have been printed ofteti, and in various forms, 
and from them it is easy to collect his character. Of these 
the most elegant is in fourteen vols. 4to; a kln<i of vario* 
rum edition, of which eight wcrepubli^^hed by Dr. Hawkes* 
worth, three by Deane Swift, esq. and three by Mr. Ni* 
chols. These have been reprinted in twenty-five volumes 
large 8voj in twenty-seven volumes of a smaller Svo; 
and also in twenty-seven volumes 18mo. In 1784 a new 
edition was printed,' in seventeen volumes dvo, wtdi an 
elaborate, but most injudicious Life, or rather panegyric 
on him, by the editor, T* Sheridan, which occupies the 
first volume; since which two editions, very mueb im¬ 
proved, have been published, in nineteen voluoiet, 8 tov 
under die superintendence of Mr* Nichols, whose original 
care, and judgment in collecting informatiqii ra^kecling 
Swift, and procuring iuedited portion*.of hfa work^ has 
never relaxed, and neve^ been exceeded. ^ r f . 

There are some particulars lelatiPg to Swift's ephvefsa* 
a^ manners which may not^Huqpropeitytconclude this 
.He had a rule never to speafcvUKm than a .mimite 
it.a Jtiine, aad to wa>t.^ others, to take up the coavemr 
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e^icelltid in punning;'^nd he tiaed to 
p&y, **that none desfiiseii that t&Eeiit, but th^'se wha n'ere 
vrithotlt it/' He excelled no less in telling a story, but 
in the latter part of his Hfe he used to tell the 'same 
too ohm t he never defali ih the double e^irertdte, or jiro- 
faneneas upon sacred subjects. He loVed to have ladies in 
the company, bec^Ose i^reserved, he said, the delicacy 
of conTOrsation : yet it is certain there are id his writihgs 
the greatest ind^icacies. Ke ke])t hb friends in some de¬ 
gree of awe, yet was more opeit^ to admonition than flat¬ 
tery. Though be appeared churlish and austere to hfs s'er- 
vanta, yet he was in reality a most kind and generous mas¬ 
ter ; and he tvas aiao very charitable to the poor. In the 
mean time, it must be oWTfed,^ that there was not any great 
softness or sympathy in hit nature ; although, perhaps, 
not quite so much misanthropy as appears in his writings : 
and all allow, that he grew covetous, as he grew old. As 
an ecclesiastic, he was scrupulously exact in the exercise 
of his function, as well with regard to spiritual as temporal 
things. His manner was without ceremony, but not rustic ; 
for he had a perfect knowledge of all the modes and varia¬ 
tions of politeneas, though he practised them in a manner 
peculiar to himself. He was naturally temperate, chaste, 
and fVugal; and b^ing also high-spirited, and considering 
wealth as the pledge of independence, it is not strange that 
his frugality should verge towards avarice. 

As to hU political principles, if his oWn account may be 
tahou, he abhorred Wbiggism only in those who made it 
consist in damning the church, reviling the clergy, 
abetting the difisenters, and spfiaking contemptuously of 
repeated religtoiu He always declared himself against a 
popish successor to the crown, whatever title heipighthave 
by proxlihity of blood; nor did he regard the right Hue upon 
ahy other account, than as it was established by law, and had 
much weight fn the opinions of the people. That he was 
not at abytifne' t bigot to party, or indiscriminately trans'’ 
hw lie^entmeut frd^ principles to persons, was so 
evideni^by hlk iNlndudt, that be was^often rallied by the nil- 
ftfr tb them^without a Whig in^bis 

sleeve; and tbou^ he ddUs^hot app^r to have asVed ftnjf 
thihg^ib^'btAltelf,'^(tt dfteti pressed lord Oslfofd Ih^ fa¬ 
vour ^ of A ddlMlv^Joogteve^ Howe, ahd Steelif* ■ fffe* 
quently convened with' all these, chasing his'friends bjr 
their penobhl ttieril', without aiiy regard to their 'pOUtlckl 
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pUncip^n; fiLidi iivparticular, his frUndfifaip Mr* A4- 
4isoh .ciintinuetl inrlolabtc, and with as much klndnesSf ■ a« 
sTvheu they used to meet at lord Halifax."’# or lord Somers'#, 
who were leaders of the oppoitte party. : ^ : 

^ ByJiis willt dated in May 1740^ just before he cerad to 
be a. reasonahie beings be left about'4300^. ip legacies; and 
'the rest of hisIbrtuD^ 'which amouuted to. about 1 l,CK)D/. 
to^erect and endow an hospital for idiots and lunatics^ He 
Mfa buried in the great aiie of St. Patrick's cathedra^ under 
-astotie of black marble, inicribed with the following Latin 
epitaph. ■ Jt was written by himself, and gives a dreadful 
picture of die state of mind which could dictate such words 
. on such an occasion : } 

" Hie depositum M corpus 
JONITHAK SwiPT, S. T. P* 

Hujus ecclcsiae cathedralis decant ■ 

r Ubl svra mdignatic ultanus ayr lacerarc n^uit. 

Abh viator, et imitarc. 

Si |K)teri», 

Stienuuia pro virfh Libertates vindicatoretn. 

Obiit, Ac.* 


SWIFT (Deane), a near relation to tlie^ celebrated dean 
of Sl Patrick's, being grandson to Godwin Swift, the dean's 
uncle, was in 1739 recommended by Swift to tbe notice of 
Pope, as “the^most valuable of any in bis family."—*^ He 
was Rrst,*' says tbe dean, ** a student in this university 
[Dublin], and Bniabed hU studies in Oxford, where Dr. 
&ing, principal of 8L Mary Hall, assured me, that Mr. 
Swift behaved with reputation and credit: he hath a very 
good taste for wit, writes agreeable and entertaining vei^scf, 
and is a perfect master, equally skilled in the Greek 
and Boman authors. He hath a true spirit for liberty, atjd 
witb^^l these advantages is extremely decent and modest. 
Mri. Swift IS heir to^a little paternal estate.of pur family ^at 
Goodrich, in Herefordshire. He is paiped.r Deane Swift, 
because hU great grandfather, by tj^e mover's side, was 
admiral Deane, whp, having been one of the regiifldej, 
the good fortune to save hb neck by dying a year or^ ift-o 
before the Hea^afioa," He published, iq 115^, Au fis- 
say upon the Life, AVufings, and Cbartcter .of Dr. Jonatb.a^ 
.Swift;” in 17§5, ibe ei^tb 
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worica; in 1763, t^o volomea of his ** Letttffs Mr* 
tfwifi died hi Worcester, July IS, 1763; he had long me- 
ditated a complete edition of bis relatioti’n woT{|[a, Aod bad 
hy him many new nmierialt for that purpose.' 

SWINBURNE (Hemry), a Uw wnter, of the seven* 
teentb century, was the aonof Thomas Swinburne of the city 
of York, where he was ^om, * In his siatecnth year he was 
sent to Oxford, and entered a commoner of Han*ba)], 
whence after some time ha removed to Broadgate^ball, now 
Pembroke college, and there took bU degree of bAchelor 
of civil law. Before he left the iinlverBity ha married He^ 
lena, daughter of Bartholomew of Oxford^ and being 
then obltged to quit the college, be returned to York, and 
practised in the ecclesiastical courts as proctor. He ^ter* 
wards commenced doctor of ciril law, and became very 
eminent in bia profession. On Feb. 10, t€I2, he tnras ad^ 
vanced to be commissary of the Exchequer, and judge of 
the prerogative court of the provinrt: of York, in which 
office he continued till his death. Of this event we have 
no direct uiemorial; but, as his will was proved June 12, 
1624, we may piesume be died about that time. He 
was butied in the cathedral of York, leaving his dwelling 
house in York to ins son Toby, and a benefaction to the 
poor of the city. It appears he was twice married, and that 
bis second wife’s name was Wentworth. He wrote a 
“ Treatise of Spousals, or Matrimonial contracts,” which 
was not published until 16B6, 4to; but bis more celebratod 
work was his ** Treatise of Testaments and Last Wdb, coni' 
piled out of the taws, ecclesiastical, ctvil, add cdhbn, as 
also out of the common laws, customs, and statutes of this 
realm.” This work has passed through seven ifditionq, 4 to. 
1390, 16 U, 1635, 1677, 1728, fol. corrected and much en* 
larged in 1743, and lastly in iS03, with valuable anhbm- 
tioua illustrative of the subject to the present time, by me 
late John Joseph Powetl, esq. and pf^pafed for the pteL 
by James Wake^ esq. in 3 vols. 9vo. Mr. Htot^ve 'ob* 
serves, that there is a curious dissertation *6ti 'dAiYtbffis 
of York, in respect to 6list poftiohs, which fefUs 
jiart of the work, but which ii not cdtitalnb^7iriK^^6^tedU 
tlon, having been afterwards added by SWiAbuiiffd'* llfr* 
Hargrave mio complatns that’hh later edftori baty'^HKit 
been careful to distinguish their own eulaigeoients from 

> 9pviVi Wviki ir KWwIi, kv. ‘ 
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vrhat beloDgv lo the abthor, but this is not the eaw in Pow^ 
eir» editioni whoie snnotBUouB ere printed dtatinct frocii 
StHnbiif»e*s text. * 

SWINBURNE (HBNav}} a learned tra¥eUer, end pro^ 
bably a descendant of the preceding, tbe yoiingeu iton 
of the late air John SmAhurne, bert of Cepheaton, in Nor^- 
thumberland^ the kMig<>estabU&bed<ieat of that ancient Ro« 
man'Catholic family. He iras^ed&iited at Scorton school, 
in Yorkiblre, and afterwapda studied at Parii, Boardeaux, 
and hi the royal academy at Turin^ He made the usual 
toilr of Italy; and, in 1774, travelled with bis lady on the 
Continent, for the express purpose of indulging their taste 
for andqtiities and the fine arts. He spent six years in 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany; formed an intimacy 
with aome of the moat celebrated literati of tboao c-oun^ 
inest and received some signal marks of esteem from the 
sovereigns of the courts be visited. On bis return to Eng¬ 
land he retired to his scat at Hamsterley, in the bishopric 
of Durbam, which thcncefcurtb becaEne bis principal resi¬ 
dence. He published hU Travels in Spain in a quarto vo¬ 
lume, ]779 ; four years after, voL L of hit Travels in the 
Two Sicilies, and a lid two years after. Both these 
worka have been reprinted in octavo, the tirat in two, the 
other IQ four, volumes^ with ifnprovements. The learning 
and iogenijity of Mr« Swittbutne have been generally ac¬ 
knowledged, and the warmth and auimaUan of hii descrip¬ 
tions discover an imaginanon highly aosceptible of every 
boenty of nature or art; but be is perbapi too apt to re-* 
Jinquisb simplicity for profusion of ornament. He was the 
first who brought us intimately acquainted with Spaii^ nnd 
the arts and monuments of it* ancient inhabitants By the 
marriage of his only daughter to Paul Benbeh)^ esq. he be* 
came involved in the misfortunes' of that advcMirer, and 
obtained a place in tbo newly’^ceded settlement ef^Trinin 
dad, where be died in April lft03. Hb library had been 
soM by auction, by Leigh and Sotheby^ vtbe* pteceding 
ycari * i * , 

SWINTON (Joan), a very celebrated BngU^fa a*ti- 
quary, was a 'native of tfie county of Chester, and the ton 
of John ^winton, of Bextoti in that oowntjv gi^nL He waa 
born in, 170a. The cirQumatance* of bis paretitt weva fm* 

i 
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bably Dot *4 he was entered at Oafotd io the rank 

of ft tervitormt Wadbem college, in October lTtd« It may 
be presumed"that he recammended hioiself ia that society 
by his talents and beharicttr, for, on June 30, 1723, be was 
elected a icholar on a Cbesbire foundation in the, college*. 
In the December following be took his tint degree in, arts. 
Before be becaoie master of arts (which was on Dec, 1, 
1726), he had chosen <tbe church for hU profession, and 
was ordained deacon by the bishop of O^ord, May 30, 
1726; and was afterwards admitted to priest's orders on 
May 28, 1727, He was not long without some preferment, 
being admitted to the rectory of St, Peter le Bailey in Ox* 
ford (a living in the gift of the crown), under a lequestra* 
tion, and instituted to it in February 1728^ In June the 
'same year, he was elected a fellow of his college; but, de* 
sirous probably to take a wider view of the world, he ac* 
cepted, not Jong after, the appointment of chaplain to the 
English factory at Leghorn, to which he had been chosen* 
In this aiiuation he did not long enjoy his health, and, 
leaving it on that account, he was at Florence in April 
1733, where be attended Mr* Coleman, the English envoy, 
in bis last moments, Mr. S win ton returned through Ve-» 
nice and Vienna; and, iu company with some £ngU^ gen¬ 
tlemen of fortune, visited Presbtirg in Hungary, and was 
present at one of their assembUea 

It it possible that he had not quitted England in the 
summer of 1780, for he was electcil a fellow^ of the Royal 
Society hi June that year, and admitted about three montbi 
later* It was probebly while he was abroad that be was 
admitted into some foreign aocieties, namely the academy 
iUgU ^paiiiii at Florence, and the Etruscan academy of 
Covtona, On his return, be seems to have taken up bis 
abade at Oxford, where be resided all the latter part of bis 
life, aad was fbf many years chaplain to the gaol in that 
city* It may be pr^umed that he married in 1743; k was 
then at least.that be gave up hb felbwihip* In 1753 bo 
became bachelor of divinity ; in 1767 be was elected 
La Ar€hi99rumf or keeper of the univertity reecrds; and, 
Ota April 4, 1777, be died, ip the artenty^^foiirtb year cf bk r 
age, leaving no cbUdreii* Hb wife ittmTod till 17S4^ aed ' 
b^ were b^aried, with a Wf abo(rt and plam mscripUott, 
iti the chapel of Wadham college* 

The momtiaenti of hia literary life ware nmneroui, and 
learned, bet not of gK 4 t magnitiide* He pbbliihed, 'l. 
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** D 0 tiitgu V Etjmrifift .{tegdU ve^nacu^». DUiertttio,^^ 
Oion* 1738, 4 t)(S 19 pigei. 3- ^ A cntScaA waay csoti^ 
cettiiivg the «ord» and Astkitumuty ocmlooed by two 

l&te inquiries into tbe mining of the Demon tacks iu the 
Ncif Tesument^*’ Londian, 1739, Svo* 3* " De priscia 
Homiiibrutii Hterii dissertetio,^* Oxon* 174G, 4U), 30 pages* 

4 : '** De primogeuio Etrusconiin alphabeto, disaerUtio,’* 
Oipo* 1746 * 8 . ** Inscription's Gitie» :\sive in binas In- 

acriptionea PhoeniciMj Jnter rudera Citli niiper repertas, 
eb^ctuinei Accedvt de nmtimis qoibuadam StmaritanU 
etrhmnicUi, vel itiaoUtam pra se iiteratnram ferentibos, 
v'el lu^iii hackenas non editiSf diwertatio,” Oxford, , 
lf$0* 4toi 87 pages. 6 , ** Insoripdones Citie®: siye in 
biiiM alias inseriptlonea Phosniclas, inter rndera Citii ini'* 
per Vepertos, conjectur®,” 4to, 19 pages* 7* De iium- 
tnis quibaedam Satnaritanis et Pbceniciis, vel msolitam pr» 
ae Uietaturam fercntibus, vel in lucetn hacteiiua non editis, 
disaertatio secunda/' 4to, 36 pages. 8 . ‘‘ Metilia : sWe de 
quinario Gentis MetUi®, 6 nuromia vetustis cateroquin mi- 
nimoui notie, diasertatio/* Oxen. 1750, 4tt), 32 pages* 9. 
Several dissertations published in ibe Philosophical Trans# 
actions of the Royhl Society* As, A dissertation 
fr Parthian coin; with ebaracCers on the reverse resembiing 
those of the Palmyrenes,** voU xMit. p. 593* ** Some^re- 

tnarlis-on a Parthian-coin, with a Greek and Partl^n ie** 
gend, never before publishedi^ vol. i. p* J 6 ^ ** Adisserta'- 

tkm ~ilpon - the Pbitmcisn numeral -thmoters, anciently 
used at Sidon,** vol L p. 791-,' “ In nommam PartJMmrai 
Ktctetiua ineditum conjectune, vol. li* p. 683. " A diuer# 

tstiofi Upon a Samnite Denarius, never before pubiisbed, 
vot. lih p. 28, ‘'Art account of a-subserated D^uhriui^of 
the il®teri«fi fainUy, adorned with an EtmecWinscfiptbn 
on thc^rercrte^ never before published or cxplirinedi^* 

Ixii. p. 80. “ Gbservatiooi upon five ancient P^miAik coins, 
struck iii Pale*tine or Phmnicia,' before the diasoharieb^df 
the Persian etopiie, voil. IxiK p. 345; ■ Oiherpapert by tdm 
insay'be found'in the general indeit^tb the PhildeopMckl 
Transaciioiu*' 10- A part^ the aQcient^uirivenai^bffttdfy, 
eonUtirtf^ in llrt sixth and seventh ^voiumea of stibat great 
tifork.- The 'psrtioulars of this* piece rf Kferwy^^hlittfl^ 
were comnmnicoted by^ Dr* Johqiort 10 Nicqols, in a 
.pftjper printed, in tbe^GerttJenuirt’s'Magwsiue fbrDeceinber 
1784, p* 892. The origiiial of- that [laper, which affords a 
strong prddf of the steady attedifiieKt of Johnson'to Ae 
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iateceitt ttf Uiefitare, has bwHf *cc 9 rdiii^to^deiir 4 | 
pmied^in the British Museum*'^ The letter ia arfollowt^^^ 

** To Mr. Nichola. 

** 7%e late learneil Mr* Swtntoti of Oxford having 


i^namoeraf or or myaeir, gave the acpouut^whiQQ l no^ 
tranamit to ^oji in his own liandt being wUlihg of w 
great a work the histoi^ should be known, and th^ 
writer ihouid receive his due proportion of praise tro^'pp^- 
j^rity. I recommend to you to preserve tins scrap^of'^ lite¬ 
rary intelligence, In Mr. ^winton't own hand, or to <le^|^ 
it ill the Museum, that the veradty of the account may pej- 
ver be doubted* I am, sir, * m 

your most bumble servatit^ 

Dec* 6, 1784- Sam. Johnson.*’ ' 

The paper alluded to, besides specifying 
written by other penons, assigns the following divisjpog.of 
the history toMr.Swinton himielf. ‘‘The bia^ory 
Carthaginiaiis, Numidiana, f^uiitaniansi, G^atuliana,, 
ramaotes, Melano^Gsetniians, Nigritffi, Cyrenaica, Marip%r 
rica, the Regia Syitica, Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, Ip- 
dians^ and Cmneie, a dissertation on the peopling of 
rioa, and one on the independency nf the Arabs.”*, 

tn 1,740 Mr. Swiliton was involved in a law^^uit, in {;o(v> 
sequence of a letter he had published* It appears from oae 
of the newspapers of the time, that a letter from the Rer* 
Mr. Swinton, highly reflecting on Mr* George Baker, hav¬ 
ing iatlea into the ^nds of the latter, the court of King^^ 
B^ch made the rule absolute for an inforinatioa 
Hf* SwintQP. These two gentlemen were aUp^engaged 
iome time is a conU-oversy at 0;sfQrd; which took its 
from a matter relative,to Dr. Thit^leth waiter aoipe time war- 
,4^ of Wedhptnt which then attracted mneh^atteptaop* Mr* 
BiWitefi had ibe manaers, and some of the pecqliarid^s 
pftee seen ia vary racluse scholars, which gave ri^ to 
*iiiapy wfaimaioal stories^ Among the real, there is one 
jrtw>tipnftd Ur*'Jlo«iveU«i in the Ufe of dqhnson,^ as 

b Ttiji ^ if ffieii in h»> ii» bniveijMl BUfoiy the life 

W'McriiaDttMdstd: fb* the 


beta 


Mr liroB tiw 'Anb^i 
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bftviDg hftppeneil in 1754. Jofin^on was tbeu on n risit iu 
tKe UEiivi^nity of Oxford. About this time/* he jsayr, 
^‘4here had been an execution of two or three crinunaU at 
Oxford, on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day at dio* 
neff 1 wa$ saying that Mr. Swinton, the chaplain of the 
gaol# and also a frequent preacher before tiie uiuveriity, a 
learned man, but often thoughtless and absent, preached 
the eondemnatioTi sermon on repentance, before the con¬ 
victs oi> the preceding day, i^unday ; and thatf in the close, 
he told his audience that he should give them the remainder 
of iVhtC be bad to say on the subject, the next Lord^s-day^. 
Upon which, one of our company^ a doctor of divinity, and 
a plain matter-o^Pact man, by way of offering an apology 
for Mr, SwtiTtou, gravely remarked, that he had probably 
preached the same sermon before the university : “ Yes, sir, 
(says Johnson,) but the university were not to be hanged 
the next nnwtiing !” * 

SVBRECHT (John), a landscape painter, was born at 
Antaverp, about 1630, and brought tip in that city under 
his father. He was a close imitator of nature iu all his 
landscapes) and in hU younger days went upon the Hhine 
and- other adjacent places, where he drew ■evcral plea¬ 
sant Ttewa in water-colours. Having spent more of bis 
life in that way, than in painting, Ins drawings were more 
valued than his pictures. The duke of Buckingham, pass^ 
ing- through the Netherlands, in bis way home front' his 
embassy into France, stayed some time at Antwerp; where, 
meeting with some of this master^i worka, be was so well 
pleased with them, that he invited hitn over to England, 
and employed him at Cliefden. Sybrecht continued in bis 
service three or four years, and tli«n worked for tbe nobi* 
Itty. avd gentry of England, contitniing in vogue a long 
time. He drew several sorts of cattio remarkably weUi 
and usually contrived to place some of them in hts )and<- 
scapes. ^ died in London about 1703, and was buvted 
in .St. Jameses church. There are some ol his pictures at 
Newitede-abbey, lord Byron% and in other bo aaes belongs 
tng to the nobility, fn t686 he made several views of 
Cbattwonh',^ 

BYDENHAM {FLOvea),> deserves a fuller .acoount than 
call BOW be given of a learned and diligent man, unfortu-^ 

nately altogethen uopatronized^ uodeftook^ .and in 

* Pivcedin; edit of ihii Dwl , Aiil^0ti!i. 
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part executed^ a translation of the works of Plato. Hit 
proposals for this'great undertaking were published in a 
quarto tract in L7 5S; and he produced mcoeBstvely^ be¬ 
tween that time and 1767, translation of the a dis¬ 
course on poetry," of ** The Greater Hippias," *' The 
Leaser Hip pi as,'* **Tfae Banquet, Part I** and *^The Baii^ 
quet, Part IL" He is said to have lived for some years, 
and finally to have died, in great indigence* The Gentle^- 
man's Magazine places his death ou April the lit, 173T, 
and adda, that be was born in 1710, and educated at Wad^^ 
ham college, Oxford, where he took the degree of Mi A. 
April 30, 1734* In an account piiblUhed by the society 
c^led the Literary Fund, the following narrative of hU 
death is given : ** During the summer recess of the year 
1783, an event took place, which tarnished the character 
of Knglish opulencie and humanity, and afflicted the vo¬ 
taries of knowledge. Floyer Sydenham, die well-known 
translator of Plato, one of the most useful, if not on& of 
the most competent Greek scholars of his age; a man re¬ 
vered for his knowledge, and beloved for the candour of 
his temper and the gentleness of his manners, died in con¬ 
sequence of having been arrested, and detained, for a debt 
to a vtctuailer, wbo had, for some time, furniBhed his fru¬ 
gal diiuier. At the news of that event, every friend of 
literature felt a mixiure of sorrow and shame ; and one of 
the membera of a club at the prince of Wales's coffee¬ 
house proposed, that it should adopt, as its object and 
purpose, some meana to prevent similar afflictions, and to 
assist deserving authors and their families in distress" 
Whethei the account reported to these gentlemeti,' of the 
time and manner of Sydenham's death was accurate or not, 
tbe^firiendi of literature and humanity will feel great conso¬ 
lation in finding that It gave occasion to a society so bene¬ 
volent in its designs; which arose, after a few changes and 
modifications; oiA of the proposal above-mentioned. The 
society is nowiir a flourishing and improving state, and baa 
given very timely and knportant assistance to many ddserr- 
ing arnhora.’ ■ ■ 

SYDENHAM (Thomas), a very eminent physician, and 
one of' tfbe most eminent aa^ an improver of the art ' that 
England bas produced, was bom in 1624 at Winford Eagle 
in Doneiiliire^' where his father William Sydenhao^ 

' t adhimi vCthii piatwurj^ 
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lud a lafge fortune. Under wboio cars he wai ^eduooted, 
or in what manner he pasted bis childboDd^ Jraot-^known, 
At the Age of eighteen^ m 1642, be eBiered «■ a com¬ 
moner of Magdalen-^Oxford, where it ii not pbobalile 
that be continued long ; for he informs us himself, tbatiie 
was withheld from the univeriity by the cooimenGetnelit of 
tbe mr j nor U it very clearly known in what state of Hfe 
be^eogaged, or where be resided .during that lougsetiei of 
public comroo^nk It U indeed reported, that he had a 
cQfDiniuiufi io ibe'bingV army % hut no particular account 
ia gives of hit luilitary conduct; nor are we told what iwak 
be obtrined (unless that of a'captain), wbeu be entered into 
tbe awyt or when or ou what occasion he retired from 
iL It.is certain, however, that tf ever bo touk upon him 
tlw predCsssion of arms, be spent but few years in the camp; 
fot in 1646 he obtained at O^sford the degree of bachekiT 
of physic, for which, as some medical knowledge 4s necei* 
sevy^ it may bo imagined that be spent aonio time in qua- 
bfjdng himself. 

t HU'application to the study of physic was, as he himself 
aelatei, produced by an accidental acquaintance with Dr. 

a physician eminenL at that time in London, who iti 
iHW^sicknesi pretcrthed to his brother, and, attending him 
frequently on that ocGasion, inquired of him what profes^ 
«io{l/iie designed to follow. The young man answering 
that he was undetermined, the doctor recommended physic 
foAim, and Sydenham having determioed to follow bb ad- 
McBj .retired to Oxford for leisure and opportunity to pur- 
«t]&Jbis ttudies. 

M\1^4sOTident, his biographer, that this conversation 
JUUM havq happened before bis promotion to any ^degree in 
piiysi<V biiecause be himself hxes it ic the interval of hia 
ab^ce fiomtbe university, a circumstance which will eii- 
«bieu« to confute manyfaUe reports refa^ng'to Dr.^Sydet^ 
ham,, ifhioh Mvo been confidently inculcated, anU imp^ 

lats the general opintoil, that h&was madu 
ai^hyvigiatitthy^i aoaideiii^ and ndoesaityi and-air 'Richard 
fitohopQjre mpartd^ia plain terms (m the' prefufr tO'^hfa 
idfJmatjaeion the SiiaiKPoa**), thiijhe engaged in^^ra^- 
4M4>vithout‘aEiyipt^pkaratoiy study, or pepvioiit koo^ledg^. 


■IrtSki* 






ltMMlliSW,irkt<likdtMkWkt«<t. b t.’MUM'.MkMn wMnmd Vf 
^ fWSMfflWT «J»I> •othsn.j. 
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of the.iiwdifliQB) soiencet; «nd Affirms, Jkhitj when be w«i 
oonfalted by him whit booki he ibouLd to qiudify him 
for the same profess Loo, he recommended ‘Don Qelkote* 
That baiTeoommeaiied Bon Qniscote to Blackmore, we are 
eoTitinoea Dr> Johneon, to dou^t i but the rebter it 
hindened by tfaatseifAloye w^ch dazzles all mankind, frosi 
dVfcoTering that he might Kiiend a mdre very dUVereilt 
from a general ceueare of all the anotem'ind wri-^ 

term on medicine, since he might perh^t mean, either me^ 
rionslj or in jeit, to insinuate,^that Bhokmom waa ^not 
adapted by natnie to the study of physic, and that, whe¬ 
ther he ahoald read Cenrentes^ or Hippocrates; he wetrid 
be equally unqhalibed for practme, and equally uniuocetl* 
ful in iL Wbaterer was his meaning, nothing is more 
evident, than that it was a transitory sally of an imagiet- 
tion warmed with gaiety,''or the negligent effusion of 4 
mind intent on some other empioynient, and in baste to 
dismiai a tcoitbleiofne intruder; for it is certain that^'Syden^ 
ham did not think it impossible to write usefuHy oamedl' 
cine, because be bam'himself written upon it; and it U^ot 
probable that he carried bis vanity so far, aa to imagine 
that no man had ever acquired the same qualibcations 
itdeii himself* He could not but know that he had rather 
restored than invented most of his principles, and therefore 
could not but acknowledge the value df those writers whose 
doctrines he adopted and enforced. 

That he engaged in the practice of phytic without any 
acquaintance with the Uieory, or knowledge of the opinions 
or precepts of fonner writers, is undoubtedly false, for he 
declares that after he had, in pursuance of hrs conrersatioLi 
witlb Dr» Cost, determined upon the practice of physic, he 
applied himself'imearnest to it, and spent several years ie 
toe uiuyer^iiy, before he began to practise in London. 
Nor was he satisfied with the opportunities of knowledge 
wl^h Oxford adorded, but tiaveiled to Mofitpehier, at 
Dcisault relates Dissertation on Gonsumptioni'^J^ifiqueft 
farther informationt JMluntptliier being at that tia;w''tbe 
mou celebrated school of physic. It is a common o^iokh 
that be was thirty yernca old befbre Itc knued 
tion of flludying ^yaic ; but this ariioi' ff^ofii* tiar mliveprfe^ 
sentation of ait expression in bis dedication to Dr. M^ple* 
toftf iu wfaitb hd of^i^rVes wlfdi 

Bn Cox to the puUwatkin^pf tliart ts«a^»eiAi^|/yAira«bad 
intervened. 'Pbe ^m^Btrfedy rttfAted* 'itiffit^ldtttly^cbnfbtfc 
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thif mcoTt since it apitears that SydenhatO} after baving 
been for some time absent from the university,'tebfbed to 
it in order to pursue his physical inquiries ^fbre he' was 
twenty-four years old ; for in 1643, when exactly of that 
age^ be was admitted to the degree of M<B. 

Among other reports respecting this great man, it has 
alto bean said that he coooposed his worbs in English, but 
wia obliged to Itave Tccourse to Dr. Maptetcft to translate 
them into Latin. ^This has been asserted by Ward in hn 
Lives of the Gresham professors, but without bringing any 
proof*; and tt is observable that fait Processus lutegri/' 
pQblifhed after his death, dlsonven alone more skill in the 
Latins language than is commonly ascribed to him. It U 
likewise asserted by sir Hans Sloane, with whom he wMs 
familiarly acquainted, that Dr. Sydenhaifi was particularly 
veraed in the writings of the great Roman Orator and phL 
losopher; and there is evidently such a iuxuriinte in his 
style, as-may discover the author wlio gavis^ him most plea¬ 
sure,- and most engaged his imitation. 

- About the same time that he became bachelor of physic, 
be-obtained, by the interest of a relation, a fellowship of 
Alb Souls^ college, having submitted, by the subscription 
required,- to the authority of the visitors appointed by the 
parliament^ upon what principles, or how consistently with 
bit former conduct, it is now impossible to discovert. 
When he thought himself qualified for pracrice, he fixed 
fait residence in Westminster, became doctor of physic at 
Cauibridge, received a licence from the college of phy¬ 
sicians, and lived in the first degree of reputiiiion, and the 
greatest aCBnence of practice, for many years, without 
other enemirs than those which he raised by the superior 
merit of his conduct, the bright lustre of his abiiiticK, or 
bis improvements of his science, and hU contempt of per¬ 
nicious methods supported only by authority in opposition 
to sound reason and indubitable experience. These men 
are indebted to him for concealing their names, when ho 

p . ■■ f ► 

.♦ Df. Ward Wing hii pr*of^, f This miaUke ia founded va tljftt 
in a tail tr lent to tba Gent Haf. vul- mentinned $n the J»t n^e but one. 
Xlll. in «hidi Jiovevar he'cndeiT<ivrt Wuud infornii uf tfunt wouliiMiot, 
Vf QbTuU: ihe concluiiaa ihtt rai^ht froia ll^e 6nt, 'joiil ^ann^itudvaU 
bt <tfawii rrom hia Srtt ukti^u, who look op mnne in defence of the 
oeonetf that S^deohara aei o«* hluf. TticM w«i nMhiA(j thSMf)re iii 
p«Mr of Uaoitttkif hit woris iMo hta pr«F4fit acinAict-|ic6nrfUtln 
LaUd. end Ihii he Iw 4cnie Jtrf cap- hit fonnar* ^ - 

mnd vtrj teilifafitoTUf. 
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t^CQidi tbqir malice^ «mce tljey have thereby eseeped the 
coutefnpl and detestation of posterity** 

Dfp Sydenham^ however,, was iiot> destined foialoog life, 
Hia health began to fall in the hfty-aecond year of hb age, 
by freqeent attacks of the gout, to which be bad lotig been 
subject, and which afterwards was accompanied with the 
atone in the kidneys, aod its consaqi^nce, blpCMtj 

urine. These were distempers, says his ^gant biogra¬ 
pher, which eyen the att of Sydenham conld only palliate, 
without hope of a perfect oure, but which, if he has not 
been able by bb precept to instruct us to.remove, he -bas, 
at least, by his example taught ui to boar; for he nerer 
betrayed any indecent impatience, or unmanly dejectiott, 
under his torments, but supported himself by the reflec- 
tiona of philosophy, ao4 the consolations of religion, and 
ib every interval of ease applied himself to the gsaistance 
of,others with his usual assiduity. After a life,thus usefully 
employed, he died at his house in Pall-mall, Dec. 
168P, in the aixty^hfth year of hU age, and was buried m 
tbe aile, near the south door, of the church of St. James's^ 
Westminster* 

His works have been collected and frequently printed at 
Loudon in one volume 8 vq* The last edition is *tbat by 
John Swan, M.D. of Newcastle in Staffordshire, 1743* 
Tb this is prefixed a life of Dr, Sydenham, by Dr. Johnaon^ 
which we have chiefly followed in the preceding accounts 
His works were also printed at Leipsic in 171L, at Geneva 
in 1716, in 2 voU« 4to, and at Leyden in Svo. They were 
written by himself in English, but translated afterwards 
into Latin, .of which it is our opinion he was fully capable^ 
although tJiese translations, as already noticed, imve been 
attributed to Dr* Mapletoft and others* The last Ei^glish 
edition is that by Dr* George Wallis, ITBH, 3 vols. Bvo,j with 
notes and opinions of subsequent medical writers, 

+ i 

# The grt^i S7c1«DhBQi| Tur all 4nJ j^od man had bretb^ 

oiUr aad and reii, a* Qqodall, and 

uqjiJit RdHUpeiKa qf calumny and l>r. T^le uf WorcratBr^ At may be 
isnomiay;-and tti«l fmin the cmula- ihh by their cfnaUca to bU wurkf. 
liiHi of tfame of h1i coUegtate bretb- Dr. MjL'klelhvait. H jiiitia before hii 
Tfu arid othcMf «!>«* i»di|iiiLton ui death did profeetr 
ivnsth arw ta that bmg^bt* that they the attejB|)iB uf ■ aiveral ifaioiit the 
endeavoured ^ bantih hinii ai fuiLty niethodt of Sydetd>;iiii, 'tliat tho^e 
of medkanal berety, ool of Ihat iltuo-- would prercil, «od trin'rot^K'fn^r flit 
iHoqt looi^y; m j |,y tbe vliffHnnfr olber nOilicib i and > the bru 

of olbcra he tros baulked the eggploy- fu\ly )[crili«ljit^'hii ■ praitutiun «f tiv. 
ment of the royal family* when l^fbre Id ickle ih wajUL i,. MSt ■ tUA 

he vat called aipwig tne fint phyit- ^y l>r. Letlaam tt the Rfas* 
ciaaa. Yet lorae patrons tbie sreaX lIXXL p, 
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'Sydenham hu ^re<|iiently been called the fiuber of pby^ 
aic among the modernf. He teJh m, iti the preface to hii 
worksj tflat ** the increase and perfection of the medical 
art is to be advanced by these two means *. by composing 
an history of distempers, or a natural and exact descrip¬ 
tion of distempers and their symptoms i and by deducing 
and establishing a method of cure from thence*” This is 
the way which that great delineator of the right road to 
real knowledge in all its various branchef, lord Bacon, had 
^nted out; and its being more closely pursued by Syden- 
bam than by any modern physician before binOf is what has 
justly entitled him to tho^ high encomiumi which bare 
ever been fraid him. Sir Bichord Blackmore allows, and 
ait xre new convinced, that Sydenham, *' who built all hit 
maxims and rules of practice upon repeated observatiooi 
tiQ the nature and properties of diseases, and the power of 
rO ffl e d ie i , has compiled so good an btstoiy of distempers, 
and so prevalent a method of cure, that he has improved 
and advanced the healing art much more than Hr* Willis 
with all his curious speculations and fanciful hypotheses.** 
He relates of himself, in his dedication to Dr* MapletoA^ 
that over since he had applied himself to the practice of 
physic, he bod been of opinion, and the opinion had been 
every day more and more confirmed in him, that the me¬ 
dical art could not be teamed so surely as by use and ex- 
penence; and that he, who should pay the nicest and 
most accurate attention to the symptoms of dlstempen^ 
would infallibly succeed best in aearebiog out the true 
■DCans of cure. “ For this reason,^’ says he, “ I gave my- 
self up entirely to this method of proceeding, perfectly se¬ 
cure and confident, that, while I followed nature as my 
guide, i could never err.” He tells him afterwards, that 
Mr. Locke approved his metbbd, which be conside^ aa 
no small sanction to it; and what he says upon this occa¬ 
sion of Mr* Locke is worth transcribing i ^'Noitt pre^ 
terea, quern huie mess metbodo suSir^gantem habeam, jpii 
earn Intitnius'per otnuia perspeitcrut, uxriijue nostrum oour 
jufiettesimum dominum Joaonem Locke ; fuo qui4yip"vin)t 
sive ingenio judidoque acrl & subacto, sfve^etil^ oot^pifst 
hotest, op'tiinls mo^nt, vix superiorepj qu^j^^itatbi lulef 
egi qui imac snnt honifnea W|[)ehufti in 
tnes oerte Tbrh^^dre soAe Lattti qlmae Tamea Jby 

Ml*.Locke, addressed t^S^dibham,"p|effiwd tobH '*Trea^ 
tisttupon Fevers.” 
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Mr. CnSig^r hat retdarked that Sjdenham received 
higher honours from foreign physicians than fron^his coun^ 
fit’ymep. This^ however, applies only to hia contempo* 
raries, fhr no modem English physician has ever mentionod 
Sydenham unless in terms of high veneration. The enco* 
miums of Boerhaave and Haller are well known to medical 
readers. His great merit consists in the acctlrsce descrip¬ 
tions which he has left us of several diseases which first 
became coptpicuoiis in his time. His account of the smalh- 
po3c; and of ms medical treatment of that disease, is ad mi* 
rable, and contributed in no small degree to establiali hU 
celebrity. He was the firtt ^rson who introduced the 
eodUfig regimen in fevers, a method of treatment frequently 
attended with the happiest effects, though it must be ac¬ 
knowledged chat he did not sufficiently distinguish between 
the typhus and the inBammatory fever, and on that ac* 
roaut he sometiines carried hts bleedings to an excess. He 
rdhfributed also essentially to introduce the Peruvian bark 
a cure forlntermittents. 

He liad an dlder brother who was some time 

gentleftiah commoner of Trinity college in Oxford, and, 
Entering into the parliament's army, acquitted himielf so 
well, t&t he rose, by several gradations, to the highest 
post and dignities. In 1649, he was appointed governor of 
the Isle cf WlgbL and made vice-admiral of that isle and 
Hampshire. In he was summoned to parliament for 
Dorsetshire; in l€54, made commissionet of the treasury^ 
abd member of the privy-council; and iu 16SS| summoned 
to parftMent by the* protector Richard Cromwell, This 
connectiof>| together with his own principles and former 
engage ulents, would probably hinder Dr, Sydenham from 
^ Tftiy popular physis^ian, during the period of his 
fiouriffitng, that is^ iu the reigns of Charles 11. and 
Jatpet H.; yet he seems to have owed more of bis neglect tu 
tb^ eftyv of his cgiitemporary hretbrep. 

Mis biographer remarkf that Dr. SydenhamV skilljja 
phj^aic ** was not bis highest excellence; that bii whole^ha* 
racter ttwi M|abfe ; that bis chicT view was the benefit of 
mannud, km the chief 'motive of Jiist actions the will of 
wlmm he haentioiri witt^^ rererencei well becomiugi. 

am most penetrating fuind. He ww 
beuewTOut, cjii jfi &d comjjwntcKtive, riooere> and fell- 
gidui, ^a[itie,ii^ wIukIi it wei% happy if they fiptild fopy 
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frotn hidif^ trho vmitlate bis kiu^iwledg^ and iodttt^ hi# 
methgds."^ 

SYKES (Artuur Ashl&y}i a divitie of the church of 
England, but to whom that church ma Httle indehtedi was 
the sun of Mr Arthur Sykes, of Ardely or Yardly ip Hert¬ 
fordshire, and was bptti in London about 16$4. He w[as 

educated at St. ^aul^s school under the celebrated Mr. 

■ ■ ■ ' 

Postlethwayt^ and was admitted of Corpus Chrlsti coUe^^ 
Cambridge, dn 1701, under the,care of the rev/Chanes 
Kidman, B. D. tutor of that college. In feb. 1701-2 he 
was appointed a scholar of the bouse. While an under- 

f raduate he wrote some Hebrew verses on the death of 
ing Willim, which were printed in the Cambridge col- 
lection on that occasion* He took the degree of B. A. in 
1704-5, and proceeded M. A. in 170S. After leaving col¬ 
lege he employed for some lime as one of the assistants 
at St I’aul’s sciiool, but quitted this situatian as inoonaist- 
ent with the prosecution of hU private studies^ In 1712*13 
he was collated to the vicarage of Godmer^jham in Kent by 
archbishop Tenison, who h^ a great personal regard for 
him, and was a generous patron to the membera of Corpus 
phristi, of which be had himself been fellow. In April 
J7I4 he was instituted to the rectory of Dry-Dmyton in 
Caulbridgeslaire, on the presentation of^ the duchess dow¬ 
ager of Bedford, and in August following he resigned bis 
vicarage of Godmersham in Kent In Nov. ITtS, he was 
instituted to the rectory of ^yleigh in Essex, which he 
retained to hh death^ but now resigned the living of Dry- 
Dr ay ton. In Dec. following, at a meeting of the gover¬ 
nors and directors of King-street chapel, Golden-square, 
he was uoanimonsly appointed afternoon preaclier at that 
place, which is a chapel of e|se St. JamevV Westmin¬ 
ster, of which his friend l)f..Clarke was then rector. In 
1731, ou the morning preachership becoming. vacant by 
l)r. Wilcocks^t promotion to the see of Gloucester, Mr 
Sykes was ninanimously appointed to succeed hiiUir In 
Jaiinary 1723-4 he was collated to the prebend of‘Alton- 
Borealis in the cathedral of Salisbuiy, by bishop/Hoadly, 
and three years afterwards his lordship appotmed him to 
the pricccntorship of the same cathedral, .vacant .^by the 
deaths of their : friend Dri DaOiel'Whitby. .-In 

■ Ufr by Dr, Ji^hiiKQ^—Liir«l.^Atlb.Ojtt tol. 
TbpaiigD*K. Eiit> Qf tb« m' ' 
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upon the uof^inaliDn of Dr. Clarke^^ he. was 
appointed assistant preacher at St* Jameses church, WesU 
minsteTi, lir> 1726 be proceededl to take the degree cf 
DiD.^iOntbe umfersity of-Caoibridge. In Eeb. 1731/ he 
was-advanced'to th« deanry. of^ SL'Burien in Cornwall 
which ia in the patronage of the crown; and on October 
if, 1740, he waa colUtm tq^|>tebetkd in cathedral of 
Winchester^ through'*the frieodahip.of hb former patron 
bishop Hoadly^ who?bad .been translated to the aee of 
WiDCbester in 4734. HU ecciesiastical promotions seem 
to have ended ber& 

During many years Dr- Syke» had been greatly afSicted 
with the gout and stone, but bad received much relief from 
the paini of the latter disorder, for fifteen or aUteeii years 
before his death, by the medicine purchased by parlia- 
ment of Mrs. Stephmit,'for the public use. And upon the 
whole he enjoyed a general state of good health and spirits, 
until he was seized with a stroke of the palsy, while attend- 
itig the funersi of a fidend, on Monday evening, Nov. 15, 
1756, and died, ,athu house in CavendUh^square, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday the 23d, in the seventy 
third year of .his aget He was buried near the pulpit in 
the pariah church of James’s Westminster on the 30ch 
of November. Dr. Gregory Sharpe, who succeeded him 
Hi King*Street chapel, nnd was afterwards master of the 
Temple, and who h^ long been in habits of friendship with 
the deceased, officiated upon this occasion. 

Dr. Sykes had been married many years to Mrs. Eliza^' 
beth. Williams, a-widow lady, and a native of Bdsto), but 
hod no,cbildreiLby her/ He left the whole of hU fortune, 
which was considerable, te< her for life, and afterwards, to 
his brdthea-the rev. George Sykes, rector of Rayleigh in 
Xsse^fj and vicar of Preston in Kent. Mrs. Sykes died in 
Januaiy L763, and was.buried near her bnsbaud in St. 
Jaipes’tt ^church. . f 

Dr. Sykea was a divine , of the school of Clarke and 
Hoadly, 'Who> while they made it the bushiess of ^eir lives 
;tD o^pc^ ihb distinguUbtn^ doctrines of the established 
churtdi,' were-jcuntfob to enjoy both its dignities and emo- 
. Such men have been well represented by an in¬ 
gen iouac7itio>^, as bolduig a . grand debate, between con¬ 
viction and interest, and endeavonring to accommodate 

* Moalhlf R«Tj«v. vol. LKXU]. p. «0T. 
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matters with as much ease as possible betv^een both; A 
sort of half-way reformers^ who endeavour to find out the 
secret band which wIH unite the two opposite extremes^ 
and coalesce! in one mast! the most heterogeneous quali¬ 
ties of inward persuasioA^ and outward profession. They 
Subscribe articles which tliey do not believe, and reconcile 
, it to their conscience by calling them articlea of peac€ and 
not offatihi and by this principle of accommodation they 
endeavour to secure the character of the “ children of 
light,” without wholly relinquishing the gwd things which 
fall to the share of the “ children of the wor]d4*' 

Such was Dr, Sykes, who in all his controversial writings 
[and the greater part of hb writings were of that kind] en^ 
deavouVed to lay open the church to persons of the most 
opposite Bentiinents, especially those approaching the So-* 
cinian schetne, and therefore argues in one of his tracts, 
that “ a latitude of opinion is inteuded and aUovved by the 
legij^lature to subscribers, as they are members of the 
churcli of England,” which the more recent author of 
** The Confessional” has amply refuted. It was of course 
very natural fur Dr, Sykes, at a subsequent period, to main- 
tain, in other pamphlets, that the fences which the church 
has determined to secure against innovation are of no im¬ 
portance. 

His publications amount in the whole to sixty-three. 
Most of these are only pamphlets on temporary topics, and 
are now little known or sought after; but the following 
have been thought to possess a more permanent character; 
** Essay on the Truth of the Christian Religion; wherein 
its real foundation upon the Old Testament is shown;” 
this was published in 1725 against Collins; and "The 
principles and connexion of Natural and Revealed Religton 
distinctly considered,” 1740, Svo, * 

SYl^BURGlUS (FREDEaic), a learned German, emi¬ 
nent for his great skill in Greek, was born at Marpurg, in 
the landgraviute of Hesse, tti 1546, or, as Saxius says, 
1556. father, who was a farmer, gave him a liberal 
education, of which he made so good a use, as to become 
perfect in the Latin, French, and Greek languages, at a 
time when the latter was understood by very few* He was 
a school-master at Licha, for some of the first years' of his 
life; but afterwards quitted that employment, and applied 

^ Iffijnoiw of the Ijre ind Wntihfs of Dr. by ibr. L7S5, Sro. 
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Iiimself wliolly to the ref is ion and correction of ancient 
authors, the Greek particularly; many of which, still held 
ID enioiation, were published by him^ from tlie presses of 
Wechel and Commelin, Among these were Aristotle, 
Herodotus^ Dionysius HalicarnassensU, Dion Cassius, Jus-' 
tin Martyr^ Clemens Alexandrines, Theodoret, &c. He 
gare some assistance to Henry Stephens in compiling his 
** Thesaurus Grec^ linguse;^* and was also the author of a 
Creek grammar^ which was much valued, a Hebrew graha- 
mar, notes upon Clenardus, For these and other ser¬ 
vices, he had an annual stipend allowed him by the uni¬ 
versity of Marpurg. He was universally well spoken of by 
the learned, and died much lamented by them in 
Unhappy event,saya Ca^uboti, “ to the republic of 
letters! for, a few days before his death, he sent me word 
by Commelin of many newUbours projected and begun- 
The lovers of Greek fiave more especially reason to deplore 
the loss of him," ‘ * 

SYLVESTER (Joshua}, the laborious and quaint trans¬ 
lator of Du Bartas, was born in 1S63, and died Septem-^ 
her 2b, tdlS. His death happened at Middleburg in Hol¬ 
land. By what Circumstances he was induced, or com¬ 
pelled, to quit hia native couatry we have not discovered; 
but John Vicars, his friend, who styles him ** the best of 
Poets/^ speaks of it as a reproach to hia country. 

And hadst thou dy'd at home it had been better; 

It woulfl (at Iwt) have giv'n tljee much content i 
But herein England's worthy to beshent, 

Which to thy woiih did proi e so bad a debtor. 

Nor enindc 1 this, but then 1 blush fut shame, 

To thinkjy that though a cradle thee it gave. 

Yet (O unkinde) deny'd thy corps a grave 3 
Much more a statue reared to thy name. 

He was,' in 1597, a candidate for tiie office of secretary 
to the company of merchant adventurers at Stade, of which 
he was a member; on which occasion the unfortunate earl 
of Essex interested himself in his favour, and wrote two 
letters in his behalf, dated from the court on the last of 
April; a private one to Mr. Ferrers, the deputy*govornor, 
recommending Mr. Sylvester as an able and honest man; 
and a general one to the company, to the same purpose, 
in which he mentions that he had received a very good 

^ Meicblor Ailtn.oSf'LtigeT in Sctkfgenn^i Sefunait^FubriCi BlibU Grfec.» 
bvji OmudviL 
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repofi of hU suSictency and fitness for the post of s^crelary^ 
being both well qualified with language^ and many ether 
good part^, and honest and of good conversation; two 
Special motives of hit lordship's request in his behalf 
Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas is dedicated to king 
JhfneB; and among'thote who pay him the highest cotnplt* 
IDents appears Ben Jonaon^ whom tradition makes art inti¬ 
mate friend^ atiH,, as some thinks a relation. He translated 
also the Quatrains of Pibrac, atid many other pieces of 
ftdnchpoetry; with some from the Latin of Fracastorius, 
&c, ' One'of his own pieces has the ridiculously quaint 
title 6^'“Tobacco battered, and the pipes shattered^ (about 
thtir^^eah that idlely idolize so base and barbarous a weed ; 
OT* ^Jt leAst-wlse over-love so loathsome a vanitie r) by a voU 
ley df fitjl J shot th u ndered from mount H el iconTh ia may 
be su(jp6Bed to have been written to please the great enemy 
of tobaecOj James L Not much can now be said in favour 
of hif'compositionsj either the translations^ or those that 
ai^e original, although he gained greater reputation from 
the former than the latter. Dryden tells us, in the Dedi¬ 
cation to the Spanish Fryar, that ** when he was a boy^ he 
thought inimitable Spenser a mean poet, in comparison of 
Sylvester’s Dubartas,’' and was wrapt into an ecstacy 
when he read these lines ; 

" Now when the winter’s keener breath began 
To crystalliw the Baltic ocean ; 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up Un floodaj 
And periwig with anow the bald-pate woods.'^ 

He seema to have been always in great poverty, and 
very earnest in courting the gr^eat for relief. He appears, 
in a dedication to the parliaipAtit, to allude to some person 
of the name of Bowyer, as the cause of his ruin j for be 
subscribes, 

Your undcr-clarke, unworthily undon 
By over tiusting to a starting Bqw- 
y«r—while too strong, tq my poor wrong and woe." 

He was apparently much admired in his timei and yet was 
neglected) so that the most probable cause fof hit cKite 
was the fear of a gaol at home*' 

SYLVESTRE** 

V arefereDctwu isnd« front J'km/imuu to QyLvntn, tut thia ptnoA *p^ 
pCktA tOQ iiutftiia»Qt far 

» ath.. 0)f. Tol, I.—Thftnifum, ty lir E, Cent. Lit, vyl, II# 

.—Dtioitvr'i CooKidcrations on Mitlon’a Early RoEuling, ISOO.—Sent. Mag. 
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SYLVIUS; or DUBOIS^ or DELEBOE (James), ace- 
lel)raied pbysiciati of France, was the aon of Nkbolas du 
BoU, a camblet-weaver, who had eleven sons and four 
daughters* He waa born at Amiens in Picardy, in 14'TS, 
and went through a course of ciaBaicai learning, under hia 
elder brother Francia Sylvius; who was principal of 
college of Tod may at Paris, and was a great pVomoter flf 
letters in that age of barbarisEn. There be learned ttie 
Latin language, in much greater purity than it bad been 
taught for a long time; and hence' it was, that bis writings 
are distinguished to such advantage by the elegance of the 
style. He became a very accomplished sohoUr in Latin 
and Greek, and had some little knowledge of the Hebrew; 
and applied himself also to mathematics and mechanics 
succes^sfully, as to invent machines, which deserved public 
notice. When the time was come for giving himidf en¬ 
tirely up to physic, to which study his inclination had 
always led him, he traced it to its sources j and engaged 
so deeply in the reading of Hippocrates and Galen, that 
he scarcely did any thing but examine and translate those 
two authors* He discovered from thence tlie importance 
of anatomy, and applied himself to it so ardently, that he 
became as great a master as that age wijuUI permiu He 
studied pharmacy with no less care, and took sieveral jour¬ 
neys to see, upon the spot, the medicines which different 
countries produce. Upon his return to Paris, he read 
lectures, and explained in two years a course of physic 
from Hippocrates and Galen; which so much extended his 
reputation, that scholars from all parts of Europe resorted 
to him. But being prohibited at last from teaching as not 
having taken bis degree, he went to Montpellier in 15^0 
for that purpose, but pot-being willing to pay the expences 
of graduaiion, he returned to Fans, and by an agreement 
with the faculty, recotinnenced his lectures, although only 
a bachelor of physic. In he taught in the college of 
Tregnier, while Fernelius taught in that of Cornouailles; 
but the latter had few scholars, while the former had about 
five hundred. The reason of this dilference was, that 
Sylvius dissected bodies, -and read lectures upon botany 
and the preparation of medicines, advantages which tha 
■cbobrs of Fernellus had not. The professorship of physic 
in the royal college becoming vacant in 154U, Sylvius was 
nominated to fill it; which he did, after hesitating about 
it two yeara^* ^ He continircd In it ti|l bis death, which hdp- 
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He ww never mtrried^.eui shewed 
an aveiiiou to women His personal ehoracter vm 
pjir^tcuhrly obnoxious. His behaviour was nude- and berr* 
l»M:oiu. He had notbiog social in his tempert or ever de* 
parted from a certain pompons stiffness; and it woaobserved 
when be - attempted to relax, be did it aukwardly, 
Ijhe only wiuieism reUted of bim is, that bod parted 
with three beasts, his cat, bis .mule, and bis maid-" Uis 
avarice was extreme, and be lived in the most sordid man* 
ne/: he allowed his servants nothing but dry bread, and 
bad no fire all the winter. Two things served him as a 
r^edy against cold; he played at toob-ball, and carried 
a great log upon his shoulders: and he said that the heat 
which he gained by this exercise was more beneficial to 
his boalth than that of a Are. He was most rigid in de* 
n^wdiDg his fees from his Hcholars, yet waa puzzled often 
wbat'to do with his money, for when, in 1616, bis bouse 
in the rue de St. Jacques was pulled down, the workmen 
found many pieces of gold, which he had probably hid and 
kpew not where to find. This avarice, wliicti was bis rul¬ 
ing passion, exposed him to the wit of hU cod temporaries, 
Buchanan has a distich on him, beginning Sylvius hie 
situs est, gratis qui nil dedit unquam, &c.*' and a dialogue 
was published under the title of “ Sylvius ocreatus,’* or 

Sylvius booted,” of which it was thought that Henry 
Stephens was the author, by the assumed name of Ludo- 
vicua Arrivabeuus Mantuanus. It is founded on the sup* 
position that Sylvius, wishing to pass Acheron without 
paying anything, went in boots that he might ford it. 
TbU satire was answered by John Mplet, one of his pupils^ 
tv bo adopted the name of Clauitus BurgensU, and entitled 
hi a-performance “ Apologia in LutL Arrivabeoum pro D- J. 

The various works of Sylvius which had been pubUshed 
separately were collected by Ren£ Moreau, under the 
title J. Sylvii opera medica in sex partes dige&u, casti- 
gata> &c,” Geneva^ fob with a life of the author, 

the satire and answer just mentioned, and Sylvius's Latin 
poetry, which first appeared in J534, 4to. He was a 
strenuous adherent to Galen, except in bis love of judictoi 
Asti^ology,.which Sylvius opposed. The French have sobm 
translations from bis works, to which may be added, not 
in ike preceding volume, a Latin and French grartun^ 
prijuted al Paris in 1531, He lived upon Very bad uiiiw 
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with Vetalitis, who fxwioned bim th« gieftta«t vexition 
he ever suffered. Sylvius, whose excellence ley m Bite* 
todiy, Itftd prepared a work upon that subject, which he 
considered as a mBster-piecei Upon this, Vstalius pub^ 
lished, in l£4i, his ^*Opus Atiatomlcum,'’ which was so 
well writ ten, and iiJttstra^ with so many beautiful figu/iL 
that it was universally admired. Two circumstances nV 
gravated this grievance; Vesallus had been Sylvius's 
and he had attacked Galen, whom Sylvius defended, even 
in his erroTBv' 

SYMMACHVS (Quiktus AuuEUt^a], a citizen and se^ 
uator of ancient Rome, and consul in the year 891, has 
left us ten books of epistles; from which, as well as from 
other things, wo collect, that be was a warm oppoier of 
the Christian religion. Thi$ he shews particularly in the 
flixty*flr.it epistle of the tenth book, addreised to the em¬ 
peror Valentinian, whom he petitioned in favour of pa^ 
ganlsm. He was very unfortunate, after having enjoy^ a 
higfi degree of favour at court. The emperor Theodosiui 
thought proper to desire that he would pronounce his pa¬ 
negyric before him; but when he heard that Symnnaehut 
had been equally liberal ia hi$ praises of the tyrant Maxi- 
jnusi who reigned before him, and^ to ^om Theodosius 
fajuiself had submitted from political motives, he banished 
Syrnmachus, and persecuted him so even in hia exile, that 
with all his prejudices in favour of paganism, he was 
obliged to take refuge in a Christian church to save hts life. 
Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of him as a man of great 
learning and modesty | aud his epistles shew him to have 
been a man of acute parts, and of eloquence, such as elo¬ 
quence was in bis time, Ui verbose and florid. Sci- 
opptus, Pareus, and other teamed men, have written notes 
upon the epistles of Symmachus: but we know of no later 
edition of them than that of Leyden, l€S3, l^mo. - The 
first edition, which has up dace, but probably was printed 
between 1508 and 1513, is very mre and valuable. Am- 
btuse, bishop of Milan, wrote against Symcaachus; and A> 
did the Christian poet Prudenclus,* 

SYNESiUS, an ancient father and bishop of the Chrii- 
tian church, fiourishedr at the beginning of the fifih cen¬ 
tury. He waa^ bom at Cyrene in Africa, a town litusted 

' ^ j Diot. Hilt Co UodooiiM.—Bio;. UaIt. *rt< pol|pu.*-^icMWi vol. 

* Civ*, voL BiM. I.*!—Blount’S CeRi«rs.--Ssiii 
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upon«the bordere of Egypt* and afterifrardf tmelled to thp. 
oeigbbouring country for iroproTciDent, itfbere he happily 
t^cceed^d in hii studies under the ceiebraUd female philet 
aopher Hypatia* who preiided 4c that titne over the P)«^ 
tonic school at Ateaandria* where also the eoiineRt cnathe- 
jgatician* Theon* Pappus* and Hero laughL Nicephohis* 
fatdarch of Constantinople* who wrote annotations on a 
piece of SynesiuB, called Qe insocnnhs/^ represents hiiq 
as a man of prodigious paifs and learning ; and says* that 
there was nothiog^ he did not know* no science.whereiii 
he did not eacelj no mystery in which he was not initiated 
and deeply versed.^^ His worka are iu high esteem with 
the,curious; and his epiatles, in Stiidas^s opinion* are ad^ 
TDtrable*' and in that of Photius* as well as Evagrius, ** ele-* 
gantp agreeable, sententiout, and learned ” Synesius was 
a man of noble birth, which added no less weight tp his 
learning, titan chat rejected lustre on his quality; and 
both together procured him great credit and authority. He 
went* ^abouttbe year 400* upon an embassy, which lasted 
three yean, to the emperor Arcadiu* at Constantinople, on 
the behalf of hts country* which was miserably harassed 
by the auxiiiaf^Goths ahd other barbarians; audit was 
then* as he hi«pije fella US, that with greater bold¬ 
ness than any of ilte Greeks* he pronounced before ihe 
emperor an oration concerning government.*' About the 
year 4l0* when the citizens of Ptolemais applied to Theo^ 
pbilus of Alexandria for a bishop* Synesius was appointed 
and consecrated* though he took all imaginable pains tq 
decline the honour. Me declared bimself not at all con¬ 
vinced of die truth of some of the most iroponant articles 
of Cbttstiaiuty,. He was veri|||E|Krsuaded of the existence 
of the soul before its lanion witPlhi^ 4ody; he could not 
conceive the resurrection of the body; nor did be hLdieve 
that the world should ever be destroyed^ Ho also owned 
himself ta^bave such an adection for his wife, that he 
would not' consent^ either to be separated from her, or to 
'live in aciandestiite manner with her; and told Theophifiit* 
that* if he did insist upon making him a bishop* he must 
leave him in possession of his wife and all his notions* 
Theophilus at Length submitted to these aingular terms* 
**upon a presumption,*' U is said* ‘Mbat a man* wbo«e 
life and mauners were in every respect so exemplary, could 
not^ possibly be long a bishop without being enlightened 
with heavenly truth. Nor*” continues Gave* “ was Thoo- 
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d«ceif#d; fer Synenius wm na ftOOii«r seated In bis 
biHiopdc,* tban be eestlj acquiesced in the doctrine of the 
retniifraction.’* Baronius says m bis Annals^ “ that he does 
not believe these singularhieirof Synesiua to hafe been hij 
rc%l'sentimentsbut only that he pretended tbem, with 4 
v^ew of putting a atop to the importunities of Theophilu^ 
and cf warding'off this advancement toabisbopric^ whicn 
was highly disagreeable to hioi/* That the advancement 
WMhighly disagreeahIe to Synesius, k very certain; but 
it is libearjse as certain^ that Baroniut's aupposition u 
Without all foundation^ There is extant a letter of Syne- 
siilB to bis brother, of which an extract may be given, as 
illustrative of hts character and opinions. 

I should be exceedingly to blame if I did not return 
most hearty thunks to tile inhabitants of Ptoiemais, fof 
thinking me worthy of such honours, as I own I do not 
think myself worthy of: yet it h highly incumbent on me 
to consider; not only the great things they offer, but 
how far it may be prudent in me to accept them*—Now, 
the more 1 reflect upon it, the more I am convinced of my 
own inability to sustain the oflice'and dignity of a bishop; 
and I will frankly tell you my thoughts up4n this occasion. 
—^Whtle I had nothing to support blht^tb^eharacter of a 
pbims«ipher, 1 acquitted myself, I ma^say, with tolerable 
credit; and this has made some imagiuetbat i am flt to be 
a bishop. But they have not considered, with what dif¬ 
ficulty Uie mind acquires a new bent; that b, adapts itself 
to a province it has hitherto been a stranger to, I for my 
part am afraid, that by quitting the philosopher, and put¬ 
ting dn the bishop, I ihoeld spoil both characters, that my 
new honours should mak^ arrogant and assuming, de¬ 
stroying at once thS rifaMesty of the philosopher; and yet 
that I should not be able to support them with a becoming 
dignity. For only consider my way of life hitherto. My 
time has always been divided between books and sports, 
Iii4be hours of study nothing can be more retired, but ia 
our sports every body sees us; and you know very well, 
that no mail is hinder of all‘kinds of recreations than my¬ 
self. You know also, that 1 have an aversion to civil em¬ 
ployments, as indeed my education, and the whole bent of 
my studies^ have been quite foreign to them. But a bishop 
ought to be, arit were, a man of God, averse to pleaiurea 
and amusements, severe in his manneri, and for ever em-* 
ployed in the eoneeraa of his flock. It requires a happy 
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c€inpli call fin of qualities to do all this as it thoilld bti dona ; 
tq Biisiain »nch a weight of c^re and boainess; to be per- 
patually cotivenant with the affairs of men i and yet to 
keep himself unspotted from^^the world. It is true^ 1 see 
ibis done by some men^ and 1 highly admire and rerere 
them for it; but 1 am tuyselF incapable of doing it and 1 
wilt not burtheu my eonicience with undertaking what I 
know I cannot perform. But 1 have still farther rea^^ona 
fat declining this charge, which 1 will here produce; for 
though I am writing to you, yet 1 beg thiit letter may be 
made public ; ao that, whatever may be the result of this 
affair, of which way soever 1 may be disposed of, 1 may, 
at leasti stand clear with God and man, and especially 
with Theophilus, when 1 shall have dealt thus openly and 
fairly^ I Say then, that God, the laws of the land, and 
the'holy hands of Theophilus, have given me a wife: -but 
1 declare to all men, that I wdl neither suffer myself to be 
separated Grom her, nor consent to live like aiv adulterer in 
» clandestine manner : the one I think impious, the other 
unlawful. 1 declare further, - that it will always be my 
earnest desire and prayer, to have as many children by her 
as possible. Again, let it be considered how difficult, or 
rather how absolutely impossible it is, to pluck up those 
doctrines, which by tbe means of knowledge are rooted in 
the soul to a demonstration. But 3 ^ou know, that philo^ 
sopby b diametrically opposite to the doctrines of Chris- 
ttanity; nor shall I ever be able to persuade niyselfj fof 
instance, that the soul had no ejcUtence before its uuian 
with the body, that the world and all its parts will perish 
together, and that the trite and thread*bare doctrine of 
the resurrection, whatever itijmtery be couched under it, 
can'haveany truth in it, as Uis professed by the vulgar. A 
philosopher^ indeed, who is admitted to the intuition of 
truth, -w^l easily tee the necessity of tying to the people; 
tbriight is to the eye, what truth is to the people, -The 
eye-cannot b^ar too much light; nay,'jF it is under tbe 
mst indUposition, it is actually relieved by darkness; in 
like manner fkhle and falsehood may be useful to the people, 
while unveiling tbe truth may do them hurt. If, therefore, 
thla method he consistent^with the duties of the episcopal 
dign ky; if f 'may freely'philosophize at home, while I 
pireach tales ^abroad ; and neitber teaeb^ utiteach, but 
suffer people to retain the prejudices in which they were 
eduJj&fed, I niay indeed be cupsecrated ; but if they thall 
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thit a blsliop ought to go farther^ and not only ipeaki 
but think like the people^ 1 uiuKt declare ofF, 

^ Besides rejecting the doctrine of the reBurrection of the 
body, in hia Hymns” Syneains adapts the triadi or rather 
quaternion of the schools, to the received Christian doc-* 
trine of the Trinity. If the language of these mystical 
odes, says Brucker, be compared with that of the gnostici 
and cabbalists, wttli the theology of Proclus, and the Zo^ 
foastrcan oracles, it witl be easily seen that %nesius was 
a more worthy disciple of Hypatia than of Jesus Christ.. 
His works were published, together with those of Cyril of 
Jerusalem, by Fetavius at Paris, 1612; and afterwards, 
with an addition of notes, in 1633, folio^. They are far 
from being voluminous, consisting only of about one hun¬ 
dred and^ fifty epistles, and some small pieees. He it 
cbiehy celebrated for his eloquence, an elegant specinten 
of which remains in his “ Dion,” a treatise on the manner 
in which he itistrucied himself. ’ 

SYNGK (Ej>ward), a pious and learned archbishop of 
Tuam in Ireland, was the second son of Edward, bishop of 
Cork, ^c. and was born April the 6th, IG59, at luishonane, 
of which parish his father was then vicar.' He was educated 
at the grammar school at Cork, and thaoce admitted « 
commoner at Cliristchurcb, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B. A. but on his father's death returned to Ire* 
laud, and linished his studies in the university of Dublim 
HU Urst preferment was two amali parishes in the diocese 
of Meath, botli together of about the yearly value of 1004 
These he exchanged for the vicarage of ChrUtchuKb lit 
the city of Cork, of the same value, but one of the moat 
painful and laborious enref^n Ireland. ThU he served 
for above twenty yean, mostly without any a^sUtant; 
preached twice every Sunday, catechised, and discharged 
all the other duties of his function. 8ome ecdeBlastical 
prefermejits, tenable with his great cure, were given him 
at different times by the bishops of Cork and Cloyne, which 
at last increased his income to near 4004 per annum* In 
Ibis situation an offer was made him by. government^ in 
1699, of the deanery of Derry; but, although this ware 
dignity,’ and double in value to all that be had, yet he de¬ 
clined it from a motive of filial pietyj He would not ae^ 
parate himself ftom an aged mother, who eilher could itot| 

’ Csve, v«T. I.*—FaLric, BIbl. 'Emcker.^Suu Quoqij^.^ _ 
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or was uDwmingt to be reoiored, Kemunibg thej/efore it 
Cork, b# wa£ cHoaen proccor for the chapter, m the con¬ 
vocation called iti 1703, Sooci after, the duke of Ormoiid, 
then lord ^lieutenant of Ireland, gave him the crown^s title 
to the deanery of St. Patrick^, in Dublin. But the chap¬ 
ter disputed thb title, and claimed a right of election in 
thetnselveB \ and to assetfr thia right, they cho^e Dr. John 
Sterne, then chancetJor of the cathedral, their dea^i^ The 
tide of the crown being thus tliought defective, and, after 
a fuH discussion of the pointy found to be so, Dr, King, arch^ 
biabop of Dublin, proposed an accommodation, which took 
place, and in consequence Dr. Sterne continued dean, and 
the archbishop gave the chancellorship to Mr, Synge. 

This brought Mr. Synge to Dublin, though without any 
^addtvioh of income, or relaxation from labdu^ for the 
eiuncelluF of Sc. Patrick's, as such, has the care of the 
parish of St, Werburgb, one of the most populous in Dub., 
lin. ' This great core Mr Synge served for eight years, 

’ preaching mmost constantly to a crowded audience. Du¬ 
ring ihiit period he took his degree of D. and a new con¬ 
vocation being suiilmbned in 1713, he was chosen proctor 
for the chapterlW St. PatrickV On Or. Sterne’s pro- 
BiOtion to the see'of Drdmore, the archbishop of Bubhn 
4ppointed Dr. Synge bit vicar-gen era), in which office-he 
continued untd he made bishop of Eaphoe, in 1714, 
His distinguished zeal for the revolution, and the Hanover 
tttccessionf which bad effectually obstructed his prelier- 
indni in the latter years of queen Anne^s teign# now as 
effectually promoted it, for, in 1716, he was made aroh- 
kisbop of Tu3[tit.over which see he presided about twenty* 
five years. He died at Tuam^ July 34, J74i, aged eighty- 
tfvtH^nd was buried m the chufch-yard of his own cathedraU 
-. It is remarkabte of this prelate, that he wea the son of 
^ one bishop | the nephew df another, namely^ George Synge, 
bishop of Gloyne } and the father of two bUhops, Edward, 
biihop of EIpbio, and Nicholas, bishop of KiUaloe-. > Tf)i3 
learned divine, in the course of hU ministry, eoin^osed 
end'published several excellent treatises for the promotion 
of pi'ety and virtue; they are written in a Mnstble,;easy, 
and rational manner; and have been to well teeetved-by 
Ibe public, aa^to go through many <editi^Sf Hisi^works 
^oriu altogether 4 vols. 113 mo, but- co»nsjpe4of ^snialt-vracvs, 
which are all printed separately for {tlvingtons atid^ others. 
It has 'been said of archbishop "Syhgle^ tb'S.E his life waa as 
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be wrote be believed ^ and what bo botieved be pnGtisedf" * 
^ 8 YRUS PUBLIUS.—See PUBUUS, 
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ABOUROT (Stephev)^ a French authof, generally 
known by the name of the aieur dea Accords^ was^ boro in 
1549, was proctor for the king in tbe bailiage of Dijon, 
and has obtained a kind of fame by some very eccentric 
publications. That which is beat known, and ia aaid to ho 
least eiceptiouabie, though certaioly far from being a 
model of purity, was first publisbed%y.biai at the age of 
eighteen, but revised and mv^ auguMIud wheu be w#£ 
about tbirty-fiTe. It is entitled ^ ^es Bigarrurea et Touches 
du Seigneur dea Accordsto phich some editions add 
“ avec les Apophtegmes du Sieur44*^lardet leaetcraigDei 
D^onnoisesand the best of all (gamely, t|wt of Parts, 
{n;i614), **de nouveau augment'splusieart Epftaphos, 
Dialoguesj et ingeiiieuses et^uivoques/*' It ti in twd vo¬ 
lumes, 13mo, and contains a vast.collection of poems, co¬ 
nundrums, verses oddly constructed, &C 4 , &c. The author 
died ill 1590, at the age .of forty-one. Having one day 
sent a sonnet to mademoiselle Bdgar, bo wrote at bottom, 
Atous Accords,*’ instead of bis name; tbe lady in her 
answer ctdied him tbe Seigneur dot Accords, and the pre- 
sideot Bdgar frequently giving bim that title afterwards. 
Tabouret adopts it. The Dictionnatre HUtorique places 
bia .birtb in 1547, and makes him fortythree years old at 
his death ; but in bis 01m book is a woo^n cut ^ of him io- 
acribed, setat. 95, 1584, which fixes bis.age as wa have 
given it, if the true time of bia death was I59(b’ 

TACHARD (Oinr), a Jesuit, and a piissionaiy from 
Fra*c«; to the ooqrt of Siam, who died‘ in .Bengal, of a con- 

^ tdjUw * Pj^IUA 
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tagioofl diiofder in 1 ^ 94^ ii recorded ai the author of ti^9 
tojagea to Siam^ in 2 rota^ at Farlsf, Ld86 and l€89* It 
baa^ nawever, been atnce protedj that he cteduloui 
ip the extrenie; ms much flattered and imposed upoP| 
and has givett a most exaggerated account of the power 
and wealth of the king qf Siam; other narratives are there¬ 
fore preferred to his, Ifh went flrst'with the two French 
ambassadors^ the chevalier de Chamont^ and the abb6 dc 
Chotsi, * 


TACITUS (Caius CattKEi,ti7s), one of the most eroi* 
pent Roman hiitorians, was horn^ most probably, in the 
year of Rome d09 or 310, or about 53 of the Christian 
sera I but the place of bis nativity is no where mentioned. 
He was the ton of Cornelius Tacitus, a procurator ap^ 
pointed by the prince to manage the Imperial rev^ue, and 
govern a province in Belgic GatiL Where he was edu-^ 
cated is not known but it U evident that he did not imbibe 
the smatleat tincture of that frivolous science, and that vl* 
cious eloquence which iu his time debased the Roman ge-* 


nius. He most probably was foraied upon the plan adopted 
in the time of the republic; and, with the help of a sound 
scheme of home^discipline, and the best domestic exam* 
pie, he grew up, in a conrve of virtue, to that vigour of 
mind which gives such atdmatlon to his writings. His Hrst 
ambition was to distingitish himself at the bar. In the year 
of Rome 92$, the sixth of Vespasian, being then about 
eighteen, he atiendedptbe emiuent men of the day, in their 
inqtrlry concerning the caoses of corrupt eloquence, and la 
supposed to have been the author of the elegant dialogue 
concerning oratory, usually printed with his works, 

Agricota was' joint consul with Domitian in the year of 
Rointf €30, for the latter part of the year. His nanie does 
not appear in the Fasti Consularet, because that honour 
was reserved for the consuls who entered on their office 


on the kalends of January, and gave their name to the 
whole year, Tacitus, though not more than twenty, had 
given such an earnest of hU future fame, that Agricola 
chose him for hit abii'in-law, and, thus distinguliked, ouf 
author bt*gan the career of civil preferment, 'The circum* 
stances of his progress, however, are not precisely men* 
tkmed, although Mr. Murphy has'given ut some iogeniotfii 
ctwjectures to supply this deficiency* was favoared 
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by Vf^fpuiM iiid by TUui^ wd ro«e tu prebrnwot eveu 
under tbe tyrant Domuien* It would be difficult, toys bU 
biograpberi to account for the tuccets of e mun who m the 
whole tenourof hu eouduct preserved m unblemiidiedcha¬ 
racter, if he hlro»e1f had trat furniahcd a solution of ibe 
problem* Agricola, be telU i»j bad the address to rastraia 
tbe headlong violence of Dotnitimi^ by hi# prudence, and 
tbe virtues of moderatiQU; never choosing to imitate .the 
aeal of those who, by their intemperance, provoked their 
fate, and rushed on sure destruction, without rendering 
any kind of service to their country.. The conduct of 
AgricoU plainly sliewed that great men may exist in safety 
under the worst and most barbarous tyranny- We may be 
sure, that he who commends tbe mild disposition of his 
father-in-law, had the prudence to observe tbe same line 
of conduit. Instead of giving umbrage to the prince, and 
provoking the tools of power, he was concent to display his 
eloquence at tbe bar. Domitian, however, certainly ad* 
vanced our author’s fortune* It is no where meniioned 
that Tacitus discharged the office of tribune and wdile, bat 
it may be presumed that he passed through these stations 
to the higher dignity of prvtor, and member of the quin-? 
decern viral college, which b« enjoyed at the secular 
games in tbe year of Rome 641, the seventh of Dooii* 
tian* ^ . 

In tbe course of the following year, our author and his 
wife left tbe city of Rome, and absented themselv6«' mora 
than fiiui years, Some writers, willing to exalt the viruw 
of Tacitus, and aggravate tbe injustice of Domitian, 
sert, that Tacitus was sent into banUbment. This,^ how*, 
cver,^ is mere conjeeihre, without a shadow of prel^bjliity 
to support it* Tacitus makes no complaint against Domi-* 
tian : be mentions no personal injury ; he received inarkp ^ 
of &rour, and he acknowledges the obligation. It may^. 
therefore, with good reason be affirmed, that prudeutiaV 
oonsidfrations induced our author to retire from a eity,^ 
where.an insatiaie tyrani began to throw off all reserve, ahd 
wage tipen war against all who were diititiguished by their, 
toiriits and,their virtue, 

,TacUua had been four years absent from Rome wheu.bo 
received the news of Agricola’* death, which happened 
the of Jioin^64€, and of the Christian wrft’ , A repoit 
prevBifed that he woa poisoned by the einperor^s orders ; 
hb rapid course of brilliant aucceaa in Britain having 
Vgu XXIX. H 
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alarmed the jealons^ of Domidan, who dreaded nothing io 
much as a great military charaeter : but Tacitus acknow* 
ledges that this report rested on no kind of proof After 
this e^ent, however, Tacitus returned to Rome, and from 
that time saw the beginning of the most dreadful sera, in 
which Domitian broke ^ouc with unbridled fury, and made 
the city of Rome a theatre of blood and horror. At length 
this tyrant fell the viednvof a conspiracy, and was succeeded 
by a virtuous emperor, Nerva, in who?ie reign, in the year 
of Rome Tacitus succeeded the celebrated Verginius 
Rufus, as consul for the remainder of the year, and for 
that reason, as before noticed, his name is not to be found 
ill the^Fasti Consulare^, In honour of Verginius, the se- 
nate decreed, that the rites of sepulture should be per¬ 
formed at the public expence, Tacitus delivered the fune¬ 
ral oration from the rostrum, and the applause of such an 
orator, Pliny says, was suAicient to crown the glory of a 
well-spent life^ 

Nerva died Jan* 27, in the year of Rome 851, having, 
about three munths before, adopted Trajan as his successor^ 
In iliat short interval the critics have agreed to place the 
publiratiun of the ** Life of Agricola," by Tacitus, but 
Mr. Murphy assigns very good reasons for referring it to 
the reign of IVajaiu The Treatise on the Manners of 
the Germans,” it is generally agreed, made its appearance 
in the year of Rome 851. The ** Dialogue concerning 
Oratory" was an earlier production, and probably was 
published in the reign of Thus or Domitian, who are both 
celebrated in that piece, for their talents and their love of 
polite literature. 

The friendship that subsisted between Tacitus and the 
younger Pliny, and which is well known, was [bunded on 
the consonance of their studies and their virtues. When 
Pliny says that a good and virtuous prince can never be 
sincerely loved, unless we shew our detesutlon of the 
tyriuit** that preceded him, we may be sure that Tacitus 
" was of the same opinion. I'hey were both convinced that 
A striking picture of former tyranny ought to be placed in 
contvHst to the felicity o1 the times that succeeded. Pliny 
acted up to htn own idea iii ihe panegyric of Trajan, where 
we hnd a vein of satire ou Domitian running tlirungh the 
whoh* piece. It appears in liH letters, that he had some 
thong 1)1 of writing history on the-same principle, but had 
not resohnion to urulertake that arduous ta^k. Tacitus had 
more vigour uf mind; he thought more iutehsely, and 
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with deeper penetratioi), thatt his friend* We tind that he 
had formed, at an early period^ the plan of his liistory, 
and resolved to OKceute iij in order to show the horrors of 
slavery, and the debasement of the Roman people through 
the whole of Doniiiian's reijjn. From the year of Rome 
fl53, when along with Plitiyj he pleaded in itie famous 
cause of Prbens, the proconsul of Africa, and in behalf 
of those who had been oppressedhim, Tacitus appears 
to have dedicated himself altogether to his history* At 
what time it was publisbetl is uncertain, but it was in some 
period of the reigii of Trajan, who died in the year of Home 
870, A* D„ L17* In this work he began from the accession 
of Galba, and ended with the death of Domitian, i, e, from 
the year of Rome 322 to a period ot tvventy^seven 
years* Vossius says that the whole work consisted of no 
less than thirty books; but, to the great loss of the literary 
world, we have only four books, and the beginning of 'the 
hflh. Ill what remains, we have little after the accession 
of Vespasian* The reign of Titus is totally losti and Do¬ 
mitian has escaped the vengeance of the bislonan's pen* 
I’he AniiaU'’ followed, including a period of fifty-four 
years, from the year 767 to ihe death of Nero in 821; 
but of these have perished, part of the fifth book, contain¬ 
ing three years of Tiberius, the entire four years of Cali¬ 
gula, the first six of Oiauditis and the last two of Nero* 
The style of these “ Anualsj** Mr* Murphy observes, differs 
from that of the History, which required stately periods, 
pomp of expression, and harmonious si-niences* The An¬ 
nals'* are written in a strain more subdued and temperate; 
every phrase is a maxim; the narrative goes on with ra¬ 
pidity ; the author is sparing of words, and prodigal of sen¬ 
timent; the characters are drawn with a profound know¬ 
ledge of human nature, and when we see them figuring on 
the stage of public business, we perceive the intern al spring 
of their actions; we see their motives at work, and of 
course are prepared to judge of their conduct* 

Tacitus intended, if his life and health continued, to 
review the reign of Augustus, in order to detect the arts 
by which the old euiHtitution was overturned to make way 
for the government of a single ruler* This, in the hands 
of such a writer, would have been a curious portion of 
history ; but it ib probable be did not live to carry his de- 
Bign into execution* The time of hiv death is not men¬ 
tioned by any ancient author* It seems, however^ highly 
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probable that he died in the reign of Tn^aOj and we may 
reasonably conclude that he sunrived his fneiid Pliny, 
The commentators assume it as a certain fact, that be must 
have left issue, because they find that M, Claudius Tacitus, 
who was created emperor in A, D* 375, deduced his pedi¬ 
gree from our historian j and VopUcus tells ua that be 
ordered the image of Tacitus, and a complete collection of 
his works, to be placed in the public archives, with a spe¬ 
cial direction that twelve copies should be made every year, 
at the public expence. But when the mutilated state, in 
which our author has come down to posterity is considered, 
there is reason to believe that the orders of this prince, 
who reigned only six months, were never executed. 

Without entering on the merits of Tacitus as a historian, 
which have been the subject of very extensive discussion, 
we may refer to Mr. Murphy’s comprebenBive view of his 
life and genius. It is universally acknowledged that his 
works are among the most precious remains of ant^uity, 
and it is not much less universally acknowledged that he 
exhibits the defects as well as excellencies of the historian. 
The first edition of hU works was published at Venice by 
John de Spira in 145S, containing the last six hooka of the 
" Aunab,’’ four books of the “ History," with part of the 
fifth, the treatise on the Manners of the Gerniaiis," and 
the Dialogue concerning Oratory," which we see has 
always been printed with Tacituses works, although many 
critics have doubted whether it was bis- Another edition 
was published in a year or two after by Francisc 4 S Puteo- 
lanus, more correct and elegant thuti the former, with the 
addition of the life of Agricola. The first six books of the 

AtinaU" had not then been found, but diligent search 
being made in all parts of Europe, they were at Length dis¬ 
covered in the monastery of Corby in Westphalia. LeoX, 
purchased this treasure, and, under his patronage, Beroal- 
dut, ill 1515, gave the world a complete edition of the 
whole, the manuscript having been deposited in the Fio- 
xentine library. The principal subsec^uent editions were 
those of Froben, 15 L3, 1533, and 1544, fob; several by 
Lrpsius, l574^161Ef; by Freiusbeiin, 16SSand 5vo; 

EIxivtr, 1634, J640,2 vols. 12tno; the Varioram, t673 and 
1635, 2 vols, Svo; by Rickius, 2 vols. 12mo; by 

Gronovius, 1731, 2 vols- 4to; by Mrs, Grierson of Dublin, 
1730, 3 vols. 3vo; by Ernest, 1753, 1773, 2 vols, Svo; by 
Lallemand, 1760^ 3voU. l2mo; by Brotier, 1771, 4 vols. 
4to; by Crellius, 177?-—93, 4 vols. Svo; by Homer, 1790, 
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4 volt* 8vo} at Edinburgh, 1196, 4 vola* 4to aud 8vo; 
and by Oberlin, 1801, 2 vola* 8 to, Brotier's, undoubtedly 
the best edition, is the model of all that followed. There 
have been translation* of Tacitus in most European lan¬ 
guages» Hts whole works have been published in English, 
with large political discourses annexed, by Mr* Gordon. 
The style of Gordon is, however, so vicious and afTecced, 
that it is impossible to read him with patience; and Ta¬ 
citus has lately found a much more elegant and judicious 
translator in Mr. Murphy, whose work in 4 vols, 4to, was^ 
published in 1793, and has met with very general appro^ 
bation. There have been in ail, four English translations 
of Tacitus; that of Greeoway and sir Hen^ Saville in the 
reign of Elizabeth; that performed by Dry den and others; 
the translation by Gordon; and that of Murphy.^ 

TACQUET (Andbew), a Jesuit of Antwerp, known for 
his skill in the mathematical sciences, published, among other 
things, a good treatise on astronomy; an edition of £u- 
clid^s Elements, with the application of the problems and 
theorems to practical use. In matters of asitronomy, the 
prejudices of the times seem to have prevented him from 
more effectually defending the system of Copernicus, He 
died in ttCO. His wofks were published collectively, at 
Antwerp, in 1669 and 1707, in one volume, folio,* 

TAFFl (Andrea), an ingenious artist, born at Fiomuce 
in 1213, was the person who introduced into Italy the art 
of designing in Mosaic, having ieerned It from some Greek 
artists, who were employed in the church of S, Mark at 
Venice. The chieF of these artists was a man whose name 
was Apollonius, With him Taffi became associated, and 
^ey worked together at Florence, with great success. The 
most famous work of Taffi was a dead Christ, in a chapel 
at Florence; it was seven cubits long, and ettecuted with 
abundance of care. He died in 1294, at the age of eighty 
one. * 

TALBOT (John), a name mentioned with distinguished 
honour in the English mmals, was second son to Richard 
lord Talbot, and was born at Blechmore in Shropshire, in 
the reign of king Richard II. Hit drst summons to parlia¬ 
ment was in the eleventh year of the reign of king Henry 
iV. He married Maud, the eldest of the two daughters 

) Ufa preAxfri to MorphyIruiilaLiML. 

■ Mortirt—Uhl-—Hutton’i Dwt. aft* TnOtnot. to]. HI. 

* Ballftn^v AcftOtraift deft ScicDCct.—Dicu Ht*l« 
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and coheireA9«& of sir Thomas Netil, by Joan, sole daugh¬ 
ter and heiress to William iurd Furnival. In ihe tint 
year of Henry V. he was committed lo tlie Tower^ but for 
what reason wo are not informed* He was, however, soon 
released, and constituted, in Feb* following, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and bad letters of protection sent liim tbiiUer 
*>y the name oJf sir John Talbot, knight, lord Furniva)* 
While in this office, he took Donald Mac Murghe, an Irish 
rebel of considerable note and power: and afterwards 
brought him prisoner to the To%ver of London. 

Although we cannot the exact time of hU going to 
France, it appears that he attended Henry V. at the siege 
of Caen in 1417 ; and tlie following year, in conjunctioji 
with Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, lord Talbot 
took the strong castle of Dmnfront: and was afterw^ards 
present at the siege of Houen, on all which occasions he 
was esteemed one of the bravest of those officers who had 
contributed to the conquest of France* About H22 wc 
find him again in England, employed in suppressing some 
riots, in the counties of Salop, Hereford, &c*: but he re¬ 
turned again to the continent before the year 1427, at which 
time he regained possession of the city of Mans, which had 
been a considerable time iu the bands of the English, but 
had in pari been retaken by the French, who were riow at¬ 
tacked wall such impetuosity, that ail their troops were 
cither killed or taken prisoners*, ^Fhe unexpected recovery 
of this important place, the capital of the province of Maine, 
as it was entirely owing to lord Talbot, eontrihuied not a 
little to encrease his military fume* He then made himself 
master of the town of Laval, having joined the earl of 
Warwick in the siege of Ponlorsoii, carried that place too, 
which had before been ibe grand obstacle in preventing 
llie regent, the duke of Bedford, from carrying the war be¬ 
yond the Loire. On its surrender, the earl of Waiwick 
appointed lord Talbot and lord Rosit governor:^ of it. 

In 142^, the earl of Warwick having returned to Kug- 
land, on being appointed governor to the young king 
Henry, Thomas Montacute, earl of Salisbury, arrived ii* 
France, and, accompanied by lord 7alboi, sir John P'astoif 
(Sec Fastulf) and others, undertook the inemorahLe siege 
of Orleans, in the course of w hich lord Talbot exhibited 
such striking proofs of uncammon valour, that bis very 
name would strike terror into the French troops. The 
siege was long carried on with great valour on the pari of 
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the French^ anti the English had much reason to tliink 
that even if it concluded in their favour, the victory would 
be dearly purchased. They continued however to be ap¬ 
parently advancing towards the accoinplisjiment of this im¬ 
portant object, when the relative positions of the besiegers 
and the besieged began to assume a new appearance, in 
consequence of one of the most singular occurrences that 
13 to be met with in history, namely the intcrvenlion of the 
celebrated maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc, wbi^se actTuns 
hive been already detailed. [See Joan.) It may suiEce 
here to add, tl^at when this heroine, whoE^e valour was at¬ 
tributed to supernatural agency, had spread dejection 
throughout the English army, the earl of Suffolk raised the 
siege, and retreated with all imaginable precaution. He 
afterwards retired witli a detachnicm of bis arm}* to Jer- 
geau, where he was besieged by the French, attended by 
Joan of Arc, and, the place being taken, hit lordship was 
made prisoner. 

After the siege of Orleans was raised, lord Talbot re^ 
tired to Meun, which he fortified, and then seisted another 
town in the neighbourhood, and threw a reinforcement into 
Baiigenci, and on the disaster of Suffolk, he succeeded to 
the command of the remainder of the British troops. He 
was now however doomed to sustain a fatal reverse in the 
battle of Patay, which the French, encouraged by their en¬ 
thusiasm, began in to sudden a inanucr that tlie EngUsli 
had no time to form themselves, and were still sn possessed 
with the opinion tliat their enemies were assisted by a su¬ 
pernatural power, that all the efforts of lord Talbot were 
insufficient to make them sustain the attack of the enemy. 
He did all that became a brave man and an able genemf, 
and his enemies were astonished at his valour, for in con¬ 
junction with the lords Scales and Hungerford, and sir 
Thomas Kemfisione, he sustained almost the whole fury of 
the French attack i hut the general rout of his army was at 
last completed by the French with great slaughter, and lord 
Talbot, who was wounded in the neck, was taken prisoner, 
together w'ith some other officers of distinction. 

Lord Talbot had sustained a tedious captivity of three 
years and a half in the hands of the French, when the duke 
of Bedford found means to have him exchanged, Feb. 12, 
I4-3S, for Xaintrailles, a French officer of great reputation ; 
and after paying a short visit to England, his lordship re¬ 
sumed his cooiman'd in France^ and Joan of Arc's magic 
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having no longer any influencef the having, according to 
the common accpuiiu, been put to death u an impostor, 
or a witch, Lord Talbot, whosie name was Mill an object of 
terror, extended his conquests, and took several fortified 
places, with his accustomed skill and bravery. In some 
instances he U accused of having treated the garrisons 
with improper severity, and perhaps the long duration of 
bis capLJviiy might have cotitribtiied to increase bis ani¬ 
mosity against the enemy. Among the places be took 
were the castle of Joigny, Beaumont upon the Oise, Crcil, 
Pont de Ma^eme, Neufville, Rouge Maison, Crespi in Va¬ 
lois, Clermont, St, Dennis, and Gisors. One of bis exploits 
was performed in a singular manner. In the beginning of 
1437, the weather was so extremely cold, that the generals 
on both sides could not undertake any regular operation in 
the field, jei even ibis lord Talbot contrived to turn to ad¬ 
vantage. He collected a body of troops, and putting white 
cloths, or shirts, .over their other clothes, marched with 
them all night, and brought them to the very walls of Poo- 
totse, unperceived by the garrison, who did not distinguish 
them from the snow with which the ground was covered. 
They then mounted the walls by means of scaling-ladders, 
and seizing the chief gates, lord Talbot made himself mas¬ 
ter of this important place, which exposed the Pansians to 
the cotiiinua) incuraions of the English garrison up to the 
very gates of Paris* 

His next conquests were HarHeur, TankerviUe, Crotoy, 
where he defeated the troops of the duke of Burgundy, 
who had deserted the English interest, Longueville in Nor¬ 
mandy, Caries, and Manille, and performed feats of great 
bravery, when the French attempted to recover Pontoiae*. 
In truth, all the reputation which the English arms in 
France still retained appears to hkve been almost wholly 
owing to the abilities, courage, and activity of lurd Talbot: 
and in considefatloti of so great merit, he wag advanced to 
the dignity of earl of Shrewsbury, bis patent of creation 
bearing date May 20, 1442* In the following year, he 
was constituted one of the ambassadors to treat of peace 
with CharlesVII. king of France; and the year after, the 
king acknowledging himself indebted to him in the sum of 
10,426A 4r^ and a farthing, in consideration of bU great ser- 
yiees, as well to king Henry V« (his father) as to himself, 
both in France and Normandy, granted, that after the ium 
of twenty-one thousand pounds, in which be itood indebted 
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uDto Henry the cardinil bishop of WiDcheaterp were paid^ 
he should receive, yearly, four hundred marics out of the 
customs and dAies issuing from the port of Kingston 
upon Hull. He was, the same year, again retained to serre 
the king in bis wars of France, with one baron, two knights, 
fourscore and sixteen men at arms, and three hundred 
archers, the king having given him ten thousand pounds in 
hand* 

in 1444 he was again constituted lieutenant of Ireland^ 
where he landed in 1446, and soon after held a parliament 
at Trim, in which several good laws were enacted for the 
security of the English. On July the same year, hav* 
ing then the titles of earl of Shrewsbury, lord Talbot, Fur- 
nival, and Strange, ** in consideration of his great services 
and blood spilt in the wars i as also considering the devas¬ 
tation and spoil done in the county and city of Waterford, 
and barony of Duogarvati, in the realm of Ireland, by se¬ 
veral hostilities of the rebels; to the end that the said 
realm of Ireland might thenceforth be better defended and 
preserved, he was advanced to the title and dignity of 
earl of Wexford and Waterford; having the said city and 
county of Waterford, with the castles, honour, lands, and 
barony of Dungarvan, granted to him, with yam 
wreck, &c. from Voughal to Waterford, to hold to himself, 
and the heirs male of hii body; and that he and they should 
thencefurth be stewards of that realm, to do and execute 
all things to that office appertaining, as fully as the steward 
of England did perform/* Which patent was granted by 
writ of privy-seal and authority of parliament. He returned 
to England the next year, learritig his brother Richard Tal¬ 
bot, archbishop of Dublin, his deputy. 

In t450, being again in the wars of France, where the 
good success of the English then more arid more declined, 
he was at the surrender of Falaize, and quitted that place 
on honourable terms. In 14^1 he was made general of the 
English ^eet, then going out, having four thousand soldiers 
with himjn that expedition; and the year following, 1452, 
lieutenant of the duchy of Aquitaine, having under him 
these captains of bis men at arms and archers, viz, John 
Viscount Lisle (his eldest json by his second wife], sir Ro¬ 
bert Hungerford, lord MoUns, sir Roger Camoys, sir John 
Lisle, and the bastard of Somerset: and in contideradou 
of his great charge in that high employment, had a grant 
of the dimi% and third of the thirds, which were reserved 
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to the king upon hb retainer therein. He then tnarehed 
thUher; took BourcJeaux, and put a garrison inm it, which 
ftucceys caused several remote cities to vubtiiit to hia autho¬ 
rity. Hearing that the French had bei>it'ged Chasulion, 
he advancrd thither, and gave them battle^ nn Jul^ 20; 
but the event of that day (though for a while it stood doubt¬ 
ful) at length proved taiai to the English ; this renowned 
general being killed by a cannon ball, and his whole 
army routed. 

He died an July 20, 1453, aged eighty, as the inquisi¬ 
tion after his death ^hews; hut the inscription, on a noble 
monunient, erected to his memory at Whitchurch, in 
Shropshire, (to ivbich bis body was removed from Roan) 
makes his cleatb on the Ttb of that mouth. 

He was first buried at Huan iu France, together with his 
eldest son, and the inscription tor him is thus translated: 
“ Here lyeth the right noble knt. John I'albot, earl of 
Shrewsbury, earl of Wexford, Waterfonl, and Valence, 
lord Tsibot uf Goderich and Orcheiifield, lord Strange of 
Blackmere, bird Verdon of Alton, lord Cromweil of Wing¬ 
field, lord Lgvetofte of Worsop, lord Fumiva! of SheiHeld, 
lord Faulconbridge, knight of the noble orders of the garter, 
St. Michael, and the golden fieecc, great marshal to Henry 
VL of his realm of France, who died in the battle of Bour- 
deaux, 1453.** 

It has been observed of ihU gallant soblier that be bad 
been victorious in forty several battles and dangerous skir- 
inisbes. He was usually called the Achilles of England. 
Camden, in bis “ Remains,” says that his sword was not 
long since found in the river id Dordon, and sold by a pea* 
sant to an armourer of Bourdeaiix, with this inscription ; 
hut pardon (he adda) tlie Latin, for it was not bis, but his 
camping chaplain*s : 

" 8UU TaLBOTI H. ItlL C. XL] 11. 

Pao YINCIIRE IH1MJCO UXO."* 

TALBOT (Charles), lord high chancellor of Great 
Britain, descended from the nuble family of Talbot, was 
the son of William*, bishop of Durham, and was born in 

1 P«cnf«, Chr«p.~R4p]a^i Biogm.. 

ptiy, Slc. 

A WDIittn Taikiot^ liiiHop of Dur- second tarl of Shmibury^ mtd «ti 
htiDf wnu tlrtctnded 6oik] air OiLbCrt of Shcfrin^roa Tilbot of Sal- 

T'ulbot of armf^on. ](night bAfincret, *arp in Worc^lerthire* <9q> and ton 
And krtiKht of tbe molt noble order of William Talbot of Slanrton cattle 
of Lhe garix^r, ihird iob of John the lo Suffordthirej bj Maiy daufbier 
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163 In noi tie was admitted a geRlleoiaii commoner 
oI‘ Oriel college, Oxford, where he proceeded A.B* in 
1704, at three years standing, a privilege aliowed him as 
the son of a bishop. In November of the same year, he 
was elected a fellow of Ali Souls, but voided this by mar^ 
ryiiLg, in a few years, Cecily, daughter and heir of Charles 
Matthews, of Castle Munich, in the county of Glamorgan, 
esq. and great grand-daughter, by the mother*s side, of 
the famous judge Jenkins. 

From ikls first admissiun into the university, he had fixed 
upon the law as a profet^sion, and leaving Oxford before he 
proceeded farther in arts, was admitted a member of the 
society of Lincohi's-inn, and was called to ibe bar a con* 
siderable time before his course of reading was expired- 
He set out with great success, and in 1719 w'as chosen 
member of parliament for Treguny in Cornwalh In A])Til 
171i^6 he was made sulicitor^generali and likewise was 
chosen iiiember for the city of Durham, probably asaUted 
by Itis father^'s incerest, who was then bishop of that see. 
In Nov. 1733, George 11. delivered to him the great seal, 
and he was then sworn of bis uiajesty^s council, and 

Likewise constituted lord high chancellor, and created a 
baron of Great Britain by the title of lord Talbot, baron of 
Hensol, in the county of Glamorgan. On these promotions, 
he resigned tlie chancellorship of the diocese of Oxford, 
which had been given him by his father, when bishop of 
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thttsee; and in August 1735, the honomr^f degree of doc¬ 
tor of lawfl ffai conferred upon him by that university. He 
died^ in the height of bi» fame and usefulness, of an ill- 
neu of only five days, Feb. 14, 1737, at hia house iu Lin- 
coln'a-inn-fields, in the fifty-third year of his age. He 
was interred at Barrington in Clouceatenfaire, where his 
estate was, in the chancel of the church. 

It has been said of lord chancellor Talbot, that eloquence 
never a^rded greater charms from any orator, than when 
the public attention listened to his sentiments, delivered 
with the most graceful modesty; nor did wisdom and 
knowledge ever support it with more extensive power, nor 
mtegrity enforce it with greater weight In apprehension 
he to far exceeded the common rank of men, that he in¬ 
stantaneously, or by a kind of intuition, saw the strength 
or imperfection of any argument^ and so penetrating was 
bu sagacity, that the most intricate and perplexing mazes 
of the law could never so involve and darken the truth, as 
to conceal it from his discernment. As a member of each 
house of parliament, no man ever had a higher,deference 
paid to his abilities, or more confidence placed in his in¬ 
flexible public spirit; and so excellent was his temper, so 
candid his disposition in debate, that he never offended 
those irhoie arguoiems he opposed. When bis merit, 
and the unanimous suffrage of bis country, induced his 
prince to intrust him wUh the great sea), his universal affa¬ 
bility, his easiness of access, hit humanity to the distress, 
which his emplojEnent too frequently presented to his view, 
and his great dispatch of business, engaged to him the 
affection and almost veneration of alt who approached him. 
And by constantly delivering with his decrees the reasons 
upon which they were founded, his court was a very in¬ 
structive school of equity, and his decisions were generally 
attended with such conviction to the parties, against whose 
interest they were made, that their acquiescence In them 
commonly prevented any farther expence. As no servile 
expedient raised him to power, bis country knew he would 
use none to support himself in it. He waa constant and 
regular in his devotions both in his family and in public* 
His piety was exalted, rational, and unafi^cted* He waa 
firm in maintaining the true interest and legal rights of the 
church of England, but an enemy to persecution. When 
he could obtain a short interval from business, the pompous 
formalities of his station were thrown asidehis table was 
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a iceDe where wisdom and science sbonet enlivened and 
adorned with elegance of wit. There waa joined the 'ut¬ 
most freedom of dispute with the highest good breedingp 
and the vivacity of mirth with primitive ticnplicity of man¬ 
ners. When he had leisure for exercLBep be delighted in 
iield-sports; and even in those trides shewed, that he was 
formed to excel in whatever he engaged; and had be in¬ 
dulged himself more in tbemi especially at a time when he 
found his health unequal to the exceBsive fatigues of his 
post, the nation might not yet have deplored a loss it could 
tU sustain. But though he was removed at a season of. life 
when others but begin to shine, he might justly be said, 
** satis & ad vitam & ad gloriam vtxisse j* and hii death 
united in one general concern a nation, which scarce ever 
unanimously agreed in any other particular; and notwith* 
standing the warmth of our political diviuons, each party 
endeavoured to outvie the other in a due reverence to his 
momory.^ * 

TALBOT (CaTHERINEJ, a very ingenious lady, the only 
child of Edward Talbot, second son of William, bishop of 
Durham, and nephew to the cliancellor, was born in May 
1720. She was born five months after the decease of her 
father, who died at the early age of twenty-nine, and being 
a younger brother, left bis widow in a situation very in¬ 
adequate to his rank in life. She was the daughter of the 
rev. George Martyn, prebendary of Lincoln, and had been 
married to Mn Talbot only a few months. Happily, how¬ 
ever, for her, the kind attentions of a dear and intimate 
friend were not wanting at that critical period. Catharine, 
sister to Mr Benson, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, who 
had been the companion of her early youth, and whose 
brother was upon an equally intimate footing with Mr. Tal¬ 
bot, was residing with her at the time of his death, and was 
her great support in that heavy affliction ; and they conti^ 
nued to live together and bestow all their joint attention 
upon the infant Catherine. But before she was 6ve years 
of age, this establishment was broken up by the’ marriage 
of Miss Benson to Mr. Seeker, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury (See Secker), but then rector of the valuable 
living of Honghton-le-Sprihg in Durham. Mr, Seeker, 
mindful of his obligations to Mr. Edward Talbot, a< men¬ 
tioned in our account of him, immediately joined with hu 
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wife tn ibe re(]ueat that Mrs* and Miss Talbot would froru 
that tUne becoute a part of tus family. The offer wa^ ac* 
cepted, and they never afterwards separated; and upon 
Mrs. Seeker’s deaths in 1748, they still cnittinued with him, 
and took the maikagemeiK of his domestic concerns. 

Besides tier niother's tiistnictions^ which were chieHy 
confined to religious principles. Miss Talbot enjoyed the 
benefit of a constant intercourse wiih the eminent divine 
with whom they lived i and his enlightened mind soon dts* 
covered the extent of her early genius, and was delighted 
to assist in its improvement. Hence, although iiljo never 
studied the learned languages, unless perhiips a little S.atin, 
she reaped all the advantages of Mr. Seeker’s <lei?p and 
extensive learning, of his accurate knowledge of the Sori])^ 
lures, atid of bi^ critical and unwearied roiiearcU into the 
fcicnces and languages more immediately connected wiih 
that important study, Yet though so much attention was 
bestowed on serious pursuits, the lighter and more orna- 
mental pans of female education were not neglected ; and 
for the accjuirement of these there was abniidant oppor^ 
tunity in the different situations in which Mr. Seeker’s ra¬ 
pid progress in the church placed him. From the time that 
she was seven years old, blie lived, almost constantly, in 
or near targe cities; and vi'as consequently enabled to ac^ 
quire every useful branch of education, and all elegant ac- 
compJisliments. 8he made some progress in music, but 
much mure in drawing and painting in water-colours. Nor 
were the sciences and modern languages neglected ; she 
had a competent knowledge of French and Italian, and late 
in life she taught herself German, She studied also geo> 
graphy and astronomy with much care and attention, and 
her master in the latter of these sciences, a Mr* Wright, was 
the means of her becoming acquainted with the celebrated 
Mrs. Carter, with whom she formed a s^ct friendship, the 
amiable turn of which maybe seen in their correspondence 
lately published. Miss Talbot formed also other friendly 
connections with persons of merit and rank, who highly 
esteemed her. 

At what age she began to compose does not appear ; but 
certainly it was early iu life, for her poem on reading 
Hammond’s elegies was written when she was not more 
than twenty-two years of age; and though not one of the 
best of them, it shows that she was familiar with composi¬ 
tion, and that her powers of mind had been accustomed to 
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exertion. There are no however, to her different 

productiofif, and therefore we cannot trace her progress in 
composition or sentiment, nor could she be prevailed upon 
by her friends either lo arrange her papers, or to publish 
them herself, This is much to be regretted, for the v^orld 
has been sufficiently inclined to do justice to Miss TalbotV 
talents; and few books of moral and religious instruction 
have had a greater sale, and gone through more editions 
than the little posthumous volume of her miscetianeous 
works. Of the “ Reflections on the Dsiys of the Week," 
published separately, upwards of 25,000 copies have been 
sold; and of the collcctian of her works, that now before 
us Svo) U the seventh edition. This is a cireum-^ 

stance not less creditable to the age, than it is to the author; 
and it also proves the correctness of her friend^s judgmeut 
into vviiosc bands they were put by Mrs, Talbot Mrtj. Car^ 
ter publislied them upon her own account and at her own 
hazard, and the event shewed that she bad formed a just 
estimate both of tl)e:r merit and the reception they would 
meet with. 

But Miss Talbot ought not to be considered by posterity 
merely as an author. Great as her talents, and brilliant as 
her accomplishments were, she possessed qualities of rrt^ 
finitely more importance, both to herself and society* Her 
piety was regular, constant, and fervent. It was the spring 
of all her actions, as its reward was the object of all her 
hopes* Her charity. Including the whole meaning of the 
word, in its apostolic^sense, was extended to all her ac¬ 
quaintance, rich as well as poor; and to the latter nhe 
gave, not only such relief as her circumstances would al¬ 
low (for she was never rich) but what was infinitely more 
valuable to her, no small portion of her time. There is 
reason to believe that she was often Dr. decker's almoner, 
for there can he no doubt that he, who when he became 
archbishop of Canterbury, constantly bestowed in cbanty 
upwards of 2,0U0f* a year, had been equally bountiful be¬ 
fore in proportion to bis income. 

On the death of this affectionate friend in 1769, who 
bequeathed Mrs. Talbot aud her daughter about 400f. a 
year, they removed frum Lambeth-paiace to a house in 
Grosvenor--street, but in the following year the'declining 
state of Miss Talbot's health obliged them to leave London 
for a cooler and better air* Their kind and coiistatU friend, 
the late marchioness Grey, lent them for this purpose her 
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Ricluiiond,^ together fwifb «v<^ry th^ she €Md 
think}pf :to contributt^ to their coTttforto^ amifflenidiit4nd 
(eom^ this ileiightfui^ mfpat'Miss Talbotretiifiied^'ii^ 
vtime to. hceatbe h^r iaat in her mother's; ndtse in towrf, 

year' of hei* age* ' 

C^f'diiBonler,r added to weak, and now conipletety 

VKirorQueeoHLitouon, was a.cancer; (which half been fix 
^lboee;]^n preyi&g apon her enfeebled Frame. " 

u*Theto^tMU!t]cilk]^ we;bft¥e extracted from an elegant 
-memdcxif^her life :prefixed to the kst edition of her Works 
-Montague Penningtoni but mu^^t refer toirfor 
jmttoh^i of erecting, infermation respecting Miai Talbotts 
jyatttnkb ebaraeter and dispanitioiT^ Her works' con^it^ of 
,'bdlefi^Lions ow the Seven Da^s of the weekEssays 
Qliv.Vtari'Oiir subjects t” Letters to a friend on a Future 

^^ DtaJoguosProse PastornJa ** Imitations 
-of.Oflsian ;** ** AlJegodesand “ Poetry,” * 

TALBOT (PHTfitt), a tioman cathotic writer, of t^onai:- 
Aefkhie ^elebi^ky in^ his day, was the son of sir William 
Taibot, ^d was born^ In l6tS0, of an anciefit family ju the 
couiuj' of £ktblin. He was brother-to colonel Rrclr^rxl 
!r&ihat,^ci>nunouiy called, about the eottrt tif England, 
Lying Dick Talbot,” whom James lJ,r crested duke ol 
Tyrcoweih and advanced to tlie ileiueninicv of Ireland, 
pjoterwas received into the society of the Jeiauts ki Portu¬ 
gal and "after studyitig ptnlo^optiy aiid^d^f inity^ 

weutiJato-holy. orders at liame, whence^ lie returned to 
JE!iKUrgal,. and afterwards to Aniwerp) whtre Le rt^d^'lec- 
lures on moral theology. He wits supposed to he th« p«f^ 
wbo^ in t.6£6, ceconeiled Chariew If/tfien at-Cologn, 
to dhift .popish leligion; and Cbar4e» i!i reported" tO hive 
tolfcikim ae'eretiy, to^ Madrid - to mtiiitnte- ot' 

Bp&iOi^bis. converaorifa' ^ al«o seht byAiit adportbry^ 

fittgUnckrto promo to the into re hU of ther^Rofldslj cbu^l^ 
be'*hp pears SD'hftvw atiemptsrd 4a a-diery singalar'miy^^ 
I3»yki 9 hi9i;u>ttrtjtO' Croiawe 11, at- whoeo^ 
tj^oded oike.cf^^ibe iauiit<ien,' aiithevep jolndd bkaibie^ 
ki oppaaiagibgeaOsaf'MonkVdeclaietioik^for He 

imijlterrfure^gt toeitostmtimi, but me «nab4«tl to miirf 
tiM yeaBiliedlowAngv ^ftbafi^^ the 'kieg^^miirrLif^^lhd MhmdW 
Bartugaly Md hu, beoaiue =ow6f 

ift h«dCuRil§i^^*Bi^ iqtngalng<diipesitio% kosto^, hrdbM 
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tootbA cotiJbiiod at tourt, and be wai ordered to depart tbe 
ktDgdooi^ The Jeauiu, too, among whom be hid been 
educated, thought him too buiy and factious to be re* 
tained in their society, and it is auppoied that by their 
intereat pope Clement IX. was prevail^ upoti to diapeote 
with his vows, and to advance him to the titular archbishop¬ 
ric gf Dublin^ in 1669. On hit return to Ireland be 
recommenced bis seTrlcot tn behalf of tbe church of Rome^ 
by excojnmnnicatifig those regulars and seculars of his 
own persuasion who bad signed a testimony of their loyalty 
to die king. His ambition and turbulence led him also to 
quarrel with Piunketi the titular primate, a quiet toan^ 
over whom he claimed authority, pretending that the king 
had appointed him overseer of all the clergy of Ireland; 
but when this authority was demanded, be never could pro* 
duce it, Iti ] 670, when lord Berkeley landed as lord lieu* 
tenant, Talbot waited upon him, and being courteousiy 
received, had afterwards the presumption to appear before 
the council in his archiepiscopal character, a thing without 
a precedent since the reformation. He was, however, dis¬ 
missed without punishment; but when the popish plot was 
discovered in England in 1678, he was imprisoned In the 
castle of Dublin, on suspicion of being concerned ioit, 
and died there in 1660. He was a man of talents and 
learning, but vain, ambitious, and turbulent. 8otweU, 
Harris, and Dodd have enumerated several of bis publica¬ 
tions, which, says Dodd, are plausible, and generally In 
defence of the Jesui^, but some of them are virulent 
against tbe English church. ^ 

TALBOT (Robert}, cue of our earliest antiquaries, was 
born at Thorp, iu Nortbamptonsbire, and was educated at 
Winchester school, whence he was idmitted of New college, 
Oxford, in 15S5. He left the university in J5I0, but 
took the degree of Di. D. either them or tn aotne other 
place. In 1541 he was made a prebendary of Wells, and 
April 9, 1547, treasurer of the cathedral church of Nor¬ 
wich, s^icb be possetsed at the tioie of his death, Aug. 
27, 15£8. He was a very diligent searcher into the anti* 
quittas of hjs country, and bis collections proved of great 
service to Lelaed, Bale, Caius, Camden, and ochen. He 
also furuiihed archbiah^ Parker with many Saion books, 
some of which be had from Dr. Owe0| physkUo le Beiiry 

* fldTrf V rdiliniL 0# Ch. flnC ■'* '■ 
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yin^ He left his MSS. to New' college. He wras tL^ Rrst 
of our countrymen who illustrated Antoninus's Itinerary 
with various readings and notes, which were of great use 
:to Camden, and are printed by Hearne at the end of the 
jtbird volume of LelandV Itinerary frorn a MS, in the Bod¬ 
leian library, which belonged to John Stowe, and is in his 
handwriting; hut Talbotts notes reach only to the sixth 
iter. Two other copies are in Bene't college library; a 
fourth is in Cains college library, vvith additions by Dr* 
Caiu>; and a fifth in the Cotton hbrary* Camden followed 
hU settlement of the stations in most instances, but Wil¬ 
liam Burton frequently differs from him in bis Commen¬ 
tary on Antoninus his Itineraryf" If is other MSS. are Au- 
ram ex Stercore; vef de j^4iigmaucis et Propheticis," in 
.Corpus college, Oxford; and chartis quibusdam Hc- 
guni Britannorum," in Bene't college, CaiiibridficJ 

TALIACOTIUS, or TAGLIACOZZO (Gaspau), pro- 
lessor of medicine and anatomy in the university of Bo¬ 
logna, was born lU that city in J54G, and died there Nov, 
7, in the fifty-third year of his age. There is little 

recorded of his life ; his fame depends on his having prac¬ 
tised the art of restoring lost parts of the body by insition^ 
particularly the nose, which has been a topic of ridicule 
ever since it was mentioned by' Butler in his Hudibras, 
So learned Taliacotius from, Addison has also a 

bumoroiis paper on the same subject in the Tatler (No. 
260), and Dr. Grey suipe remarks in his notes on Hudi- 
bras. Taliacotius, however, was not the inventor of this 
art, for he allows that Alexunder Bencdictus and Vesaiius 
bad given some account of the same art before him, and 
Ambrose Far4 meiitioni a surgeon who practised it much 
and suceeasfuUj, Charles Bernard, serjeant-surgeon to 
queen Anne, asserts, that- though those who havo not ex¬ 
amined the history may be sceptics, th^e are incontestable 
proofs that this art was actually practised with dei^tehty 
and success. Other writers have doubted whether Taha^- 
cotius did more than write on the theory, but ttiere seems 
no foundation for depriving him of the honours of success 
IQ practice also. Our readers may, indeed, satisfy them¬ 
selves os ta^ the practicability of the art, as far as the nose 
is concerned, by perusing a .very recent treatise, 
account of two successful operations for restoring a lost 

■ AUi. On. Tot I.^Lbluid in Encom.—Half.— 
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Nose, from the integumentt of the forehead^ in the cases 
of two officers of his majesty^s army,” by J* C* Carpue, 
surgeon, 1815, 4Co* The lips and ears were the other 
parts which Taliacotius professed to restore ; and bis wriu 
ings on the subject are, 1. “ Ipistola ad Bieronyoiuni Mer- 
cuLiarem de naribus, miillo ante absctssit, rehciendis,” 
Francf. 1587, Km 3. De Curtorum Cblrurgia per iiiai^ 
tionem tibri duo,” Venice, 151^7, foh and reprinted at 
Francfort, 1598, Kvo, under the title Chirurgla nora de 
nariuin, auriuni, labtorumque defectu, per ihsitionem cu«* 
tis eic huinero, arte hactenus omnibus iguota, tarciendo*'^ 
The magistrates of Bologna had such a high opinion of 
Taliacotius's success, chat they erected a statue of him, 
holding a nose in his hand .' 

TALLARD (Camille D’HosTUPf, count of), an admired 
general, and tnareschal of France, was bdrn Feb, 14, 1652^ 
the son of Roger d'Hostun, marquis of la Beaume. Like 
other young nobles of France, he chose the army for his 
professian, and at the age of sixteen had the royal regiment 
of Cravates, in which command he signalized himself for 
ten years. In 1C72 he attended Louis XIV. into Holland, 
obtained soon after the conscience of Turentie, and dia.. 
iinguished himself ou several occasions. He was raised to 
the rank of lieutenant-general in 1693, and in 1697 was 
employed in an embassy to England. On the retiew^al of 
war, he commanded on the Rhine in 1702, and soon after 
was created mareschal of France. He distinguished biui- 
aelf in the ensuing y^3.T against the IrnperialisU, and 
gaiued a brilliant advantage, which, however, he rather 
disgraced by his pompous manner of annoancing it. He 
was less fortunate in 1704, when being engaged against 
the English in the plains of Hochstedt, near Blenheim, he 
was defeated and brought a prisoner to England, wliere be 
remained for seve^ years. Soon after this battle, he said, 
in a kind of peevish compliment to tbe duke of Marl¬ 
borough, ^*Your grace has defeated the finest troops in 
Europe;” *' You will except, I hope,” aaid ilie duke, 

the.troops who beat them.^* His residence in England, 
say the French historians, was not without its use to France; 
as he very much assisted in detaching queen Anne from ibe 
party of tbe allies, and causing tbe recall of the duke of 

' Eloy Dill. Hiit, fle —Nuttis an tht* Tfttlcf, and on OrKy*t Hn- 
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Marlborough. He returned to Paris in 171^, end» was 
created a duke, lo 1726 he was named secretarv of state^ 
Hrhicb honour be did not long retain, but died JMaroh 3, 
1126^ at tbe age of serenty-six* He wae a man of good 
'taienu and cbaraoter; bU ^hief fault being that be waa 
rather inclined to boat ting, * 

TALLENTS CFiiMiGis>, a iton-conformrstdivioe ofcou* 
Ajdenble eminence aivd learning, was bom at PaUley, near 
Clieiterfield, Nof', 16and educated at the public schools 
at Mansfield and Newark, whence he went to Pctcrhouse, 
Cvnbrid^e, but being chosen sub-tutor to the sous of the 
earl of Suffolk, recnuved for that purpose to Magdaleu 
college, and in J 642 travelled with them on the continent* 
Op his-return be was chosen fellow of Magdalen college, 
and afterwards became senior fellow and president. In 
1648 he ivas ordered at London, in the presbyterian form* 
In 1662 he left the university, and went to Shrewsbury, 
where be became minister of Mary*®. At the restora¬ 
tion, an event iti which he rejoiced, he was inclined to 
conform, but probably scrupling to be re-ordabicd, which 
was the chief obstacle with many other ntm^qonforniists, 
be.WAS ^ected. In 1670 he again visited the cimtiucnt as 
tutor to two young gentlemen, and about three years after^ 
wards returned to Shrewsbury, and preached in a dissent¬ 
ing meeting there, while unmolested. He lived also soipe 
time in London, but very privately. After reaching tHe 
very advanced age of eighty-nine, he died April H, 1708, 
and was buried in 8t, Mary's, Shjrewsbury. His funeral 
serinon was pr^ched by the celebrated Matthew Henry, 
who, in an account appended, gives him a very high cha¬ 
racter for piety, learning, and moderation. He was one of 
tlmt^ 4>f whom the great Mr* Boyle took early notice, and 
lived in friendship with all his life*' He pubbUhed a few 
religious, ebiefiy controversial, tracts,%but is [wincip^Uy 
leinembered as the editor of a work once in very high re¬ 
putation, yA view of Universal History; or, cbrouoiogical 
Tallies,*’ engraved in bis house and ujider his purtkulir 
iuspectipn, on sixteen.large copper-platea,' < < ^ 

TA^LLlS (Thouas), one of the greatest mtusicians of 
ibis., conn try,, or of Europe, in bis. time, fi>.}Urisbed about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He is said to bare 
been ^organist of the royal ebapeVto king Henry VUL king 

t t}KA> lliiU * Calsniyi—BiSf* Sdt. vld (:JiA tsL If* p. 910, a4M T* 
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Edvpard VI, queen Mary, and queen Elizalieth; tut tlie 
inscription on his grave-aione warrants no such assunion. 
In the two nei^s of Ed ward VL and queen Mary^ he was 
sltnpiy a gentleman^of the chapel, and served for sevens 
pence lialfpenny a day ; but'iinder Elizabeth, be and Bird 
were gctitlemea of the chapel and organiitsL The studies 
of Tallis seeoi^to hare heen wholly devoted to the serVice 
of the churchy for his name is not to be found to anymiu 
sical compositions of songs, ballads, madrigals, or'^ftny of 
those Lighter kinds of music framed with a view to private 
recreation* Of the many disciples who had profited by bis 
instruction, Bird seems to have possessed the greatest share 
of bis affection, one proof of which was a joint publication 
by them of one of the noblest collectians of hymns and 
other compositions for the service of the church that ever 
appeared in any age or country* Thia w^s printed by Vau^ 
troilier In 1575, with the title ofCantiones qusD ab ar- 
gumento sacrac vocaniur quinque et sex partium, AutorL 
bus Thorns Talllsio et GuUelmo Birdo, Anglia, serenissi- 
mfe region tnajestatl ^ private sacello generosis et organs 
istis,*’ and was published inider the protection of a patent 
of queen Elizabeth, the first of the kind that had ever been 
^ granted* 

Though it has been commonly said that Tallis was or* 
ganist to Henry VllL and the three succeeding priuce^ 
his descendants, it may well be doubted whether any lay¬ 
man were employed in that officettdl the beginning of the 
reign or queen Elizabeth, when Tallis and Bird were se¬ 
verally appointed organists of the royal chapel* Notwith- 
atanding he was n diligent collector of muaical antiquities, 
end a careful peruser of the works of other men, the com¬ 
positions of Talha, learned and elegant as they are, are bo 
truly original, that be may justly be said to be the father 
of the cathedral style; and, though a like appellation U 
given by the Italians to Palestrina, it is much to be ques¬ 
tioned, considering the time when Tallis flourished, whether 
be could derive the least advantage from the improvements 
of that great man* Perhaps he laid the foundation of his 
itudiei'in'the'works of the old cachedralisis of this king¬ 
dom, and probably in those of the Gormaib musicriatis, 
who in hh time had the prcheminence^ of the itillans; 
and ^that bo bad an emulation to excel eveu Ibeoe, may 
be presumed,from the following particular* John Oken- 
heiin, a native of the Low CountTfes, and a dUciple of 
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Iodocu» Pratenstfl, had made a composition for no fevrer 
than thirty-six voices^ whichj Glareanus says, was greatly 
admired* Tallis composed a motet in foi% parts, the his¬ 
tory of which j»ti>peodous composition^ as far as it can now 
be traced^ is given by sir John Hawkins. Notwithstanding 
hig supposed attachment to the KomUh religion, it seems 
that Tallis accommodated himself and bis studies to the 
altemtiong hurodnced at the reformation. With this view, 
be set to musvc those several parts of the English liturgy, 
which at that time were deemed the most proper to be 
sung, namely, the two morning services, the one compre¬ 
hending the “Venite Exuhemus/* Te Oeum,'^ and 
" Benedictus and the other, which is part of the com- 
mutiion-odice, consisting of the “ Kyrie Eleison,^* Ni- 
cene Ci^eed,’^ and^** Sanctus i" as also the evening service, 
containing the Magnihcat,^* and *' Nunc dimittis.'^ AU 
these are comprehended in that which is called Tallis’s 
first service, as being the first of two composed by him. 
He also set musical notes to the Freces and Responses, 
and composed that Litany which for its excellence U sung 
on Aolemn occasions in all places where the choral service 
is performed. As to the Pteces of Tallis in his first scr- 
Tice, they are no other than those of Marbeck in his book 
of Common-prayer noted t the Responses are somewhat 
difietent in the tenor part, which is supposed to contain 
the melody; but Tallis has improved them by the addition 
of three parts, and has thus formed a judicious contrast 
between the suppUcations of the priest and the sufTrages of 
the people as represented by the choir* The services of 
Tallis contain also chants for the " Venite ExuUemus/’ 
^ud the “ Creed of St* Athanasius these are tunes that 
divide each verse of the psalm or hymn according to the 
pointing, to the end that the whole may be sung alter¬ 
nately by the choir, as distinguished by the two sides of 
the dean and the chanter Two of these chants are pub- 
Ikhed in Dr* Boyce’s Cathedral Music, vol* X* The care 
of selecting from the Common-prayer the offices most pro¬ 
per to be sung was a matter of some importance, especially 
as the rubric contains no directions about it; for this rea¬ 
son it is supposed that the muifcal part of queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s liturgy was settled by Parkef, archbishop of Cautei<? 
buty, who was not drily a great divine, an excellent'canon- 
lawyer and ritualist, and a general scholar, but also a 
skilful musician, Besides the offices above-mentioned, 
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constituting what am now termed the Mornings Commu¬ 
nion, and Evening Services, in four parts, with the Preces, 
Responses, and titany, Tallis composed many antbeins^ 
He died NoVhi 23, 1535, and was buried ia the partfh- 
church of Greenwich in Kent; where there is a brass plate 
for him in the chancel; the in^icKptioTi on which was re¬ 
paired by dean Aldrich, and may be seen in Strype*s Stow, 
but no memorial now remainsJ 

TAMERLANE, or Ti&iur Bec, the great conqueror of 
the East, was born iti 1335, in the village of Kescb, be¬ 
longing to the ancient Sog^iana^ His name of Tamerlane 
is derived by sotne writers Irom T^imur JLtne^ or T'lmur the 
lamtfr as he had some defect in his feet* His origin is un-i 
certain, some reporting him to be the spii of a shepherd, 
and others of the royat blond. He raided himself, how-, 
ever, by his personal courage and talents* He was diatin- 
gaisbed early by these qualities; and, having acquired 
some followers devoted to his fortunes, his first conquest 
was that of Balk, the capital of Khorasau, on the frontiers 
of Persia* He then made himself master of the whole pro¬ 
vince of Candahar, and returning to subdue the people 
beyond the Orus, took Bagdad. He now determined to 
undertake the conquest of India; but his soldiers, fatigued 
by tbeir former efforts, refused at first to follow him. On 
this occasion he employed a pretended prophet to exhort 
them in the name of heaven; and having made them 
ashamed of their reluctance^ and filled them with a strong 
enthusiasm, led them on to greater victories* Delhi fel( 
before him, and he became possessed of the immense trea¬ 
sures of the Mogul empire. Returning from his Indian 
exploits, he entered 8yria and look Damascus: and Bag¬ 
dad having attempted to revolt, be made a terrible exam¬ 
ple,^ by putting many thousands of the inhabitants to the 
sword, and delivering the city to pillage. Bajazet, em¬ 
peror of the Turks, now attracted his notice, and to him 
he sent an embassy, requiring him to do justice to some 
Mahometan princes whom be had deposed, and to abandon 
the siege of Constantinople. This haughty message being 
as haughtily answered, war was commenced between them. 
Tamerlane marched towards Bajazet, whom, in 1402, he 
engaged, conquered^ and took priaoner, in the plaioa of 
Ancyra near Phrygia. The battle lasted three days* The 

I lUirkltif and Boron's HSstarkt of JV asic* 
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thiit after thks ev^nV Tamerlane enked 
wfiM be WQubl ba^ft done to bim, if he bad been 
** ^ ivQtfld have «bnt lyou said Bajaze^ 
**^|ii 411 iron Upon which be waf himielf con** 

^etOftPd the iftfae pituiahnent. Some wntatSf howeven 
Ipast qi thf geoerositj and fnagnaniEnU^ of the aonciaeror. 
£^jtl:tjlt as It may, he certajoly carried hia victories to a 
esitoAt: while be w«a engaged m the war with 
vanquished Egypt) and teized the immetise 
of Grand Cairo, nor could any thing in the Eaat 
Hfi^l^tand.bioi. He died about three years after his vie* 
tqrjjTi 9f) the first of April, 140^, iu the aeventy-hrst year 
age, and the thirty^aixtb of his reign. When he 
found death approacliing, he called the princes together, 
appointed bis graodson to he his heir, and died, processing 
bia itppliGit faith in the Koran, and repeating the sacred 
words of the Mahometans, “ There u no God but God, 
acd.^abooiet is his prophet'* 

Timur, according to Arabshab, was tali and corpulent, 
wUtf a fair complexion, and agreeable countenance. He 
wai very strong, and well made, except bis lameness, 
wbiehwas on the right side; and os vigorous in constitu^i 
tion as undaunted in courage. He retained his faculties 
to the lash In bis manners be appears to have been stern, 
batiqg not onjy faUebood, but even jeiting. His history 
aSbfd^ A wonderful eiiampie of long and invariable success 
attending one man. He conquered as much %*> Alexander, 
but with far lest humanity.' 

TA^^R^^ (CaaisTOPUaa), a getitlemaD who deserves 
be recorded among ibe benefactors to liieraturo, 
gr^t grandson to ^ir Ricbard T^ncred, who was 
hfigjbtod for his services and severe sutferiogs duHng the 
rebellioi^ This ^ir Aicbard was ibe son of Charles Tan* 
cred, ea^ who purch^od the manor and rectory of Whix« 
#o(^e#t)y Qutxley, situated between York and Ald^ 
Iwpegbt Chrutqpdier T^ncred, the subject of this aitiole^ 
died in I7f!4 upmaitied, and left bis botiie and estate at 
Wyhialey fpr tbe maintenance of twelve decayed gefitlemen. 
wbpibaT^ borhe ariqi tn tbo service of their country, each 
of whosa^,rcceire twentyrtwo guineas annually, and ^ 
a^par^Ac^ apartment it assigned to each of tbocu, bot the 
wbW tucomotop* He^o founded four oiedicatexbU 
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bitioDs ei C&LUft collr^e; four iti divinity at 
Icge^ Cambridge, and four la.vt Mudent^ipi fct Ibiilcohl'^* 
Iitv, of which be was a bencher. Tbeie wdre ori^daUybf 
tile yearly ralue of SOL^ but are nw 106 l: <Mbi ' ^The trdi* 
tees in this foundation are tbemaiiei^ of^Mifa^Oird Chrisfli' 
college, the president of tbd coUege of Pby^is^fn, 
treasurer of Liiioolii'a>^ltin, the master of the Chotievi 
house, the prestdeniof ChritPabo^iCaf, dnd the ghvetnh^ 
of Greenwich hospital. Tbeae exhibitioils coit'tiaoO fo^ 
about eight years, three years after taking the de^p^bF 
M. A. or M* B. and after being called to the bar; and i 
Latin oration is spoken annualiy, by onb of the exhlbitibli-^ 
era and students, in commemoration of their liberal beii^^ 
factor.' ’ ^ 

TANNER (Thomas), an eicceDent antiquary, was the 
son of a father of both his nanies, vicar of Market Laving^^ 
ton in Wilts, and was born in 1674. He became a sfo^ 
dent in ftuecn’s*college, Oxford, in Michaelmai-term, 
]6S9; admitted clerk in that house, 1690; B. A. 16£^3; 
entered into holy orders at Christmas, 1694; and became 
chaplain of All-soula-college in January following j ^chosen 
fellow of the same, 1^7 ; chancel lor of Norfolk, and rcCi^ 
tor of Thorpe near Norwich in J70L He was installed 
prebendary of El}', Sept 10, 1713, (which he quitted in^ 
1723); made archdctcon of Norfolk, Dec, 7, 1721; canon 
of Chnst-churcb, Feb* 3, 1723-4; and prolocutor of tbe 
lower bouse of convocation, which was convened atitio 
1727. To thU honour he was unanimoualy elected on ac¬ 
count of bis great abilities, however contriry to his own 
inclinations; and was consec^ted bishop of 8t. Asaph, 
Jan, S3, 1732. Bishop Tanner died at Christ-'church, Ox¬ 
ford, Dee. 14, 1735; and was buried in the nave of that 
cathedral, near the pulpit; without any funeral pomp, ac¬ 
cording to bia own directioTi. He ordered bis body to be 
wcapp^ up ID the coarsest crape, and his coffin to he 
covered with serge, not ciotb: the pall-bearers to have 
each of them one of Babkett^s folio biblea; the diider- 
bearam a Sherlock upon Death; to the dean of Ohtist- 
cborcli, he lef^ five pounds; to the eight canons five shil¬ 
lings each; eighty pounds to buy coats for eighty poor 
ntm; and one hundred pounds to the college, towards 
their Itbnry then building. A monument to his memory 
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is affixed to one of the pillars, with iin inscription* Anotlier 
inscription, and a translation of it, maj be seen in the 
** Anecdotes of Bowyer/' He was thrice married, first, to 
Rose, eltlest daughter of Dr, Moore, bishop of Ely, and 
by her, who died March 15, 1706, aged twenty^five, he 
bad a daughter who died tti her infancy; secondly, to 
Frances, daughter of Mr* Jacob Preston, citizen of Lon¬ 
don. 5he died June II, 17LS, aged forty, and left two 
daughters, who both died young, and his son and heir, the 
ijev.Tkomas Tanner, who died in 1760, at that time pre¬ 
centor of St* Asaph, rector of Kessingland, and vicar of 
Lowesloff. The bishop married, thirdly, in 173S, Miss 
Elhsabeth Scot tow, of Thorpe, i>ear Norwich, with a for* 
tune of ]5,0004 She survived him, and married Robert 
Britiffe, esq* recorder of Norwich, and M* F. She died 
in 177t. 

Bishop Tanner's character seems to have descended to 
posterity without any blemisln His virtues are acknow¬ 
ledged by his conlemporalies, and of bis learning as an 
antiquary, which was very extensive, he was most readily 
cOTnmuiiicative to ait who were engaged in pubtications of 
that nature* He had a considerable liaiui in the second 
edition of Wood’s Atheon;,'* but appears to have given 
offence to some of Wood's friends, by softening certain of 
his prejudices as well as hU coarse language. This pro¬ 
duced something like a controversy, which the reader may 
find detailed in the life of A. M^ood, prefixed to his " An¬ 
nals," or in the preface to the new edition of the ** Athe¬ 
na?," by Mr* Bliss* Of the publications more particularly 
belonging to himself, the first appeared before he was 
twenty years old* It formed an excellent compendium of 
our religious houses, setting forth, when and by whom 
they wtre founded, their dedications, orders, and value; 
and was entitled, “Notitia ^lonastica, or a short History 
the Religious Houses in England and Wales," 1655, Svo, 
I'his was so favourably received that it became very scarce, 
and at the request of his friends he set about revidng and 
enlarging It in L715, but the duties of his station, and 
aRervvards hU infiVinities, prevented him from leaving it 
quite complete* It appeared, however, under the cafe of 
the rev* John Tanner, his brother, in 1744, folio, under 
the title of Notitia Monaatica; or an Account of all the 
Abbies^, Priories, and Houses of Friers, heretofore irr Eng¬ 
land and Wales; and also of all the Colleges and Hospitals 
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founded before A, D. l By the right rev. Dn Thomw 
Tanner^ late lord bishop of St, Asaph, Published by John 
Tanner, A. M* vicar of Lowestoft in Suffolk, and precentor 
of the cathedral church of St, Asaph,*^ Of this a much 
improved edition was published in n37, by Mr Nasmith; 
but the greater part of the impression having been con¬ 
sumed in Mr, Nichols’s fire, it now ranks among acarce 
books, His ** Bibliotheca Britantiico-Hiberuica,*’ whicli 
employed him forty years, was published in 1743, foiio, 
with a posthumous preface by Dr, Wilkins, He left large 
collections for the county of Wilts/ and large notes on 
Richard Hegge’s Legend of St, Cutltbert, 1663. His im- 
inense and valuable collections are now tn the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, His portrait was engraved by Venue 
in 1736, at the expeiice of the Society* of Antiquaries* 
The portrait prefixed to the “ Notltia,” is inscribed, ” Hc- 
verenclus ad mod urn Thomas Tanner, Asaphetisis Episco- 
pus, PiimsevBE Antiquitatis Cultor, G, Venue sculp, 1743,** 
This print was a copy of that engraved by Vertuc, with 
some difference in the decoration, and this addition to the 
inscription ; Uoc ectypum fratris aiii digiiissiim atitiquf^ 
moribus ornaii posieris sacratutn esse voluit Soc. Ant, 
Lond. 1736,“^ 

TANSZLLO (Lewis), an Italian poet, whose wtrka were 
once proscribed by the inquisition, and having become 
scarce, are therefore accounted valuable, was born at Nola 
about 1520, He passed a great part of hU life attached to 
the service of don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, and 
don Garcias de Toledo, commander of the gnili es tn the 
same kingdom. The period of his death is not precisely 
known, but be is said to have been judge of Gaieta in 
1569; and, as he was then jn a very bad state of health, 
is supposed to have died soon after. He had the reputa¬ 
tion of a very good poet, and his productions, as far as 
they are now known, are these; 1. “11 Vend emm into re,'’ 
the Vintager, a poem; in which he described in too free 
a manner, the licence of the in habitants in the vicinity of 
Nola, at the time of the vintages; Naples, 1534; Venice, 
154-9, 4to- On this account all his poems were put into 
the Index expurgatorius. Mortified at this rigour, he ad¬ 
dressed an Ode to the pope, asserting, that, though his poem 

* A til* O*. vo^. Brit.—Lctlert from Eminent pcitODitt 33J3, 3 toIi. 
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K^entlous^ his [tfe had not been so; remonstratmg- 
the inciubion of hi^ ttitioccnt producctucis in the sen¬ 
tence wiih the culpable piece; and declaring that be wzi 
'itnptoj^ed in a poem tipon the tears of 8t. Peier^ whose 
TOer^'tSf be traste^l, wnhld atgne for bis onFenee, and pro- 
'cilre him deserved honour* Tii consequence of tills ode, 
vbeti the riett edition of the Imfex expurgatorins ap¬ 
pealed, not only ibe innoxious poems, but the Vendemmi- 
Aldlrle were omitted, as if the repentance of the poet 
^iftF phrihed his poem! 2, *‘Jl Cavallanzzo,** Vicenza, 
^ivfk 4* Sonnets, Songs, Stanzas, and some Comedies. 

in tt67, profes<ior Ranza published an inechted 
p6knrorTansd1o\ entitted Balia/* which hai been ele- 
Igantly translated into EngUaii by Mr* Boscoe, under the 
tflfe ** The Nurae," 179H, 4to..' 

^ TAHIN (Peter), a French physician, born at Courtenai, 
4l{bd in t75(, at what age is uncertain. He was known by 
VUidtts works, of which the ioDowtng were the chiefs 1* 
'^Elements of Physmiogy,” translated firom the Latin of 
iHiller, IVSI!, Svo. 2. Advert ana An atoinica, 17 50, 4to, 
'With a medical Bibliography, extracted from the Metho- 
^us Stud'n Medici’* ot Haller. ** Osteographia/* Paris, 
4t0, a roinpijation, illustrated by engravings. 5. 
^ Amhrtpotomie/' or the art of diBseciing, 1750, 2 vols. 

0. ^ Desmographie/* or a treative oil ligaments, 
the ^me year. 7. ** Obsers*ations on Medicine and Siir-- 
griry,’* 1753, 3 vols. l2mo. 3, “ Myographia/* or a de¬ 
scription of the muscles, 1753, 4to, wiib figtirca from AI- 
bihQs, He ^vrote also some medical articled for the En- 
rifScldpedia. ■ ' 

-’^TAHTINl (JoSEt^n), styled by Dr. Burney,the ad- 
tfairable/^ #as born in April 16§2, at Pii^ho in the pro^ 
ViiVce iif IstHa. His father having been a great bencfac- 
t0t tc/lhe cathedral at Parenzo, was ennobled for hii piety* 
Jb^pH intended for the law, but taking up ilhe 
'Ckf iViusTc, 4fnotig bis other pursuits, it prcvi4iJd<f over kll 
Ihe restifr gaitfitl^ hii attacliment In 1710, 
ta^ble bn Ivets'ityw'Padua, to study as ^ civifikn } but, 
fbrb Be wal twenty, bavYdg luarned without the cdn^nt'hf 
Ifk they vVfadlijr abittdoned him. After Mndi^riit^ 

wM'tldie ifi Gdi^fcb of an a^lutri, he was teeeited Ih a 
eoti^ebt' if hf' a thbtik t6 whom he was retried. 
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Here be a.;iiused himself by practising the viqlia^ lUlbei^ 
accrdeatally discovered by a P^du^tt acquaiota^ccj^fjhinl^ 
diderenoes were accomoiodacodj 3i.od bu 
wife at Venice* While be rei^iaioed J)e.,l|e4rJ<ii^{JiA 

1714, the celebrated Veracini, per%p»aa^,>^«^ 

Ijifig every thing be iiad tlien beard| in 

wonderful.eiiTulatiou* He retired ihe very 
cpjoa, to sudv tiic mt: of tlic i?;jw i^\\h luorp ^r^n(|,iAiJlii|^, 
and attabi, if possible, tiiose powers of energy,at^fjt^^xi^x,vi¬ 
sion wbiob he bad no greatly admVredr By 
aud practice, he acquired si^cb nWAi and reputation^ 

1721, be wai iovlted to the place of' bint vioitOt atkd 
of the band, in.the famous ebureb of St* Amonytof, P^cj^- 
He had also frequen;^'in vital ions, which he declined^ 
sit Paris and London. By L728, he had made many exjctfjlr 
lent scholars, and formed a school, or otelhod of fn;^cl;ice, 
that was celebrated all over Etirope, and lucre^ed hi 
tothe eiiJ of his life.. In 1744, he is said to bafe chwea*! 
his style, Iroqi extremely dilhcuU execution, ..tp 
and expressivft; and Pasqualino Bliii, one of his besf 
lars, having heard gf the change, placed 
under bis tmtion, This admirable luusicbui^. and,wptt]^ 
man, for sach he repre:Knted, died 26, l?7p, to.tl^ 
great regret of the inliahitauts of Padua, wh^re h^.h^ 
aided near fiftyyemx; and where be was not only. reg 4 ^d.^ 
as its.chief and ettracuve ornament, but as a pUllo^ 
pher^ and even a saints Ijaving devoted biipsclE bp tlte/^qrr 
vice, of his patronL^t* Antony of Padua« . , 

Ti^e first bouhof Wo« by .'Pardui, wiis pitl^Usl^ 
sterdam, in 17M, the second at Rome, in 
Burney relates tWt^^he tb^ Mdrd^' 

aud ninth of his publications, besides pro^bog)^ 

Ci>glandj umouJiUUjj.to upwards of 
manusQxipu. . Qis conc^ertos 
a ^Ujrrgpuyous.^t^py,.uf twb se^is b^vl^ig 

supjjpspd to hfl certainly 4l)l 

hu ^st he..h?id<ifl'!ww^ 

his >ty{e, 

til treafifff f}9,«wift-'*))f»lhish,.ri>PSI0k;Ai»,sj« 

lewf, M..to,ihF..sciffnt}ijfl 

PPim® o( ^hg 

tury. It fvu9 puolished in 1754, in 4 eo* He published, ia 
1767, Dmcrtaik>kadd**prmcipt'dteH*^Awihjiflh^4i|ttiic*u 
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contenuta ne) Diatontco anotber theoretical work. 

Tartioi waa eo ambitious of being thought a follower of 
CorelJi^s precepts and principles^ that, after hb own repu« 
tatioti was in its zenith, he refused to teach any other mu* 
sic to his disciples, tiH they had studied the opera quinta^ or 
■olos of Corelli* His musical character is thus drawn by 
the very able judge to whose account ue have already re¬ 
ferred ; “ Tartini, on a recent examination of his worka, 
seems, to my teelings and conceptions, to have had a larger 
portion of merit, as a mere instrumental composer, than 
any other author who flourished during the firsit fifty or 
sixty yean of the present ceinury. 'riiougb he made Co¬ 
relli his model in the purity of hb harmony, ai^d simplicity 
of bis modulation, he greatly surpassed that cumposer in 
the fertility and originality of his invention; not only in 
the subjects of his melodies, but in the truly caniabile man¬ 
ner of treating them. Many of his adagios want nothing 
but words to be excellent, pathetic, opera song^. HU al¬ 
legros are sometimes difficult; but the passages fairly be¬ 
long to the instrument for which they were composed, and 
were suggested by bis consummate knowledge of the (inger- 
board, and powers of the bow* He certainly repeats hU pas¬ 
sages, and adheres to bis original motive^ or theme, too 
much for the favourite desultory style of the present times; 
but it must be allowed that, by his delicate selection and 
arrangement of notes, his passages are always good ; play 
them quick, or play them slow, they never seem unmeaning 
or fortuitous* Jnueed, as a harmonist, he was, perhaps, 
more truly scientific than any other composer of his time, 
in the clearness, character, and precision of his bases; which 
were never casual, or the effect of habit, or auricular pre¬ 
judice and expectation, but learned, judicious, and cer^ 
tain/’ * 

TABRANTIUS (Lucius), surnamed Fiemaijus, because 
be was a native of Firmum, a town in Italy, fiouriabed at 
the same time with Cicero, and was one of bis friends* 
Ho was a mathematical philosopher, and therefore was 
thought to have great skill in junidal astrology* He was 
particularly famous by two horoscopes which he drew, the 
one the horoscope of Homului, and the other of 
Plutarch says, “ Varro, who was the most learned of the 
Romans In history, had a particular friend named Tarran- 
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ttuftj who, oiJt curiosity, applied himself to draw horoscopes, 
by menus of astronomical tables^ and was esteemed the 
juost emiiiani: id his time/' Historians coiurov^ert some 
particular circumstances of his calculatrous ; but all agree 
in conferring on hiituhe honorary title Prince of astrologers/ 

TARTAGLIA, or TARTALEA (Nicholas), a noted 
mathematician, was born at Brescia in haly, probably to^ 
wards the conclusion of the tlfteenth century, as w^ find 
he was a considerable master or preceptor in matiietnaucs 
in 1521, wile It the first of his cohecttoii of questions and 
answers'was written, which he afterwards published in 
1546, under the title of ** Quesiti et inventioni diverse,'' ac 
Venice, where he then resided as a public lecturer on ma¬ 
thematics, he having removed to this place about 1534. 
This work consists of nine chapters, contaiuing answers to 
a number of questions on all the dfiferent branches of ma- 
theniatics and philosophy then in vogue^ The last or nintb 
of these, contains the questions in algebra, among whicU 
are those celebrated letters and coiumunications between 
Tartalea and Cardan, by which our author put the latter in 
[lossesiion of the rules for cubic equations, which he first 
discovered in 1530* 

I'he first work of Tartalea's that was puUlislied, was his 
" Nova Scientia invcnta,'* Venice, 1537, in 4to* Tills is a 
treatise on the theory and practise of gunnery, and tlio 
first of tlie kind, he being the first writer on the flight and 
path of baJU and tbells* Thb work was transmted into 
EngUidi by Lticar, and printed at London in 156£4, folio, 
with many notes and additions by the translator- Tartalea 
published at Venice, 1543, in loUo, the whole books of 
Euclid, accompanied with many curious notes aud com^ 
ineutaries. But the Ja^t and chief work of Tartalea was his 
‘‘Traitatodi Numert etMisurc,*’ 1556,and 1560, fol. Thb k 
an universal treatise on arjthmecic, algebra, gcuinerry, men¬ 
suration, &,C4 It contains many other corinus particulars 
of the disputes between our uuthqv and Cardan, which 
ended only with the death of Tartalea, before the last part 
of this work was published, or about 1556/ 

TASSIK (James), a very ingenious artist, in the model¬ 
ling department, wua born in tiie neighbourhood of Glas¬ 
gow, of obscure p4irenu, and begun life us a country stone- 

h 

' Cen, Diet,—Hutton^i DicLlimary* 
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muont wUbout the ezpectaiion of ever rifttng higher. CM* 
jug to Glasgow on a feir-day^ to enjoy himself with hit 
companions, at the time when the Fotijift*a were attempting 
to estabiiah an academy for the fine aru in that city, he 
taw their collection of paintings, and felt an irreiivtibie 
pulse to become a painter. He accordingly removed to 
Glasgow; and in the academy acquired a knowledge of 
drawlngi which unfolded and improved his natural tast& 
He was frugal, industrious, and persevering; hut he was 
poor, and was under the necessity of devoting himself to 
Hone-Batting for his support; not without the hopes that 
be might one day be a statuary if he could not be a painter. 
Besorting to Dublin for employment, he became known to 
Dr* Q;uio, who was amusing himself in his leisure hours 
with endeavouring to imitate the precious stones in coloured 
pastes, and take accurate impressions of the engravings 
that were on them. 

That art was known to the ancients, and many tpecinieni 
frocn them are now in the cabinets of the curious, Ic seema 
to have been lost in the middle ages; was revived in (tily 
under Leo X* and the Medici family at Florence; and be¬ 
came more perfect in France under the regency of the 
duke of Orleans, by his Ubours and those of Homberg* 
By those whom they insirutted as assistants in the Ubora- 
tOfy it continued to be practised in Paris, and was carried 
to Rome. Their an was kept a secret, and their coJlec* 
taons w;ejre small. It is owing to Quin and to Tasiie that it 
has been carried to such high perfection in BrltaiUi and 
has attracted the attention of Europe. 

Dr, Quin, in looking ant for an assistant, soon discovered 
Tassie to be one in whom he could place perfect'confi¬ 
dence, He was endowed with fine taste ; he was modest 
and unatsutning; he was patient; and possessed the highest 
int^rity. The doctor committed his laboratory and ei- 
perimenu to his care. The associates were fully success¬ 
ful \ and found tlwmselves able to imitate all the gems, and 
take accurate impressions of the engravings. As the docf 
tor had followed the subject only fOr his amtisement, when 
the discovery was completed, be eftcouimged Mr.Tasiie to 
repair to Loudon, and to devote himself to the preparation 
and sale of those pastes as bis profeitioiu Accord!u^y, ill 
l?60, he arrived in the metropolis; but he was diffident 
and modest to excess; v^ry unfit to introduce himseir to 
the attention of perions of rank and of affluence| besides^ 
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ibe nuaiber oT.engraved Britain wat-imali ^ and 

tho^ few were little ooucetl^ .He^ atiuggled ucKJer 

difHcuitieii which would tuu^ discouraged any ofie who was 
not ^jQsscssed of^tho greyest patience^ andi iUa wannoiit At* 
tac^mciit to tUei aubject.^^i :But ho gmduaUy emerged tvooi 
obscurUy^ obtalned^ competence^and^what ta him 

wai abi^ to i/vcrease bW colkction, and add 'highev de- 
,^rees of perfocuan io. bi« Artp Uia^mme jsoon beoaoie re¬ 
spected, aud lUc.hrst cabuieu ii>;Kt]ro{m were open i>br 
use; ^and he umrormlypprebejr^ved the greatest attentd^ti 
to-the exactness o£ the ituitatjon and accuracy of.-the en^ 
graving, so that many of his pastea w'ere.sold on Ute cofh 
tinept by die fraudulent lor real gems.; His^taste-led h>^ 
l;o..be pcculiariy careful of the impression^ and he unt' 
foraiiy destroyed tho^ with which be wus in the least difl^ 
satisfied. The an has been since priictised by others i^ahd 
many thpusaudii of. pastes, have been sold as'i'sssi&^s, -itVich 
he yvouhf have considered' as injuriou<i to hii 
fame of oth.ers,he was npt envious; fur-he anilbrtitly ftfjbke 
with fr^obuessLiii prajse of those who.executed them welij 
ih^gb they w;er^ endeavouring;to nval hhnseLfi*^ u.- 
, ^o the ancietU'eiigrtivuigip mided-ta 
tion of modern one^ of>whkU a|^ 

prdach ip,exeelJencf^'pf , vwod,miUJsiitpj If not 
of tmiign.nuJ (;h^tit.yf(j^ext>cr*iiiouj.tptiiei»ostceiebr«ed^ 
(if .the aijmntj^ .duttl 

>Cat Ji«ri>ie of Husoiaii fcirfabcwa^ 
ilS^OOl;) different engr^^^y^tg^-^vyhlch being exeduted 

-v|rft«>jar(tanged itneiUo^iq 
c^iheU, 'jy[)4jvsjfe,plafl^ ,i iKtiie apart me tit9^«»ldhejpiSae^ 

orjp'^apsL^Zei^.^ 

biff;?f( Wt?gP»‘«itii:knliOiiaf*niiWi 
1^'*bSiWtf. fCfl««■ '"Eb* ill)piiistdttiwj 
i>i i\^'|)j)Vf jlf nbiob:ui«<«^ 

fWKiiu<tJtj*be Mito iKi'hi^ied) 
.VWWIfift^ijbSirwpiwHR^ WBie*bjii»tin»*. 

tl»t artists in emselves hsve owned tlicy could liarilly be 
VoL. XXiX. K 
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dUiinguishe<l from tlie originals. And ^hen the colour 
and nature of the gems could not be aibthoiitkaiecl, the 
pastes lArere executed in agreeable, and chiefly transparent 
colours; constant attention being bestowed to presertre 
the outlines, extremities, attribute^, and iiHcriptions. It 
was the learned Mr. Raspe (from whom this account is 
taken)^ who arranged this great collectton, and made out 
tbe dcscriptive catalogue. (See I^escriptive Caulogue/* 
£cc^ ^ voU« 4to, 179L) 

Mr. Tasaie died in 1799, at which iinie his colleciion of 
engravings amounted to 20,000, B'or a number of years 
he practised the modelling of portraits in wax, which he 
afterwards mouhlcd and cast in paste. Iti taking likenesses 
he was, in general, uuconiznouly happy: and it is remark¬ 
able, that he believed there was a certain kind of inspira¬ 
tion (like that mentioned by the poets] necessary to give 
him full success. The writer of his life in the Encyclupas- 
dia Britannica, in conversing with him on tlie suliject, 
always found him fully persuaded of it. He mentioned 
many instances In which he bad been directed by it; and 
even eonie, in which, after he had laboured in vain to 
realize his ideas on the wax, he had been able, by a sud¬ 
den Hash of imagination, to please himself in the likeness 
several days after he had seen the originaL He possessed 
nlsu an uncommon hne taste in architecture, and would 
have been eminent in that branch if he had followed it. In 
private life Mr., Tassie was urivemally eateemed for his uni¬ 
form piety, and for the simplicity, the modesty, and bene¬ 
volence, that shone in the whole of his character ,' 

TASSO {ToHavATU], a most celebrated Italian poet, 
was descended from the illustrious house of the Tassi of 
Almcuno, about five miles from Bergamo, a family which 
had supported itself by alliances till the time of Bernardo 
Tasso, whose mother was of the house of Cornaro. The 
estate of Bernardo, the father of our poet, was no wise 
equal to bis birtb ; but thh deficiency, ia point of fortune, 
was in some measure coinpensaud by the gifts of under¬ 
standing. His works in verse and prose are recorded*as 
inoutitpentB of hb genius; and hU hdeiity to Ferrante of 
Sanseverino, prince of Salerno, to whom be was entirely, 
devoted, entitled him to the esteem of every man of ho- 
iipur. This prince had made him his.secretary, and taken 

4 
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him with him to Naples, whore !ie settled^ and married 
Portia di Hossi^ of one of die nio»c illustrious familieii in 
that city, 

Portia was six mouths ^otie with child, when she was in^ 
vited by her sister Hippohta to iSorrcnto, to pay her a 
visit, Bernardo accooipanied her thither i uiid in this 
place Portia was delivered of a son, on the 1 Uli day of 
March, 1544, at noon. The infant was baptised a few 
days alter, in the metropolitan church of Sorrento, hy the 
uuuie of 'rorqualo, Bernardo and Portia returned soon 
after to Naples with him, concermn^ whom historians ref¬ 
late incredible things of liis early and promising genius. 
They tell ns, that at six months old, he not only spoke 
and pronounced Ins words clear! 3 ’ and distinctly’, but 
thought, reasoned, expressed his wants, and stnswered 
(|uest[o(is ^ that there was nothing childish in his w’ords, 
but the tune of his voice j that he seldom laughed or cried ; 
and that,'even then, he gave certain tokenij of that equality' 
of temper which supported him so well iit Ills future mis*' 
fortunes, ^ 

Toward the end of his third year, Bernardo his father 
was obliged to follow the prince of Salerno into Germany, 
which journey proved the source of all the suffeririga of 
Tasso and his family* The occasion was this: Don Pedro 
of Toledo, viceroy of Naples for the emperor Charles V, 
i)ad formed a design to establissh the inquisition in that 
city. The Neapohtans, alarmed at tins, reiiolved to send 
a deputation to the emperor, and made choice of the prince 
of Salerno, who seemed most iihle, by his authority and' 
riches, to oppose the viceroy. The prince having con¬ 
sented, Bernardo Tasso accompanied him into Germany; 
but, before his departure, committed the care of his son 
to a man of learning; under whom^ at three years of age,- 
they tell ua, he began to study grammar; and, at four, 
was sent to the college of the Jesuits, where he made so 
rapid a progress, that at seven he was pretty well acquainted 
with the Latin and Greek tongues ; at the same age be 
made public orations, and composed some pieces of poe* 
try, of which the style ia alild to have reiatned nothing of 
puerility. 

The success the prince of Salerno met with in his em¬ 
bassy greatly increased his credit amongst I he Neapolitans, 
but entirely ruined hint with the viceroy, vrho so much 
exasperated the emperor agliinst the prince of Salerno, 
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that Ferrante, findijjg there was no longer any security for 
hito at Napies, and having in vain applied to gain an au- 
dieivce of the emperor, retired to Home, and ranoiiticed 
his allegiance to Charles Beritardo Tasso would not 
abandon his patron in his ill fortune \ neither would he 
leave his son in a country wh^^re he himself was soon to be 
decUred an enemy ; and foreseeing he should never be 
able to return thither, he took Torquato with him to 
Rome, 

* As soon as the departure of the prince of Salerno was 
known, he, and all his adherents, were Jerlan'd rebels to 
the state; and Torquato Tasso, though but mae years of 
age, was included by nuine in that sejiience, Bernardo, 
following the prince of Salerno into France, committed 
his son to the care of his friend and relation Maurice Ca^ 
taneo, a person of great ability, who assiduously cultivated 
the early disposition of his pupil to polite literature. After 
the detth of Sanseverino, which liapperu-d in three or four 
years, Bernardo returned to Haly, and engaged in tire £er* 
vice of Gnglielmo Goni^aga, duke of Mantua, who had 
given liim a pressing itivitailon. It was not long before 
be received the melancboly news of the decease of liis 
wife Portia, which determined him to senci for his son, 
that they might be a mutual support to teach other in their 
aiBiciionp He was now his only child, for bis wife, befurc 
her death, had married his daughter to Marclo Sersalc, u 
gentleman of Sorrento. He was greatly {surprised, on hia 
arrival, to see the vast progress he had made iu his 
Studies. Although but twelve years of age, he had, ac¬ 
cording td the testimony of the writers of his life, entirely 
completed his knoivledge in tlie Latin and Greek tongues : 
he was well acquainted with the rules of rhetoric and poetry\ 
and corapletely versed in Aristotle^s ethics. Bernardo suon 
determined to send him to the university of Padua, to 
study the laws, in company with the young Scipio Gon- 
zaga, afterwards cardinal^ nearly of the tame age as him¬ 
self. With this nobleman Tasso^ then seventeen years of 
age, contracted a friendship that never ended but with his 
life. 'He prosecuted his studieb at Padua with great dili¬ 
gence and stMcess; at the same time employing his leisure 
hours upon philosophy and poetry, be &oon gave a public 
proof of hit talents, by^hit poem of ** Uinaldo,*^ which he 
published in the eighteenth year of bis age.^ This poem, 
which is of the roma^upe kind^ it diyid^d into twelve books 
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in Ottawa ritna, and contains the adrentarea of Rinaldo^ 
the ramous Paladin of the court of Cbarlennain, who makei 
so principal a figure in Ariosto’s work, and the first achieve- 
tneiits ol that knight for the love of the fair Clarice, whom 
he afterwards marries. The action of tbiii poem precedes 
that of the “ Orlando Furioso,” It was composed in ten 
months, as the author himself informs us in the preface, 
and was first printed at Venice in 1362. Paolo Beni sp^^aks 
very highly of this performajace, which undoubtedly is not 
unworthy the early efforts of that genius which afterwards 
produccil theJerusalem,” 

Tasso's father saw with regret the luccesa of his eon's 
poem : be was apprehensive, and not without reason, that 
the charms of poetry would detach him fram tliose more 
solid St tidies which he judged were most likely to raise him 
in the world: and he knew well, by his own experience, 
that the greatest skill in poetry will not advance a man's 
private fortune. He was not deceived tn his conjecture ; 
Torquato, insensibly carried away by hit predominant pas¬ 
sion, followed the examples of Petrarch, Bocoace, Ariosto, 
and others, who, contrary to the remonstrances of their 
friends, quitted the severer studic!) of the law for, the more 
pleading entertainment of poetical composition* In short, 
he entirely gave himatf up to the study of poetry and phi¬ 
losophy. Uis first poem extended his reputation through 
all Italy ; but his father was «o displeased with hU conduct 
that he went to Padua on purpose to reprimand him. Though 
he spoke with great vehemence, and made use of several 
harsh expressions, Torquato beard him without interrupting 
him, and his composure contributed not a little to increase 
his father’s displeainre. Tell me,” said Bernardo, ** of 
what use is that vain philosophy, upon which you pride 
yourself so much ** It has enabled me/’ said Tasso 
’modestly* ‘'to endure the harshness of your reproofs.” 

The resolution Tasso had taken to devote himself to the 
Muses was known all over Italy; the principal persons of 
the city and college of Bologna invited him thither by 
means of Pietro Donato Cesi, then vice-legate* and after¬ 
wards legate. But Tasso bad not tong resided there* when 
he was pressed by Scipio Gonzaga, elected prince of the 
academy established at Padua, under the name of Etherei* 
to return to that city. He could pot withstand this soUcita- 
.tioii; and Bologna being at that time the scene of civil 
commotion* be was the more willing- to seek elsewhere for 
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ihe repos* he loved. He was ret;eiTed witii extreme joy 
by all the academy, and being incorporated into that so¬ 
ciety, at the age of twenty years, took npon himself the 
name of Pentito ; hy which lie seemed to show that be re¬ 
pented of all the time which he had employed in the study 
of the law. In this retreat he applied himself afresh to 
philosophy and poetry, and soon became a perfect master 
of both; it was this happy mixture of his studies that made 
him an enemy to all kinds of^ licentiousness. An oration 
was made one day in the academy upon the nature of love; 
the orator treated his subject in a very masterly manner, 
but with too little regard to decency in the opinion of 
Tasso, who, being asked what he thought of the discourse, 
replied, that it u^as a pleasing poison*” 

Here Tasso formed the design of his celebrated poem, 
Jerusalctii Deliveredhe invented the fable, disposed 
the different parts, and determined to dedicate this work 
to the glory of the house of Ksle. He was greatly esteemed 
by Alpbonso 11- the last duke of b'errara, that great patron 
of Icaniingami learned men, and by bU brother, cardinal 
Luiffi. There was a sort of contese between these two bro- 

v 

thers, in,relatjgu to the poem : the cardinal imagined that 
he bnd a right'to be the Msreenas of all Tasso’s works, as 
“Kinaldo,” his first piece, had been dedicated to hint: 
the duke, on the other hand, thought that, as his brother 
had already received his share of honour, he ought not to 
he offended at seeing tl^e name of Alphonso at the head of 
the **.lerusalem Delivered.” Tasso for three or four years 
fiuspended bis determinatton: at length, being earnestly 
pressed by both the brothers to take up his residence in 
Ferrara,, he suH'ered himself to be prevailed upon* The 
duke gave him an apartment in hie palace, where he lived 
in peace and afiluence, end pursued his design of com¬ 
pleting his ** Jerusalem,” which he now resolved to dedi¬ 
cate to AlphoDBo* The duke, who was desirous of fixing 
Tasso near him, bad thoughts of marrying him advanta¬ 
geously, but be always evuded any proposal of that kind : 
thougli he appeared pecnliarly devoted to AIpboDso, yet 
he neglected not to pay his court to the cardinal. 

The name of Tasso now became famous through 
Europe: and the caresses he received from Charletf IX, in 
a journey he matle to France with cardinal Luigi, who went 
thither in quality of legate, show that his reputation waa 
not confined to his own country. The cardinaFa legation 
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being fiikUbed^ Tasso^ returned to Ferrara^ where he applied 
bimsetf tu finish his Jerusalem,^' and in the mean time 
published his " Atniiicu/* a pastoral comedy^ which was 
received with universal applause. This performance wai 
looked upon as a master^plece in its kind, and is the ori^ 
gitia) of the Pastur Fido'* and “ Filli di Sctro/’ Ic was 
not easy to imagine that could so well paint the 

effects of love, without having himself felt that passion; 
it began to be suspected that, like another Ovid, be had 
raised his desires too high, and it was thought that in many 
of his verses he gave hints of that kind. There were at 
the duke^s court three Leonoras, equally witty and beau¬ 
tiful, though of different quality. The first was Leotiora 
of K$te, sister to the duke, who having refused the most 
advantageous matches, lived unmarried with Lauretta, 
duchess of Urhino, her elder sister, who was separated 
from her husband, and resided at her brother's court. 
Tasso had a great attachment to this lady, who, on her side, 
honoured him with her esteem and protection. Siie waa 
wls8, generous, and not only w^ll read in elegant litera¬ 
ture, but even versed iu the more abstruse sciences. All 
these perfections were undoubtedly observed by Tasso, 
who was one of the most assiduous of her courtiers * and it 
appearing by his verses that he wasttouched with tbechanni 
of a Leonora, they tell Utf that we need jiot seek any fur- 
ther fur the object of his passion. 

The second Leonora that was given him for a miRtresa 
was the countess of Sau Vitale, daughter of the count of 
6ala, who lived at that time at the court of Ferrara, and 
passed for one of the most accomplished persons in Italy. 
Those who imagiiied that Tasso would not presume to lift 
his eyes to bin masiar's sister, supposed that he loved this 
lady. It is certain that be had frequent opportunities of 
discoursing with her, and that she had frequently been the 
subject of hifi verses. The third Leonora was a lady in the 
service of the princess Leonora of Este. This person was 
thought by some to be the most proper object of the poet’s 
gallantry. Tasso, several times, employed hi:$ muse in 
her service: in one of bis pieces he,confesses that, con¬ 
sidering the princess as tou high for his ho[ie,' he bad fixed 
his afFectiou upon her, as of a condition mure suitable to 
his own. But if any thing can be justly drawn from tJiis 
particular, it seenis rather to strengthen the opinion^ that 
bis desires, at least at one time, had aspired to a greater 
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It appcitrs, however, ditBcutt tu detei'niiiie with 
certainty \n relation.to Tasso*s passion; especially when 
we coniiitJer the privilege allowed to poets: though IV1, 
Mirabitud tnaUes no scruple to men Lion it as a curcunistance 
almost certain, and hxes it without hesitation on the prin¬ 
cess Leonora* Taseu^ himself^ in several of his poems, 
seems to endeavour to throw an*obscurity over his passion* 
In the mean while Tasso proceeded with his “ Je¬ 
rusalem," which ho completed in the thirtieth year of his 
age: but this poem was nut published by his own autho- 
r^y ; it was printed against his will, as soon as he had 
(Inished the last book, and before he had time to give the 
revibais and corrections that a. work of' such a nature re¬ 
quired* The public had already seen several parts, which 
had been sent into the world by the authority of his pa* 
trons* The success of this work was prodigious: it was 
translated into the Latit^, rrench, Spanish, and even the 
oriental languages, almost as soon as it appeared', and it 
may be said, that no such pcrfornkatica ever before raised 
its reputation to such a hqight in so small a space of tflnc* 
But the satisfaction which Tasso must have felt, in spite of 
all his jihilosophy, at the applause of the public, was soon 
disturbed by a melancholy event. Bernardo Tasso, who 
spent bts old age in tranquillity at Ostia upon the Po, like 
governoieut of which place had been given him by the duke 
of Mantua, fell sick. As soon as this news reached his 
son, he immediately went to him, attended him with the 
most filial regard, and scarce ever stirred from his bed^ 
side during the whole time of his illuess: but jail these 
cares were ineffectual; Bernardo, oppressed with age, and 
.overcome by the violence of hts disiemper, paid the on* 
avoidable tribute tu nature, to the great affliction of Tor¬ 
quato. The duke of Mantua, who had a sincere esteem 
for Bernardo, caused him to be ijilerrcd, with much pomp, 
in the church of 8t Egldius at Mantua, witlt this sin:pie 
inscription on his tomb : 

Ossa BERHAam Tagsi/‘ 

This death seemed to forebode other misfortunes to 
Tasso; for the remainder of his life proved almost one con^ 
tinned series of vexation and affliction. About this time a 
swarm of critics began to attack his Jerusalem," and the 
academy della Crusca, ia particular, published a criticism 
of hts poem^ in which they scrupled not to prefer ihe rh^p- 
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oodles of Pulci and Boyardo to the ** Jerusalem Delivered,** 
Diiru^g Tassu's resfiderkce tn the duke’s con rtf he had 
contracted an intimacy with a gentleman of Ferrara^ and 
having entrusted him with some transactions of a very deli^« 
cate nature^ "this person was so treacherous as to speak of 
them again. Tasso reproacbed his frleiul with his indis¬ 
cretion, who received his expostulation in such a maonerf 
that Tasso was so far exasperated as to strike him : a chal¬ 
lenge immediately ervaued : the two opponents met at Stj 
Leojiard’a gate; but, while they were engaged, three bro¬ 
thers of Tasso’s antagonist came in and basely fell all at 
once upon Tasso^ who defended himself so gallantly ttmt 
he wounded two of thcoif and kept his ground against the 
othersj til) some people came in and separated them. 
This affair made a great noise at Ferrara : nothing was 
talked of but the valour of Tasso; and it became a sort of 
proverb^ “ That Tasso with his ppn and his sword was su¬ 
perior ID all men/* The duke, being Informed of the 
quarrelj exprejised great resentment against the four bro- 
theri, banished them from his ilpminions, and conhscated 
their estates; at the same time lie caused I'osso to be put 
under arrest, declaring he did it to scretm httn from any 
future designs of his enemies. I'asso was extremely mor¬ 
tified to see ItimGelf thus conhned; he imputed his deten¬ 
tion to a very different cause from what was pretended^ and 
feared an id use might be made of what had passed, to ruin 
him in the duke’s opinion. 

Though writers have left us very much in the dark with 
regard to,the real motives that induced the duke to keep 
Tasso in confinement, yet, ever 3 ' thing being weighed, it 
seems highly probable that the atihir of a delicate nature,' 
said to have been divulged by his friend, must have related 
to the princess Leonora, the duke’s sister*: and indeed it 
will be extremely diflicuU, from any other consideration, 
to account For the harsh treatment he received from m 
prince, t^ho had before shown him such peculiar marks of 
esteem and friendship. However, 7''asso himself had un¬ 
doubtedly secret apprehensions that increased upon him 
every day, while the continual attacks which were made 

* It mtiit be obitervwt that hii lite «1ioni tbr raader may be referreJ fot 
biographej', Scraitif ihera many pani^sqlQr^ ro^pectin^ the 

«Bt wer eny inlrifiie betvetzn I'esJO puia^lc; events of Teaiig’d Ufe, on ichich 
prtQcesa LeO’iiQrap—Ttie que^ it vonld be iai]K»BSit)Le tu enter m ■ 
d™7a diitfniied at srtH length,'and wait likt the pretent. 
with much acuteocsa, by Mr. Blvk» b) 
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upon liift credit a» an author, not a Tittle contributed to 
heighten Ins nielancholj. At length he resolved to take 
the hrsi opportunity to fly from lii$ prisot^, for bo he ea^ 
teemed it, which after about a 3 'ear*s detention he eBected, 
and retired to Turin, where be endeavoured to remain con¬ 
cealed ; but LiotwithstatidiOg afl his precautions, he waa 
soon known, and recommended to the duke of 8avoy, who 
received him into his palace, and showed him every mark 
rf esteem and aBection. But Tasao's apprehensions still 
conrinued ; he thought that the duke of Savoy would not 
refuse to give him up to the duke of Ferrara, or sacrlBce 
the friendship of that prince to the safety of a private per¬ 
son. Full of these imaginations he set out for Rome, alone 
and unprovided with necessaries for such a journe 3 \ At 
blsarritat there he went directly to liis old fnend Mauritio 
Cataneo, who received him in such a manner as entirely 
to obliterate for some tiy^e the remembrance of the fatigue 
and uneasiness he bad undergone^. He was not only weU 
corned by Cataneo, but the whole city of Rome st-eined 
to rejoice at the presence of so extraordinary a person. 
He was visited by princes, cardinals, prelates, and by all 
the learned in general. But the desire of revisiting hts 
native country, and seeing his sister Cornclia,^ soon made 
him uneasy in this situation. He left Ids triend Mauntio 
Cataneo one evening, without giving him notice; and, be- 
giuning bis journeys on foot, arrived by night at ihe moun¬ 
tains of Veletri, %vbere lie took up his lodging with some 
shepherds: the next morning, disguising himself in the 
habit of one of these people, he continued his way, and in 
four days tttne reach^ Gaieia, almost spent wnU fatigue : 
here be embarked on board a vessel bound for Sorrento, at 
which place he arrived in safely the nex| day. He entered 
the city and went directly to his sister'^s houte; she was a 
widow, and the two sons she had by her husband being at 
that time absent, Tasso found her with only some of her 
female attendants. He advanced towards her, without dis¬ 
covering famseif, and pretending he came with news from 
hef brother, gave her a letter which he had prepared for 
that purpose. This letter informed her that her brutber’s 
life was in great danger, and that he begged her to make 
fise of all the interest her tenderuess might suggest to her, 
in order to procure letter?^ of recommendation from some 
powerful person, to avert the threatened misfortune. For 
further particulars of the affair, abe was referred to the 
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messenger who brought her this iateUigeuce. The lady^ 
terrified at the news^ earuestly eutreatw him to give her 
a detail of her brother’s misfortune. The feigned mes¬ 
senger then gave her so interesiing an account of the pre* 
tended story, that, unable to contain her affliction, she 
fainted away. Tasso wa^ .aenslbiy touched at this convin^ 
cing proof of his sisier'^s affection, and repented that he had 
gone so far: lie began to comfort lier, and, removing her 
fears by little anti little, at last discovered himself to her. 
Her joy at seeing a brother whom she tenderly loved, was 
iiveiipressible r after tbe first saiutations were over, she was 
very desirous to know the occasion of his disguising him- 
seif in that manner. Tasso acquainted her with liis rea¬ 
sons, and, at the same time, giving her to understand, that 
he would winitjgly remain with her unknown to the world, 
Cornelia, who desired nothing further than to acquiesce in 
his pleasure, sent for her childret^and some of her nearest 
relations, whom she thought might be entrusted with the 
secret. They agreed that Tasso should pass for a relation 
of theirs, who came from Bcrgai^o to Naples upon his pri¬ 
vate business, and from thence hwl come to Sorrento to 
pay them a visit. After this precaution, Tasso took up his 
residence at his sister’^ houae, where he lived for some 
time in tranquillity, entertaining himself with his two 
nephews Autonio and Alessandro f^rsale, children of great 
hopes. The princess Leonora of Este, however, who was 
acquainted with the place of his retreM, invited him to 
return to Ferrara, which he did in company with GualingOp 
ambassador from the duke to the pope. Concertting the 
motive of Tasso^s return to Ferrara, some authors think 
that, weary of living in obscurity, he had resolved to throw 
himself tlpon the duke’s generosity. This opinion seems 
indeed drawn from Tai^so’s own words in a letter written by 
him to the duke of Urbina, in which he declares, that 
be bad endeavoured to make his peace with the duke, and 
had for that purpose written severally to him, the duchess 
of Ferrara, the duchess of Urbino, and the princess Leo- 
noraT; yet never rec^ved any answer but from the last, 4ho 
assured him it was not in her power to render him any set'*- 
vice” We see here that Tasso acknowledges himself the 
receipt of a letter from the princess; and in regord to wbat 
be says to be the purport of it, it is highly reasonable to 
suppose, that he would be very cautious of divulging the 
real contenU to the duke of Urbino, when his affairs with 
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th»t lady were delicately circumstanced* This apparent 
care to conceal the nature ofdiU nor res pond etue with her, 
seems to corroborate the former suppositions of Jiis iin^ 
common attacliment to her i and when all circumstances are 
considered, it seems more than probable that he returned 
to F'errara at the particular injunction of Leonora. 

The duke received Tasso with grettt seeming satis faction^ 
and gave him fresh marks of his esteem: but this was not 
all that Tasso expected ; his great desire was to be muster 
of his own works, and he*waa very earnest that his writings 
might be restored to him, ^vhich were in the duke's pos¬ 
session; but this was what be could by no means obtain : 
bis enemies had gained liuch an ascendancy over the tuiud 
of Alphonse^ that they made him believe, or pretend to 
believe, that the poet had lost all his tire, and that in his 
present situation he was incapable of producing any thing 
new, or of correcting tkis poems: he, therefore, exhorted 
him to think only of leading a quiet and easy life for the 
future: but Tasso was sensibly vexed at this proceeding, 
and believed the duke wanted him entirely to relinquish 
his studies, and pass remainder of bis days in idleness 
and obscurity, “ He would emleayour/’ says he, in his 
letter to the duke of Urblno, to make me a shameful 
deserter of Parnassus for the gardens of Epicurus,for scenes 
of pleasures tinkdowh to Virgil, Catullus, Horace, and even 
Lucretius himseff.^^ I'asso, therefore, reiterated his en¬ 
treaties to have his writings restored to him, but the duke 
continued indextble, and, to compSete our poet^s vexation, 
all access to the princesses was denied him; Aligned at 
length with useless remonstrances, he once more quitted 
Ferrara, and ded (as he expresses it himself) like another 
Bias, leaving behind him even bis bookf and manuscripts. 

He then went to Mantua, where he found duke Gugli- 
elnio in a decrepid age, and little disposed to protect him 
against the duke of Ferrara: the prince Vincentio Oonxaga 
received him indeed with great caresses, but was too 
young to take him under his protection* From thence he 
went to Padua and Venice, but carrying with him in every 
part hii feafs of the duke of Ferrara, he at last had recourse 
to the duke of Urbino^ who shewed him great kindness, 
but perhaps waa very little inclined to embroil himself with 
his brother-in-law, on such an account; be advised Tasso 
rather to return tn Ferrara, which counsel he- took, resolv¬ 
ing once more to try his fortune with the duke. 
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Alphonso, it Diay oxatperated at Ta$so’s flighty and 
pretending to beliei^e that application to study had entirely 
disordereu bis understanding, and that a strict regimen 
was necessary to restore him to bis former state^ caused 
'him to be strictly confined in the hospital of St. 

Tasso tried every method to soften the duke and obtain 
his liberty; but the duke coldly answered those who ap-*- 
plied to him, ** that instead of concerning themselves with 
the complaints of a person in his condition, who was very 
little capable of judging for his own good, they ought 
rather to exliort (lim patiently to submit to such remedies 
IS were judged proper for his circumstances/^ This con¬ 
finement threw Tasso into the deepest despair; lie aban¬ 
doned himself to his misfortunes, and the methods that 
were made use of for the cure of his pretended madness 
had nearly thrown him into an absolute dehriunn Ills 
imagination was so disturbed that he believed the cautrc of 
his distemper was not natural; he sometimes fancied him¬ 
self haunted by a spirit, that continually disordered hn 
books and papers ; and these strati^e notions were perhaps 
strengthened by the tricks that vTere^ played him by his 
keeper. This second conBneinent of Tasso was much 
Longer than the first; but after seven years conhnement, hh 
release was procured by Viticentio Gonzaga, prince of 
Mantua, who took him with him to Maniba^ It is said that 
the young prince, who was naturally gay, being desirous to 
authorize his pleasure!* by the example of a philosopher, 
introduced one day into Tassels company three sisters, to 
sing and play upon instrumems; these ladles were all very 
handsome, but uot of the most rigid virtue. After some 
short discourse, he told Tasso, that he should take two of 
tliem away, and ^voutd leave^ne belilnd, and bade him 
take his choice. Tasso answered ihat it cost Paris very 
dear to give the preference to one of the goddesses, and, 
therefore, with his permission^ he designed to retain the 
three.” The prince took him at his word, and tleparled; 
when Tasso, after a little conversation, disinlased iheni all 
handsomely with presents. . . ^ ‘ 

At last, weary of Jiving In a continulL state of depend¬ 
ence, be resolved to retire to Naples, and endeavour to 
recover bis mother’s jointure,. which had been seized 
upon by her relations when he went into civile with his 
father Beruordo. . This appeared the only means to place 
him in the cundition of life be, so niuch 4e4ired. He 
applied to hii friends, apd having procured favourable 
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letters to the viceroy, be took ieave of tLe duke of 
Mantua and repaired to Berf^amo, where lie stayed some 
tioie, and thence went to Naples, While here, dividing 
his time between hU studies and the prosecution of bis 
law*suit, the young count of Palena, by whom he was 
highly esteemed, persuaded idm to take tip hU residence 
with him for some time ; hut In this ahkir be bad not con^ 
suited the prince of Conca, his father, who, though be had 
a value for Tasso, yet could not ap[»rove of his son's re* 
ceiving into his house the^ouly person that remained of a 
family once devoted to the prince of Salerno. A conten¬ 
tion being likely to ensue, on this account, between the 
father arid son, Tasso, with his usual goodness of dispo*^ 
sition, to remove all occasion of dispute, withdrew from 
Naples, and retired to Bisaccio with his friend Manso, In 
whose company he lived some time wiih great tranquillity. 

Id this place Manso had an opportunity to examine the 
singular effects of Tasso's meUncholy; and often disputed 
with him concerning a familiar spirit, which he pretended 
to converse with^ Mansp endeavoured, in vain, to per^ 
suade bU friend that the whole was the illusion of a disturbed 
imagination ; but the latter was strenuous in maintaining 
the reality of what he asserted; and* to convince Mauso, 
desired him to be present at one of those mysterious con¬ 
versations, Mansb had the complaisance to meet him the 
next day, and while they were engaged in disconrse, on a 
sudden he observed that I'asso kept his eyes tixed upon a 
window, and remained hi a tnanner ituuiovahle; he called 
him by his namr^ several times, but received no answer; 
at last I'usso cried out, There is the friendly spirit who 
is come to converse with me: look, and you will be con¬ 
vinced of the troth of all that 1 have said." Manso heard 
him witli surprise : he looked, but saw notbing except ibe 
sun^beams darting tbron^h the window r he cast his eyes 
all over the room, hut could perceive nothing, and was 
just going to ask where the pretended spirit was, when he 
I tear d Tasso speak with great earn eat ness, sometimes pnt^ 
ting questions to the spirit, and sometimes giving ans^rs, 
delivering the who^ in such a pleasing fnauner, and with 
such elevated expressions, that be listened with admiration, 
and hnd not the least inthuation to interrupt him. At last, 
this uncommon conversation ended with the departure of 
the apirit, as appeared by Tasso’s words; who turning to- . 
ward Manso, asked him if his doubts were removed. Manso 
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was more amaied than ever ; he scarce knew wliat to 
think gf bis fneiid^s sUnation, and waved any further con- 
vefixation on the subject. 

Al the approach of winter they returned toNaples, when 
the prince of Paiena again pressed Tasso to reside with 
him; but Tasso, who judged it highly unadvisabLe to cotn* 
ply with his request, resolved to retire to Rome, and wait 
there the issue of his law-suit. He Lived in that city about 
a year in high esteem with pope SUtus V i when, being 
invited to Florence by Ferdinando, grand duke of Tuscany, 
who had been cardinal at Rome when Tasso first resided 
there, and who now employed the pope^a interest to pro¬ 
cure a visit from him, he could not withstand such solicita- 
lions, but went to Florence, where he met with a most 
gracious reception. Yet not all the caresses he received 
at the duke^s court, nor all the promises of that princr, 
could overcome his love for hts native coimtry, or lessen 
the ardent desire he bad to le^d a retired and iudepeudent 
life. therefore took his leave of the grand duke, who 
would have loaded him with presents; but Tasso, as usuaJ« 
could be prevailed upon to accept of no more than was ne¬ 
cessary for his present occasions. He returned to Naples 
by the way of Rome, and the old prince of Conca dying 
about this time, the young count of Palena prevailed upon 
Tasso, by the mediation of Manso, to accept of an apart¬ 
ment in hU palace. Here he applied himself to A correct 
tton of his Jerusalem, or rather to compose a new work 
eniilied Jerusalem Conquered,” which be bad begun 
during his first residence at Naples, llie prince of Conca, 
being jealous lest any one should deprive him of the poet 
and poem, caused him to be so narrowly watched' that 
Tasso observed It, and being displeased at such a proceed¬ 
ing, left the priiicti-s palace, and retired to bis friend 
Manso's, where he lived master of himself and his actiiiua;, 
yet he still continued upon good terms with the prince of 
Conca. 

In a short titne after he published his Jerusalem Con¬ 
quered,” which is A sufficient proof of the itijusuce of the 
criticisms that have been passed upon Jerusalem De¬ 
livered since the ‘‘Jerusalem Conquered,” in which he 
endeavoured to conform himself to the taste of his critics, , 
was not received with the same approbation m the former 
poem, wnere he had entirely given hiaiself up to the en- 
thuaiasm of hU geniua. He had likewise designed a third 
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correction of die same poem, which, as we are informed, 
was to have been partly compoonded of the Jerusalem 
BetiTered and Conquered; but this wotW was never com¬ 
pleted. In ail probabilii)’, this last performance would not' 
have equalled the first \ and indeed our poet seems to owe 
his fame to the ‘‘Jerusalem"Delivered/* the second poem 
upon that subject being I title known. 

Manso's garden commanded a full prospect of the sea. 
Tasso and his friend being one da| in a *uinm«r-ho«se 
with Scipio Bclprato, Manso*s brother-in-law, tib$^erring 
tlie^ waves agitated with a furious storm, Belpr^to said, 
** that be was astonished at the rashness and folly of men 
who would expose themselves to the rage of so merciless 
ap element, where such numbers had suffered ship wreck.*’ 
** And'yet/* said Tasso, “ we every night go without fear 
to bed, where go many die every hour. Behove me, death 
will find us In alt parts, and those places that appear the 
least exposed are not always the most secure from his Bl* 
tacks.’* While Tassq lived with hi$ friend Manso, cardinal 
Hippolito Aldobrandifit succeeded to the papacy hy the 
name of Clement VIIL His two nephews, Cynthio and 
Pietro Aldobrandiiii, were created cardina)?i: tlie hrst, after¬ 
wards called the cardinal uf St. George, was the eldest, a 
great patron of science, iMid a favourer of learned men; 
he had known Tisso when he resided last at Home, and 
had the greatest esteem for him ; and tiuw so earnestly in¬ 
vited him to Rome, thut he could not refuse, but once 
more abandoned bis peaceful retreat at Najiles. As in 
consequence of the con hues of the cccle,stastical state being 
infested with bandittr, travellers, for security, used to go 
together in large companies, Tasso joified himself to one 
of these ^ but when they came within sight of Mola, a lit¬ 
tle town near, Guieta, they received intelligence that 
bciarru, a famous captain of robbers,' was near ut band 
with a great body of men, Tasso was of opinion, that they 
should continue their journey, and endeavour to defend 
themselvea,’ if attacked; however, this advice was over* 
ruled, and they threw titcmselvcs for safety into Mola, in 
which place they remained for some rime in a manner 
blacked up by Bezam. But this 'outlaw, hearing that 
Tasso was one of the company, ^iit a menage to assure 
iiim that he might pass in safety, and offered himself to 
conduct him wherever he pleased. Tasso returned him 
thantts, but declined accepting the offer, not choosing. 
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jrtirbapi), ti> rely on the word.of a periopr. of such character. 
Scjarra.upon .th]« sent a secoEui niessagep by which he in-* 
formed Tasao» that, upon his 4 cQ;ouut, he would withdraw 
]jLs ineni and leave the ways open. Ho accordingty did 
40 i and Tasso, continuing hU journey, arrived without any 
accident at Rome, where he was tuosc graciously welcomed 
by the two cardinals and the pope hicnseif, Tasso applied 
incnself in, a particular manner to curdinal Cyuthio, who 
iiad been the means of his coming to Rome ^ yet he neg^ 
tected not to make his court to cardinal Aldobrandint, and 
he .very frequently conversed with both of them* One day 
the two cardinals held an assembly of-several prelates, to 
consult, among other things, of some method to put a stop 
tq the license of tlie pasquinades* One proposed that Pas- 
quin's statue should be broken to pieces and cast into the 
river* Rut Tasso's opinion being asked, he said, 
would be much more prudent to let it remain where it was; 
for otherwise from the fragments of the statue would be 
bred an infinite numher of frogs on the banks of the Tyber, 
that would never cease to croak day and night,’* The pope, 
to whcRt cardinal Aldobrandini related what had passed, 
interrogaled Tasso upon the subject* It is true, holy 
father/’ said he, such was my opinion; and I shall add 
moreover, that if your holiness would silence Pasquln, the 
only way U to put such people into employments as may 
give no occasion to any libels or disaffected discourse*’^ ^ 
At last, being again disgusted with theHife of a courtier, 
he obtained permission to retire to Naples to prosecute his 
law-suit. At his arrival there, he took up his lodging in the 
cotwent of Hl Severlu, with the fathers of St. Benedict 
Thus was Tasso otice more in a suie of tranquillity and re^ 
tiremetit, so highly agreeable to hU disposition ; when car- 
dinat Cynthio again found means to recall him, by prevail-* 
ing on the pope to give him the honour of being solemnly 
crowned with laurel in the capitob Though Tassu bicq^elf 
was not in the lea^t desirous of such pauip, yet he yielded 
to the persuasion of others, particularly of his dear friend 
Manso, to. whom he protested that he went merely at his 
earnest desire, not with any expectation of the promised* 
triumph, which he had & secret presage would iie^cr be. 
He was greatly affected at parting from Manso, and took 
Ills leave of him as of one he should never see again. In 
lib way he passed hy Mount Cassino, to pay lus devotion 
to the relics of Sr, Benedict, for whom Jke Itad a particular 
V01*. XXIX* L 
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yeneration* He spent tbe festival of Chrutmts in that mo¬ 
nastery, anil thence repaired to Eome, where he arrived in 
the beginning of 1^95^ lit was met at the entrance of that 
city by many prelates and perioits of distinction^ and was^ 
afterward in trod need, by the two cardinals, Cynthio and 
Pietro, to the presence^of the pope, who was pleased to 
tell “ that his merit would add as much honour to the 
laurel be was going to receive, as that crown had fonnerly 
given to those on whom it had hitherto been bestowed^'' 

Nothing was now thought of but the approaching so¬ 
lemnity ; orders were given to decorate not only the pope^s 
palace and the cap!tot, but all the principal streets through 
which the procession was to pass. Yet Tasso appeared 
little moved with these preparations, which be said would 
be in-vain : and being shewn a sonnet oocoposed upon the 
occasion by his relation, Hercole Tasso, he answered by 
the following verse of Seneca: 

Maguifiea verba mors prop£ admota eiceutit^ 

Hii presages were but too true, for, whilp they waited, 
for fair weather to celebrate the solemnity, cardinal Cyn¬ 
thio fell illj and continued for some time indisposed : and, 
as toon as the cardinal began to recover, Tasso himself was 
seized with his last sickness. 

Though he bad only completed his fifty-first year, hit 
•todies and inisfortunes had brought on a premature old 
age* Being persuaded that his end was approacliing, he 
resolved to spend the few days he had yet to Jive in the 
monastery of Sl Onuphrius, He was carried thither in 
cardinal Cyntbio's coach, and received with the utmost 
tenderoess by the prior and brethren of that order* His 
distemper was now so far increased, aud his strength so 
exhausted, that all kind of medicine proved ineffectuaL 
On the 10th of April he was taken with a violent fever, 
occasioned perhaps by having eat some milk, a kind of ali¬ 
ment he was pailicularly fond of.' His life now seemed in 
imminent danger; the most famous physicians in Home 
tried all their art, but in vain, to relieve him; he grew 
irorse and worse every day. Rinaldini, the pope's physi¬ 
cian, and Tasso's intimate friend, bating informed him that 
his last hour was near at hand, Tasso embraced him ten* 
ddrly, and with a composed countenance returned hioi 
thanks for his tidings; then looking up to Heaven, he “ ac¬ 
knowledged the goodness of God, who was at last pleased 
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to bring bitn ftfe into port after so long a storm.” From 
that time his mind seemed entirely disenungied from 
earthly affairs; be received the sacrament in the chapel of 
the monaateryf being conducted thither by the brethreop 
When he was brought back to bii chamber, he was asked 
where he wished to be interred; he answered, in the church 
of St. Onuphrius t and being desired to leave some inemo- 
rial of his will in writing, and to dictate himself the epitaph 
that should he engraven on bis tomb, he smiled and said^ 
that in regard to the drst, he had little worldly goods (o 
leave, and as to the second, a plain stone would sulEce to 
cover him.” He left cardinal Cyiithio his heir, and desired, 
that bis own picture might be given to Giovanni Baptista 
Manxo, which hittl been drawn by his direction. At length 
having attained the fourteenth day of his illness, he received 
the extreme unction. Cardinal Cyntbio hearing that he 
was at the last extremity, came to visit him, and brought 
him the pope’s benediction, a grace never conferred in this 
manner but on cardinals and persons of the hrEt distinction. 
Tasso acknowledged this honour with ^rcat devotion and 
humility, and said, that this was the crown he came to re¬ 
ceive at Rome.” The cardinal having asked him ** if he 
had any thing further to desire,” he replied, *' the only fa¬ 
vour he had now to beg of him, was, that be would collect 
together the copies of all bU works (particularly his Je¬ 
rusalem Delivered,” which he esteemed most imperfect) 
and commit them to the flames; this task, he confessed, 
might be found something difficult, as those pieces were 
dispersed abroad in so many different places, but yet he 
trusted it would not be found altogether impracticable.” 
He was so earnest, in bis request, that the cardinal, unwill¬ 
ing to discompose him by a refusal, gave him such a doubt¬ 
ful answer as led him to believe that his desire would be 
complied with. Tasso then requesting to be left alone, the 
cardinal took his farewel of him with tears in his eyes, leav¬ 
ing with him Ida confessor and some of the brethren of the 
monastery* In this condition he continued all night, and 
till the middle of the next day, the S5Ui of April, being the 
festival of Bt. Mark > when, fluding himBelf fainting, he em¬ 
braced his crucifix, uttering these words: /n mantis tuas^ 
Doming —but expired before he could finish the sentence. 

Tasso was tall and welUsbaped, his complexion fair, but 
rather pale through sickness and study; the hair of hts 
head was ot a cbesnut colour, but that of his beard lOmt* 
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what tighter, thiek and bu$hy; hii forehead square an<^ 
high, hh head larj^e,' and the fore part of it, towarda the 
end of his life, altogether bald; his eye-brows were dark } 
his eyes full, piercing, and of a clear blue; hia nose large, 
bis tips thin, his teeth welt set and white; his neck welt 
proportioned; bis breast full; bis shoulders broad, and 
all bis limbs more sinewy than fleshy. His voice was strong, 
clear, and solemn; be spoke with deliberation, and gene 
rally reiterated his last words : he Betdom laughed, and ne¬ 
ver to excess. He was very expert in the exercises of the 
body. In his oratory, he used little action, and rather 
pleaded by the beauty and force of bis expressions, than 
by the graces of gesture and utterance, that compose so 
great a part of elocution. Such was the axterior of Tasso: 
Eis to his mental qualities, he appears to hare been a great 
genius, and a soul elevated above the coimnon rank of 
tnaiihind. It is said of him, that there never was a scholar 
more humble, a wit more devout, or a man more amtahle 
in society. Never satisfied with his works, even when they 
rendered his name famous throughout the world; always 
satisfied with his condition, even when he wanted everything; 
entirety relying on Providence atid his friends; without 
malevolence towards his greatest enemies; only wisbuig 
for riches that be might be serviceable to others, and 
making a scruple to receive or keep auy thing himself that 
was not absolutely necessary. So bfaineless and regular 
a life was ended by a peaceable death, which carried him 
off in 1595, in the fifty*aecond year of his age. 

He was buried the same evening, without pomp, ac« 
cording to his desire, in the church of St. Onuphritis, and 
his body was covered with a plain stone. Cardinal Cyu- 
thio had purposed to erect a magnificent monnment to liU 
memory; but the design was so long prevented by sickness 
and other accidents, that, ten years after, Manso coming 
to Rome, went to visit his friend's remains, and would have 
taken on himself the care of building a tomb to him; but 
this cardinal Cynthio would by no means permit, having 
determined himself to pay that duty to Tasso. However, 
Manso prevailed so far as to have the following words en* 
pfraveu on the scone: 

HlC lACET TORgVATVS TAS9VS. 

Cardinal Cynthio dying without putting his design itv 
cxectttjoni cardinal Bonifacio Bevilacqua^ of an illustrious 
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family of Ferrara, caused a stately sepulchre to be erected, 
ie the church of St. Ouuphrlus, over the remains of a tnun 
whose worts had made att other inouumetus superfluous. 
As to hts worls, we have mentioned hts principal : his 
Rinaldo,'^ “ AminU,*’ and Gierosalemme liberata,^^ an 
epic poem in twenty-four books. This poem had been 
published in au imperfect state, through the imporcuotty 
and authority of some of his noble patrons, but the first 
comjiiete edition of it appeared at Ferrara in 15St, 4to. 
The critica falling upon this, work, he proposed to give a 
new ai»d corrected edilion of it, or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, to write it over again, which iie did, and published at 
Home, under the title of GLerusatemme cant^ubtata,'^ in 
1593, 4t6. But the poem, thus accommodated to the tasta 
and humour of his critics, was not received by the world at 
large with the same applause as the first edition had been, 
which is the only 6ne now read. Many writers, especially 
among the Italians, have compared Tasso to Virgil; and 
their panUiity has, perhaps, made Boileau criticize him 
more severely than he would otherwise h&ve done: he calls 
Tasso^s verses tinsel, when compared with the gold of Vir¬ 
gil; and censures the simple judgment of those, who pre¬ 
fer ** le clinquant du Tassel tout For de Virgilc.'* In the 
mean time some virtuosi of Italy have made it a question 
for a long while, whether Ariosto does not deserve the pre¬ 
cedency of Tasso: a comparison which more judicious cri¬ 
tics think never ought to have been instituted; and Tira- 
boschi says we may as well compare Virgil's ^neid with 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Tasso’s “Jerusalem” is regularly 
epic in its whole constniccion, and ranks deservedly among 
the few of that species of compositlnni ancient or modern, 
which all ages will probably admire* A little too much of 
the marvellous, one or perhaps two of the episodes, and 
part of his machinery, are the only subjects to which the 
most rigid crittclsm has ventured to object. Where some 
of his defects, some of his conceits, are visible, they have 
been referred to his age, but these are not frequent, and 
It seems generally acknowledged that while he is inferior 
to Homer, in simplicity and tire, to Virgil, in tenderness, 
and to Milton, in daring sublimity of genius, he yields to 
no other in any poetical talents. 

The works of Tasso have been often piinted separately, 
at various times and places. The abb6 Serassi has enu¬ 
merated 132 editions of theJerusalem Delivered/’ of 
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ivhich be Ihifiki tbe best was that prioCed at Mantaa by 
Francisco Osanna, in 1584, 4to* The “Jeraaalem Con-p 
qnered^' had but thirteen edition#, of which the last is in 
16112. “ Rinaldo" bad-fifteen, and “Aminta” fifty-eight, 
without reckoning those which appeared out of Italy. Of 
the translations of the first poem, Serassi mentions eleven 
In the different dialects of the Italian, and twenty-three in 
the other languages in Europe, but be has omitted some, 
particularly the French translation in Alexandrian verses, 
by M. Montenlas^, Tasso^s whole works, together with his 
life, and several pieces for and against bis Gterusaleinine 
Liherata,** were published at Florence, 1724, in six volumes, 
folio. The life was written by his friend Battista IVlanso, 
and printed at Rome in 1684; of which that by the abb6 
de Charnes, printed at Paris in 16£fO, 12mo, is only an 
abridgment. But the best edition of the whole works, iu 
Mn -Black's opinion, is that of Venice,* 12 vols, 4to, al¬ 
though it does not bear so high a price* His Aminu,'* 
and ** GleTusatemine liheraca," have been translated into 
Hiiglish ; the former being published at London in 16£S ; 
the latter in 1713.; and again, with the true spirit of the 
original, by Mr. Hoole, in 1762* M'ithin these few years 
English literature has been enriched by a very valuable 
and elaborate “ Life of Torquato Tasso; with an historical 
and critical account of his writings, by John Black," J810, 
A vols. 4to. In this the reader will receive ample satis- 
faction as to the disputed parts of Tasso's eventful history, 
and many illustrations of the times in which he lived, and 
of the lives of his contemporaries, the telattve state of li¬ 
terary history, and, indeed, will find an assemblage of 
every kind of evidence that can now be expected to throw 
light on the genius of this truly great poet. ^ 

TASSONI (Ale5SANOUo), an Italian poet of great fame, 
was born at Modena, in 1565* He was early left an or* 
phan, and exposed to many difficulucB, yet bo cultivated 
the knowledge of the learned languages with great assU 
dufty, and, in 15^7, entered into the service of cardinal 
Ascanio Colonna, as his secretary. With him he went 
into Spain; and, after the death of that patron, contrived 
to be introduced into the court of Chadea Emanuel duke 
of Savoy. Not agreeing with the prince cardinal, son of 
the duke, he retired, after a time, and sought an asylum 
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with curd in b 1 LudoTtaio^ who gave him ft pension of 409 
Romaa crowns^ and apartments in his palace* After tha 
death of this cardtnftli he had recourse at length to hit 
natural sovereign Francis L d^Este, duke of Modena, from 
whom he received an honorary salary. He died in 1635, 
and was buried in St. FeterV He was a member of the 
academy of the Umoristi. His character was lively and^ 
agreeable, notwithstanding his turn for satire^ 

His works are, K hts ** Seccbia rapita/* or rape of the 
bucket, which the Italians in '^general consider as the hrot 
model of a mock-heroic poem that was given in their lan^ 
guage^ It seems, say the critics of that nation, that tho 
graces clothed this poem with all their ornaments. A de<^ 
licate burlesque, with the art of joining great things to 
small; an unadected lightness, and consummate elegance, 
concurred in it to form a complete Italian model of an 
heroi-comic poem, which will in time be admired by 
strangers. The edition most valued is that of Hoticiglione 
in X624. It was translated into French by Peter Ferrault, 
1678, in two vola. IZmoj and again by.M. de Cedars, in 
1759, in three volumes. 2. “ Con aid eras lone sopra il Pe-^ 
trarca/* He thought Petrarch, great as he was, too much 
imitated, and tried in this publication to lessen the rage 
Ibr that kind of imitation. In that he succeeded, 3. He 
published also ** Pensieri dtversi,*’ which he made a very 
amusing hook. His attack upon the imitators of Petrarch 
occasioned a contest between him and Gins. Aromatari; 
and that produced finally, 4. ** La Tenda rossa, risposca 
(li OiroiaiRo Nomiseud (Alessandro Tasseni) ai dialoghi de 
Faicidlo Melampodio,” (Giuseppe dc gU Aromatori,) Franc- 
fort, 1613, 8vo. His will is also cited as a piece of hi]*« 
mour, and there are some productions by him atiH remain¬ 
ing in manuscript; among the rest, one entitled- ** Esequie 
della monarchla di Spagna.^* Many interesting particulars 
respecting Tassoni, accompanied with contemporary lite^ 
Tary history, and much sound criticism, has just been given 
in Memoirs of Alessandro Tassoni, &c^ By the late Jo¬ 
seph Cooper Walker, esq. M. B. L A.” 1815, 8vo, edited 
by bis brother, Sam. Walker, esq. No other reference 
can hereafter be wanting. ‘ 

TATE (Francis), an English lawyer and antiquary, the 
son of Bartholomew Tate, of Delapre, in Northamptonshire, 
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was bom in tfiat county in 1560, and entered of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, in 1577. After some application to study 
he lelt the university without taking a degree, went to the 
Middle Temple, and after* hU admission to the bar, ac- 
' quired great reputation as a counsellor, not only learned in 
Uie law, but as a good antiquary, and Saxon scholar. He 
had a seat in parliament about the end of queen Elizabeth*9 
reign, and in the 5th James I. was Lent-reader of the Mid¬ 
dle Temple, and about that time became one of the justices 
itinerant for Wales. He dild Nov. 16, 1616, leaving va** 
rlous manuscripts on legal antiquities, the fate of which 
aeems unknown, but the following have been printed in 
Glitches “Collectanea Curiosa !* “ The antiquity, use, 
and privileges of Cities, Boroughs, and Towns.** 2. “The 
antiquity, use, and ceremonies of lawful Combats in Eng^ 
land.*’ And in Hearne’s “ Curious Discourses" are, 3. “Of 
Knights made by AbhotsL 4. “ Quesiions about the an¬ 
cient Britons.” 5. “ Of the antiquity of Arms in England.*’ 
6, Of the antiquity, variety and ceremonies of Funerals 
in England i** and 7* “ The antiquity, authority, and sue* 
cession of the High Steward of England.** ^ 

‘ TATE * (Nahum), a well known PsalmodisC, was born 
tn Dublin in 1652. His father, Dr. Faithful Tate, was also 
*on to a Dr. Tate, a clergyman, and was born in the county 
of Cavan, and educated in the college of Dublin, where 
he took the degree of D. D. In 1641, being then minister 
of Ballybays, in that county, be was a great sufferer by the 
rebels, against whom he had given some information, and 
in his way to Dublin was robbed by a gang, while about 
the same time bU bouse at Ballybays was plundered, and 
all his stock, goods, and books, burnt or otherwise de¬ 
stroyed. His wife and children were also so cruelly treated, 
that three of the latter died of the severities inflicted upon 
them. After this he lived for some lime in the college of 
Dublin, in the provost’s lodgings. He became then preacher 
of East Greenwich, in Kent, and lastly minister of St. 
Werhurgli’s church, in Dublin. He was esteemed a man 
of great piety; but,'a» Harris says, was thought to h& 
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befog celled by tlie lets twHihed df ' IN* nnnvit spuk bnth wdyt'a^be btlo* 
hii eavotryaieni accord log to the uf bit fatbirHii works. 
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punUnically bcUned, perhaps oiay be surmised from 
hU own and bia aon’a ChrUtian namesj name» taken from 
the Sc ripturesi being very common with a certain claaa of the 
puritans. He was living in 1672^ but the time ofliiadeatb 
we have not been able to fix. Besides two occaiiional ser'^ 
nions> he published, 1. ^'Tbe doctrine of the three sacred 
persons of the Trinity,"’ Lond« 166^^ Svo ; and, 2. ** Me* 
ditations,’' Dublin, )672, 8vo. 

His son, Nahum^ at the age of sixteen, was admitted of 
Dublin college, but does not appear to have followed any 
profession. It is observed by Warburton, in the notes to 
the Dunclad, that he was a cold writer, of no invention, 
but translated tolerably when befriended by Dryden, with 
whom he sometimes wrote in conjunction. He succeeded 
Sbadweli as poet-laureat, and continued in that o£ice till 
his death, which happened Aug, 12, 1715, in the Mint, 
where be then resided as aplace.of refuge from tJie debts 
which be bad contracted, and was buried in Su George's 
church. The earl of Dorset was hb patron ; but the chief 
use be made of him was to screen himself from the per* 
secutions of hia creditors. Gildon speaks of him aa a man 
of great honesty and modesty ; but he seems to have been 
ill qualified to advance himself in the world. A person 
who died in 1763, at the age of ninety, remembered him 
well, and said he was remarkable for a down-ncast look, and 
bad seldom much to say for himself. Oldys abo describes 
bim as a free, good-natured, but intemperate companion* 
Witik these qualities it will not appear tiurprbing that ho 
was poor and despised. He was the author of nine dra¬ 
matic performances, and a great number of poems; but 
is at present better known for his version of the Psalms, 
ill which he joined with Dr. Brady, than any other of his 
works* His misceilaneous poems are enumerated in Cib¬ 
ber’s Lives,*’ and by Jacob, who says Tate’s poem on 
the Death of queen Anne, which was one of the last, is 
** one of the heat poems he ever wrote-” His share in 
the/^ Second Part of Absalom and AchitopheP U far from 
inconsiderable; and may be seen in the English Poets. He 
published also ** MemoriaU for the Learned, collected out 
of eminent authors in history," &c. 1686, 8vo; and hb 
** Proposal for regulating of the Stage and Stage Plays,” 
Feb. 6, 16^8, is among bishop Gibson’s MS$. in the Lam¬ 
beth library. * * 

^ Cibbet^t Pheh*.—L ives.—Hsrns^t c^itioa ofWsrSi 
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TATIANj ft writer of the pritnitive churchy wai a Sy* 
mn by bin!), and fiourished about the year J70. He wa» 

» fopbUt by profession, very profound in all branches of 
literature, and acquired great reputation by teaching rhe¬ 
toric. Being converted lo Christianity, he became the 
Bcbolar of Justin Martyr, whoiti he attended to Rome, and 
partook with him of the hatred of the philosopher Crescens: 
for he tells us himself, that Crescens laid wait for his life, 
as welt as fur Justine's. While Justin lived he continued 
steady in the orthodox belief, but after \m death became 
the author of a new set of fanciful opinions, which, after 
propagating them for some time at Rome, he carried into 
the east, and opened a school in Mesopotamia, and other 
pJaces, Nothing is certainly known coiicefiiing his death. 

His apology tor Christianity, etidtled Oratio ad Grss* 

** An address to the Greeks,^' the only genuine work 
of Tatian which remains, every where breailiea the spirit 
of the Oriental philosophy. He teaches tiiat God, after 
having from eternity remained at rest in the plenitude of 
his own light, that he might manifest himself, sent forth 
from his simple nature, by an act of bis will, the Logos, 
through whom he gave existence to the universe, the es¬ 
sence of which had eternally subsisted in himself* The 
Logos,** he saySj ^‘through the will of God, sprang from 
bis simple nature.** This hrst emanation, which, after the 
Alexandctan Platonbts, he calls the Logos, and which, like 
the Adam Kadmon of the Cabbalists, is the first medium 
through which all things Bow from God, he represents as 
proceeding, without being separated from the divine na¬ 
ture^ Matter is conceived by Tatiaii to have been the pro¬ 
duction of the Logos, sent forth from hia boaom. And the 
mind of man is, according to him, reason produced from 
ft rational power, or an essential emanation from the diving 
Logos. He distinguishes between iha rational mind and 
the animal soul, as the Alexandrian philotopheri between 
svf and and the CabbalUts between Zelem and Ne- ' 
phesh. The world he supposed to be animated by a sub¬ 
ordinate spirit, of which all the parts of visible tiature 
partake: and he taught that d^mons^ clothed in material 
vehicles, inhabit the aerial regtona; and' that; above the 
•tArs, irons, or higher emanations from the divine nature, 
dwell ill eternal light. In fine> the sentiments and kii- 
guftge of Tatian upon these subjects*perfectly agree with 
those of the Egyptian and the Cabualistic phuoiopby, 
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whence Jt may be pr^^unied that he danced theiHi in a 
great measure, from these sources. After Plato, thii Chris¬ 
tian father maintained the imperfection of matter as the 
cause of evil, and the consequent merit of rtsiog aboi^e all 
corporeal appetites and passions; and it was, probably, 
owing to this notion, that,'with other fathers, he held the 
superior merit of the state of celibacy above that of mar« 
Tiage; and that he adopted, as Jerooi relates, ilie Gnostic 
opinion, that Christ had no real body^ The tenor of 
Tatian*# Apulogy concurs with what is known of his hiti* 
tory, to prove, that be was a Plutonic CbrUtiam Hia ** Ora-^ 
tio'* was first printed at Zurich in t54‘6, together with the 
Latin version of Conradus Gesner* It was afterwards !mb- 
joined to Justin Martyr's works, printed at Paris in 1615 
and 1636, folio ; but the best edition of it is that of Oi;-^ 
ford, 1700, in ismo. ‘ 

TATISICHEF (Vassili), a modern bUtorian, in 1720 
began to collect materials for a complete history of Russia; 
and continued his researches without intermission for the 
space of thirty years. This indefatigable compiler finished 
his account to the reign of Feodor Ivanovitch; and was 
bringing it down to this century, when death put a period 
to bU labours. Part of this great work was consumed in a 
fire; and (be remainder was published after the author's 
death by Mr, Muller, It consists of three large volumes in 
quarto. The first contains several curious dissertiStions re/ 
lative to the antiquity of the Sclavonian nation; while the 
second and third comprise the history of the Russian empire^ 
from its earliest origin to 1237. 

It can hardly be called a regular history, but is rather a 
connected series of chronicles, whose antiquated Sclavoi- 
nian dialects are only changed into the Russian idiom ; and 
|he author is justly censured for not re gularly citing the 
various annalists as be abridges or new models them, and 
for Dot assigning the reason a which induced him to prefer 
the writers whose relations be has adopted, to those which 
he has r^ected. * 

TATIUS (AcmtbHa), an ancient Greek writer of Alex¬ 
andria, li supposed to have lived in the third century, but 
this is uncertain. According to Suidas, who calls him 
Statius, he embraced Christianity in the latter part of hit 
life, and became a bishop. He wrote a book " Upon the 

> CiWj T41, t.—<y«ari«, BibL GrM,i—Brncku. 
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Sphere/’ which seems to have been nothing; more than s 
commentary upon Aratus* Pan of it is extant, and has 
beett translaied into Latin by father Petavius, under the 
title of ** Isagoge in phsenomena Arati." He wrote also a 
romance, probably from its Uceniiousness when he was a 
beatherij entitled, ** Of the Loves of Clitopbon aii<t Len- 
cippe,*^ in eight books, which were first published in 
Latin only, at Basil, 1554, This Latin version, made by 
Annibal Cruceius of Milan, was republished by Comme- 
Ifnus, with the Greek, at Heidelberg, -1608, 3vo, with Lon- 
gus and Parthenius, writers of the same class: after which, 
a more correct edition of the Greek was given by Salma- 
aius at Leyden, 164Q, in 12mQ, with Cruceius^'a version. 
The best edition is that of Boden, Gr, and Lat Leipsic, 
1T76, Svo,* 

TAUBMAN (Fredeejc), an eminent German critic, was 
born at Wonscisch in Franconia, about 1565. His father, 
who was a tradesman of the lower order, died while Taub- 
man was a child, and his mother married a lay lor, who, 
however, had sense enough to discern the boy’s capacity, 
and resolved to bring him up to letters* For that purpose 
he sent him to Culmbach, a town of Franconia, to school, 
where he remained until he was sixteen years of nge, and 
made an uncommon progress in literaturep The circum¬ 
stances of bts parents, however, were so very indifferent, 
that they were unable to lurnish him with much, and it is 
said that he was frequently constrained to beg his bread 
from door to door* While he was at this school his mother 
died, and his father-ln-latv married another wife, who 
proved very kind to one now become an orphan in every 
way* 

In 1582, George-Frederic, marquis of Brandenburg, 
bavtng founded a coltegc at Heilbrun, a town of 8uabia| 
collected the promising youth out of at] his states, and 
Taubman among the rest, whose great capacity recom^ 
mended him to public notice; and who, besides his skill 
in the Latin and Greek authors, had acquired much fame 
by his poetry. After staying ten years at Heilbruti, be 
went in 1592 to Wittemberg, where he soon distinguished 
himself; and Frederic William^the prince of Saxony, con* 
ceived so high an esteem for him, ^ often to admit hint 
into bis company* The profe^orship of poetry and the 
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bellej lettros becoming vacant in IS3S, the university asked 
it of the court for Taubmaiij who accordingly took pos-^ 
session of it in October that yeaft and held it^ with great 
honour to himself, and advantage to the public, long as 
he lived. He died of a fever in 1613, It^aving hve children 
and a wife, whom he had married in 1596, He was one 
of those few happy men who had qualities to make himsielf 
beloved as well os admireiL His very great learning pro^ 
cured him the admiration of mankind ^ and the liveJinest 
of his disposition, and many' private virtues, secured to 
him their esteem and affection. 

His works arc, I. Cornmentarius in Plauturn, Francof, 
1605;^* and in 1612, not only enlarged, but more correct. 
A third edition, with additions, by Jaiiu* Gruterus, was 
published after his death in 1622> In these editions, which 
arc all in quarto, Taubman has greatly coiitrlbuied towards 
the restoration of the true text of Plautus. Joseph Scaligec 
complimented Taubman upon bU Commentary on Plautus; 
and tells him, that it haa all the marks of penetration^ 
judgment, and industry. The learned have since ever con¬ 
sidered it in this light; and many consider the second and 
third editions, notwithstanding the labours of any later cri¬ 
tic, as che best we still have of Plautus. After his deatii 
was published, by his sou, his 2. ** Commentarius in Vir- 
giliumwhich Tanaquil Faber scruples not, in one of his 
letters, to call the best commentary we have upon,Virgil; 
but this is not the general opinion. 3. “ Dc lingu^ LatinSl 
dissermtio,'* published by himself at Wittemburg in t6£)2. 
He also published other small pieces, and some Latin 
poetry. Taubmanniana came out at Leipsk in 17Q3 : 
Taubman had a great turn for raillery, but whether any of 
his genuine witticisms can be found In this coliecUou may 
reasonably admit of a doubt.' 

TAULEHUS (John), a writer famous among the mysti¬ 
cal devotees, flourished in the fourteenth century. We 
have no certaio account of the year or place of liis hirtlK 
He was boro in Germany, and became a monk of Hie Do¬ 
minican order, and acquired great skill in philosophy and 
sebooUdivtnity ; but he applied himself principally to mys¬ 
tical divinity; and as it was believed that he w4s favoured 
with revelationsTrom heaven, he was styled the iUicnutiatcd. 
divine. He had great talents for preaching, and there was 
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no preacber in ibat age more followed than be, tie re« 
proved wiih great ze^ and fret^dom the fautta of 

every body; and this made him odioas to some monks, 
whose persecutions of him be bore patiently^ He sub-^ 
muted wttii the same resolution to other trials, and it was 
thought that be was thus visited by God, that be might 
not grow proud of tbe extraordinary gifts which he had 
received from heaven* The two principal cities in which 
be preached, were Cologne and Stra^burg. He died in 
the latter after a long sickness, May 17, 1361, and was 
honourably interred there in the academical college, near 
the win ter-auditory. He wrote several books; concerning 
which different judgments have been formed ; some catho¬ 
lics have censured them, and some protestants have com-' 
mended them. Among *the latter, we may mention our 
Dr. Henry More, who exceedingly admired Taulerus's 
work entitled “ Tbeologia Gennamca/* which Luiher also 
praises. This waa bnt translated from the German into 
Latin by Surius, and then by Sebastian Castallo, and went 
through a great many editions from 1513 to 1700, when it 
was printed in French at Amaterdatn. ‘ 

TAUHUS (Calvisius), of Beryta, who flourished under 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, is mentioned as a Platonist of 
some note. Among bis pupils was Aulus Gellius, who has 
preserved several specimens of his preceptor^s method of 
philosophising. He examined all sects, but preferred the 
Platonic: in which be had at least the merit of avoiding 
ihe infection of that spirit of confusion, which at this pe¬ 
riod seized almost the whole body of the phibsophers, 
especially those of the Platonic school. In a work which 
be wrote concerning the differences in opinion among the 
Platonists, Aristoielian;*, and Stoics, he strenuously opposed 
the attempts of the Alexandrian philosophers, and others, 
to combine the tenets of these sects into one system. He 
wrote several pieces, chiefly to illustrate the Platonic phi¬ 
losophy. He lived at Athens, and taught, not in the 
schools, but at his table* A. Gellius, who was frequently 
one of his guests, gives the following account, in his Noc- 
tes Atticm,*' of the manner in which they were conducted ; 
** Taurus, the philosopher, commonly invited a select num¬ 
ber of bis friends to a frugal supper, consisting of lentilsi 
aud a gourd, cut iiiio small pieces upon an earthen dUh| 

* Ctn. Dict.-^Bjof* Britt *XU Mvvt*^^rftjb<n Tbvslmn, 
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>nd during the repast, philusophicftl eonremtion, upan xa-* 
Kioua topics, was introduced* His constant disciples, whom 
he calked hla family, were expected to contribute their 
share, towards the >sma)l espence which attended these 
simple repasts, in which inberestiug coiiTerBUtion supplied 
the place of luxurious proviitian* Every one came fur¬ 
nished with some new subject of inquiry, which be was 
allowed in his turn to propose, uid which, during a limited 
time, was debated* The subjects of discussion, in these 
eonit^rsations, were not of the more serious and important 
kind, but such elegant questions as might aflPcjrd an agree¬ 
able exercise of the faculties in the moments ofcuni^ivial 
enjoyment; and these Taurus afterwards frequently iliut- 
trated more at large with sound erudition/’ ^ 

TAVEKNEE (Uichard), a pious layman of the reign* 
of Henry VIIL Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, descended 
frum au ancient family in Norfolk, and was the eldest son 
of John Taverner of Brlsley, where he was born in 1505* 
He is said to have studied logic for some time in Corpus 
Christ! college, Cambridge, and, if so, must hare been 
contemporary with archbishop Parker, He afterwards re¬ 
moved to Oxford, and was one of the learned scholars in¬ 
vited by cardinal Wolsey to hU new college there^ Wood 
infurms us that he took the degree of A*B* on May 121, 
1527, and that of A*M* in 1530, having been made oite of 
the junior canons the year before. Having thus acquired 
a competent knowledge in the sciences and learned lan¬ 
guages, he studied law in the Inner Temple* In 1534 he 
was introduced to court, aud being taken into the service 
of sir Thomas Cromwell, principal secretary of state, he 
was recommended by him to the king for one of the clerks 
of the signet in 1537, which place he held until the reign 
of queen Mary, notwlthi^tanding hts commitment to the 
Tower about four years after for “ slandering the ladie 
Anne of Cleve/^ or rather on account of his being deemed 
^ o!ie of the gospellers, as they were termed, of hU college* 
He certainly was a friend to the reformation, aud in order 
to promote it undertook a new translation or edition of the 
English bible, recognized with great diligence after most 
faithful examples,” Lund* 1539, fob It was dedicated to 
^ the king, aud allowed to be read in churches* But in 1545, 
bis patron, lord Cromwell, being then dead, the popisii 

I 
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lutfhopa caused the printeffs to bu itnprisoned and punisbed ^ 
and the editor himself also was committed to the Tower^ 
Here however he acquitted hltnself so well^ that ha was not 
only soon after reteasad, but restored again u> the king's 
favour^ and chosen a member of parliament in J54ji. Bde 
calls Tavenier^s edition of the^ Bible., Sacronim Bibliorunt 
Tccognitio, seu potius versio nova;*' but it is neither a bare 
revisal of the preceding editions, nor a new version, but 
between both* Jt is a correction of what U called Mat- 
tbewe's Bible; many of whose margina) notes are adopted^ 
and naany omitted, and others inseried by the editor* Arch¬ 
bishop Newcome thinks it probable that Taverner's patron, 
Cromwell, encouraged him to undertake this work, on ac¬ 
count of his skill in the Greek tongue; but it is more pro^ 
bable that he was principally induced to it by the printers, 
as we learn from a passage in the dedication, in which, after 
telling the king that a correct or faultless translation of the 
Bible must be the production of many learned men, and of 
much time and leisure, he adds; “ but forasmuch as the 
printers were very desirous to have the Bible come forth as 
nul^less and emendately as the shortness of the time for 
the redbgnising of the same would require, they desired 
Him, for default of a better learned, diligently to overlook 
and peruse the whole copy, and, in case be should hud auy 
notable default that needed correction, to amend the 
same, &c*'* 

On the accession of king Edward, Taverner, although a 
layman, had a special licence in i5S2 to preach through¬ 
out the king's dominions* Good preaching was at that 
time so very scarce, that not only the king's cbapJains wero 
obliged to make circuits round the country to instruct the 
people, and to fortify them against popei^, but even lay¬ 
men, who were scholars, were employed for that purpose* 
From this however he was obliged to desist when queen 
Mary came to the throne, and therefore retired to Norbiton 
hall, near Kingston in Suri 7 , where he lived quietly du¬ 
ring the whole of her reign* As soon as Elizabeth became 
queen, to whom he presented a congratulatory epUtle lU 
Latin upon that happy occasion, be resumed hts preaching 
in Oxford and elsewhere. Ber majesty had a high respect 
for him, and besides oRering him knighthood (which Tang¬ 
lier thinks he accepted}, put him into the commission of 
the peace for the county of Oxford* Here numerous con¬ 
cerns were intrusted to hiiU| and in 1^69, he was made high 
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■heriff of tbe county* His was siill warm against po¬ 
pery^ probably owiH^ to tbe fright ful elftcts of popi«h bi* 
gotry which he bad witnessed in Mary's ^nd not* 

withstanding hU new office^ he continned his preaching. 
Even while high sheriff, he appeared In St. Mary's pulpit, 
with his gold chain about his iieckj and his sword by his 
lide^ and is said to have begun one of his sermons in the 
following words: " Arriving at the mount of 8t, Mary's^ in 
the stony stage * where I now stand, 1 have brought you 
some 5ne biskeis, baked in the oven of charity, and care¬ 
fully conserved for the chickens of the church, the sparrows 
of the spirit, and tbe sweet swallows of ealvatioii." This 
style was much admired in his days even by the generality 
of the scholars, and indeed siich aJliterution was long after¬ 
wards a favourite both with speakers and hearers. He also 
endeavoured to promote the reformation by hts writings 
and translations ; of which, besides his Bible, we have tbe 
following list: 1. ** The sum and pith of c-L Psalms of Da* 
vid, reduced into a form of prayers and meditations, with 
certain other godly orisons/’ Lond. 1539, The 

Epistles and Gospels, with a brief postil I upon the same, 
from Advent to Low Sunday ^ and from Easter to Advent,’* 
Lond. 1540, two parts, 4to. 3. Fruit of Faith, contain* 
ing all the prayerm of tbe patriarchs, in the Old and 
New Testament/’ ibid, isftsf, i2mo. 4* *‘The Garden of 
Wysdome, &c. conialning the sayings of princes, philoso¬ 
phers, &c/’ 1539, 2 books* 5. Flores aliquot senteutia- 
rum cx variis sc rip tori bu:/’ translated from Erasmus. 6, 
“ GaionU DisticUa Moralla/' Loud. Svo, 1555, 4to. 

“ In Mimum Pnbliamim lib, 1/' 1562. “ Catechis- 

mos hdeL" 9. Proverbs or adagies gathered out of the 
Chiliadcs of Erasmus," 1515. His translations were, 

Grostete’s Prayers on tbe Psalms /* ** Confession of the 
Germans, with the apology of MelaEicthon/' and some 
tracts from Erasmus 

In the latter part of his life, Taverner lived at a seat he 
bad built at Woodeaton tn Oxfordshire, whence he dates a 
letter to archbishop Parker in ] 562, excusing himself from 
lending tbe queen lOOf., from inability at that time. H# 
died at this place, July 14, 1575, in the seventieth year 
of his age, and was buried in tbe chancel of the church 
with great solemnity. He married two wives, Margaret 
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the daughter of Walter LaiTibert, esq.; and after her de* 
Mary^ the daughter ef sir John Harcourt, and had 
is&ue by both. Ward gives some account of his family and 
descendants in hU Lives of the Gresham Professors,” ’ 
TAVERNIER (Jorn Baptist), a Frenchman, famoui 
for his travels, was born at Paris in 1605. His father, who 
was a native of Antwerp, settled at Paris^ and traded very 
largely in geographical maps, so that the natural inclina¬ 
tion which Tavernier had for travelling was greatly in* 
creased,' by the conversations which daily passed in his fa¬ 
ther's house, concerning foreign iCountries* He began to 
gratify his passion so early, that, at tbe age of two and 
twenty years, he had seen the finest cotmtries of Europe, 
France, England, the Low Countries, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Poland, Hungary, and Italy* During ihe space of 
forty years he travelled six times into Turkey, Persia, and 
the East Indies, and by all the different routes he could 
take* In the course nf these peregrinations, be gained a 
great estate by trading in jewels ^ and, being ennobled by 
Louts XlV. purchased the barony of Aubonne, near the 
lake of Geneva, in 166S. He had collected a great num* 
ber of observations, but he had not learned ekher to speak 
or write well iti French; for which reason he was forced 
to ensplny others in drawing up his relations* M. Ciiap- 
puteau, with whom he lodged at Geneva, lent him bis pen 
for the two first volumes of his travels; and M. Chapeite 
for the tliird* They have frequently been printed, and 
' contain several curious particulars; yet not without some 
fables, which were told him purely to impose upon his 
aimplicity* He is charged also with stealing from othen 
to 611 up his own accounts : thus Dr* Hyde, having cited a 
very long passage from Tavernier, tells us that ‘^he bad 
taken it like a downright plagiary from a book printed at 
Lyons, 1671, in 8vo, and written by father Gabriel de Chi¬ 
nan, who had lived in Persia thirty years^” 

Tavernier^s affairs became embarrassed at the latter end 
of his life, by reason of the mismanagement and ill con¬ 
duct of a nephew, who had in the Levant the direction of 
a cargo purchased in France for 222,000 livres, and which 
should have produced above a million, Tavernier there¬ 
fore undertook a sev'enth journey into the East^ ^ rectify 
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this disorder; for ivhich purpose he sold hU barony of Au* 
bonne in 1GS7 to the inarqois Dn Qnesfne, but he died, on 
bis way, at Moscow, in July 16S9, a^red eighty-four yejra. 
He was of the Protestant reli'^ioo. Several parties, among 
which were the Dutch and the Jesuits, were offended at 
certain things inserted in his travels, and he has been 
abused in print on that account. He has one chapter 
where he considers the conduct of the Hollanders in A^ua; 
and ]> very severe upon the directors of their l^last Lidta 
company, by whom he represents himself to have suffered : 
but he declares^ at the- beginning that he does not blame 
the conduct of the Dutch in generaL The first cdnhm of 
his ** Travels’* was printed at Paris, J676— 70 , 3 vols. 4tO-. 
That most common is in G vols, 1 ^mo.' 

TAYLOR (BuoOk), a celebrated philosopher and ma¬ 
thematician, was born at Edmonton in Mitldlesvx, Aug, 
28, 1685. His grandfather, Nathaniel Taylor, was one of 
the Puritans whom Cromwell elected by It tier, June 14, 
1653, to represent the county of Bedford in parliament* 
His father, John I’aylor, esq. of Bifrons in Kent, Is said to 
have still retained some of iJie auatenty of the puritanic 
character, but was sensible nf ihe power of music ; in con¬ 
sequence of which, bis sou Brot^k atiidied that science 
early, and became a prohclent in it, as he did aUoin draw- 
itig. He studied the classics and mathematics with a j>rj- 
vate tutor at home, and tuado so successful a progress, that 
at fifieeii he was thought to be qualified for the uiiivuriity* 
In 1701 he went to St. John’s coliege, Cambridge, in liie 
rank of a rellow-commoner, anti inimedtately afqiUciL him¬ 
self with j!eal to the study of uiatliematical science, ^iiirh 
alone could gain distinction there. It was not long befure 
he became an author in that science, for, in 1708, he wrote 
his ‘^Treatise on the Centre of OscillaEioo/’ though it was 
not pubiiahed till it appeared some years after in the Phi- 
lusophicai 'IVanStictioiis. In iTOd, he took the degree of 
bachelor of laws; and about the same time commenced a 
correspondence with professor Koil, on subjects of tlie moNt 
abstruse mathematical disquisition. In 1712 he was elected 
into the Royal Society, to which in that year he presented 
three papers, one, ** On the Ascent of Water between two 
Glass planes*” 2- On the Centre of Oscillaiiou.” 3, 
On the Motion of a stretched String.” He presLnted 

1 Morcri_Did, Hist 
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aUo^ in 1713, a paper on his farourite icience of music ^ 
but ihh, though mentioned in his correspondence with 
Keilf does not appear in the Transactions: 

His distinguished' abilities as a tnatlieuiatitiao had now 
recommended him particularly to the esteem of the Royal 
Society, who, in 1714, elected him to the office of secret 
tary. Iti the same year, he took the degree of doctor of 
laws, at Cambridge. In 1715, he published hts ** Metho^ 
dus incrementorum,*’ and a curious essay in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions, etititied, **An Account of an Experi¬ 
ment for the Discovery of the Laws of Magnetic Attrac¬ 
tion 't* and, besides these, his celebrated work on perspec¬ 
tive, entitled ** New Principles of Linear Perspective : or 
the art of designing, on a plane, the representations of all 
sorts of objects, in a more general and simple method than 
has bitlierto been done*^^ This work has gone through se¬ 
veral editions, ,and received some improvements from Mr. 
Colson, Lucasian professor at Cambridge. In the same 
year Taylor conducted a controversy, in a correspondence 
with Haymond count de Montmort, respecting the tenets 
of Mafbranche, which occasioned him to be noticed after¬ 
wards to the eulogiuTR pronounced on that ceiebraied me¬ 
taphysician. In L716, by invitation from several learned 
men^ to whom his merits were well known, Dr. Taylor 
visited Paris, where he was received with every mark of 
respect and distinction. Early in 1717, he returned to Lou¬ 
don, and composed three treatises, which are in the thir¬ 
tieth volume of the Philosophical Transaciions, But his 
health having been impaired by intense application, he was 
HOW'^Ltlvised to go to Aix-la-chapel!e, and resigned his 
office of secretary to the Royal Society, After his return 
to England in 1719, it appears that be applied his mind to 
studies of a religious nature, the result of which were found 
in some dUsertattons preserved among his papers, ** On 
the Jewish Sacrihces,^’ &c. He did not, however, neglect 
his former pursuits, but amused himself with drawing, ito* 
proved his treatise on linear perspective, and wrote a de** 
fence of it against the attacks of J. Bernouitli, in a paper 
which appears in the thirtieth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactiona. Bernouilli objected to the work as too ab^ 
struse, and denied the autlior the merit of inventing his sys¬ 
tem* It is indeed acknowledged, that though Dr. &. Tay¬ 
lor discovered it for himselt^ he was not the 6rst who had 
trod the same path, a« it tuid been done by Guido Ubald)| 
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in a book on penpectiTOf published at Pesaro iu 1600, The 
abstruse nets of his work has been obviated by another au- 
thor, in a work entitled, “ Dr. Brook Taylor's method of 
Perspective made easy, both in theory and practice, &c. 
by Joshua Kirby, painter ;** and this publication has con* 
tinned to be the manual both of artists and dilettanti. To¬ 
wards the end of I7S0, Dr» Taylor visited lord Bolingbroke, 
near Orleans, but returned the next year, and published 
his last paper in the Philosophical Transactions, which de* 
scribed, ** An Experiment made to ascertain the Propor^ 
tion of Expansion in the Thermometer, with regard to the 
Degree of Heat*^ 

Dr. Brook Taylor was twice married, and both times so 
unfortunate as to lose bis wife after a very short period. 
The first lady was a Miss Bridges, of Wallington in Surry, 
to whom he was united in L73L As this lady, though of li 
good family, had little fortune, his marriage with her 
occasioned a rupture with his father, which tasted till after 
the birth of a son, who unhappily did not long survive. 
He became a widower in 1723. The two following yean 
he resided with his father atBifrons^ and, in 1725, formed 
a new marriage with the daughter of John Sawbridge, esq. 
of Olantigh in Kent. In 1729, he succeeded to his fa¬ 
ther's estate at Bifrons, but in the following year had th« 
misfortune to lose his second wife in child-bed; a blow 
which, in the impaired state of Ids health, be was unable to 
sustain. His remaining days were days of imbecility and 
sorrow, and be survived little more than a year. On th* 
29th of December, 1751, he died of a decline, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, and was buried at St. Anne's, 
Soho. 

In the interval between 1721 and his death, he appears 
to have been in pan disabled by ill health, and in part dU 
verted by other objects from severe study. ** A Treatise 
on Logarithms/' addressed to his friend lord Paisl^, after^ 
wards lord Abercorn, ii almost the only fruit of his labour 
which has been found to belong to that period; and this 
has never been published. A^er the losa of bis second 
wife, he seems- to have endeavoured to divert his mind by 
study; and an essay, entitled ** ContempTado Pbilosophrca,*’ 
printed, but not published, by his grandson, sir William 
Young, in 1793, was probably written at this time, and for 
this purpose. It waa the effort of a strong mind, and affords 
« most remairkEbJe eiKmple of the close tbgic of the mathe^ 
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matician, applied to mataphyaics. The effort, boweTer, waa 
Yaifij and t^qnally vain were the eurnesi endeavours of bis 
fnei^da to amuse and comfort him by social gratifications* 
Dr, Taylor h proved by his writings to have been a fitiished 
scholar, aurl a profound [uathemaliciaii: he is recorded to 
have been no Eess a polished gentleman^ and a sound and 
serious Christian* It is said of him, that he inspired par¬ 
tiality an bis first address; he gained imperceptibly on ac¬ 
quaintance ; and the favourable impressions which he made 
from genius and HccDmpluhments, he hited in further in- 
ttruacy, by the fundumental qualities of benevolence and 
integrity,*' His skill in drawing U also commended in the 
highest terms, ** He drew bguret/* says his biographer, 
“ with ejitraordiuary precision and beauty of pencil. Land¬ 
scape was yet bis favourite branch of design. His original 
laudHt apes are mostly painted in water-colours, but with ull 
the richness and strength of oils. They have a force of 
colour, a freedom of touch) a varied dUpositiuii of planes 
of distai^ce, and a learned use of aerial as well as linear 
perspective, which all professional men who have seen these 
paintings have admired. Some pieces are compositions; 
gome are drawn from nature : and the general ebaraeteris- 
tic of iheir effect may be exemplified, by supposing the 
bold fore^grounds of Salvator Kosa to be backed by^ the 
aucccsslon of distances, and mellowed by the sober har¬ 
mony which distinguishes the productions of Gaspar Fans- 
sin. The small bgurea, interspersed in the landscapes, 
woulil not have disgraced the pencil of the correct and cla»- 
aic Nicoitts.” 

The daughter of Dr* Brook Taylor, by hU second wife, 
survived him ; and it is to her son, sir William Young, 
that the public is indebted for the account of that emi¬ 
nent man, from which the present narrative has been drawn 
up. ’ 

TAYLOR (Jeremy), a very learned and celebrated pre¬ 
late, the son of Nathaniel and Mary Taylor, was born in 
the parish of the Holy Trinity in Cambridge, where his 
father was in the humble station of a barber t and was bap¬ 
tised Aug* 15, I6t.L He was educated from the age of 
three to that of thirteen at Perse's free-schooi in Cam-, 
bridge, and then entered a sizer of Caius-college, in Au¬ 
gust 1626, under Mr* Bachcroft. In this society he took 

^ preAvsd to tbv <* Coi)l«inplatU> Plutoto^hiCB.” 
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fail degree of bacbetor in and bishop Rust says, that 

as soon as he was graduate, he was chosen fettuw. The 
improvement which he madcf in his infancy was now fol¬ 
lowed up with increasing assiduit]}^ ; and to such an extent 
bad he carried his theological studies, as to be thought 
worthy of admission, like Usher, into holy orders before 
be had attained the age of twenty-one. About the same 
time he took his degree of master of arts, and removed to 
London, where, being requested by his chamber-fellow, 
Mr. Risderr, to. supply his turn, fora short time, at the 

lecture in St* Paura cathedral, his talents attracted the at- 

% 

tention of archbishop Laud, who preferred him to a fellow¬ 
ship at Ail Souls college, Oxford, where he might have 
time, books, and com patty, to complete himself in those 
several parts of learning into which he had made so fair 
an entrance/* Into this fellowship he was admitted in 
January 1636 ^ but, as Wood remarks, it was au arbitrary 
act, contrary to the statutes. 

About this time also he was appointed cliiiplain in ordi¬ 
nary to the king, having already been made chaplain to 
archbishop Laud; and in March 1638, he was instituted to 
the rectory of Uppingham, in the county of Rutland, by 
Francis Dee, bishop of Peterborough, on the preBcntation 
of William Juxun, bishop of London. He had no sooner 
received institution into this preferment than he commenced 
his charge over it, and continued to reside at Uppingham 
unul 1642. Ill May 1639 he was married in the church of 
that town to Phoebe Landisdale, or Langsdale, a lady of 
whose family little is known, unless that she had a brother 
of the medical profession, a Dr. Langsdale of Gainsbo¬ 
rough. By her Mr. Taylor had four sons and three daugh¬ 
ter!, Of the exemplary manner in which he administered 
the spiritual concerns of his parish, a fair conclusion may 
be drawn, both from his ardent piety, and from the way 
in which he himself speaks of his experience in the conduct 
of souls. He was no less attentive and useful in managing 
the secular affairs of bis parish, of which many proofe exist 
in its records. 

The tranquillity of his life here was soon disturbed by 
the progress of that commotion which finally accomplished 
the destruction of the monarchical and episcopal govern- 
meats* As yet he bad appeared as an author only in a 

Sermon on the knniversary of the Gunpowder Treason,7* 
printed at Oxford in 1$3B^ but had now more urgeia 
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occn^ion to employ his pen^ nubile Argument seemed to 
luieje any in defence of the church. With this view 

he produced in 1642, his *' R|>iscopAcy asserted,” which 
was puljlimited at Oxford by the king's comaaaud, and rau 
its caurfte with the works of bishop Halt and others on the 
aatne subject. This U dedicated to his friend and patron, 
sir Christopher Hatton, afterwards Lord Hatton of Kirby, 
n^bose son he afterwards assisted in preparing an edition 
of the Psalms, according to the authorized version. This 
tippeared in IG44, and was entitled The Psalter of Danr’ 
vid, with Titles and Collects according to the matter of 
each by the right hon. Christopher H&itoin'* His 

biographer says, that " all that is new in this publicaiioii 
was the production of Taylor, ■ The preface, which bears 
bis name, and the titles and collects adiipted to each psalm, 
were the efforts of hiii mtnd.” This was a very popular 
work during the whole of the seventeenth century ; hut in 
the tenth edition, now before ua, Loud. 1683, both Hat- 
tan's and I'aylorV names are omitted from the title and 
preface, yet it appears even then to have been sold by the 
name of ** Hatiou's Psalms,” as the binder has so titled it 
on the back. 

In August 1642, when the king went to Oxford, Taylor 
was called upon tu attend him in his capacity of chaplain, 
and was there honoured with a doctor's de|;ree, but pro¬ 
bably lost his living, as after this time there is no trace of 
him at Uppingham ; yet though it was sequei^tered, it does 
Dot appear that he relinquished bis claim to it, nor, in 
point of fact, does any rector occur between his departure 
and the year 1661, when John Allington signs himself as 
tueb. Being one of the king's retiaue, Dr. Taylor proba¬ 
bly accompanied the arniVi but there are no distinct par^ 
ticiiiars of his progress at this unfortunate period, and it ie 
probable that be retired into Wales, either in the summer 
of J645, or the spring of the following year. We can, 
however, more certainly trace bis pen in the coiitroversiea 
of the timest When the assembly of divines at Westmin- 
ater published their ** Directory,” which abolished the 
usual forms ol prayer, Dr* Taylor published ** A Discourse 
concerning Prayer extempore, or by pretence of the Spirit, 
in justiheatiou of authorised and set forms of Liturgie.” 
This was printed in 164€^ but without the place being 
apecified. It had been preceded, probably about 1644, 
with ** An apology fot authorised and set fonna of Liturgy: 
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against the pretence of the SpirU," They form a very 
able defence of Ittorgy. 

While io WhIc^i he was obliged to maintain himseif and 
family by keeping school, at Newton, In Carmarthenshire^ 
where he was assisted by Mr* WlLliaiu Wyatt of St* Jobn'i 
coiicge, Oxford, and they jointly produced, in 1647, “A 
new and ea^ie Institution of Grammar,*' London, 120)0. 
Thu scarce little volume has two dedications, one in Latin 
to lord Hatton by Wyatt* the other in English, by Taylor, 
addressed to lord Hatton's son. The eminence of Or* 
Taylor's learning, and the integrity of his principles prOi>^ 
cured him scholars, who, as his biograpber says, having, 
as it were, received instruction from this prophet in the 
wilderness* were transplanted to the universities." He 
found also a generous patron in Richard Vaughan, earl of 
Carbery, who resided at Golden Grove, the seat of hit 
ancestors, in the parish of Llan^hangei Aberbythick, near 
Llandillo Fawr, in Carmarthenshire. Into this hospitable 
family he was received as chaplain, and had a stipend 
allotted him, as he himself intimates in his dedication to 
lord Carbery, pretixed to his Course of Sermons/' It 
would appear that persecution had followed him into 
Wales, before he obtained his present comfortahie asylum, 
but in what manner or to what extent is not known. 

The 6rst production of the quiet he now enjoyed, was 
his Liberty of Prophecy ing," 1647, 4to, written in be¬ 
half of the clergy of the church of England, who were now 
generally excluded from their benefices, and forbidden to 
miniiter according to her liturgy. This was republished 
in 16^50* along with his preceding works, and with the ad¬ 
dition of the Life of Christ," m 2 vota. 8vo. Of his 
** Liberty of Prophecying/' hU biographer remarks that 
there are few writings in which learning and modesty, 
charity and argument, are more happily blended*. His 
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next production was ** The Great Exemplar," the purpose 
of wKicii lie t5taiet» to be, *' to advance the necessity, and 
to declare the manner and parts of a good life; to invite 
aome persona to the consideratiou of all the branches of it, 
by intermixing something of pleasure with the use ; and 
others by such porttonh, as would better entertain them 
than a romance." In 1650 he published one of his moat 
popular and standard works, The Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Living," of which the twenty-eighth edition was 
published in IS 10, In Oct. 1650, be lost bis valuable pa¬ 
troness the countess of Carbery, and delivered a funeral 
aerman on that melancholy occasion, which was published 
the same year. 

Previous to the death of the countess of Carbery, Tay» 
lor had been occupied in writing hb Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Dying," and that part of his volume of Sermons," 
which was preached at Golden Grove, in the summer half- 
year. These, with the addition of the funeral aermon 
lately delivered, and a ** Diiscourse of the Divine inaiitu- 
tion, necessity, and sacred ness of the ofbce Ministerial," 
he published in 1651. His “Holy Living" and “ Holy 
Dying" have been supposed by their bte editor, the rev. 
Thomas Thirwai!, to have been Dr. Taylor’s favourite 
works, and tliey are certainly elaborated with more than 
his usual care; and the latter, as being occaiioned by the 
countess of Carbery’s illness, comes more from the heart. 
His “ Sermons^’ have been ably analysed by his biographer, 
and are indeed to be recommended to the attention of the 
present age, rather in the form of extracts or selections, 
thd-n as originally published. 

In 1652 Dr. Taylor published “ A short Catechism, 
composed for the use of the schools in South Wales," 
which he afterwards reprinted under the head “ Credenda" 
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in hifl Golden Grove^” In the same year he consented 
to the puhlicatiun of a ** Discourse on Baptism, its tnsiU 
tutton, and efficacy upon all believers,’’ which was only 
part of a projected work of a larger description. This was 
followed, in 1633, by another collecttoti of “ Tiventy-five 
Sermons” for the winter season, niaking, together with the 
former, a course of sennous for the whole year. These, 
with ten additional, preaciied after the restoration, were 
repnblishedi in one volume folio, and before 1678 had gone 
through five editions. In ]654, he puhlisKed “The lieal 
Presence and Spiritual of Christ in the blessed sacrament 
proved against the dnciriue of Transnbstantiation,” This 
he dedicnted to Warner, bishop of Hochester, with whom he 
after'var(is engaged in centraversy. In 1655, the short 
catechism he had published for the youth of Wales, coit- 
siderably enlarged, was republished under the title of 
" The Guide ol Infant Devoiion, or the Golden Grove, a 
manual of daily prayers and litanies titled to the days of 
the week ; containing a short summary of what is to be be¬ 
lieved, practised, ami desired. Also festival hymns, ac¬ 
cording to tile manner of the ancient church,” 

III the same year appeared his “ Unam uecessarium, or 
the Doctrine and Practice of HepenLance." This, says his 
biographer, led him into the consideration of original sin, 
and its etiPects ; points which were at that time much con¬ 
troverted between the Arminian and Galvinistic parties, 
and he adopted the opinion of the former, carrying it to a 
degree that the latter utterly condemned, and which the 
church of England does not approve. His sentiments with 
regard to the doctrine of original sin were then, and are 
at present, generally considered heterodox; and are irre¬ 
concilable to the tenets of our church, as laid down in 
her liturgy, articles, and homilies. It was this, therefore, 
which drew him into controversy. His friend, the bishop 
of Rochester, Dr, Warner, shewed his disapprohation of 
the chapter of original sIt 1 | in a letter addressed to Dr, 
Taylor, dated July 28, 1656, It was also censured by Dr, 
Sanderson, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, and others, to 
whom he endeavoured to reply in two tracts, the one 
“ Densjustiticatus, ora Vindication of the Glory of the 
divine attribute*, &c.” and the other ** A further explica¬ 
tion of the doctrine of original ain, & lq '* 

Daring somf* part of this controversy, he was in con- 
fiaement in Chepstow castle, from a suspicion that he wat 
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concerned! in ihe iniurrectton of the roytlisu at Saliabury, 
but appears to Hava been released after the antomn of 165^, 
when he was at home, and toit two of hie sons by the small 
pox. After thii, in the beginning of j657, he went to 
London, having determined to relinquish altogether hit 
fituatioii in W^es; and ofBciated to a private congrega¬ 
tion of loyalists, but not without great danger from tho 
prevailing party. During the preceding year, a treatise 
appeared which his biographer says is attributed to Dr. 
Taylor by Anthony Wood, and edtJ occupies a place in the 
list of his writings, entitled **A Discourse of auitiJiary 
Beauty, or artificial bandsomenesse. In point of coti^ 
science between two ladies;” but this appears to be an 
oversight, for Anthony Wood attributes this little volume 
to Dr. Gauden, and not to Dr. Taylor, and gives J662 
■s the date, and not 16£6^ 

Id 1657 Dr, Taylor collected several of hia smaller pieces, 
with coUataral improvements, into a folio volume, and pub* 
lished them under the title of “ A collection of Polemical 
and Moral Discourses;” adding two hitherto mtpubliihed, 
a Discourse on Friendship,” and Two letters to per- 
■ons changed in their Keligioii.” The former was ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. Katherine Philips, and is In point of style 
and ■entiment one of the best of Taylor’s pieces, who is 
never more excellent than when on subjects of morals. 
This volume reached a third edition in 1674, but consists 
of soiuewbat different materials, and has a difierent title, 
being now called Symbolum Tbeologicuni, &c.’* 

In this year, i€l7, Dr. Taylor was induced by a new 
friend and patron, lord Conway, to go over to Ireland, 
and reside at Portmore, the mansion of that nobleman in 
the county of Antrim. This situation being adapted to 
study and contemplation, was to him .a delightful retreat; 
aud here he employed bis time in arranging the ireasurea 
with which his mind was stored, and in correspondence 
vrith men of literature. Here he accomplished the largest 
and most laborious of bis works, the " Ductor Dubitaiitlum, 
or the Rule of Conscience in all her general measurca; 
■erving as a great inatrument for the determinatioti of 
cases of conscience,” li&60y fol. Of this work it has been 
said, without eYaggeration, that it is die production of te^ 
tentive memory and laborious research, of leavniag various 
and profound,-and of reanoniog close and dispassionate^ 
The demand foF this work has-lately riseo conrid 
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&nd whal we can remember balding a rery inferior, 
if any place, in 4a1e catalogues, is now a prominent artide 
with a baaclsome price^ It is undouhteJly a ve*y intereaU 
ing work to men that deligbt in tbe eweriMiie of the reaiion- 
ing power, but its real utility in aatistying scruples of coii- 
tcience is, we tbink, not quite so apparent. 

This work was dedicated to Charles 11. the restoraiion 
having taken place* Dr* Taylor appears to have lelt Ire¬ 
land early in the spring of 1660, and arriving at London, 
subscribed the declaration of the nobility and gentry that 
adhered to the late king in and about that city, and when 
the vacant sees came to be filled up, bishop Lesley was 
promoted to that of Meath, and Dr* Taylor succeeded him 
in that of Down and Connor* While yet bishop-elect, and 
before he left London, he pjubllshed his book on the sacra¬ 
ment, entitled “The Worthy Communicant, He 

then went over to Ireland, and was consecrated, and about 
the same time he was chosen vice-chancellor of the unt- 
verily of Dublin, an ofbee which he held until bis death« 
On opening the parliament in May 1661, he preached be* 
fore the members of both houses at St. Patrick's, and hii 
sermon was printed at Loudon in 4to* The same year, on 
the translation of Dr* Robert Lesley to the see of Raphoe, 
the king, by grant of June 21, committed to the bishop of 
Down and Connor, the adeninistration of the see of Dro* 
tnore; which he held til) his death. But it was no desire 
of enriching himself that induced the bishop to accept of 
this new charge* The dilapidated state of the church and 
eccLesiastical property at this juncture clearly evince bis 
conduct to have been grounded upon a higher principle; 
and fiudiiig not only the spiritual affairs of this diocese in 
disorder, but the choir of the cathedral of Dromore m 
ruins, he undertook to rebuild it, and on this occa^on liis 
daughter Joanna presented the plate for the communion. 
In the same year he held a visitation at Lisnegarvy; at 
which he issued Rules and advices to the clergy of his 
diocese for their deportment in dieir personal and public 
capacities" These form a very useful compendium of 
minkteriai duty, and have been often recommended by 
subsequent prelates. 

In the autumn of 1661 , bishop Taylor, foreseeing a va¬ 
cancy in the deanery of Connor, wrote to Cambridge for 
tome able person, who might hll that dignity, and the pro¬ 
position being made to Dr* George Rust^ he was preferred 
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SB Boon as the vacancy took place {Ree Kust) i and thus a 
friendship commeiiced between these two ,great meo^ 
which continued with mutual warmth atid admiration till it 
was interrupted by death. Dr. Rust was the survivor^ and 
succeeded bishop Taylor in the see of Dromore^ and 
preached bis funeral sermon. In 1662-3, bishop Taylor 
published ** Three Sermons^* which he had preached at 
Christas churcbf Dublin; ** Eleven f^eroions,” preached 
since the restoration; and his** Discourse on Confirma¬ 
tion^'' In July 1663, he preached the funeral sermon of 
Dr. John Brarnhallj arclibishop of Armagh, from whose 
hands he had received confirmation. This was published, 
and contains a well-drawn character of the primate. In 
the same year, at the request of the bishops of Ireland, he 
publisited ** A Dissuasive from Popery, addressed to the 
people of Ireland.’' This work went through several edU 
duns, and some answers being published by the popish 
party^, he wrote a second part of his Dissuasive/' which 
however, did not appear until after bis death. He had 
also began a discourse on the beatitudes, when lie vvas at¬ 
tacked by a fever, which proved fatal in ten days. He 
died at Lisburn, August 13, 1667, and was interred In the 
tboir of the cathedral of Dromure. Dr. Rust, as wc have 
already observed, preached his funeral sermon, and en¬ 
tered largely into his character. He was indisputably, as 
Dr. Rust represents him, a man of the acuiest penetration 
and sagacity, the richest and most lively imagination, ijie 
soHdest judgment, and the profoundest learning. He was 
perfectly versed iu all the Greek and Roman writers, and 
wag not unacquainted with the refined wits of later ages, 
whether French or Italian. His skill was great, both in 
civil and canon law, in casuistical divinity, in fathers, and 
ecclesiastical writers ancient and modern. He was a man 
of the greatest humility and piety ; it is believed, says Dr. 
Rust, that he spent the greatest part of his time in heaven, 
and that Ids .solemn hours of prayer took up a considerable 
portion of bis life. He was indeed a great devotee, and 
had in him much of natural enthusiasm. Dr. Rust con¬ 
cludes his character with observing, that **he had the good- 
humour of a geutfeman, the eloquence of an orator, the 
fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a Bchoolman, the pro¬ 
foundness of a philosopher, the wisdom of a chancellor,^ 
the sagacity oi^a prophet, the reason of an angel, and the 
piety of a saint. He had deTotion euougb for a cloister^. 
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learning enough for an umversiiy, ant! wit enough for a 
college oF virtuosi; and bad Wis parts .ind endp^win nts 
been parcelled out among his clergy that he leh bi^hinil 
blm^ it would] perhaps, have made one of the best dio* 
ceses in the world.'* Vet amidst ibe bla^e of this pane¬ 
gyric, we must not forget that dispassionate criticism will 
assign as bishop Taylor’s highest excellence, his powers of 
moral suasion. He is always seen to most advantage as 
a moral writer, and his genius is every where inspired and 
invigorated by a love of what is good. Nor must it be for¬ 
got that he was one of tbe refiners of our language. Hii 
biographer bus justly said that English prose was in bia 
time in a progressive state. It bad been advanced very far 
by the genius of Sidney and the wisdom of Hooker; but 
the pedantry of the reign of James had done much to 
eclipse its lustre^ In Taylor xt broke out from its obscu* 
rity with energy and brightness. His polemical discourses 
exhibit a specimen of English composition superior to any 
that had gone before." 

It is not ascertained whether his wife survived him; but 
it is well known that he left three daughters, Plimbe, 
Joanna, and Mary. The eldest died single; the second 
married Mr. Harrison, a barrister in Ireland, and the 
youngest became the wife of Ur* Francis Marsh, afterwards 
archbishop of Dublin* In this sketch of bishop T&ylor*s 
life, we have principally followed a recent valuable publi¬ 
cation, “ The Life of the Rt. Rov, Jeremy Taylor, D. Dp 
&c. By the rev* Henry Kaye Bonney, M*A. of Christ's 
college, Cambridge, prebendary of Lincoln, and rector of 
King’s Clilfe, in the county of Northampton,’’ 1815, SvoJ 

TAYLOR (Joii^f), usually called the Water^Poet, from 
his being a waterman as well as a poet, and certainly more 
of the former than the latter, was boro in Gloucestershire 
about 1530. Wood says be was born in tbe city of Glou¬ 
cester, avid went to school tliere, but be does not appear to 
have learned more than hb accidence, as appeiirs by some 
lines of bis own. From this school he was brought to Lon« 
dgn, and bound apprentice to a waterman, whence be was 
either pressed or went vnluntarily into the nava) service, 
for he was at the taking of Cadiz under the earl of Essex, 
ill when only sixteen years old, and was afterward* 

in Germany, Bohemia, Scotlanil, as may be collected from 
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various passages in his worfcs* At home be was many years 
coMtfctor, for the iieutenaikl of the Tower, of the wines 
which were his fee from ail ships wbit-h brought them up 
the Thames j but was at last discharged because he would 
cot purchase the place at more than it was worth* He 
calls himself the “ King's Water Poet," and the ** Queen's 
Waterman,*' and wore the badge of the royal arms. While 
a waterman, he very naturally had a great hatred to coaches, 
and besides writing a satire against them, he fancied that 
tlie watermen were starving for want of employment, and 
prejtented a petition to James I. which was referred to cer* 
taiti CO mini as ion era, of whom sir Francis Bacon was one, to 
obtain a prohibition of aU play-houses except those on the 
Bank-side, that the greater part of the inhabitants of Lon¬ 
don, who were desirous of seeing plays, might be com¬ 
pelled to go by water. Taylor himself is said to have un¬ 
dertaken to support this singular petition, and was pre¬ 
pared to oppose before the commissioners the arguments of 
the players, but the commission was dissolved before it 
came to a hearing. 

When the rebellion commenced in 1642, Taylor left 
London, and retired to Oxford, where he was much no¬ 
ticed, and esteemed for his facetious turn* He kept a 
common victualling house there, and wrotepasqutJs against 
the ruumUhedds; by which be thought, and Wood too 
seems to think, that he did great service to the royal cause* 
After the garrison at Oxford had surrendered, he retired 
to Westn^iribier, kept a public-house in Phoenix-a!ley, near 
Long-acre, and continued constant in his loyalty to the 
king; after whose death, he set up a sign over his door of 
a mourning crown ; hut that proving offensive, he pulled 
it down, and hung up hia own picture, with these verses 
under it: 

" There's many a head stands for a sign, 

Theiii gentle reader, why not mine 

And on the other side, 

" Tlio* I deserve not, 1 desire 
The laurel wreath, the poet's hire." 

He died in 1654, aged seventy-four, as Wood wai in¬ 
formed by bis nephew, a painter of Oxford, who gave hi» 
portrait to the picture-gallery there m 1655* This ne¬ 
phew's own portrait, abo by himself, is on the siaircase* 
Hit works were published under the tide of All the 
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Workes of Jolm Taylor the water-poet, being sixty arid 
three in juiinber, collected into one volmne by the author, 
with sundry new additions } corrected, revised, and newly 
imprinted,'^ 1630, folio* These pieces, which are nolTdes- 
titute of natural humour, abound with low jingling wit, 
which pleased and prevailed in the reign of James L and 
which too often bordered upon bombast and nousoiise^ He 
was countenanced by a few persons of rank and ingenuity ; 
but was the darling and admiration of numbers of the rabble* 
He vvus himself the father of some cant words, and he has 
adopted others which were only in the mouths of the lowest 
vulgar* From the date of this volume it is evtdeui that it 
does not cujualu those pasquib” and satires which Wood 
says he wrote at Oxford, and which perhaps it might have 
been unsafe to avow, or re-publbh, as be did not survive 
the times of tlie usurpation. Five ^irticles, however, whose 
titlc'i may be seen in the Bibtintheca Anglo-Poetica,” 
were published between 1637 and 1641. One of them is 
the life of old Par, printed in 1635, when Far is said to 
have* been living at the age of one hundred and fifty-two** 

TA YLOll (John), a learned dissenting teacher, was born 
near Lancaster in 1634, and educated at Whitehaven* He 
settled fim at Kirksieadin Lincolushite, where he preached 
to a very small congregation, and taught a grammar school 
for the support of his family, near twenty years; hut in 
J7:j3, Im merit in this obscure situation being known, he 
Wiis un^ninujusly chosen by a presbyteriaa congregation at 
Nonvich, where he preached many years, and avowed his 
sentiments to be hostile to the Tnnitarjan doctrine* From 
this city he was, in 1757, invited to Warrington in Lan¬ 
cashire, to superintend an academy formed there; being 
judged the fittest person to give this new institution a pro¬ 
per dignity and reputation in the world* With this in vita*' 
tion, which vvaa warmly und importunately enforced, he 
conipiicil; but some dilFereuces about precedency and au¬ 
thority, as well as some disputes about the principles of 
morals, soon involved, and almost endangered, the very 
being of the academy, and subjected him to such treatment 
as he often said, would shorten hb days:*’ and so it 
proved* He bad a very good constitution, which he had 
preserved by temperance, but it was now undermined by a 
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coniplicatian of disorders. *‘The last time I saw bim," 
says Dr, Darnood, ** bo bitterly tamented bU unhappy si¬ 
tuation, and Ilia being rendered (all proper authority, as 
a tutor, boiiig taken from him) Utterly incapable of being 
any bmger tiseful, said hu life was net any object of desire 
to hijii, when bis public usefulness was no more; and re¬ 
pealed with great emotion some celebrated lines to this 
purpose out of Sophocles/* 

lie died March 5, 17G1, having gone to bed as well as 
usual the night before, only complaining a little of a pres¬ 
sure on bU stomach. Of bis writings, the first he published 
was “ A prefatory Discourse to a Narrative of Mr, Joseph 
Hawson's Case who was excluded from commuDiou with 
the congregational church at Nottingham, for asserting the 
unity and supremacy ol God die Father^ In 1740, “The 
Scripture doctrine of Original Siu/'’ in which that doctrine 
is denied* This has gone ibrough three editions. In 1745, 

A Paraphrase on the Itomaus j” rcpuhlisbed by bii^hop 
Watson in his “ Tracts,” and lecommended by Dr, Bcn- 
tliam iu his “Reflections on the study of Divinity;” and 
the same year, ** A Scripture Catechism with Proofs.” In 
1750, A CoUecdoii of Tunes in various Airs, with a 
Scheme for supporting the spirit and practice of Psalinody 
ill cojigregatiuns,” In 175!, “ I’he Importance of Chil¬ 
dren ; or, Motives to the good Education of Children*” In 
1753, ** The Scripture Doctrine of Atonement,” In 1754, 
his great work, the labour of his whole life, “ An Hebrew 
Engli^^h Concordance,” in 2 vols. folio, which will remaiu 
a lasting monument of his indefatigable industry and criti¬ 
cal skiir. The same year, “The Lord’s Supper explained 
upon Scripture principles,” In 17v55, “The Covenantor 
Grace in defence of infant baptism.” In 1757, “A Charge 
delivered at the ordination of Mr* Smithson,” In 175G, 
“ A Sermon,” preached at the opening of the new chapel 
in Norwich, In 1759, “ An Examination of Dr. Hutcheson’s 
Scheme of Morality.” His last performaiice, in 1760, was 

A Sketch of Moral Phdosopliy C* which he drew up for 
the use of his own pupils, and as introductory to “ WoU 
laston’s lleiigion of Nature,” 

From his Hrst bettliug at Warrington as tutor, he spent 
all bis leisure hour^ in reviewing bis “ Concordance,” col¬ 
lating pasAHges in an alphabetical order, and correcting the 
English trarisUtion. He had made a considerable advance 
ill thU useful work, when death seized him*. Dr. Taylor 
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composed^ and fairly transcribed, a nnmber of discourses 
on moral, critical, and practical subjects, sufHctent to 
make four yolumes iti Svo^ which be designed for the press, 
and intended to be published after his death : and accord¬ 
ingly his ** Scheme of Scripture Divinity'^ was afterwards 
published by his son. Dr. Taylor deviated very early from 
the orthodox system, at hrst adopting the sentiments of 
Dr, Clarke oii ihe subject of the Trinity, but became at last 
a Socinian, which Dr. Clarke was not. Gilbert Wake6e1d 
gives a singular character of Dr.Taylor t The reader/^ 
says Wakefield, ** who is acejuamted with the writings of 
this very learned, libemlj and rational divine, cannot fail 
to be impressed with sentiments highly favourable to the 
gentleness and forbearance of their author: for even the 
meekness of Christianity itself is exhibited in his prefaces 
and occasional addresses to the reader. But be was, in 
reality, a very peevish and angry disputant in conversation, 
and dictatorial even to intolerance. So imperfect a judg¬ 
ment may be formed of the mildness or asperity of any 
autlior from the correspondent quality of his writings.” 
But an authority, equally valid with that of Mr. Wakefield, 
praises Dr. Tajdor’s ** agreeable deportment in society, free 
from pedantry and superciliousness, and marked by kind¬ 
ness and affability;” yet Mr, Wakefield’s character of him 
is a curious document, as affording a perfect contrast to his 
own.' 

TAVI.OR (John), a learned critic and philologist, was 
born at Shrewsbury, and baptised at St: Alkmund’s church 
June 17Of* Bis father followed the humble nccupatioii 
of a barber, and hb son was designed for the same business; 
but a strong passion for letters, which early displayed it¬ 
self, being providentially fostered by Ibe generous patron¬ 
age of a neighbouring gentleman, enabled young Taylor 
to fill a far higher aution in society than that to which he 
was entitled by his birth. The steps which led to this 
happy change in his situation are worthy of notice- Tay¬ 
lor, tbe father, being accustomed to attend Edward Owen, 
of Condover, esq, in his capacity of a barber, that gen¬ 
tleman used to inquire occasionally into the state of his 
family, for what trade he designed his son, &c. These 
inquiries never failed to produce a lamentation from the old 
man, of the untoward disposition of bis son Jack, ** whom,” 
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said he, ** I cannot get to dress a wig or shave a beard, so 
perpetually U he poring over books/' ^juch complaints, 
often repeated, at length awakened the attention of Mr. 
Owen, who dcterinined to send him to the university, 
chieily at his own expence. Sl John\s In Cambridge, 
which iias an intimaie connection with the free-school of 
Shrewsbury 1 naturally presented itself as the place of hia 
aciideinical education; and Mr^ Taylor was doubtless as* 
sisted by one of the exhibitions fouEjded in the college for 
the youth of that schooL Under tins patronage he pursued 
his studies in the nniversity*, and regularly took his de¬ 
grees, that of B. A< in 1727, and of M. A. in 1731, and in 
the preceding year \vas chosen fellow. T'hus employed in 
his favourite occupations, the periods of his return into his 
native country were the only times which threw a transient 
cloud over the happy teuor of his life. On such occasions 
he was expected to visit his patron, and to partake of the 
noisy scenes of riotous jollity exhibited in the hospitable 
mansion of a cuunlry gentleman of those days. The gra^ 
tilude of young Taylor taught him the propriety of making 
these sacrifices of his own cam fort; but it could not pre¬ 
vent him from sometimes whispering his complaints into 
the ears of his intimate friends. A difference of political 
opinion afforded a more serious ground of difference. A 
great majority of the gentry of Shropshire 'vas at that pe¬ 
riod strenuous in their good wishes for the abdicated family« 
Though educated at Cambridge, Taylor reUtned his at¬ 
tachment to toryjsm, but did not adopt all its excesses ; and 
lie at length forfeited the favour of his patron, without the 
bo|>es of reconciliation, by refusing to drink a Jacobite 
toast on his bare knees, as was then the custom. This re¬ 
fusal effectually precluded him from all hopes of sharing in 
the great ecclesinsiical patronage at that time enjoyed by 
the Coiidover farnHy, and inclined him, perhaps, to ab^m- 
don the clerical profession for the practice of a civilian. 
But however paiuful to his feelings this quarrel with bis 
benefactor might prove, he h^d the consolation to reHect 
that it could not now deprive him of the prospect of an easy 
competence. His character as a scholar was estFibliNhed in 
the university; he was become a fellow and tutor of his 
college; and on the 30th of Jan* L730, he was appointed 

^ 111 Llie Cffrnt. Mag. fi. ** made'by a i^rettf lad one 
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Ilf a Mr. Eylei, a fellow of St, JoUn^a, 
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to delwef the Latin oration then annually pronotineed in 
St, Mary’s before the univeiTiily on tUut solemn anntVersary; 
and at the following oommencernent he was selected to 
speak the music speech* both of which were printed* This 
last performance, of which but two instances occur in 
the last century, viKh. 1714 and 1730, was supposed to 
require an equal share of learning and genius: for, besides 
a short compliment in Latin to the heads of the university, 
the orator was expected to produce a bumourons copy of 
English verses on the fashionable topics of the day, for the 
entertainment of the female part of his audience: and in 
the execution of this office (derived like the Terrse Blius of 
Oxford, from the coarse festivitie'i of a grosser age} some^* 
tinicG indulged a licentiousness which surprises one on per^ 
usal. The music speecli of Mr, Taylor is sufficientty free; 
and, though it does some credit to his poetical talents, is 
not very civil to liis contemporaries of Oxford, (whom he 
openly taxes with retaining their fellowships and wires at 
the expence of their oaths) or to the members of Trinity 
college, in hia’own university, whom be ironically repre¬ 
sents as the only members of Cambridge wlio could wipe off 
the n'icigma of impoliteness imputed to them by the sister 
university. This speech was pruned by bis young friend 
and fellow collegian Mr, Bowyer, and the publication con¬ 
cludes with an ode dt'&i^n&d to have been set to music. 
These were not the only effusions of Mr. Taylor^s muse, 
for in the Gentr Mag* 177 !>, p. 365, are some verses by him 
on the marriage of Lady Margaret Harley to the duke of 
Portland, and others reprinted by Mr. Nichols, 

In March 1732, be was appointed librarian, which office 
he held but a short time, being in 1734 appointed registrar 
of the university. From this time Cambridge became his 
principal residence, but he was in London in 1739, at 
which time his celebrated edition of " Lysias” appeared^* 


♦ Oti thu iubject Mr. Cinrkt wrlttj 
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This edhion, Urhicb evinces his intimate knowledge of the 
Greek language and of Attic laWj is executed, as to the ex¬ 
terna) emlieliishments of type and paper^ in a manner which 
reflects great credit on tlie press of Mr, Boviyer, from which 
It proceeded, Mr, Taylor's subsequent publications issued 
from the university press of Cambridge, In 1740 he took 
his degree of XL, D. The subject which he chose for hts 
actj J5 curious, and worthy of our author. A, Geilius had 
related, on the authority of the ancient jurists, that by the 
laws of the ten tables the body of the insolvent debtor was 
cut in pieces and distributed among hjs creditors. Dr. 
Taylor undertook to set this in a nmv light, and to shew 
that it was the and not persm of the debtor that 

\vii% liable to this division; and if he did not succeed in 
producing complete coLivlctlon, his treatise was at least 
calcutaLed to increase the opinion already entertained of 
his erudition and ingenuity^ It was published in 1742, 
under the title of Commentarius ad legem decemvira- 
Icm de inopc debitors in partes dlssecaudo,’* with an ap¬ 
pendix of curious papers. Although he was admitted of 
Doctors Commons in this year I74i, it does not appear that 
he practised as a civilian, but about this time there was & 
design to employ his talents in a civil station, as under-se¬ 
cretary of state to lord Granville, 

In the following year the learning and critical abilities 
of Ur. Taylor were again called fortli. The late earl of 
Sandwich, on hia return from a voyage to the Greek islands, 
of which his own account has been published since his death, 
and which shews him to have been a nobleman of consider¬ 
able learning, brought with him a marble from Delos. That 
island, “ which lay in the very centre of the then trading 
world,'' (to nse the words of our learned countryman, Mr. 
Clarke,) ** was soon seized by the Athenians and applied to 
the purposes of a commcicial repository; and this subtle 
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2 nd enterprising people, to encrease the sacreJticss and 
invtoUbiUty of its character, celebrated a solenig festival 
there once in every olympiad.” The marble in qnc'iuon 
contained a particular of all the revenues and appontuucuta 
set apart for that purpose. From the known of Dr. 
Taylor on ail points of Grecian antiquity it was submitted 
to his inspection, and was published by him in 1743, under 
the tide of Marmot Saodviceuse cum commentano ct no¬ 
ds;” and never probably was an ancient inscription more 
ably or satisfactorily elucidated, in the ssme year he also 
published the only remaining oration of Lycurgus, and one 
of Demosthenes, in a stnuli octavo volume, with an inscrip* 
tion to his friend Mr, Charles Yorke. 

Tilts volume is ]>nnted on the same type with, and was 
intended us a sp<'cimen of, his projected edition of all the 
works of that great orator; a task wtiich “ either the course 
of his studies, or the general con Kent of the public, had,'’ 
he says, “ imposed upon hi 01 .” While he was engaged in 
this Ubortous undertaking Jie received an accessiiui of dig¬ 
nity and emolument; being in the beginning of 1741- ap¬ 
pointed by the bishop of Lincoln, Dr. John Thomas, to the 
oiBce of chancellor of that extensive diocese, in the room 
of Mr. Reynolds, For his intrcxluctton to this prelate he 
was indebted to the kindness of his great patron lord Gran¬ 
ville, as we learn from the deJlcatiou of the third volume 
of his Demosthenes, which came out in the spi iiig of 1743, 
the publication of the first volume b^nug postpotied, that 
tlie life of the great orator and"the other prolegomena might 
appear with more correctness, 

in April 1751, Dr Taylor succeeded the rev. Christo¬ 
pher Aiisteyj D, D- in the rectory of Law Ford in Kssex, a 
Jiving belonging to St John^s college, and the only paro¬ 
chial cure he c^ver enjoyed; and in Jan. 1753, he became 
archdeacon of Buckingham. After he took orders he was 
esteemed a very eminent and successful preaclier; but he 
has only , two occasional sermons in print. When the late 
marquis of Bath and his brother were sent to St. John^s, 
they were pLiced under the care of our author by his pa- 
t'^oii lord Granville, maternal grandfather of these two young 
noblemen. This charge led to iiis work on the ** Elements 
of Civil Law,” J755, in 4to, and wiiich was formed from 
the papers drawn up by him to instruct Jiis noble pupils in 
the origin of natural law, the rudiments of civil life, and of 
social duties. If the work, as published, partakes some* 
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what too much of the desultory character of such loose 
pers; if its reasoning is occasionitfiy confused^ and its dL 
gressiona souu'times irrelevaat, it is impossible to deny it 
the praise of vu&t reading and e^ftensive information on va¬ 
rious subjects of polite learning and recundiie antiquity. It 
quickly came to a second edition, and has aUo been pub¬ 
lished in an abridged form. It did not however escape 
without Eome severe animadversions. 

The learned world at Cambridge was at that time divided 
into two parties: the polite scholars and the philologists. 
The former, at the head of which were Gray, Mason, &e. 
superciliously confined all merit to their own circle, and 
looked down with fastidious contempt on the rest of the 
world* It is needless to observe that Dr, Taylor belonged 
to the latter class. Dr, Hurd, a member of the former, a 
writer of celebrity, and eminent For his aUachment to War- 
burton, of whose “school’* he was a distinguished disciple, 
in a most unjustifiable pamphlet, published the same year, 
1755, and directed against the amiable and xnodost Joruii 
steps out of his way to express his contempt of Taylor, 
which was but the prelude to a more severe attack from 
Warburton hbuself* Our author t ill his Elemvnls had ex¬ 
pressed his Opinion that the persecutions which the first 
Christians experienced from the Komaii emperors pro¬ 
ceeded not from any peculiar disapprobation of their te¬ 
nets, but from a jealousy enteruiued of their nocturnal as¬ 
semblies, In expressing this opinion, Taylor did not men¬ 
tion, and perhaps did not even think of \Varburton : but aa 
the latter in his Divine Legation had derived these persecu¬ 
tions from another source, the absurdities of Pagan religion 
and the iniquities of Pagan politics ; the holding, and much 
more the publishing, of a contrary notion by any contem¬ 
porary was too great an offence for that haughty dogmatist 
to pass with impunity^ His prefaces and notes were, as 
was wittily observed of him, the established places of exe- 
ciuion for the punishment of all who did not implicitly 

^ The DlTrocft of Jorti a fiioiillar ns a tc^hol^r : tbiA reachod Llie carp of 

to that or Taflqr, fie hul dtjiod to the other, nho ftUh s fr^nfeneiit peon-. 
dLSjteiit rrom Werburtao^t ttrABgo, ifld Jjar to onr entte 

ROW exploded b^pniheeii on the on the i object, Df* re.|>nrt* 

siTtnt of £ika» in the dth JEaeid, ed to Tixve replied that he did not re> 

Tbu real pxld to hare bee a collect er^r saifing that X>r« Warburton 

fivem bf Tailor wai a a Apiaion w'hieh wai no scholpr, hut that indeed he bod 
he had throitii out in company dero* always so, 

f atory to tbe chinctof of Warburio* 
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adopt his sentimentSf and having occasion soon after (in 
175S) to publish a new edition of that celebrated work, he 
seized that opportunity to chastUc Taylor, with ah the 
virulence, wit, and ingenuity of distortion, which he could 
comitian 

An attack so insolent and unprovoked could not injure 
the established character of Dr* Taylor, or ruffle hi* tcin- ^ 
per, and he wiijely abstained from taking any notice of it. 
There appeared however in 1758 a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Impartial Uumarks upon the preface of Dr. Warburton, 
in wuich he has taken unr'omLnon liberties with the cha¬ 
racter of Dr. 'J'aylor;’* but it is said to be a poor perform¬ 
ance, tiic only information which it contains being the 
anecdote in the preceding note as to the real origin of the 
dispuie. Taylor seems at this lime to have been better 
employed than in controversy, as the second volume of his 
** Dtiinosthenes’* appeared in May 1757, and in the fol¬ 
lowing July he was made a canon residentiary of St* PauUs* 
For this appointment, which was the surtunit of his prefer¬ 
ment, he warf' indebted to hb steady and active patron lord 
Granville, who was now a member of administration* Jo 
consequence of this dignity, he resigned the ofEce of regis¬ 
trar, in 175S, and quitted Cambridge to reside in London, 
Here he still proceeded to collect and arrange the mate¬ 
rials for the first volume of his Demosthenes^, but the ex¬ 
pectations of the learned were frustrated by his death, which 
took place on the I4th day of April, 176G, at his house in 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. He was buried in the 
vault under St.Paurs, under the litany desk, where is an 
epitapli. 

Dr. Taylor used to spend part of his summers in liis na¬ 
tive county, taking for that purpose a ready-furnished 
house, in which he might enjoy the society of his friends. 
For several years he rented the curate’s house at Edge- 
mond, liis equipage in the meau time standing at Hveiy in 
the iieigltbouring town of Newport. 

As Dr. Taylor bad been for many years in the receipt of 
an ample; and even splendid income, it might have been 
expected that he should die in affluent circumstances. But 
this was by iio meant the case* He lived in a handsome 
style, and expended a Urge sum of money in books. His 

* Tiif («o Totunin; of Demoirhenet tikte and cooTcricd the tb/ri 

are now void an iha ent and tecond. volumv into the G»t* 

Tli« liar* lupplUnt wn/t 
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library at the time of his death was Urge and valuable. 
'I'hiSj with the residue of his fortoiiej for the support of 
a-rt exhibition at St. he bet^ueathed to the school 

where he bad received his eiiucation ; rejferving, howererj 
to his Iriend and physician Dr, Askew all his MSS. * and 
such of iils primed books as contained his marginal anna^ 
tatioi^s. The use which A>;kew made of tins bc<]uest has 
been severely cfensuved. The Utter clause was enforced 
with ttie utmost ri^onr, so as to include a vast number of 
hooks, which the testator intended to form part of his do¬ 
nation to the schools; and Dr. Askew isthonglitto have been 
Ntiil Qtore reprehensible in pulling into Reiske^s hands the 
indigested and onBnUhed mass of papers 'belonging to 
TayIproposed lirst voluine^ who printed thenn just 
he had received them, and then attacked the critical skill 
of their author, 

111 private life, Dr, Taylor’s character was extremely 
amialde; his temper renridrkably social, aod his talents 
fitted to adorn and gladden society. The ei^ea ten our of 
his employments furnished him with an unttUerrupted flow 
of spirits. Though he was so studiously devoted to letters, 
—though as an intimate friend and feliow-collegian of hU 
informs us, if you called on him in college after dinner, 
you tyere sure to find him sitting at an old oval walnut 
table, covered with hooks,—yet when yon began to make 
apologies for di^iturbtng a person so well employed, he 
immediately told you to advance, and called out, “ John, 
John, bring pipes and glasses/’ and instantly appeared as 
cheerful and good-humoured as if he had not been at all 
«ftgaged of interrupted* Suppose now you had staid as 
long as you would, afid been entertained by him most 
agreeubiy, you took your leave and got half-way down the 
stairs, ^but recollecting somewhat that you had to say to 
him, you go in again; the bottles and glasses were gone^ 
the books had expanded themselves so as to re-occupy the 
whale table, and he was just as much buried in them as 
when you first came in/’ 

He loved a game at cards, and we are told that he 

* TboH oa philoLoflcat dubjeclt hinu, of modam cuatoois flcriTed: Fin^m 
«er4 fluid to tlio U(iivitr«itj of CaiD- Gniiuian and Roman antiqint/t^ Bono 
briilgv^ on Dr* Ask^w'n Be-, tm^ular instaiicea of wfiich ho hat 

tfdcff thcflc. our Hoihivr liaif msitiy pa- (her« adduced, Vanout psrticulart 
port on iiilijijota of Enj^luh amlquity. Htpectin^ hit A3SK. ar# in ^r. Ki* 
tn hl« Civj] Low, p, ^7^ h« intfmioipf cholfl’i .Aaecdotei.’* 

■ plentiful coUectiun wh^cb bad bj 
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played well* He was also an eifcellent relater of a story, 
of which he had a large and eiitcrtahitig collecuon ; hut 
like most story-tellers was somewhat too apt to repeat 
them: His friend, the facetious and good^ humoured Henry 
Hubbard of Emanuel, with whom he greatly associated, 
would sometimes, in the evenings which they used to past 
alone together, use the freedom of jocosely remonstrating 
with him upon the subject, and when the Doctor began one 
of his anecdotes, would cry out, “ Ah, dear Doctor, pray 
do not let ns have that story any more, I have heard it S 9 
often;’' to which Taylor often humourously replied, 
** Come Harry, .let me teh it this once more,” and would 
then go on with his narration. Many other curious anec*- 
dotes of Dr* Taylor, with much of his correspondencep 
may be seen in Mr, Nichols’s third volume along with the 
lives of many of ids learned contempornriesJ 

TAYLOH (Silas), an able English antiquary, who Is in¬ 
troduced by Anthony Wood with an alms Domville or 
D’<*mvjllr, we know not why, was the son of Sylvan us 
Taylor, one of the commissioners for ejecting those of the 
clergy, who were culled ** scandalous and insufficient mi¬ 
nisters,” and oi^e of the pretended high court of justice 
for the trial of Charles L Silas was born at Harley near 
Muchwenlock in Shropshire, July is, and after 

some education at Shrewsbury and West minster-schools, 
became a commoner of New-Inn-hall, Oxford, in 1641. 
He had given proof of talents ht to compose a distinguished 
schoUr, both in the classics and mathematics, when hit 
father took him from the university, and made hjm join 
the parliamentary army, in which be bore a captain’s com-*, 
mission* W'hen the war was over, bis father procured him 
to be made a sequestrator of the royalists in Herefordshire, 
but although he enriched himself considerably in this 
office, and had a moiety of the bishop’s palace at Here¬ 
ford settled on him, he conducted himself with such kind¬ 
ness and moderation as to be beloved of the king’s party^ 
At tiie restoration, he of course lost all he had gained as 
the agent of usurpation, but his mild behaviour lu that 
ungracious office was not forgot, and by the interest of 
some whom be had obliged, he was appointed commissary 
of ammunition, at Dunkkk, and about 1665 was made 

' <if Shrewibury, 1810, lOcoOi m wry well *rit^ 

tep piticle^ wiiicb li;kV£ fMlLQwcO in'tbe preceding acCOianU 
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keeper of the king's stores and storehouses for shipping, 
&c. at Har^^ich, The protiU of this situation were proba^ 
bly not great, for he was much in debt at the time of ius 
death, which occasioned his valuable culiectiuns and MS8. 
to be seized by his creditors, and dispersed as of no value. 
He died Nov* 4, 1€7S, aud was buried in the chancel of 
the church of Harwich, 

He appears to have been an early inquirer into the an- 
liquides of his country, and while in power ransacked tbo 
libraries of the cathedrals of Hereford and Worcester for 
valuable MSS., among which was the onginnl grant of king 
£dgar, whence the kings of England derive their sove-^ 
reignty of the seas. This was printed in Heldcn’s M:vrtj 
clausum,** He left lar^e materials for a history of Here- 
fordtliire, which Dr. Rawliuson understood lo have been 
deposited in lord OKfonrs library; but in the Uarleian 
catalogue we find only part of his history of Herefordshire 
at the end of M8, 67tj6, and extracts from Doomsday, 
No, 6856, Mr. Dale, who publislied a ** History of Har¬ 
wich” from Taylor*s papers, in 1730, speaks of these coU 
lections as being iaUty, if not in the iiands of sir Ed¬ 
ward Harley of Brompion-Brian, grandfather of the first 
earl of Oxford, The only work Taydor published, was the 
History of Gavelkind, with the etymology thereof j con¬ 
taining also an assertion, that our English laws are, for the 
most part, those that were used by the ancient Rrytains, 
notwithstanding the several conquests of the Homans, Sax¬ 
ons, Datieii, and Normans. With some observations and 
remarks upon many especial occurrences of BrUit>]i and 
English history. To which is added, a short history of 
William the conqueror, written in Latin by an anonymous 
author in the time of Henry 1,” Lond, J663, 4to. in this 
work he carries both the name and custom of Gavelkind 
further back than was done by his predecessor on the same 
subject, Soinner, In alt material points he coufirnts the 
opinion of Somner, who answers his objections in mar¬ 
ginal notes on a copy of his book, which, with a correct 
copy of his own, is in Canterbury library* Taylor's work 
we should suppose of great rarity, as no copy occurs in 
Mr* Gough's collection given to Oxford, or in that sold in 
London* Wood says, that Taylor wrote mauy pamphlets 
before the restoration, but as they were without his name, 
be did not think proper to acknowledge them* He speaks 
also of Taylor's abilities not only in the theory, but prac- 
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lice of music, and as a composer of anthems, and the editor 
of** Court Ayres, &c*'* 1665, Svo, printed by John Play- 
ford* Hi'i ujimc, however, seems to have escaped the at^ 
tcntioii of uur musical historians.' 

TAYLOR (Thomas), one of the most eminent and 
learned ot' the puritan divines, was born at Richmond in 
Yorkshire, in LSTG, and was educated at Christ*s-coSlcge, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow, and acquired 
great fame for his literary accomplishments. He was 
ciioscn Hebrew l^^cturer of his college. At what time he 
took holy orders is not mentioned, but he appears to have 
incurred censure for non-conformity in one or two instan¬ 
ces, On leaving the university, he settled first at Watford 
in Hertfordshire, then at Reading in Berkshire, and after- 
ward:j, in 16^5, he obtained the living of St, Mary Alder- 
tttanbury, London, which he retained for the remainder of 
Lis life. In his early days he bad preached at PauTs crosa 
before queen Ehzabetji, and afterwards before king James, 
and was every where admired and followed for the pLain- 
nesA, per:}picuity, and soundness of his doctrines, and the 
great 3!cui and earnesstness with which he laboured in the 
j^astural office for the space of thirty years. White he par¬ 
took of the sceai, comtnoti to all his brethren, against 
popery, he was also an avowed enemy to Arinlnianism/antT 
Autinomianism, He died in tlie beginning of 1632, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and was interred in St. Maty’s 
church* Lidgh, Fuller, Wood, and all his contemporaries 
unite in giving him a high character for learning, piety, 
atid usefulness. He was likewise a voluminous writer; hia 
works, mo^t of them printed separately, were collected iii 
3 vo!s. fol. 16^9. Tiiey consist of coinmentarles, which 
were generally the substance of what he bud preached on 
particular parts of scripture; and single sermons, or trea¬ 
tises. He and Dr. Thcimas Beard of Hunungdmi, were 
joint compilers of that singular and once very popular col- 
lecrion of sEories, entitled ** The Theatre of God’s Judg¬ 
ments,” 1648, &c. fob* 

I TEDES(HL SeeTUDESCHI. 

TEISSIER (Antuonv), a learned and laborious French 
wrker, was born at Montpellier Jan, 28, 1532. He studied 
at Lunel, Orange, and other places, and having acquired 

* Alb. Ox fol. IE,—r^jjhy. 

■ Ltfe to ItM Wvrkt.—Ciatlc'4 at tbe end .of bit Mirlyiolo^.-^ 

FulLsr^t WurUiitfe."—AUi- Ox. toI. I. 
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a Icnowleclgfi of Greek, Hebrew, aind theology, lie went to 
Paris, where be formed an acquaintance wiih some euii^ 
nent men of the day, Pelisson, Conrart, Menage, and 
others, and on his return received the degree of doctor of 
Jaws at Bourges. He then went to Nlsmes, and practised 
at the bar, became a counsellor of the city, and a member 
of the Protestant consistory, and a member also of the 
newly-founded academy. In L6S5, on the revocation of 
the edict of Nant 2 , he found it necessaiy to retire to Swit^ 
zerland, and finally to Berlin, where the elector of Bran- 
denburgb gave biai the title of counsellor of embassy, and 
historiographer, with an annual pension of 300 crowns, 
which was afterwards increased. He died at Berlin, Sept^ 
7, 1715, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He pub¬ 
lished several translations, from the works of St, Cbrj'- 
sostom; the lives of Calvin and Beza, from the Latin of 
Galeacius Carraccioli, and of Francis ^pira ^ the eloges of 
eminent men, from Thuanus, of which tJiere Imve been four 
editions, the best that of Leyden, 1715, 4 vuls. 12mo; 
the epistle of St, Clement to die Corinthians, fron:t the 
Greek; a treatise on martyrdom, from the Latin of Heideg¬ 
ger, &c. &ic^ This useful work k entitled Cata^ 
logus auctorutn qui libroruni catalngos, iudices, bibliothe¬ 
cas, virorum literatorum elogia, vitas, aut orationes fune- 
bres scriptis consign a runt,” Geneva, 4to, with a 

supplement, hi 1705, This is a greatly improved edition 
of Labbe’s “ Bibliotheca Bibiioihecarum/* * 

TELEUIUS (Bernard), a modern philosopher, was bom 
at Naples in 150 S, and received the first part of his edu¬ 
cation at Milan, where he acquired a perfect knowredgo 
of the Latin and Greek languages. After passing two 
years at Rome, wber^ he made great prohetency in polite 
Jearning, he removed to Fadna, and applied with inde¬ 
fatigable assiduity to the study of mathemaucs and philo¬ 
sophy. He very judiciously employed matheitiaticai learn¬ 
ing in explaining and establishing the laws of ph^^stes, and 
was particularly successful in investigating truths before 
unknown in the doctrine of optics, Accusramed to mathe- 
luaiical accuracy, he grew djssatisfictl with the conjectural 
explanation of natural appearances given by Aristotle, and 
expressed great surprise that this pliilosopher should have^ 
be^, for so many ages, followed in his numerous errora 


» yicfifoiij t&l. V.—Mweri. 
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by so itiany leo^rned meiTj by whole nations, and almost by 
the whole human race. He pursued his researches with 
great ingenuity as well aa frcedotn^ and wrote two books 

On Nature/' in which he attempted to overturn the phy¬ 
sical doctrine of the Peripatetic school, and to explain the 
phenomena of the material world upon new principles. 
When this treatise was hrst published at Home, it obtained 
great and unexpected applause, and Telesjus was prevailed 
upon by tlie importunity of his friends at Naples, to open 
a school of philosophy in that chy* The Tetesian school 
soon became famous, not only for the number of its pupils, 
but for the abilities of its professors, who distinguished 
themselves by their bold opposition to the doctrines of 
Aristotle, and by the judicious manner in which they dis¬ 
tributed their labours, in order to enlarge the boundaries 
of natural knowlodge. The founder of the school was hi^hlv' 
esteemed by ali who were desirous of studying rtauife 
rather than dialectics; and he was patronized by several 
great men, particularly by Ferdinand duke of Nuceri, But 
bis popularity soon awakened the jealousy and envy of the 
monks, who loaded him and his school with calumny, for 
no other odence than that he ventured Co call in question 
the authority of Aristotle, The vexations which he suf¬ 
fered from this quarter brought on a bilious disorder, which, 
ill 15SS, terminated in his death. 

Althaugb, during the life of Telesius, his innovations 
were patiently borne, both in Home and Naples, after his 
death his writings were proscribed in the Index Expurga- 
torius of the inquisition, Notwkhstandlng which, his phi¬ 
losophy continued to have many admirers, and bU works 
were republished at Venice in by his friend Anto- 

nius Persius, who also wrote a compendium of his philoso¬ 
phy in the vernacular tongue. Besides his principal work, 
De Natura llermn, On the Nature of Things,” he wrote 
on the air, the sea, comets, the milky way, the rainbow, 
colours, respiration, sleep, and other subjects. Lord Ba¬ 
con has given a brief explanation of the philosophy of 
Telesius* 

The physical system, which Telesio* attempted to lub- 
stitute in the room of the snbdeties and Actions of the Sta^ 
gyrite, was founded upon the Parinenidean doctritie, that 
the lirst principles in nature, by means of which all natural 
phenomena are produced, are cold and heat» The sum or 
hia theory is this: uiatter, whicJi is in itself incapable of 
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action, and admits neither of i|icrcase nor diminution, is 
acted upon by two contrary incorporeal prtneipfes, heat 
and cold. From the perpetual opposition of these, arises 
the several forms jn nature; the prevalence of cold in the 
lower rej*ions producing the earth and terrestriat bodies; 
and that of heat in the superior, the heavens and celestial 
bodies* All the changes of natural bodies are owing to 
this conflict; and according to the degree in which each 
principle prevails, are the different degrees of density, 
resistance, opacity, moisture, dryness, which are found 
in different substances. In the heavens heat has its fixed 
residence, without any opposUiou from the contrary prin^ 
ciple: and within the earth, and in the abyss of the sea, 
cold remains undisturbed, beat not being able to penetrate 
thither. At the borders of each of these regions, that coii^ 
test between the opposite principles begins, which h car^* 
vied on through all the intermediate space. Ail animat and 
vegetable life is from God. This system, which Telesius 
evidently borrowed from Parmenides, is but a baseless fa¬ 
bric raised upon a fanciful con version of mere attributes 
and properties into substantial principles, and did not long 
survive its author, who would have deserved credit for the 
boldness of his attack upon the principles of Aristotle, had 
he avoided constructing anew system of natural philosophy, 
liable to the same objecttoti which he had brought against 
that of Aristotle, * 

TELL (Wiluam), one of the heroes of Swiss liberty, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, a man of pro¬ 
perty, and of good, though not distinguished family, was 
an inbabhant of the pillage of Burgelti tn the country of 
UtI, In 1307 he was one of the persons engaged in the 
conspiracy against thte Austrian government. The baiUB^ 
^or governor, Hermau Gesler, either from a suspicious dis¬ 
position, or having received some intimation of an impend¬ 
ing insurrection, resolved to ascertain who would most pa¬ 
tiently submit to his dominion. For this purpose he is said 
to have raised a hat upon a pole, as an emblem of liberty, 
and commanded Tp]l, among others, to pay obeisance to 
it, “ The youth Tell,” says Muller, ** a friend to freedom, 
disdained to honour in a servile manner, and on an arbitrary 
command, even its emblem.” Then it was that, according 
to the current story, Tell was commanded by Gesler to 
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aboot an znow at an apple placed on the bead of hU own 
son ; and, thougli reluctant, compelled to do it, by the 
menace o( immediate death, both to him and the infant if 
be should refuse^ Tell cleft the apple without hurting the 
child I but could not uefraio from informing the tyrant that, 
had his aim proved leas fortunate, he had another arrow in 
reserve, which be should have directed to the heart of his 
oppressor. By this manifestation of his courage and sen^ 
tiinenis, he induced the bail dF to confine him ; who, after¬ 
wards, mistrusting the friends and relations of Tell, re¬ 
solved to carry him out of the country of Uci, across the 
take of Lucern; though contrary to the acknowledged pri¬ 
vileges of his countrymen. On the lake, as they nyere 
crossing, a violent storm arose ; and Gesler, who knew 
Tell to be very skilful in the management of a boat, or¬ 
dered his fetters to be taken off, and the helm committed 
to him. Taking advantage of this circumstance. Tell 
steered the boat close to a rock, leaped upon a 6at part of 
it, scrambled up the precipice, and escaped* Gcsier aho 
escaped the danger of the water, but, landing near Kus- 
iiacht, fell by an arrow from the bow of Tell, whose skill 
he thus proved a second time, to his cost. Gesler thua 
perished by the indignation of a private man, without any 
participation of the people, and before the day appointed 
for their insarrectioii. Tell retired to Stauffacher, in tlie 
canton of Schwitz, and on the new year’s day ensuing, all 
the Austrian governor:! were seized and sent out of the 
country. In 1354, forty-seven years after this event* Tell 
is supposed to have lust his life in an inundation at Burgeln. 

A chapel has been erected by hiEb^countrymen on the 
spot where he resided, and another oti the rock where hti 
landed : but, from the simplicity of the*people, and of the 
times in which he lived, no particular honours or emoI 
meuts were assigned to his progeny, who appear to have 
lived in obscurity. , The last male of his race, of whom we 
have any account, was John Martin Tell, of Attinghausen, 
who died in 16S4* Hts descent in the female line became 
extinct in 1T2Q< Grauser, a Swiss writer, long ago re¬ 
marked the resemblance between the incident of the apple, 
as commonly related of Tel), and that told of Tocco, a 
Dane, by Saxo Grammaticus; and from this coincideiice, 
some have supposed the latter, at least, to be 'fictitious y 
this, however, doca not amount to a proof* It is possible, 
VoL. XXIX*. O 
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though perhaps, not^ probable, that it may ih&vo jiB|tpeiieil 
twice.^ ^ i' ^ 

TELLIER (Fiuk^ois MtcuEt ls), marquU^deXeuiiQti^ 
hy which title h« i» genemUy bnuwnt was born^iit Rarii{ 
January IS, 1641. Be waa son UUhekl&TelUeri 
aecreUry of statCi and afiofwardi chancellor of f ratfce,' and 
keeper of the seaU. fhe great credU and power‘<^i«ho 
father gave an early irUroductioo to the son into theoffioci 
of tiate, and he was only twenty^ three when the irevefsioii 
of the place of war-minuter wu assigned to him* .dib 
vigilance, activity, and application, iounediately marked 
a man of ^^nperior talents for buMoeas; a&d ^two 
yeara afterwards, in 1666, he succeeded hU father a3>K> 
oret^y of. state, la 166S he was appointed po&t-iNstef*^ 
general, chancellor of the royal orders^ and grand vicar of 
the ordc^rs of ISt. La;sarns and Monut^Carmel; *w all which 
places be fully justified the Brat coaceptHm of his talnhta^ 

' By his advice, and under his care, was huiU the royal kos-^ 
plial of invalids ^ and several academies .were foilrxled'for 
education of young men of good families in tbemtlitafy 
)Uiie« After the death of Colbert, in 168^, Louvois we* 
appointed superintend ant of buildmga, arts, and niHanfacr 
itpres,. Amidst thin variety of occupatioos^ to which b&s 
proved itself fully equal, be shone most particularly 
Kt the direction of military affairs^i He estaUisited uag4^ 
iatroduced a-^scipliue which waa ftlt wkh^tiil^ 
yanta^ in every deportmenl of the army* He aevemi 
tiaies acteil in person aa grand master of the^ordfianee, wxi 
In that branch of duty signalized bis judgment and energy 
no less than in every others The force of hk geeius, wwl 
the auccess of his moat arduous undertakings, gained him 
an extreme ascendant over the mind of Louis XIV. but he 
^liased hispowe^ and treated bis sovereign with abaughti- 
which created disgust and hatred ia all who saw it. 
pne day, on returning from a council, where he had^been 
.very ill received by the king, be expired in his.own apar^ 
meiit^ the victim of ambitton, giief, and vexation*, .Thi* 
l^pened when he was no more than fifty-one, the I6tk 
of July, 1691, ' 

,, IL^u^ts, with all his talents, was not regretted either by 
^be king ojt the courtiers* HU hanh disposition, and vety 
hi^Lighty mauDers, bad irritated every one against him. Be 

> Muller*# Hut. of Svittcritsd, vot. 1. p. 61L 
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may'dho bft rrprOMhcd far the cruelties exercised in the 
Palatinate, and for other sanguinary proceeditiga. He 
hot to be outdone in any severities* “ If the enemy 
bami one viHiige within your government^*’ said he, in a 
letter to^the mariihal de Bonders, “ do yon burn ten in 
hia” Yet, notwiibatantling every exception which may 
juittly be made to his character, his talents were of more 
adr^itage than his faults were of injury to his country. In 
no CM of hfS bnocessors was found the same spirit of detail, 
united vrkh complete grandeur of views; the same prompt 
fchude of executioH in deHance of all obstacles ; the same 
firmness of dHcipUne, or the same profound secrecy in de^ 
sign. Yet he did not support ill fortune with the same 
Brmness as bis msster. When the siege of Coni was raised. 
He wribd the tli^ws io Louis XIV. whh tears in his eyes* 
** Yw artf'eabily depressed,*^ said the king j “ it is not 
didionltto perceive that you are too much accustomed to 
auocesai. t, who have i»een the Spanish troopv within the 
^rit, em not so easily cast down/* His sudden 
ilefitli is' inefilianed by mad am e de Sevign^, in her lettdrv^ 
in her o#ti diaraeterisuc style. He is dead, then;—thib 

gf^at minister, IhU man of so high consideration; whose 
Nicole says) was of such extent; who was the 
centra of so fnany affairs* How much bui^iness, how mafiy 
designs; how raany secrets, bow many interests to de- 
veic^'t 1 How miiny wars commenced, how many fine 
atralM of- cheea to make and to manage 1—Oh, give me 
tftft df litttd linre ;—1 would fain give check to the duke 
of' Savoy, obeek-mate to the prince of Orange.—No, no; 
Jnot a mometit. Can we reason on this strange event ? No, 
truly y we mtltt retire into our closets, and tliere reflect 
Ai^on 4t i*’ 

A'book entitled Testament politique du marquis de 
Louvois,’* was published iti bis name, IB95, in l2mo, but 
the author of it was CourtfU, and no just judgment of the 
marquis can be deduced from such a rhapsody. He left 
prodigioua wealth, a great part of which he owed to bis 
i#ife, 'Anne de Souv.^, marchioness of Courtenvaux, the 
richest heiresa then in the kingdom.' 

TCLLilCR (Michabl), a celebrated Jesuit, was born 
December 16, 1643, neafVtre in Lower Norm a udy, and 
sifter teaching the belles lettree and philosophy with credit, 

i Hist. 
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rOK gradually to the highest o:ffices in bis society^ was ap-^ 
pointed confessor to Louis XIV< on the death of father de 
la Chaise^ t709, and chosen an honorary mem her of the 
academy of inscriptions and belles lettres* He procured 
tlie constitution Unigenitus, engaged warmly iu the dis¬ 
putes which arose concerning that bull^ and after theking^s 
death, in 1715, was banished to Amiens, and then to ia 
FI ecbe, where he died, September 2, 1719, aged seventy- 
six. His works are, “ Defense des nouveaux Chri^tiens et 
des Missionnaires de Ja Chine, du Japoii^ et des Indes/' 
12mo« This book made much noise. Observations aur 
]a potivellc Defense de la Version Fran^ise du Nouveau 
Testament imprlm^ u Mons,*’ Rouen, 16S4, Svo. The 
latter is an apology for M* Mallet’s writings. Father Tel- 
lier was author of several other works, particularly the 
Delphtn Quintus Curtius, which is esteemed. *^He did not 
belong to the same family with 'J^oliier, mentioned in the 
preceding article. ^ 

TEMPESTA (Antonio), a Floreniioe painter, was born 
at Florence in L555, and was a disciple of John Strada, or 
Stradanns. He proved in many respects superior to his 
master, and especially in the fertility of his genius, and llie 
vast number and variety of his figures* He painted chiefly 
landscapes, animals, and battles. He invented with ease, 
and execated with vigour i but not always with delicacy 
of colouring* He died in 163Q, at the ago of seventy*hve. 
He somettoies engraved, but his prints are not prized in 
proportion to his paintings* ’ 

TEMPESTA (Peter), otherwise called Molyn, and 
Pietro Mulier, another artist of note, was born at Haer-^ 
lexn iu 1637, and according to some authors, was the dis¬ 
ciple of Snyders, whose manner be at first adopted, and 
painted buntings of different animals, as large as life, with 
singular force and success* He afterwards changed both 
bis style and subjects, and delighted to paint tempests, 
storms at sea, and shipwrecks, which he executed ad¬ 
mirably, and therefore got the name, by which he is gene-> 
rally known, of TxiMPESTa, After travelling through Hol¬ 
land he went to Rome, and having changed his religion 
from protestantlsm to popery, became greatly caressed as 
an artist, and received the title cavaliere. After passing 
some years at Rome he visited Genoa, where he was bker 
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wise fciglily hononred, and fuHy employed, but appears to 
have lost all sense of principle or shame } for, in order to 
marry a Genoese lady, be caused bis wife, whom be had 
left at Rome, to be nkurdcred. This atrocious adair being 
discovered, he was sentenced to be hanged, but by the 
intervention of some of the nobility, who admired his ta¬ 
lents, his sentence would probably have been changed to 
perpetual imprisonment. From this, however, be con¬ 
trived to escape, after being conhned sixteen 3^ear3, and 
died in 1701, in th^ sixty^Fourtli year of his age. It was 
from this crime that he obtained the name of P«Tao Mu- 
UER, or De MuLJliftlBUS. His pictures are very rare, and 
held in great estimation, and those he painted in priaoA 
are thought to be of very superior merit. He executed 
also, by the graver only, several very neat prints, in a 
style greatly resembling that of Vandcr Velde* They con¬ 
sist chiefly of candle-light pieces, and dark subjects. ^ 

TEMPLE (Sir William), a very eminent statesman and 
writer, was the son of sir William Temple, of Sheen, in 
Surrey, master of the rolls and privy-counsellor in Ireland, 
in the reign of Charles IL by a sister of the learned Dr. 
Henry Hammond. His grandfather, sir William Temple, 
the founder of the family, was the younger son of the 
Temples, of Temple-hall, in Leicestershire. He was fel^ 
low of King's college, in Cambridge, afterwards master of 
the free-school at Lincoln, then secretary successively to 
sir Philip Sidney, to William Davison, esq. one of queen 
ELizabeth^s secretaries, and to the celebrated earl of Essex", 
whom he served white he was lord-deputy of Ireland. In 
160^, upon the importunate solicitation of Dr. James Usberj 
he accepted the provostship of Trinity college, in Dublin; 
after which he was knighted, and made one of die masters 
iu chancery of Ireland. He died about IG2G, aged se¬ 
venty.two, after having given proof of his abiltues and 
learning, by several publications in Latin. 

The subject of the present memoir was born in London 
in l$2Sf and first sent to school at Penshurst in Kent, 
under the care of his uncle Dr. Hammond, theu minister 
of that parish. At the age of teu he was removed to a 
school at Bishop Stortforo, iu Hertfordshire, kept by Mr« 
Leigh, where he was tau^t Greek and Latin. At the age 
of fifteen lie returned and remained at home for about 
two years, from some doub!s, during these turbulent timeM, 
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to th« propriety of sending him to my mlvqimtY; ^ies« 
having been removed, be was about; two years idfter> 411 ' 
tered of Emanael eollege^ Cambridge^ midtr the tuition 
of the teamed Codworth.. His father lateeiding him ^for 
political life, seems not to have thought a residence 
here necessary; and therefore about l64Ti or t648| sdnt 
him on hift travaK While on big way to France he liaiied 
the Isle of^Vight, where bis majesty Cikarlei h wb» then a 
prisoner i and there formed an attachment to Boiothy, se* 
cond daughter of sir Peter Osborn, of Chtoktiand, in Bed- 
fordi^hirej^hom he afterwards married. 

H» traveU extended to France, EioLland, Flanders, ind 
Germany; during which he acquired a facility in spe<thin(r 
and reading those modem languages, which then foimed 
a necessary accomplishtnent in a atatesmao. Jet 1554^ .on 
his return, he married the abo^e'^tnentumed Mrs* Oshorti, 
and passed bis time for some years with hit father and fj- 
nlly in Ireland, improving himself in the atudy qf bislory 
and philosophy, and cautiously avoiding any empkn'uvent 
during the usurpation. At the re^oratton, mitSfiQ, bf vas 
chosen a member of the convention tn 1 ml and, biuI hr^t 
distinguished himself by opposing the poU*bill| a Ycry un¬ 
popular Ttiinisienal measure; which be c|fd wuh ao much 
Independence of spirit, aa to furnisii a presage of his fulhre 
ch«iracter. In the succeeding parliament, tn leet, be was 
chosen, with his father, for the county of C^rlaw, wliere 
be distingtiUbed himself by voting and speaking iodif- 
ferentiy, as he approved or disapprovi^ th^^^T me^iaiMfc<!, 
without joining any party, lu 1662 he was chenen one of 
the commisBionera to be sent from that parltamenr to the 
king, and took this opportunity of waiting >oii the lord 
lieutenant, the duke of Ormond, then at LopdoD,iuid seems 
at the same tune to have now formed the design of quitting 
Ireland altogether, and residing in England, ft was ne-^ 
cessary, however, to return to Ireland, where on aaenond 
interview with the duke ofOiinoiid, ttien at Dahlhe 
duke made eittraordinary professioiw of rcspeict for b^, 
complaining, with polite irony, that he was tim only man 
-in Ireland who hod never aaked him any thing: and when 
he found him bent on going to England, inaitted on giving 
him Jetteri of vecommendation to Claren&oo, the iord« 
chancellor, and to Arlington, seeretgry of smte. 

This recoiomendation was^eifcctual with both these 
•tateimen, as well aa with the king, although be wsa not 
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^no^edi^^ employed. Sir WiUiaiti TetnpW wu nefer 
forgetful of ihiH* obttg&tlon : be coottutiUy kept tip a cdt-.' 
reipondisnce* witli tbe duke of Ormond, .ond sftervranli 
jealously defended him agaiuet the attempt of the e«.rl 
of Em^x to displace bim.from the goverament of Irelupd, 
In tbe mean time, during hta interFiews with lord Arjiag- 
ton, who- aeema to have htul Uib promotion at heart, 
took occasion to hint to bia lordsiup^ that iT hla majesty 
thongiit him worthy of any empLoyment abroad, be should 
be happy to accept it; but begged leave to object to (be 
northern climates, to which he hud a great aversion, L^rd 
Ailntgtott expressed his regret at ibisi hocause the place 
of envoy at Sweden was the only one then vacant. ^In 
146 J, however, about the commencement of (hehrst DuAich 
war^ lord Arlington communkated to him that hU tnajoety 
wanted tO'seod a person abroad upon an a&ir of great kn* 
poitanoe, and advised huu bo accept the olSer, wbfthec in 
aU respects agreeable or oat, as it would prove an< intro* 
duotiofo to hu p^jesty^s service. This buEinesi fvas 
crec cotumissioit lo ihe biibop of Munster, for the puipose 
'OfiooncluditTga treaty between the king and him$ by which 
the bi$bop4bo(tld he obliged, upon receiving a ceriain film 
of money, to mia hii majesty immediately in tbe fWaa with 
HoJJuid. SirlViUiam made no scruple to «acef)A^tbiS’ 0 ()ai- 
miBsion, wbiuh be executed with speed tnd'succeEiiMd hi 
the gtost private, manner, without an/train oc o^&cisd oba- 
rwct^^. Id ^July he began bis journey to Coe8v^lt,^4nd 
jvoi long'ofter tttwae known publidy, that he^had in o riery 
fow days oonoUided and signed tbo treajiy idhere, lo which 
bis perfect koewladge in Latin, urhiob bebid retaioeddFraB 
of .110 lutlp advantage to him, the bishop 4K>nToraiiig Ml oo 
otbei' laiigiiage. After signing -the treaty, be went bo .Brns- 
aelsijsaw the brst payment made, aud receUed the npws 
tliat^hd bishop was in the held, by whtch/bbis uegQtla|ion 
began £nt to be discovered ; but no persoe suspected 4he 
itpm bo died m it; and be continued privately at Bruisels 
oeill it woe whispered to the marquis Castel-Eodrigo the 
^'goMemor, that^he came upon sooie particular errand {which 
^ be fam then at hbcrty toowa). Tbe governor immediately 
iiae/^ttouletire hU acquaintance, and that be might see biin 
^private, to whioh he easily consented. Soon after a 
commiufon was aoQt him to be resident at Brusselsi, a situ- 
>diaon which'be.had long contemplabed with pleasure, and 
i lui commiiBinD'was, accompanied with a baronet^s patent 
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Sir WillUm now sent for hU family (April 1666); but, 
before tbeir arrival, was again ordered to Munster, to pre^ 
vent the bishop's concluding peace with the Dutch, wiilcb 
be threatened to do, in consequence of some reuilssneas in 
the payments from England, and actually signed it at Cleve 
the very night sir William'Temple arrived at Munster. On 
this he returned to Brussels; and before he had been there 
a year, peace with the Dutch was concluded at Qreda^ 
Two muntbs after this event, hU sister, who resided with 
him at Brussels, having an inclination to see Holland, he 
went thither with her incognito, and while at the Hague, 
became acquainted with the celebrated Penaionary De 
Witt* 

In the spring of 1667, a new war broke out between 
prance and Spain, which reudenng Brussels a place of in¬ 
security, as it might fail into the bands of the French, he 
sent his family to England, hut remained himself iiinil the 
end of the year, when the king ordered him to return pri¬ 
vately to England, and in his way to go secretly to the 
Hague, and ^concert with the states the means of saving 
the Netherlands* Sir William, whom, Hume says, philo¬ 
sophy bad taught to despise the world, without rendering 
him unfit for It, was frank, open, sincere, ^perior to the 
little trick* of vulgar politicians; and meelitig in De Witt 
ivUh a man of the tame generous and enlarged sentiments, 
he immediately opened his master's intention!;, and pressed 
a speedy conclusion. A treaty was from the first nego¬ 
tiated between these two statesmen, with the same cordi¬ 
ality as if it were a private transaction between intimate 
companions. Deeming the interests of their country the 
same, they gave full scope to that sympathy of character 
which disposed them to an entire reliance on each other** 
professions and engagements. The issue was the famous 
triple alliance between England^ Sweden, and Holland, 
which being ratified Feb* 15, 1663, sir William Temple 
had orders to return to Brussels, and promote the treaty 
of peace between Frarice and Spain, then carrying on at 
Aix-la*Cbapeltc* He was accordingly setit thither in April, 
as hi* majesty^* ambassador-extraordinary and mediator, 
and brought the affair to a happy conciusion* Soon after, 
he was sent ambastador*extraordinary to the Staies-Gene*^ 
ml, with inscructloii* to confirm the triple alliance, and so- 
licit the emperor and German princes, by their ministerB, 
to enter into iw Being the first English ambassador that 
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had he^n thf;re mnce king Jatnes's time, he was received 
And distinguished by every mark of regard and eaceem 
they could express for his character and person; and, by 
the good opinion he had gamed, able to bring the 
States into such measures, as^ M. de Witt said, be wm sure 
was not in the power of any other man to do. He lived in 
confidence with that great minister, and in conMant and 
familiar conversadon with the prince of Orange, then eight¬ 
een years old* Yet, although he had a dithentt part to 
act, he compassed the chief design of bis embassy, ill 
engaging the emperor and Spain in the measures that were 
then desired; but by this time the measures of Kts own 
court took a new turn ; and though be had observed a dis¬ 
position before, to complain of the Dutch upon trifling oc¬ 
casions, yet he suspected nothing till lord Arlington, in 
September 1^69, hurried him over, by telling him, as soon 
as he received his letter he should pm his foot into the 
stirrup. When he came to his lordship, whom he always 
saw the first, and with great eagerness desired to know the 
important aflkir that required his sudden recall, he found 
that his lordship had not one word to sny to him; nnd^ 
after making him wait a great while^ only asked him seve¬ 
ral iiidiiferent^questions about hU journey; and next day 
he was received as coldly by the king. The secret, how¬ 
ever, soon came out; and sir William Temple was pressed 
to return to the Hague, and make way for a war with Hol¬ 
land, which, less than two years before, be had been so 
much applauded for preventing by a strict alliance: but 
he excused himaetf from having any share in ii, which so 
much provoked the lord treasurer Clifford, that be refused 
to pay him an arrear of two thousand pounds, due from hts 
embassy. All this passed without any particular unkind- 
ness from the king; but lord Arlington's usage, so unlike 
to the friendship he had professed, was resented by str 
William Temple with much spirit. He nnw retired to his 
bouse at Sheen, and'employed this interval of leisure in 
writing his " Observations on the United Provinces/* and 
one part of his “MiscelUnies." 

In 167^, the king, becoming weary of the second Dutch 
war, and convinced of its unpopularity, sent ,tbr sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple, and wished him to go to Holland, with the 
offer of the king's mediation between France and the con¬ 
federates then »t War, which was not long after accepted; 
and in June 1674, lord Berkley, sir William Temple, and 
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»ir Lioline J«nkini» w^re decUred'ambossadonritid 
atora, and Nimeguen appalnted^ by general 
place of treaty- During sir Willtaui^sbi^liay at the Hapriief 
tbe prince of Orangey who -waa fond of speaking English^ 
and of English habH^^ constantly dined and $tippg<Lonce 
or twice a weok^ at bU house, William insenaiblj^ac- 
. quired his Highnesses.con6denee, and had a considerable 
Imnd in his marriage with the princess Mary, of which’he 
lta4 said so much in his Memoirs.*' One itistaneo of his 
employing bU in^euce with the prince, he used to recltou 
amongst tbe good furtmies of bis life^ ^ Fit:e Englishmen 
happened to. be taken and brought to the Hague whilst^be 
was tbei;e, and in the prince's absence, who »€redinmedi^ 
ately tried, and condemned by a council of^war, for de¬ 
serting their colours; some of bis servants hid- thi& eUTi^ 
oaity to visit their unfortunate countrymen^ aiKi'oaine 
home wkh a deplorable f»tory, that, by wiiat they hkd 
heard, it seemed to be a mistake and that they werSiUll 
like to die innocent^ but, however, that k was without te- 
=xned 3 ^, that their graves were digging, and they wure'^to 
be .shot ne^ morning. Sir William Temple lefc notbtng 
unatteoipted to preveiit their sudden eicecutioa; and sent 
to tbe officers to threaten them, that be ^oiiJd eomplaiti 
fir&t to. the prince, and tlieti to the king^ whoy he 4at Sure, 
would demand reparation, U' so many of hia subjects-suf¬ 
fered unjustly: but nothing would move them, till he- niatle 
it bis last inquest to reprieve them one day, during which 
the prince happened to come within reach of returning an 
ttnswei^ to a message he sent, aFid they were releaeed. The 
first thing they did was to go and look at ^eirNgraves (-and 
the next, to come and thank sir Witliaoi Tepiple upon their 
knees.' ^ j.. = r: j.-': 

' In July 1676, he removed bis family to ^jimegnen^ ^bere 
he passed, that year without making-^any prcftreis •iif^the 
treaty, which, owing to various eircumaiaTTces, sHaa-CbeA^ at 
a stand; and, the year after, hie son was' sc^^over with 
lettevs from the lord treasurer, to order hitn -io reiurw knd 
eucceed-Mr. Coventry in - bis ^ place of secretary of'^statc, 
- which the latter naade eotne difficulty of resigning,'unless 
be had^ leave to name' hit^-succ^uor, which < iho -Mog - re¬ 
fused-^ Sir William Temple, who ww not atidntioda-^ilhe 
' ehwtg&at this time^ requested hit majesty wouLd^ defef it 
' iifttU all. parties were agreed, and the treaty be wstisl^n 
t cQnceraod in concliided. This business bowevei^ teqtivved 
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Ills presence in Eogland^ and he did not return to Nime* 
^uen that year* About the same time the prince of Orange 
eetneoTcr and married the lady Mary,, which seems to have 
oocaikined .a»coolness between bit Wdliani Teitipk and lord 
Arlington^ the latter being offended at »jr William's inti- 
with the lord treasurer Osborn, wbo was related to 
lady Temple, they two being the only persons intrusted 
vrjfh tb&effau' of the marriage. 

}n the mean itme^ in X67B, the king, finding that a&irs 
were not lihely to come to any conduiion with France, sent 
for sir Williiun Temple to the council, and told him, that 
he intended he ahould go to Holland, in order to forjii a 
Maty of alliance with the States; and that the purpose of 
it should be, like the triple leegue, to force both France 
and Spain to accept of the terms proposed. Temple was 
aorry to find this act of vigour qualified by suen a regard 
to France, and by sucb an appearance of indifference and 
neutrality between the parties* He told the king, that the 
resolution agreed on, wa^ to begin tbe war in cunjunedon 
wUh all the confederates, in case of no direct and imme- 
dtnto answer from France; that thU measure would sattsfy 
tile prince, the allies, and the people of England; advan- 
UgOfi which could not be expected from such an alliance 
with Holland alone ; that France would be disobliged, and 
Spain likewise; nor would tbe Dutch be bOtiafied with such 
a faint imitation of the triple league, a measure concerted 
when they were equally at league with both parties. For 
theae reasons sir William Temple declined the employ¬ 
ment ; and Lawrence Hyde, second aon of the chancellor 
Clareudon, was sent in his place; and although tbe mea- 
flure was not palatable to tbe prince, the States concluded 
the treaty in the terms proposed by tbe king. Just after¬ 
wards ve find the king a little out of humour with sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple; and when the parliament would aot pass 
tbe sup^iea without some security against the prevalence 
of the popish party, tbe king thought proper to reproach 
Tempie with his popular notions, os be termed them; and 
asked him bow he thought tbe House of Communs could 
be trusted in carrying on the war, should it be entered on, 
when in the very comoiencement they made luch decUra- 
tions ?. Sif William, however, wa« riot daunted by 'this re- 
pfoftch; atid when tbe king, thwarted by his parUioient, 
began to lend an to the proposals of the kii^ of France, 
wbo offered him great turns of moneyi. if be would consent 
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to France's makhiff an advantageous peace wkh the allies,‘ 
air William, though pressed by his majesty, refused to have 
any concern in so dishonourable a iiegociation. He in** 
forms us that the king said^ there was one article proposed, 
which so incensed him, that as long as lie lived, be should 
never forget it What it was, sir William does not men-^ 
tion ; but dean Swift, who was the editor of his works, in^ 
forms us, that the French, before they would agree to any 
payment, requirf^d as a preliminary, that king Charles 
sliould en[ra<Te never to keep above 8000 rei^ular troops in 
Great Britain T 

Sir William appears frequently to have retired from 
courr disgusted with the fluctuating counsels which pre¬ 
vailed there, but was ever ready to lend hia aid to measures 
which bore the appearance of public advantage? and in 
July 167S, upon the diacm-ery of the French design not to 
evacuate the Spanidi towns agreed on by the treaty to be 
delivered up, the king commanded him to go upon a third 
embassy to the States, with whom he concluded a treaty, 
by which England engaged, upon the refusal of the French 
to evacuate the towns in forty days, to declare immediate 
war with France: but, before half that time was runout, 
one Du Cros was sent from our court into Holland, upon 
an errand that again embarrassed the relative state of af^ 
fairs; and s'uch sudden and capricious changes in our 
councils, which sir Williatn Temple had seen too often to 
be astonished at, increased his growing distaste to all pub¬ 
lic employmeuL 

111 1679 he went back to Nimeguen, where the French 
delayed signing the treaty to the last hour; and after be 
bad concluded jt, he returned to the Hague, from whence 
he was soon sent for to enter upon the secretary's place, 
which Mr. Coventry was at Use resolved to part with; and 
my lord Sunderland, who was newly come into the other, 
pressed him with much earnestness to accept. He very 
unwillingly obeyed his majesty's commands to come over, 
as he had long at heart a visit he had promised to make 
the great duke, as Soon as his embassy was ended; having 
begun a particular acquaintance with him in England, and 
kept up a correspondence ever since.. Besides, having ao ill 
succeeded in the designs (which no man evermore steadily 
purt^ued in the course of his employments) of doing his 
country the best service, and advancing its honour and 
greatness to the height of which he thought it capable, be 
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resolved to ask leitve of the king to retire. At tbis time^ 
indeed, no person could engage m public adkirs with * 
worse prospect i the PopUb plot being newly broke out, 
and tbe parUament violent in tbe persecution of it, 
tliougb it is now generally allowed to have been an absurl 
imposture. Ojt these accounts, although the king, who, 
after the removal of the lord treasurer Danby, whom the 
parliament sent to tbe Tower, bad no one with whom he 
could discourse with freedom on public affairs, sir Wiiliam^ 
alarmed at tbe unlversat discontents and jealousies which 
prevailed, was determined to make his retreat, as soon aa 
possible, from a scene which threatened such confusion. 
Meanwhile, as be could not refuse tbe confidetice with 
which his master honoured him, he represented to the 
king, that, as the jealousies of the nation were extreme, it 
was necessary to cure them by t^ame new remedy, and to 
restore that mutual confidence, so requisite for the safety 
both of the king and people ^ that to refuse every thing to 
the parliament in ibeir present disposition, or Co yield 
every tiling, was equally dangerous to the constitution, at 
w^etl a$ to public tranquillity; that if ibe king would intro* 
duce into his councils sueb men as enjoyed the conRdcivce 
of bis people, fewer concessioiTs would probably be re* 
quired ; qr if unreaspnable demands were made, the king, 
under liie sanction of such counsellors, might be euabled, 
with tbe greater safety, to refuse them; and that the heads 
of the popular party, being gratified with the king’s favour, 
would probably abate of that violence by which lliey en¬ 
deavoured at present to pay court to the multitude* 

The king assented to these reasons; and, in concert 
with Temple, laid the plan of a new privy-council, without 
whose advice he declared himself determined for the future 
to take no measure of importance. This council was to 
conalst of thirty persons, and was never to exceed that 
number* Fifteen of the chief officers of the crown were 
to be continued, who, it was supposed, would adhere to the 
king, and, in case of apj extremity, oppose tbe exorbitance* 
of faction. Tbe other half of the council was to be com¬ 
posed, either of men of character, detached from the court, 
or of those who possessed chief credit in both Houses. 
The experiment seemed at 6rst to give some satisfaction 
to the people; but at Shaftesbury vraa made president of 
the council, contrary to the advice of sir William Temple, 
the plan upon the whole was of little avail Temple oftcu 
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joined them, though he kept hitoself detached froin pobtfe 
bufineta. When the bill was proposed for poUing restne^ 
uotii on the duke of York, aa auccetsor to the thteiil!^,' 
Shaftesbaiy thought them'ifisufhcient, add was for n tottti 
exclusion; but sir William Temple thought iHem so rwpjt 
rbuS as even to subvert the constitution; and that shathles, 
put upon A Popish successor} would not af^erwards 
easdj' cast off by a Pnitestanti ^ ^ 

^ lu'lfiSO, when "the council was again eharrged, sir WtI^ 
liam gradually withdrew himself, for reasons which be bni 
assis^d in the third part of his Memoiri; but itoon after 
tbc'^^ng'sent for hitti'again} and pro|K)sed bis going am^ 
baandor^into Spaiiv and gtring credit to an ulliance pre^ 
tended eO'be irfade with that ctomr^ agamst the meefinj^ 
of the'pari ism ent; bat when bis equipage was alntbst 
Teadyi'the king changed his mind, and told hfiu, be woiitd 
have^him defer fa is journey till the end of the' trer&sibn'of 
patltament, of which he was chosen a member fortbe^UAl^ 
Venity of Cambridge^ and 'in which the factions 'r^ii sb 
Inghy tkit he saw it impossible to bring them to atry rehi-* 
poiv’ Tbe duke of York was sent into SeodimdM that 
would not satisfy them, nor any thing boi a bill cf extiti- 
siofT, agatest which he always declared hknself}' being 
legaJ fwan^'and Said, his endeavaurs should ever be to unite 
the ro^al'lhmdyi but that be would never enter into any 
counsels to divide them* This famous bill, after lodg cOtr^ 
tests, was thrown out, and tbe parliament dissolved ( and 
it was upon bis majesty^s taking this resolution without the 
advice of hia privy-council/contrary to what he bad pro^ 
mised, that sir William Temple spoke so boldly there, and 
waa so il)*‘nsed for taking that liberty, by some of thosli 
friends who had been most earnest in promoting the last 
change* Upon this be grew qaite tired with public bust* 
ness, refused the offer he had of serving again for the unw 
versity in the next parliament, that was soon after called 
and met at Oxford, and was even uneasy with the name of 
a privy^counaeDor, but this he soon got rid of| for the 
duke being returned, and all tbe councils changed, lord 
Suhddriand'f, Etsex^a, and sir William Temple*! names 
were by the king's order all struck out of the couitciLbook 
together. On this occasion he informed bis 'majesty that 
be would li'^e the rest of his Ufe^ as good a subject as'any 
in his kingdom, but never more meddle with public affairs. 
The king assured him that he was pot at all angry, and 
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veben he caine nnc^ tbe ndgh-^ 
b^rbood ot'' with : nor wa« }««s attentioa 

ihfiMm to fiir WilUB4iivby biug ^amos, who uaed to addrou 
N^^iMiv<r£alk>Li/to hiin-^theffTiQoieni he saw hiiu outer th« 
of tW'paia€<&«t^ RicfaoaovtL. 4 

thb retiremvjrit, which occurred in 1685^ sir WiL 
Temple'COIIunocd a year ai Sheeo, and, bailing pur- 
chained a tiinall s^cat called Mooi'-Parlt, neir Farnbam iu 
^mrey^ wbioh he preferred for ita retirement, and the 
b^fl^y.iaad pieuMtoi: situation, and heii>g mueb^ afflicted 
wid}^ and broken with age and indrmitie^ be^re* 

a<ilve^,to iiaaa the reaMi|ndeF of hin life there ; and in 
yeml^r hi hi» way thitber^. waited pn king Jamea^ 

then^at:W^ndsofi. .and begged bis favour and (urotectioti to 
i;pe ithat 1 would/always live a good subject,' but, whatever 
happened, never enter again upon any public einployment; 
lifud desired hk |Ui»j.e4ty never to give credit to whatever ke^ 
might hear to tbe^ contrary. The king, who used to say 
air Wdihitn Tcpipie\ character wa^i always to be <believed, 
p^mked him^what he desired, made hint some reproached 
not^^Qi^ing iiito his i»!rvice, which he said waa Ilia own 
kopt:bUword as faithfully to sir Williaoi Tern- 
p1^. oah^didj^o bis majesty durtug the turn of affairs that 
apon, after followed by the prince of Orange’s cooling over^ 
which;H,sajd to.have been so great a secret to bitu, that he 
was not.only wholly unacquainted with it, but one of the 
last ipau Jil England that believed it, 

. At the time of this revolution in 1638, Moor Park grow-’* 
ing: Ulisafe^ by lying in the way of both armies, he went 
back ^ tbe hppse he had given up to hU son at ^heen, 
wlKHh he would not permit to go and meet the prince of 
Orange at bis landing, as this might appear a breach of 
hia engagement, never to join in any measure that seemed 
to divide the royal family^ After king James’s abdication, 
and the prince’s arrival at .Windsor, however, sir Wilbaru 
Temple went to wait upon bis highness, along with his som 
On this occasion the prince pressed him to enter into hia 
service, and to be secretary of state; said, it was in kind- 
i)^S,to him that be h&d not been acquainted witit hh dc* 
aign ; canae tq him two or three times at Sheen, and leve- 
raf of his friends made him very uneasy, in urginghow 
piuch\tbe prince (who was his friend), his country, and his 
neligiotii inust suffer by his obstinate refasal to engage in 
their defence i adding, that his con duct would give the 
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world an unfavourable opinion of Ms great undertaking, 
and make them mUtruiit some bad design at the bottom, 
' which a man of lits truth and honour did not care to be 
concerned in. Sir William, however, continued unshaken 
in his resolutions, although very sensible of the trouble and 
uneasiness the prince and all bis friends expressed; and 
was the more anxious to return to his retirement at Moor 
Park, about the end of 1689, that he might be less exposed 
to similar solicitations. 

From that time he employed himself wholly in the cares 
and amusements of a country life, and saw little company, 
but had the honour of being often consulted by king Wil¬ 
liam in some of his secret and important affairs, and of a 
visit from h5m in his way from Winchester, and used to 
wait upon his majesty at Richmond and Windsor, where 
he was always very graciously received with that easiness 
and familiarity, ana particular cgnhdeiice, that had begun 
in Holland so "many years before* 

Sir William Temple died towards the end of 1700, in his 
seventy-second year, at Moor Park ; where, according to 
express directions in his will, his heart was buried in a sil¬ 
ver box, under the sun-dial in his garden* TJiis aun-dial, 
we are told, was opposite to the window whence be used 
to contemplate and admire the works of nature with his sis¬ 
ter, the ingenious lady Giffard * ; who, as she shared and 
eased the fatigues of bis voyages and travels during his 
public employments, was the chief delight and comfort of 
his retirement in old age, as be had the misfortune to lose 
his lady in 1694* As to hia person, bis stature was above 
middle size: he was well-set and well-shaped ; bis hair 
chesnut brown, bis face oval, his forehead large, a quick 
piercing eye, and a sedate and philosophical look. Those 
who have endeavoured to set sir William^s character lo the 
best tight, have allowed him to have -had some tincture of 
vanity and spleen* Bishop Burnet has painted him most 
unfavourably, allowing him to possess a true judgment in 
iJ] affain, and very good principles with relation to govern* 
ment, but in nothing else* The bishop adds, that he 
seemid^to think, that things were as they are from all eteir* 
nity; at least, he thought religion was ht only for the mob* 
He was a great admirer of the sect of Confucius in China, 
who were atheists themselves, but left religion to the rab* 

* Lftdy Oiffu4 divd JA tt th« age of Si* 
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ble.^ He wai a corrupter of atl that came near him i and 
he deftvered himself up wholly to study, ease, and plea- 
sore*'^ Burnet's dislike to sir Willtain Temple aeeitia, 
therefore, to have arisen from a very sufficient cause; 
from his holding and propagating irreligious principles; but 
this, others have not only doubted, but peremptorily de¬ 
nied, and have cited his beautiful letter to lady Essex, as ^ 
proof of his piety* Burnet, however, we perceive, allows 
him to have been a great statesman ; and, in the very next 
words to those just cited, refers hia reader for “ an account 
of our aFatrs beyond sea, to his letters; in which,-^ says 
Burnet^ “ they are very truly and fully set forth*” 

Sir William Temple was not only a very able statesman 
and negotiator, but also 'a polite and elegant writer* As 
many of his works have been published, at dlFeretit times, 
as amount to two volumes in folio; which have also been , 
printed nflore than once in octavo. His ** Observations 
upon the^ United Provinces of the Netherlands,’* were 
published in one volume, Svo, in 1672. His Mtscella- 
nea,” consisting of ten tracts upon different subjects, were 
originally published in two volumes, Svn. One of these 
tracts is upon ancient and modenvlearning; and what he 
advanced there, as it in some measure gave occasion to, so 
it involved him in, the controversy, which was soon after 
agitated here in Ejigland, concerning the superiority of 
the ancients and the moderns. His Memoirs” also, of 
what had passed in his public employments, especially those 
abroad, make a very interesting part of his works* They 
were written in three parts; the first of which began with 
Ijis. journey to Munster, contained chiefly hia negotiations 
of the triple alliance, and ended with his first retirement 
froiii public business, in 1671, a little before the second 
Dutch war. He began the second part with the approaches 
of the peace between England and Holland, in 16TS, and 
concluded it with his being recalled from Holland in Fe¬ 
bruary 1673-9, after the conclusion of that of Nimegueu. 
The third part contains wbat passed from this peace to sir 
William's retirement* The second part of these Me¬ 
moirs” Was published in his life-time, and, it is believed, 
with his consent; though it is pretended that they were 
written only for the use of his son, and sent into the world 
without his knowledge* *i'he third part was published by 
Swift, in 1709, many year's after his death. The first 
VoL. XXIX, P 
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part was never pubHsbe^ at all; and Swift, in the preface 
to the third, tells us, that Sir William often assured 
him he had burnt those Memoirs; and for that reason was 
content hU letters during his embassies at the Hague and 
Aix^la-Chapelle (he might have added Munster) should 
be printed after his death, to supply that loss^ What it 
was,*' continues Swift, that moved sir Wiliiam Temple 
to burn those first Memoirs, may, perhaps, be conjectured 
from some passages in the second part formerly printed;. 
Ill one place the author bas these words : * My lord Ar¬ 
lington, who made so great a figure in the former part of 
these Memoirs, was now grown out of all credit,’ In 

other pans he tells us, * That that lord was of the ministry 
which broke the triple^alliance, advised the Dutch war and 
French alliance^ and, in short, was at the bottom of all 
those ruinous measures which the court of England was 
then taking; so that, as 1 have been told from a good 
band, and as it seems very probable, he could not think 
that lord a person fit to be celebrated lor his part in for¬ 
warding that famous league, while bo was secretary of 
state, who had made such counterpaces to destroy h* ” 

In 1693, air William publLshed an answer to a suundlons 
pamphlet, entitled ** A Letter from Mr, du Cros to the lord 

-This Du Cros bore very impatiently the chafacter 

which sir William had given him in the second part of his 
“ Memoirs,** and wrote the above letter to abuse him for 
it. In he published An Introduction to the History 

of Englandin which some few mistakes have been dis¬ 
covered, as his speaking of WiUiatn the Conqueror abolish¬ 
ing the trial of camp-fight, or duel, who, on the contrary, 
introduced it. Not long after his death, Dr. Swift, then 
domestic chaplain to the earl of Berkley, who lived many 
years as an amanuensis in sir William Temple's famify, 
published two volumes of his Letters/' containing an ac¬ 
count of the most important transactions that passed in 
Christendom, from 1667 to 1672; and, in 1703^ a third 
volume, containing Letters to king Charles IL the prince 
of Orange, the chief ministers of state, and other persons,'* 
in t>etavo. The editor informs us, that these papers were 
the lant of this or any kind, about which he had received 
his particular commands; and that they were corrected by 
himself, and transcribed in his life-time. The whole of 
hit works were handsomely reprinted in 4 vols, 8vo, in 
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SJr WiJIiarri Temple had one son, JOHN Temple, esq. » 
man of great^abilities and accomplishinents, and vsfJjOi floon 
after the Hevolution^ wai appointed secretary at war by 
king- William ; but he had scarce been a week in that of- 
iice, when he drowned himself at London^hridge. This 
extraordinary affair happened the I4lh of April, 
when Mr^ Temple, having spent the whole morning at bis 
oftice, took a boat about noon, as jf he designed to go to 
Greenwich ; when he had got a little way, he ordered the 
waterman to aet him asihore, and then ftnlshing some dis¬ 
patches which be had forgot, proceeded. Before he threw 
himself out, he dropped in ihe boat a shilling for the water* 
man, and a note to this effect: 

My folly in undertaking what I was not able to per¬ 
form, has done the king and kingdom a great deal of pre* 
judJee. J wUh him all happiness, and abler servants than 

John Temple.” 

It WAS thought, at first, that he meant by tliis, his Inca* 
pacity for the secretary ship at war, whicJi he bad asked the 
king leave to resign the day before ; but the tact svas, that 
he had been tneUncholy for some mouths before, and the 
great prejudice to the king's affairs, menLioned in bis note^ 
could not he occasioned by mistake committed in a place 
in wbich he had yet done little or nothing. Another cause 
of his melancholy is assigned, which carries more probabi¬ 
lity. General Richard Hamilton behig upon suspicion 
cotifitved in the Tower, Mr. Temple visited him sometimes 
upon the score of a formtvr acquaintance: when dtscours- 
ing upon tlic present juncture of affairs, and how to pre¬ 
vent the elfui^ioti of blood in Ireland, the general said, 
“ That the best way was, to seri<i thither a persion in whom 
Tyrconnel could trust; and he did not doubt, if such a 
person gave him a true account of things in England, he 
would readily submit.” Mr. Temple communicated this 
overture to the king, who approving of it, and looking upon 
general Hamilton to be the properest person for such a 
service, asked Mr. Teodpte whether he could be trusted ? 
Temple readily engaged bis word for him, and Hamilton 
wof sent to Ireland ; but, instead of discharging his com¬ 
mission and persuading Tyrconnel to submit, he gucou^ 
raged him aj much as possible to stand out, and offered 
him his assistance, which Tyrconnel gladly accepted. Mr* 
Temple cobtracted an extreme meUacholy upon HamiU 
ton’s desertion; although the king assured him he was con- 
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vinced of his itinacence. Mr, Temple had married Made¬ 
moiselle Du Ptesjiia Hiiiiibatdllet, a French lady, who had 
by him two daughters, to whom sir Wiliiam bequeathed 
the bulk of his estate \ but with ibis express condition, that 
they should tiot marry FreuchmerL: natiou,’* says Boyer, 

** to whom sir William ever bure a general hatred, upon 
account of ihcir iinperiousuess and arrogance to foreigners.’^ 
Hume'a character of sir William Temple ia accurate and 
comprehensive. Of all the considerable writers of this 
age,” says that historian, Sir William Temple is almost 
the only one that kept himself altogether unpolluted by 
that miiudatlon of vice and licentiousness which over-^ 
whelmed the iialion,. The style of this author, though ex¬ 
tremely negligcnr, and even infected with foreign idiom!!, 
is agreeable and interesting* That mixture of vanity which 
appears in his works, is rather a recommendation lo them* 
By means of it,' we enter into acquaintance with the cha¬ 
racter of the author, full uf honour and humanity ; and 
fancy that we are engaged, not in the perusal of a hook, 
but in cunversaiion with a companion.” * 

TEMPLEMAN (PrfJEll), M, D, the son of an'eminent 
attorney at 1>oreliester in the county of Dorset, by Mary, 
daughter of Robert Haynes, was born March 17, 1711, 
and was educated at the Charier-house (not on the foun¬ 
dation), whence he proceeded to Trinity-college, Cam¬ 
bridge, Hud there took his degree of 6, A. with distin¬ 
guished repuiatioiu During his residence at Cambridge, 
by his own inclination, in conformity with that of his pa¬ 
rents, he applied himself to the study of divinity, with a 
design to enter into holy orders; but after some time, from 
what cause we know nor, he altered his plan, and applied 
hiQ^self to the study of physic. In 1736 he went to Ley¬ 
den, where he attended die lectures of Boerhaave, and the 
professors of the other branches of medicine in that cele¬ 
brated university, for the space of two years or more. 
AbouE the beginning of 1739, be returned 'to Loudon, 
with a view to eater on the practice of his profession, sup¬ 
ported by a bandsome allowance from bis father* Why be 
did not succeed in that line was easy to be accounted for 
by thdise who knew him. He was a man of a very liberal 
turn of mind, of general erudition, with a Urge acquaint- 

^ Biog. Blit.—Life prr5ii^ tu tht t-trlir c'ditiApri d hi* W«rki,— 

Worki. Sre Own pr«flxeil lo the edition ofTvn* 

ple't Works, 1814, Sto, enlarfi'd by the jimeut editor. ■ * 
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unce fitnong the learned of different professions, but of an 
iodoEent, inactive disposition; be could not enter into 
juntos with people that were not to his liking; nor cuUU 
vate the acquaintance to be met with at tea^uhlciji; but 
rather chose to employ his time at home in the perusal of 
an ingenious author, or to spend an atuc evening In a se¬ 
lect company of men of sense and learning, lu this he 
resembled Dr. Armstrong, whose limited praeucc itv Eiis 
profession was owing to the same cause, lu the latter end 
of lT50he was introduced to Df* Fothergill (by Dr* Cu¬ 
ming,) with a view of instituting a Medical ISociety, iii order 
to procure the earliest intelligence of every improvement 
ill physic from every part of Europe *. At the same period 
he tells his friend, ** Dr. [Vlead ha^i very generously offered 
to assist me with all his interest for succeeding Dr. HalJ at 
the Charter’'house, whose death has been for some time 
CYpected* Inspired witfi gratitude, 1 liave ventured out of 
my element (as you will plainly perceive), and sent liiui an 
ode.^* Dr Templeman^s epitaph on lady Lucy Meyrick 
(the only EnglUb copy of.verses of his writing that we 
know of] is printed m the eighth volume bf itie “ Select 
Collection of Miscellany Poems/^ 1781^ Iti 176J he pub¬ 
lished the first volume of “ Ctiriod^ Remarks and Observa¬ 
tions in Physic, Anatotny, Cliinirgery% Cheiui^try, Botany, 
and Medicine, extracted from the History au^l Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sci^ncei^ at Paris;'* and die second 
volume in the bucceeding year. A third was pruinbed, but 
we believe nevef prinlt:d. It appears indeed that if he had 


^ extract rnim on^ hli Jctleri 
wHl pva •Anift idea uf thif vtich 

□errr took effect. ** \ i<p<p-nt (he wholfl 
afternoon yutenlftf Whlh Dr. Fothfr- 
gill in teillin^ ttie ptxn of o\h clriign^ 
wbkb in iliQtt i« ibit^ by m eettlcd rw- 
Ulxr oorr«fpoDcjcnce in th«: principal 
c]t(»of EiiTopa, to li»v« the mewl early 
intflll^ncft of the impmvttinenii in 
obtiDiBtry, aDfttdioy, bornny, iihirnrw 
gery, with noaonotx of epidemkal di- 
aeaicfr ilnte of the weather, Tcmerk- 
nbl« ciMy, obKirvelHHit* nntJ nuefiit 
medieinet. a eociMy to be formed 
b»r« in iovni to meet rc^oUdy ouce « 
week, It which meeting ell pnpen lruil-» 
ipitted 10 bo read, nri4 tnob *■ an «p* 
primd of to lie publiabed in the Eng* 
liih languagOj in ih* nunner 'of our 
Philotophical Trantaetion*; * pam- 
pblat of fij. or fti. 6d. uDoa ia tbrie 


months. In A ^enrib of on 

ench of iliiisc hewlE* to extinct out uf 
the French MeihOiu* Oe^nian Epbe- 
&c. lULh Hhnll ap* 

penrto the anc^ety ti> W ii^eFnl iHicu- 
errlea or obfcrvAtiDns, and not Boffi- 
ciidiitiy knuwn ^ir aLtended Tho 

grOateiit ilifBcalty lying on ha i» the 
ctuiice of proper peraofnt lo eKecute 
tliit design j tome being loo much 
taken up in buoniffld.antl othmjnitlj 
exceptlonabiB being nntraciabie, 
pnfiuiDpiugui, aud oeerhearUig. The 
mOD of buaiqeflf* bovefer, will he of 
lomo uie to ua* iu comconiiieating re¬ 
markable Case* and occHrrencei' Such 
a work will rer^uire a grtai number of 
haniJ*i and, benidea good abitiiienv it 
will be netesiacy they ihguld be good 
■Qtl of men UKh^’ MS Letter to Dr. 
Cuming, 
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met with proper etigouragement from die public^ it was? 
hU tntciTtion to have extentied ilie work to twelve volunoe^t 
with an additional one of index» and that he wan prepared 
to publish two such volumes every^ycar. His translation of 
“ Norden’s Travels*’ appeared in the beginnin(j of 17S7 ; 
and in that year he was editor of Select Caries and Con¬ 
sultations in Physic, by Dr+'’Woodward,** ivo. On the 
c^tablishmenc of the British Museum in JT53, he was ap^ 
pointed to the office of keeper of the reading-room, which, 
he resigned on being chosen, in 1760, secretary to the 
then newly instituted Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commercep In 1762 he was elected a corresponding meai^ 
her of the Royal Academy of Science of Paris, and also of 
the eSconomical Society at Berne. Very early in life Dr» 
Tetnplemau was affiicted with severe paroxysms of an 
asthmsi which eluded the force of all that eithec his own 
skill, or that of the most euihient physicians then living, 
could suggest td him; and it continued to harass him till 
his death, which happened September 1769. He was 
esteemed a man of great learning, particularly with respect 
to languages; spoke French with great'"Buency, and left 
the character of a humane, generous, and polite member 
of society. 

It may not be improper to distinguish Dr, Teimplenian 
from Mr* Thomas Teuipieman, the author of Engraved 
Tables, containing calculations of the number of square 
feet and people in the several kingdoms of the World 
who was a writing-master ip the town of St* Edmund^s 
Bury, where he died May 2, 1729, Both are often con¬ 
founded, and the latter often appears in quotations with 
the doctor’s degree of the former. \ 

TENCIN (Claudia E, Alekiandrine, Gversi, pe), a 
lady of considerable talents, .took the habit of a religious 
at the monastery of Montfleun, near Grenoble, Becoming 
tired of that mode of life, she went to Paris, where she 
lived in the world, and solicited a bull from the pope to 
authorize thU uuusuVI proceeding. With cardinal Lam- 
^faertlni,.afterwards Benedict XIV. she was on good terms, 
and he gave her no molestation. Her house at Paris was 
the general meeting of all who had wit, or wished to have 
the ccedit of it, llie gaiety of her society was, however, 
disturbed by some unfortunate adventures; particularly by 
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ilie death q{ La Fresnaye, a counaellor of who was 
killed in her a[>urt[iient. MademoiselleTencin wa« prose¬ 
cuted aa concerned in the murder, and waa conhned hrst 
tu tile Cbatelet, and afterwards in the Bastille; but waa at 
length discharged as innocent. She died at Paris in 1749, 
being then a good deal advanced in years* She appeared 
as an author in several instances, and produced, i« Le 
Siege de Calais,” a romance of considerable delicacy and 
genius, though not without faults. 2. ** Meuioires de Com- 
miuges,” 12010 , another novel which has had its admiremfip 
A nephew of M. de Tencin, M. Font-de-veste, had some 
share iji both these productions. 3* “ Lea Malhanrs de 
rAmour,” a novel, in which some have supposed that she 
describes a part of her own history* 4. Anecdotes'of 
Edward IL” a posthumous work, puhlUhed in 1776. AU 
her works were published at Paris iu 17»6, in seven small 
volumes, t2mo. ^ 

TENIERS (David), a Flemish painter, was born at 
Antwerp, in 1582, and received the first rudiments of his 
art from iJie famous Rubens, who considered him, at length, 
as his most deserving scholar. On leaving Rubens, he 
Lf^^be ipucb employed; and, in a little time, was iu 
a condition to take a journey to Italy^ At Rome he fixed 
hituseif with Adam Elsheimer, who was then in great vogue; 
of whose manner he became a thorough master, without 
tiegleccing at the same tiufe the study of other great 
masters, and eiideavouring to penetrate into the deepest 
niysteries of their practice. An abode of ten years in Italy 
enabled him to become one of the first'in hU style of paint¬ 
ing; and ft happy union in the schools of Rubens and 
sheiuier formed in him a manner as agreeable as diverting* 
When Teniers returned to his own^ country, he entirely 
employed lumaelf in painting small pictures, filled with 
.figures of persons drinking,^ chetuisU, fairs, and merry¬ 
makings, with a nlitnber of country men and women* He 
spread so much taste and truth through his picture*, that 
few^patnters have ever produced a juster efFect* The de¬ 
mand for them was universal; and even his master Rubens 
thought them an ornament to hU cabinet, which was as 
high a complitnent as could be paid them* Teniers drew 
his own character id hi* pictures, and in all hts subjects 
every thing tends to joy and pleasure. He was always em* 
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ployed in copying afternaturcj whaisoeTerpresented itself; 
and be accustomed bt$ two sons to follow his example^ and 
to ptaint nothing but from that infallible model, by which 
means they both became excellent painters. These are 
the only disciples we know of this David Teniers, styled 
the elder, who died at Antwerp in 164?, aged sixty-seven.' 

TENIERS (David), sot] of tbe preceding, was born at 
Antwerp in 1610, and was nick-uatned The Ape of 
Painting;” for there was no manner of painting that he 
could not imitate AO exactly, as to deceive even the nicest 
judges. He improved greatly on the talents and merit of 
his father, and his reputation introduced him to the favour 
of the great. The archduke Leopold William made him 
genttematl of his 'bedchamber; and all the pictures of his 
gallery were copied by Teniers, and engraved by his di¬ 
rection. Teniers took a voyage to England, to buy several 
pictures of the great Italian masters fur count Fueiibsl- 
degiia, who, on his return, heaped favours on him. Don 
John of Austria, and tbe king of ^>paiti, set so grt^at a 
value on his pictures, that they built a gallery on purpose 
for them. Prince William of Orange hoj^ourcd him with 
bis ^friendship; Rubens esteemed his works, and assisted 
bim with his advice. In his thirty-fifth year he was in his 
zenith of perfection. His principal talent was landscape, 
adorned with small figures. He painted men,drinking and 
smoking, chemists, and tbei^ laboratories, country fairs, 
and the like: his small figures are superior to his large 
ones. The distinction between the works of the father 
and the son is, that in tbe son's you discover a finer touch 
and a fresher jiencil, and a greater choice of attitudes,' and 
a better disposition of 6gures. The fatlier retained some¬ 
thing of the tone of Italy in hU'^colouring, which was 
stronger than the son's, but his pictures have less harmony 
and union; besides, the son used to put at the bottom of 
his pictures, “ David Teniers, junior." He died at Ant¬ 
werp in 1694, aged eighty-four. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, 
that the works of this artist are worthy the closest attention 
of a painter who desires to excel in the mechanical know¬ 
ledge of hia art. His manner of touching, or what we call 
handling, has perhaps neyjer been equalled ; there is in bia 
pictures tiiat exact mixture of softness and sharpness, which 
is difficult to execute. 

■> i 
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His brother Abraham was a good painter; equals if not 
superior, to his father and brother in the expression of bis 
characters, and knowledge of the chUro<scuro, though tn- 
ferior in the sprigbiliness of his touch, and the tightness of 
lib pencil.' 

TEN ISON (Thomas), a learned and worthy prelate, 
the son of the rev, John Tenison, B. D. by Mary, daughter 
ofTbomai Dowson of Cottenham in Cambridgeshire, waa 
born at that place SepL 29, 1636. His father was rector 
of Mundesley in Norfolk, whence he was ejected for bis 
adherence to Charles L At the restoration, according to 
Dr. Kenuet, he became rector St Bracon-Ash, and died 
there in 1671, but Mr. Masters apprehends that he was rec-' 
tor of Topcroft in Norfolk in 1646, and by Le Neve we 
find that in 1712, his son, the subject of the present ar¬ 
ticle, at tiie cxpeuce of 340/. rebuilt the chancel of Top¬ 
croft church, where his father and mother are burled. 

Young Tenison was brst educated at the free-school at 
Norwich, which was then in great reputation, under Mr* 
Lovering, the master. Front this school, at the age of 
sevenieeji, he was admitted a scholar upon archbishop 
Barker's foundation, of Bene't college, Cambridge, where 
lie took his degree of A. B. in Lent term, 1656^7; and the 
study of divinity being at that time interrupted, at least as 
to its ordinary process, he began to study medicine, but 
on the eve of the restoration he procured himself to be pri¬ 
vately ordained at Hichmond in Surrey, by Dr. Duppa,' 
bishop of Salieburyi In 1660, the year following, he pro* 
ceeded M. A< and being by virtue of a pre-election, ad¬ 
mitted fellow of his college, March 24, 1662, he became 
tutor, and in 1665 was chosen one of the university 
preachers, and about the same titne was presented by the 
dean and chapter of Ely to the cure of St* Andrew the &reat 
in Cambridge. 

He had not long held this last situation before the plague 
broke out and dispersed the members of the college, and 
probably some of the inhabitants of his parish, but Mr. Te- 
nison remained in college, with only two scholars, and a 
few servants, during the whole of the calamity, and coti'^ 
scientiously performed bis parochial duties, without neg¬ 
lecting such precautions as the faculty at that time pre¬ 
scribed. Hia pariihionens were so sensibly struck with^this 

■ 
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e^ort of piety and courage, as to present him with a hand' 
some piece of plate when he left them in 1667- In rcmem^ 
braneeof their kindiiess, he gave them, a short time before 
his death, the sum of 50^. towards repairing th^ir churchy 

Jn this last nmntioned year, 1667, be proceeded B, D, 
He had for some time served his father’s cure at Bracon- 
ashe, and quitted St Andrew's in Cambridge on being pre¬ 
sented to the rectory of Holywell and Nedingwortb in Hun¬ 
tingdonshire, by Edward, earl of Manchester This noble¬ 
man bad before that time placed his son Thomas under .his 
tuition in the college, and afterwards appointed him his 
chaplain, in which relation he was likewise continued by 
lus successor, eari Uobert. About tlie same time he mar-' 
Tied Anne, daughter of Dr Richard Love, some time mas¬ 
ter of Beoe't college* In 1670 bis hrst publication ap¬ 
peared, under the title of The creed of Mr Hobbes ex¬ 
amined, in a feigned conference between him and a stu¬ 
dent in divinity/' Bvo. This, wbic*h is said to have been 
published to obviate an absurd calumny, that be was a fa¬ 
vourer of Hobbes, affords a very excellent refutation of 
that author's principles. 

In 1674, the parishioners of St. Peter's Manscroft, in 
Norwich, chose him their upper minister, with a salary,of 
lOOf. a year. In 1678 he published iiis Discourse of Idor- 
latry,^' and the year following, some unpublished remains of 
lord Bacon, under the tide Baconiana," with a preface 
giving an excellent analysis of his lordship's works. lit 16SO 
he took his degree of D. D. and in October of the same year, 
was presented by Charles 11. being then oue of his ma¬ 
jesty's chaplains, to the vicarage of St. Martin's in the 
Fields. Here he continued the measures which Dr. Lloyd 
his predecessor had adopted to check the growth of popery, 
and became the founder of our parochial charity-scbcioiL 
He also founded a library. Dr. Ken net says that tn this 
bfbee. Dr. Tenison did as much good as perhaps it was 
possible for one man to do, and the writer of liU life assures 
us that li^re were not above two persons in hiv parish who 
turned llotnan catholics while be was vicar. Indeed this 
large and important cure extending to Wbiteballj and the 
whole court, rendered an unusual portion of courage and 
pene'^^raitce necessary in watching the proceedings of the 
popish party, who had too many friends in the highest sta¬ 
tion, Dr, Teurson, however,^ undauntedly took his share 
in the controversy which their conduct produced, 'and was 
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»ooti marked as an antagonist not to be despised. In lG8 t 
he preaelietl and published A Sermon of DUcretion in 
giving aiius^^* which being attacked by Andrew Pulton^ who 
was at the head of the Jesuits in the Savoy, Dr, Tenison 
wrote a defence of it. tn June 1664 an attempt was made 
to ei»trap him into an obscure house, on pretence of liis 
receiving there some information respecting the murder of 
sir Edmondbury Godfrey; but by the precaution he teok, 
this design, whatever it might be, was defeated. In this 
year be published ^*The diSerence between the protestant 
and the SnetnUn methods,” in answer to a book written by 
a papist entitled The Protestant’s plea fora Socinian.” 
Ill the meai] time, in 1GS3, he had rivalled that party iu 
their grace of charity, by distributing upwards of 300?. for 
the relief of bis poor parishioners during the hard frost. 
He aUo now completed the designs before mentioned, of 
endowing a cbarity-school, and setting up a public library, 
both which still exist. 

In 1635, he attended the unfortunate duke of Monmouth, 
by his grace’s desire, both before, and at the time of hU 
execution; and Burnet tells us that he spoke to his grace 
with a freedom becoming his ataifon, both ai to theduke^s 
public conduct and private life, yet with such prudence 
and circumspection, as to give no ofFencei In 1687, Dr* 
Tejiison held a conference with Andrew Pulton, bis oppo* 
neiu before mentioned, respecting the protestant religion, 
a detail of which he afterwards published under the title of 

A true account of a Conference held about Religion at 
London, Septp 29, 1687, between Andrew Pulton*, Jesuit, 
and Thomas Tenison, D. D. as also that which led to it, 
and followed after it,” Lend. 1687. Soon after Dr. Teni¬ 
son published the following tracts, arising froni this con¬ 
ference, or connected with the popish controversy in ge¬ 
neral: ** A Guide in matters of Faith, with respect espe¬ 
cially to the Homish practice of such a one as is infallible 

pulton considered in his sincerity, reasonings, and 
autborlties; or, a just anaiver to what he has hitherto pub¬ 
lished in his true and full account of a conference, &c. his 
remarks, and in them bis pretended confutation of what he 
calls Dr. T.*s (Dr. Tlllotson^s) Rule of Faith ** I8ix Con¬ 
ferences concerning the Eucharist, wherein is shewed, that 

^ [}»dd, ia hJi Chiirch tJUtwj, mvationi tbk Andrew Fulton ilisfatlfi ud 
u diaiiDfuiibed oa\j foi hit coufdfence wilh Dr. TeaitoD. Dudd, rot. tU. 
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the doctrine of TvADSubstantiatlon overtiirows the proofs of 
the Cbristian religion,” from the French of La Placeite ; 
'^Tbe Difference between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome; in answer to a book written by a Ro^ 
matiist, entitled The Agreement between them and An 
Examination of Betlarmin^s tenth dole of hoJiries^^ O'f life^” 

About this time Dr< TeniKon preached a eernion at the 
funeral of the famous Nell Gwyne^ one of Charles JL’a 
mistresses, whom he represented as a penilcnt. This drew 
upon him some censure; and perhaps the measure was not 
a very prudent one, even supposing the fact of her peni¬ 
tence to be as be represented. tils enemies, however, 
could not hiive many just ohjections to whut he said, us 
they were reduced to the meanness of publishing a false 
copy of the sermon, against which Dr, 7"eEit5on advertised. 
In 1680 a considerable sum of money, v^e are not toJd by 
whom, wa« deposited in his bands, joinily with Dr. Simon 
Patrick, to be laid out in works of charity, according to 
their discretion; and after distributing same part of it ac^ 
cordingly in charitable uses, they settled the remainder a.s 
a kind of fund for angmentiug the intiufEcient uiaintenauce 
of poor vicars. This tliey managed themselves for some 
years, dividing the sum among twenty vicars, half 

of the diocese of Canterbury, the utber of FJly, at Uie equal 
rate of SL to each vicar; hut iti 1627 they assigned over 
the whole stock, amounting to 2400/. to sir Nathan Wright, 
lord keeper of the great seal, and other trustees, for the 
same purposes. 

Resuming his pen against popery. Dr. '[ eriisou now pub¬ 
lished five more treatises or tract!! on the subject, entitled 
“The Introduction to Fnpery not founded in Scripture;” 
“ An answer to a letter of the Roman catholic soldier;” 

Speculum Ecclesiaaticiim; or an ecclesiastical prottpec- 
live glass considered in its false reasouings and quotations 
“The incurable Scepticism of the Church of Home,” iratis* 
lated from Placetie; and “The Frotestani: and Popish way 
of interpreting Scripture, impartially compared, in anfiwer 
to Pax vobis, all in 4to, and published in 1688 or 
1689^ We are told that, notwithstaadlug his ^eal iu ^his 
cause, he was so much respected at court, that James II. 
was induced, out of regard to him, to uke oH the suspctifiioti 
which that infatuated monarch had laid upon Dr. John Sharp 
-Skaup, vobXXVlL p. 409 ); but there ia more reason 
to think that this, on the king's part, was an attempt at 
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'cancitialion^ «vhen he found hon^ unpopular that and hii 
other measures in favour of popery were* 

In the succeeding reign, Dr.Tenison is said lo have ac^ 
quired favour ai court, on account of his moderation towards 
the diijseniers. He was one of those who dwelt fondly on 
the hopes of a cum prehension^ as it was called, to be effect* 
ed partly by a review of the Liturgy* Immediately after 
the revjolution, he was promoted to be archdeacon of Lon¬ 
don, and was appointed one of the commissioners to pre¬ 
pare roalkrs tpwards reconciling the dissenters fur the con¬ 
vocation^ He even wrote a defence of it, entitled ** A Dis¬ 
course on the Ecclesiastical commissinn, proving it agree¬ 
able to the word of God, useful to the convocation, 

1689, 4to, but he soon found tbe main object to be un¬ 
attainable, neither party being satisfied with the proposed 
alterations in tbe liturgy. It was this endeavour to conci¬ 
liate the dissenters which is said to have induced queen 
Mary to solicit that he might have the bisbopric of Lincoln, 
to which he was accordingly nominated Nov. 25, 1691, and 
consecrated at Lambeth, Jan. 10 following. The writer of 
hts life, in 8vo, tells ua that the earl of Jersey^ then master 
of the horse to her majesty, endeavoured as much as pos* 
sibleto prejudice Dr^ Tenison in her majesty’s opinion, in 
order to gain her mterest for his friend Dr. John Scott, rec¬ 
tor of 8t* Gileses in the helds ^ and represented to her ma¬ 
jesty, who was speaking of Dr. Tunlson In terms of respect, 
that be had preached a funeral sermon, in which be had 
spoken favourably of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, one of king 
Charles lid’s mistresses. What then V* said the queen, 
** I have heard as much. This is a sign, that that poor 
tinfortuLiate woman died penitent^ for if 1 can read a man’s 
heart through his looks, bad she not made a truly pious 
and Christian end, the doctor could never have been in¬ 
duced to speak well of her.” 

He had not been seated in this see above two years, 
when, upon the death of Dn Marsh, he was oiFered the 
archbisjic>pric of Dublin ; but be mode it the condition of 
his acceptance, that the impropriations belonging to tbe 
estates then forfeited to the crown, should be all restored 
to the respective parish churches. The king thought this 
very reasonable, but the difficulties were found so great 
that Jt never could be carried into execution ; and instead 
of being translated into Ireland, bishop Tehisou was raised 
in 1694, upon the death of Dr. Tillotson, to the see of 
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Canterbury, Dr, Kennet observes, that upon tbe death of 
archbishop Tillntson, it the kolicitotts care, of the 
Court to tiJl up the see of Canterbury. ? The first person 
that seemed to be offered to the e)^ M the world, was Dr* 
Stilling fleet, bishop of Worcester; but bil^reat abilities 
bad raised some envy and ‘some jealousy of i#bnJ and, in¬ 
deed, bis body would not have borne the fatigues of sitch a 
station. Even the bishop of Bristol, Dr, Jobrt HaJI, mas¬ 
ter of Fembroke college, Oxford, was re comm ended by a 
great party of men, who had an opinion of his |fc«t piety 
and moderation. But the person most esteemed by their 
majeaiiesj and most universally approved by the ministry, 
and the clergj', and the people, was Df*Tenison, bishop of 
Lincoln, who had been exemplary in every station of bis 
life, bad restored a neglected targe diocese to some dkei- 
pltne and go^ order, and had before, in the office of a 
parochial minister, done as much good as, perhaps, was 
possible for any one man to do. It was with great impor¬ 
tunity/and after rejecting better offers, that he was pre¬ 
vailed with to take the bishopric of Lincoln; and it wai 
with greater reluciancy, that be now received their majesties’ 
desire and command for Ids trantlatioi) to Canterbury. 
Burnet speaks much to the same purpose, although his 
opinion of Dr. ^'enison seems never to have been very 
high; and adds, that at this time ** he had many friends, 
and tjo enemies.’' ^ 

Soon after his promodon to the archbishopric, queen 
Mary was seized with the small pox, which proved fatal, 
and at her desire archbishop Tetiison attended her during 
her iJlneas, was present at her death, and preached a fune¬ 
ral sermon, whicli is said to have given some offence, and 
was severely censured in a letter to his grace by Dr, Ken, 
the deprived bishop of Bath and Wells, who maincalncd 
that the archbishop was guilty of neglect of duty in not 
having represented to ber m^esty when on her death-bed 

the great guilt she lay under by her conduct at the re¬ 
volution/’ Of this letter. Dr, Tenison took no notice, for 
which few will now blame him* A Defence of his Ser¬ 
mon” was afterwards published by his friend Dr* John 
Williamts, But if Dr. Tenison failed in bringing the queen 
to repentance for “ the revolution,” he is said to have pro¬ 
duced some good effects on the king’s disposition. When 
the queen died, William was deeply affected, and impressed 
with very serious notions, which, we are told, Dr* Tenison 
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encouraged, and in 'one instance (the king's illicit con¬ 
nection with lady Villiers') urged tbe heinoustiess of that 
crime with such power, that, if we may believe WhUtonp 
his majesty promised never to see that lady more. The 
archbishop ajsosaid to have been instrunientai in healing 
some diiferences in the royal family, especially respecting 
the settiecnent of the princess Anne of Denmark, 

The Keverai injunctions and circular letters to his clergy 
for pressing the order and discipline of the church, and 
for heal^fg the animosities that arose in his time respect¬ 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, are such as have been 
thought to reflect honour on his high station. It was in 
ills time, too, tlmt the disputes occurred respecting the 
distinct powers of the two houses of convocation, which 
proved ultimately the ruin of that assembly, so that, as has 
been justly remarked, while every other church and every 
sect, has its synods, or other assemhltes of the kind, the 
churoh of England has no longer any thing preserved but 
the mere form of oieetiug and breaking up, * 

In leHG, he gave a signal proof of his zeal for the re¬ 
volution in the case of sir John Fenwick's attainder* On 
this occasion, when the celebratod Mr. Nelson requested 
bis vote against that hill, the equity of which was much 
disputed, the archbishop said, My good friend, give me 
leave to tell yon, that L know not what spirit this man, nor 
I, am of, 1 wish for his, nor no njan's blood : but how can 
1 do niy duty to God and the king, should I declare a man 
innocent (for my not being on the side of the bill will con¬ 
vince I be world that I think him so] when 1 am satUGed in my 
conscience, not only from Goodman's evidencef but all the 
convincing tettimonies in the world, that he is guilty. Laws 
€x post fade may indeed- carry the face of rigour with them: 
but, if ever a law wa^ necessary, this is*'' 

In 1700, his grace obtained a commission, authorizing 
him, jointly with the archbishop of York, amd four other 
prelates, vU» Burnet of Salisbury, Lloyd of Worcester, Pa¬ 
trick of Ely, and Moor of Norwich, to recommend to his 
majesty, proper persons for all the ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ments in his gift, above the value of 2QL per arm. in the 
book of Grst fruits and tenths. He continued in the same 
favour at court until the death of king William, whom be 
constantly attended in hU illness, and prevailed with him 
to put the last hand to a hilt for the better security of tbe 
protestanc succession.. to consequence of hit tuiioni he 
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fa&d the honour of crowniiig queen Anne, but did not 
joy much favour at her court. During the first three year* 
of her reign he steadily opposed the bill to prevent occa¬ 
sional conformity* At the saaie time he was not negteccful 
of what coficemed the welfare of the establirfied church, 
and engaged Dr, White Kenuet, afterwards bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, to write ** The case of Impropriations, in 
consequence of the queenN having given the first fruits 
for augmenting the maintenance of the poorer In 

1705, he wrote a letter to the princess Sophia^cquaint- 
ing her with bis own zeal in particular, and that of her 
friends, for the security of the Hanover succession, to 
which he received an answet, in which her highness gave 
some intimation of her desire to come to England at that 
juncture- This letter of hers was pabiished some time 
after, together with one ihoiti sir Rowland Gwynn to the 
earl of Stamfoi^, upon the same subject of the princesses 
coining over; which last being voted by both houses to be 
a scandalous libel, tending to create misunderstandings be¬ 
tween her majesty and the princess Sophia, the publisher, 
Charles Gildoti, was fined lOO/, by the court of queen's 
bench. But notwithstanding that our archbishop^s zeal in 
this tnaUer could not be very agreeable to her majesty, 
who was always averse to the notion of a visit from the 
clectress, yet in April 1706 he was nominated first com- 
Diissioner Jn the treaty of union between E[igland and 
Scotland. The same year, he concurred with the majo¬ 
rity of the lords iu' their reHobition against those who in¬ 
sinuated that ** the church was in danger/’ 

On the death of queen Anne he was appointed one of the 
three officers of state in whose hands were lodged, by au¬ 
thority of parliament, one of these instruments empower¬ 
ing her luccessar, if abroad at the time of her demise, to 
appoint such regents as he should thinh proper, to Continue 
the ttdmiuistratton in hU name till hit arrival. He bad 
afterwards the hononr of crowning George I. and of being 
admitted to a private conference with him* This was, how¬ 
ever, his last attendance on that prince, as bia in fir tnt ties, 
and particularly frequent attacks of the gout, rendered it 
necessary for him to live as retired as possible at hjs palace 
at Lambeth, where be died Dec. 14, 1715, in the seventy- 
ninth year of hts age. He was interred privately in the 
chance! of the church of Lambeth, and in tha same vault 
^ifith hia wife, who died the preceding year, leaving him 
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without issue. By bis will be bequeathed very large sums 
to charitable pur|josesj and proved a liberal benefactor to 
Bei»e*t college, Cambridge, the library of St. Paulas ca¬ 
thedra), the society for the propagation of the gospel^ 
queen Anne's bounty, Bromley college, &c. The residue 
of fortune, which was very considerable,, he ordered to 
be equally divided among the children of his kinsmen, Dr. 
Edward Tenison (afterwards bishop ofOssory}, Mr.4tichard 
Tubby, and Mr. George Fage, 

The aiibor of the Memoirs of his Life^* says, he was a 
prelate who, through the whoie course of his life, always 
practised that integrity and resolution be hrstactout with; 
nor was he influenced by the changes of the age he Uved. 
in, to act contrary to the pure and peaceable spirit of the 
gospel, of whicli he was so bright an ornaTnent.’* Ueadds, 
that he was an exact pattern of that exemplary piety, 
charity, steadfastness, and good conduct requisite in a go¬ 
vernor of the church," Dr. Ktchardson, in his edition of 
Godwin's Lives of the Bishops, at hrst brought a serious 
charge against Dr. Tenison for neglecting the fairest op¬ 
portunity of introducing the ecclesiastical, polity of the 
church of England into the kingdom of ifrussia; but he 
was afterwards so fully couviuced of the injustice of this 
charge, as to alter the page of bis work in which it was 
brought forward, and lay the blame upon those to whom 
it more properly belonged. Swift appears to have apoken 
with great disrespect of archbishop Tenison, for which no 
better reason can be given than Ins prejudices against the 
whigs, to which party Teuison was supposed to belong; 
and is said to have furnished some hints for Steele's pie- 
morable Crisis," for which the latter was expelled the 
House of Commons, The archbishop, however, had ad¬ 
mirers in many oi bis contemporariesy especially Dr. Garth, 
who has introduced him in the 2nd canto of the Dispen¬ 
sary, with a handsome eomplimeut, in the form of acora- 
pUint from : 

Within this Me for ever tnuat 1 hncl 

Disasters to distract my re&tless mind ? 

Good Teoison'fl celestial piety 

At lost has raiscil him to the sacred see/* 

The celebrated nonconformist Baxter likewise held him 
111 admiration. Besides the works ali'eady mentioned, he 
published some or^-asional sermons, and U supposed to have 
been the author of a tract entitled Grieianoos of the 
voh.>:xix. Q 
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Church of Englandi which are not in the power of the go* 
vemon to remedy/” 

TERBUKGH (GEftAKD)^ a Dutch painter, was horn in 
t60B,at Zwo), nearOverys^eh He learned the art of painting 
under hii father, who had passed some years at Rome* He 
imvelied over the chief part of Europe, and was every 
where much encouraged. Hii subjects were usually con-* 
ver»tidhs, persons employed tn games, or in humorous 
^tdrenturet. Hts colouring h itvely, and his pictures highly 
^tiisbed* But be ts not thought e^naf either td Miens or 
Gerard Dow, in the same style. He died hi 1G31, at tlie 
age of aeventy-three. * 

TERENTIANUS (Mauiutb), wasaLatin poet and gram^ 
niarian, whose^age is not exactly known, unless he was the 
Posthucntis Tbremianiia to whom Longiutts dedicated hie 
admirable treatise on the sublime, and whoni Mania! ce¬ 
lebrates as pfffifect of Syene, in Egypt. Both these things 
are uncertain, but both have been affirmed by Vossius, 
and others. Some have also called him a Carthaginian i 
that he was a Moor, he himself telU ui, and thence he is 
called Maunn. Certain it that he was earlier than St. 
Augustin, wbo quotes him, De Civ« Dei, vi. 2. He wrote 
a most elegant poem in various meatureji, ** De Li ter is, syl- 
labis, pedibus, et metHs/* addressed to bis son Bassinns, 
and his son-in-law Noratemua, which gives a truly pleasing 
impfesiion of his genius, and admirably exemplifies tba 
precepts it delivers. This poem it still extant, having 
been found in a moDastefy at Bobhto, iti the Milaaese^ by 
G. Merula. It was hrst published by him at Milan, with 
Auaontui, in 14^7} afterwards by Janus Pmrhastus, and 
Nic. BrUssus; then by Jacobus Micyllus, at Ffsncfort, 
1584, in Bvo. It appeared aUo in the “ Gram made i^ve- 
teres,of Putichms, published at Bauau, in 1605, 4eo; 
and in the Corpus ottinium veterum Poetarutn Romano- 
rum," Geneva, 16li, 2 voU. 4to. * 

TERENTIUS (PuBUUS), or TERENCE, an ancrenh 
dramatic writer among the Romans, was a native of Car-f 
thage, and born in the year of Rome 560. He was brought 
early to Rome, among other slaves, and fell into the hands 
of a generous master, Terentius Lucan us, a Roman se¬ 
nator, who was so taken with his uncommon parti, that he^ 

h 
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gave him first egood education, and afterwards his liberty. 
He received his name^ as well as his liberty^ from Tereo- 
tiua Lucanus^. as the custom waa; and thus,, by a singular 
fatality^ says madam Dacier, while be has immortalized the 
name of his master^ he has not been able to preserve hU own, 
Hts merit soon reoomEnended him to .the acquaintauce atud 
familiarity of the chief nobihty y and such was his friend* 
ship with Scipio and Lselius, that bis rivals and enemies 
took occasion from thence to say that his plays ware com¬ 
posed by these noblemeni Suetonius relates a story from 
Cornelius Neposj which may seeai to confirm fuoh^a^iur- 
miae: it is^ that on the ist of March,-which «a» the^feast 
of the Eoman ladies, Lsclius being desired by hia wife to 
Slip a little sooner than ordinary, , h# prayed her not'.to 
disturb bim; atid that, coming very late to supper that 
night, hoLsaid. he had never composed any thing with more 
pleasure and Eiiccest; when, being asked by the.company 
what it was, be repeated some verses out of the third scene 
of the fourth aot inithe Ueauttmtimormnenos,*’ Terence 
takes notice of tbia report tn his prologue to the Add phi,’' 
and does not offer to-refute it} but Suetonius-say*-that be 
forbore,.in complaisance to bis patrons,iwho mjgbt possibly 
not be diipleas^ )idtb k} and, indeed,, in tbe.iprologueklo 
the ** Heautontio^1orufne^oB,*^Tel;enoe;^efii^^d'the'audko19 
not to credit the vlajiderous, rieports^of his brother writens. 
It is very .posMble that Scipio and Lmlii^s inight aomctimca 
^use themselves with somposing a scene > or: -fur a 

poet, with whom tfapy coityersdd .so familiarly.;-but the 
plays were certtamiy TereuqeV ^ ' 

..We have six of ibem remaiiiiDg,:jaud probably one or 
two are lofit,i for the ^^Andria^Vdoes not.seem to^havQ beeit 
his firsts TW very ^ probgut to this- play intimates^ the 
<^Oiitraryand the circumstance related by Suetonw, abotift 
Terence’s .reading his first piece to Collins, proves th& 
** Andria^’ not to have been it, and that-Suetonius has mis'" 
taken the name-of the play; for CmclUus died two ydurs 
before the.** Andrjji” was broQghi on the stages.-.^ Cm^Lltii 
was,.the best poet :Qf the At[C| and near fotiriChra wfaeA 
Teieacet offered bis first play ; tisnch iregardTWsa pal^.tci 
his judgD^n^ and> therefore!:the vdUe o&red Terence 
to wait upon Cvcilins .wish biaplay before.ha would ven¬ 
ture to receive it* The old gentleman, being at table, 
bid the joCmg autbdr take a stool, and begin to rekd it 
to him* It la observed by Suetootus, that Terence’s dieis^ 

Q 2 
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was mean, so that his outside did not much recommend 
him; but he had not gone tbroti^h the first scene when 
Cscilius invited him to sit at table with him, deferring 
to have the rest of the play read till after supper. Thus, 
with the advantage of Ctcciiius^s recommendation, did Te-* 
Fence's first play appear, when Terence could not be twen- 
ty-hve; for the “Andria^* was acted when he was but 
twenty-seven. The **Hecyra'^ was acted the year foUow- 
ingj ibe Self-lormenlor, or Heautontimommenos/* two 
years after that; the Eunuch'* two years after the Self* 
tormentor the ** Phormio,'* the Utter end of the same 
year; and, the year afterwards, the “Adelphi, or Bro¬ 
thers,” was acted; that is, 160 B.C* when Terence was 
thirty-three years of age. 

After this, Terence went into Greece, where he stayed 
about a year, in order, as it Is thought, to collect some of 
Menander's piays. He fell sick on his return from thence, 
and died at sea, according to some; at Stymphalis, a 
town in Arcadia, according to others. From tlie above ac¬ 
count, we cannot have Lost above one or two of Terence^a 
plays; for it is impossible to credit what Buctonms rcporis 
from one Conseinius, an unknown author, namely, that 
Terence was returning with above an hundred of Menan^ 
der's plays, which he had translated, but that he lost them 
by shipwreck, and died of grief for the loss. Terence was 
of a middle si^e, very slender, and of a dark complexion. 
He left a daughter behind him, who was afterwai^s mar* 
ried to a Roman knight. He left also a liousc and gar¬ 
dens on the Appian way, near the Villa Martis, so that the 
notion of his dying poor is very improbable. If he could 
be supposed to have reaped no advantages from the friend¬ 
ship of tScipio and Laelii^s, yet his plays must have brought 
him in considerable sums. He received eight thousand 
sesterces for hU “ Eunuch,” which ivas acted twice in one 
day ; a piece of good fortune which perhaps never hap¬ 
pened to any other play, for plays with the Romans were 
never designed to serve above two or three times. There 
is no doubt that he was well paid for the rest; for it ap¬ 
pears from the prologue to the ** Heoyra,” tliat the poets 
used IQ be paid every time their play was acted. At this 
me, Terence must have made a handsome fortune before 
lie died, for most of his plays were acted more than once in 
bifi Itre-iime, 
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' It would be endless to mention the teatimonies of the 
dncients in his f&vour} or the hijrli coEnmendatiuns bestowed 
upon him by modern commentators and crilbs, Metiandcr 
was his model, and from him lie borrowed many of his ma¬ 
terials. He was not content with a servile imitation of 
Menander, but always consulted his own genius, and made 
such alterations as seemed to him expedient. His enemies 
bUmed his conduct in this; but in the prologue to the 
“ AndHa,’’ lie pleads guilty to the charge, and justifies 
what he had done by very sufRcient reasons. The come* 
dies of Terence were in great repute among the Romans ; 
though Plautus, having more wit, more action, and more 
vigour, was sometimes more popular upon the stage. Te^’- 
fence’s chief excellence consists in these three points, 
beauty of characters, politeness of dialogue, and regularity 
of scene. His characters are natural, exact, and finished 
to the last degree ; and no writer, perhaps, ever came tip 
to him for propriety and decorum in this respect. If he 
had laid the scene at Home, and made his characters Rch 
man, instead of Grecian; or if there had been a greater 
variety it) the general cast of his characters, the want of 
both which things have been objected to him ; his ptdys 
might have been more agreeable, might have more alfected 
those for whose entertainment they were written; yet in 
what he attempted he has been perfectly successful. The 
elegance of his dialogue, and the purity of his diction, are 
acknowledged by all t by Csesar, Cicero, Paterculus, and 
(Quintilian, among the ancients; and by all the moderns. 
If Terence could not attain all the wit and humour of 
Menander, yet he fairly equalled him in chasteness and 
correctness of style. 

The moderns have been no less tiinted tn their praise of 
the style of Terence, Erasmus says, that “ the purity of 
the Roman language cannot be learned from any ancient 
author so well as from Terence; and maEiy have given it 
as their opinion, that the Latin tongue cannot be lost while 
the comedies of Terence remain. This Roman urbanity 
and purity of diction shews Terence to have been made a 
slave very young, and his education to have been wholly 
Roman, since otherwise his style could never have been so 
free from the tincture of his Africaii origin. Regularity 
of scene) or proper disposition and conduct of the drama, 
is a third excellence of Terence. His scene, aa Congreve, 
who calls him the correctast writer in the world, has well 
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observed, always proceeds iti a regular connection, tbe 
persons going off and od for visible reasonS| and to carry 
oil the action of the play^ and, upon the whole, the faults 
and imperfections are so few, that they scarcely deserve to 
he mentioned. Scaliget said, there were not three in the 
whole six plays t and the ctmica vis^ which Caesar wishes 
for him, would probably have suited oar taste leu than 
his present delicate humour and wit. Madam Dader bks^ 
(observed, that ** it would be dilHcult to determine which 
of his six plays deserves the preference, since they have 
each of them their peculiar excellencies* The " Andria** 
ai>cf ** Adelpbi,’* says she, ** appear to excel in characters 
and manners; the “ Eunuch** and Phormlo,'* in vigo^ 
rout action and lively intrigue; the Heautondmorume- 
noa'* and^^' Hecyra,** in sentiment, passion, and simpUcity 
of style**’ 

. The best editions of Terence are, the Elzevir, 163.5,' 
l^mo; that ** cum integris nods Donati, et selecds 
omro,. 16B6,” 8vo; thatof Westerhovius, in two volumes,' 
4]uarto, 1736; and of ‘‘Bentley,’’ the same year, ito^' 
the imniBculate Cdinburgb edition of lT5S, l2tno, and the 
editibit' of .j^eunlus, in two volumes, Leipsic, 1774( Svo^ 
with very. Vojiious notes and index* Madam Dacier has. 
given ii^tixost beautiful French version of this author.; and 
in Epgbsh we have a translation in blank-verse, by Colman, 
which, ftj ustly esteemed, ‘ 

^ TeKRASSOM ^Andaew], the first of a literary family^ 
of considerable note In France, was the eldest of the fonv 
sons,of Peter Terr^son, a lawyer of Lyorfs, and became a' 
^ie4 Q/tbje orator^,'.preacher to the king, and af^rwards^ 
preacher to'tKe .court' of' Lorrain. HU pulpit services were ^ 
thqch applauded, and attended by the most crowded con- 
gregatiqiv..:." hU,eJtejtlons during Lent in the metropolitan 
church at Paris threw him into an illness of which he died 
April 25, 1723, H^s Sermons” were printed m 1726, 
4 vols*, 12tD0, and reprinted in 1736** 

TEftR^SSON (John), brother to the preceding, was 
born at Lyons in 16.70, and educated at the house of the^ 
oratory at Padwhich he quitted very soon* He aACr- 
wards entered in^tb it again, and then left li^ finally, a prboif 
of unit^lg«ss„.3{ ^jjjch faiber mi ^ 

^ Cniiiui*i Lit« of the EomAn Poet**—VonJutt-r-Fiihri** Bibi* Lit—Sei'i 
Oaemut;, * Diet. Iliii* 
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molved to breed up all his sons to the churchy that he re¬ 
duced biai by his will to a very moderate income; which, 
however, John bore without complainings He went to 
Paris, and obtained the acquaintance of tlie abb€ Bignon, 
who became his protector and patron, and procured him a 
place in tbe academy of sciences in 1707. In 1721^ he 
was elected a ptolessor in the college royal* When tbe 
disputes about Hamer between La Motte and madam Da- 
cier were at thetr tieight, he thought proper to enter the 
Itsts^ aiid wrote ** Une dissertation centre riliade,'* in 9 
vols*^li2mo, which did rery little credit to his taste or 
judgment. He had, however, better succeai in his Se- 
thgji/* which, as a learned and philosophical romance, bis 
considerable merit. It has been translated iuto Engliab. 
Another work of Terrasson is ** A French Translation of 
Diodorus Siculus, with a preface and notes/* which has 
been much commended. 

He died Sept* 15, 1750, with the reputation of having 
been one of the heat practical philosophers of his age. Ac¬ 
cording to D’Alembert, in his “ History of the Members 
of the French Academy,*^ he was absent, simple, totally 
ignorant of the world, with muck learning, and original 
wit and humour. He suddenly became very rich, by tbe 
Ali^sissippi'scheme, in favour of which he wrote a pamphlet 
of ** ReOeaions but was neither a^ected by his sudden» 
riches, nor by the sudden rum which followed. He laid 
he had now got rid of many dif£cullies in which wealth had 
involved him, and he should enjoy the comfort and con¬ 
venience of living on a little. At the latter end oThis life 
he totally lost his memory, and when any question was aiked 
him, he said, ** Inquire of Mrs. Luqudt, my housekeeper/*' 
and even when tlie priest, who confessed him in bis \9,^t 
illuess, interrogated hitn concerning the aina which he had 
committed, be could get no other answer from him thani 

Ask Mrs. LtjqueL** * 

TERRASSON (Gaspaid), brother of the two preceding,; 
born October 5, l^SO, at Lyons. At the age of clg&t^ ' 
een, he was Bent by bis father to the bouse of tbe oratory^ 
at Paris, where be immediately devoted himself to the studV 
of aqrjpture and the fathers, and ta^bt afterwards in dlf- ' 
fereht houses of his order, chiefly at Troyet, where be spoke 
a funeral oration for tbe dauphin, son of Louis XIV. in the 

1 Wet, ^ift. 
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Franciscan cburch^ Notwithstanding the success ^hich 
attended this hr&t essay nflns talents for the pulpit^ he did 
not cuittinue to preachy but only delivered exhortations in the 
seminaries £ni after his brother'’^ deatbi being solicited 
to supply several pulpits where the deceased liad engaged 
htiuself, iie soon acquired a degree of r^^putation superior 
to that which Andrew Terrasson had enjoyed* He preached 
at Paris during five years, and, among other occasions, a 
whole Lent in the metropolitan church, to a very numerous 
congregation* Various circumstances, particularly his at¬ 
tachment to the JansenLsts, obliged him afterwards to quit 
both the congregation of the oratory and the pulpit at the 
same time, but M* de Caylus, bishop of Auxerre, made 
him curate of I'reigny in 1735* Persecution, however, still 
following him, he was sent to the Bastille, which he quitted 
in 1714, to be confined with the Minimes at Argenteuil* 
At length, when his weakened faculties made him consi¬ 
dered as useless to bis party, he was set at liberty, and 
died at Puris in the bosom of bis family, Jan* 1752, 
leaving Sermons,*^ 4 volg. IS mo, and an anonymous book 
entitled, Leiires sur la Justice Chrdtienne/^ which has 
been censured by the Sorbonne. ^ 

TERRA^SON (MATTiJhW), an eminent advocate to the 
parliament of Paris, was bom August t3, 1661t, and was 
relatcij lo the same family as the preceding* He was ad¬ 
mitted advocate at Paris in where his merit and 

abilities soon procured him,many clients, and having made 
the written law his peculiar study, be became, as it were, 
the oracle of the Lyonnob, and all the provinces where 
the law Is followed.. He assisted in the ‘journal de Sa- 
vanp^' during five years, and was several years censor- 
royal of books of law and literature* He died September 
30, 1734, at Paris, aged slsty-sLx» He left a collection of 
bis own discourses, pleadings, memoirs, and consultations, 
under the title of ** GEluvres de Matthieu Terrasaon," &c* 
4to« This collection, which was much valued, was pub^ 
lisbed by hia only son, Anthony Terrasson, advocate to the 
parliament of Paris, and author of *^L'Hisioire de la Ju¬ 
risprudence Roma! ne/'printed at Paris, 1750, foh There 
is .an edition of the works of Henrys in 4 vola, fob with 
no es by Matthew Terrasaon, printed by Bretonnier in 

ii^s. * 
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TERTRE [Francis Joachim Ditfort du), & French 
%7nier of more industry than genius, htrs born at St. Mato\ 
in 1715. He entered for a time into the society of the 
Jesuits^ where he taught the learned languages. Return¬ 
ing into the world, he was etnjjloyed with Messrs. Freron 
and de la Porte, in some periodical publications. He wa^ 
also a member of the literary and miliiary society of Be- 
sait^^n, and of the academy at Angers. He died April l7, 
175d, at the age of forty-four Besides hU periodical 
writings, he nlade himself known by several publications: 
1, “ Ati Abridgment of the History of England," 3 vols. 
12inOj which has rhe advantages of a chronolugical abridg¬ 
ment, without its dryness. The narration U faithful, 
pie, and clears the style rather cold, but in general, pure, 
and of a good taste i and the portraits drawn with accu¬ 
racy ; yet the abridgment of the abb^ Millot is generally 
preferred, as containing more original matter. 2 *■* Hii- 
toire des Conjuriuions et des Conspirations cet^bres,^^ to 
vols. 12mo; an unequal compilation, but contaitiing somye 
interesting matters. 3. The two last volumes of the “ Bib- 
liotheque aniusaTUe," 4. ‘‘l.’Almanach des Beaux-Arts," 
afterwards known by the title of “La France literaire.'" 
He published a very imperfect sketdh 6f it in 1752 ;' but 
it has since been extended to several vols. Svo.‘ 5. 
moires du Marquis de Choupes," ^53, i2mo^ He ha'd 
also a hand ia the “ History of Spain," published by M. 
Desormaux. 

His son Marguerite-Louis-Frakcis Duport*Duter- 
TRE, was one of the moderate revolutionists in 1789, at^d 
suffered under the guillotine in 1793,’when' rnpderatlba 
became a crime. * \ * 

TERTRE (John Baptist do), a French Domihidaii,y^as 
born at Calais in 1610, He quitted his studies to go into 
the army, and visited the various countries in a Dutch^ship, 
but returning to France entered the Dominican order 'at 
Paris in 1635. Five years after this he was sent as a mis¬ 
sionary to the American islands, where he iabotireli zea¬ 
lously, but returned to his native country in 1658, add 
died at Paris 1687, having first revised his general his¬ 
tory of the islands of St. Christopher, &c. and published 
it much more complete under the title of “Histoire g£- 
n^rale des Antilles habitues par les Francois," 1657, 

> Diet. Hht,—Biog. Uitif.ifi Dvposr. 
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167 ip 4 vots* 4to, a tvork which was Jo&g considef«d as of 
ttithorUy* ^ 

TERTULLIAN {Quihtus Sutimics Flokens), the 
fini Lmtin writer of the primitive church who$e writings 
afe come down to us, was an Africani and bom at Car¬ 
tilage in the second centurj* Bi« father was a centurion in 
the troops which served under the proconsul of Africa. 
TertuUian was at ^rst an heathen, and a man, ai he him¬ 
self owns ill various parts of his worki, of loose manners; 
but afterwards embraced the Chriatian religion, though it 
is not known when, or upon what occasion* He flourished 
chiefly under the reigns of the emperor Severus and Cbtu- 
calta, from about the year 194 to 2IG; and it is^irobable that 
he lived several years, since Jerome menttonta report of hU 
having attained to a decrepit old age. There is no pa&^ 
sage in hU writings whence it can be concluded that he 
was a priest} but Jerome affirms it so positivelvi that it 
cannot be doubted* He bad great abilities and learning, 
which he employed vigorously in the cause of Christianity, 
and against heathens and heretics; but towards the latter 
part of his life quitted the church to follow the Moutanists, 
which is the reason why his name has not been transmitted 
to us wlih the tide of saint. The cause of his separation 
is not certainly known* Baronins has attributed tt to jea¬ 
lousy, because Victor was preferred before him to the see 
of Rome} Pamelins hints at bis diMppoititment, because 
he could not get the bishopric of Carthage; and Jerome 
says, that the eevy which the Roman cleigy bore him, and 
the outitigeovs manner with which they treated him, ex- 
asperaled him against the churebj and provoked blm to 
quit it* ^ What perhaps had as much weight as any of these 
reasont was the extraordinary austerity, which the lent of 
hloutanui aflected, which suited his monastic turn of mind. 
Whatever the cause, be not only joined them, but wrote in 
their defence, and treated the church from which he de¬ 
parted, with unbecoming contempt Error, however, saya 
a modern ecclesiastieal historian, is very inconstant; for 
7>Ttulhan afterwards left the Montanisti, or nearly so^ and 
formed a sect of his own, called TertulllanistSf who con* 
tinned in Africa till Augustine’s time, by whose labourac- 
tbeis existence, as a distinct body, wu brought to a close. 
The eharact^ of TertuUiap is very strongly deliaeattd by^ 

^ Dwt, HiBt.—*Bb^i Vavt, la Dii^ik»b. 
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litmsclf in his o^n wrttiugs; tf there bad been any thing* 
peculiarly Christian^ which he had learned from the Mon* 
tknbu, bis works must have shown it; but the ooly change 
discoverable is, that he irtcrea«ed in his austerities. He ap¬ 
pears to have been married, and lived all hi* life^ without 
separating from his wife upon his commencing priest, if, 
indeed, he did not marry her af^cr. The lime of his death 
is no where mentioned. 

Many historians have spoken highly of the abilities and 
learning 6f this father, particularly Eusebius, who says that 
he was one of the ablest Latin writers, and particularly in- 
ststs upon his being thoroughly conversant in the Roman 
laws; which Qiay incline us to think that, like his scholar, 
Cyprian, he was bred to the bar Cyprian used every day 
to read pare of his works, and, when he called for the book, 
said, Give me my master,” as Jerome relates. Lactantiua 
allows him to Imve been skilled in all kinds of learning, yet 
censures him as an harsh, inelegant, and abstruse writer. Je¬ 
rome, in his Catalogue of ecclesiastical writers, calls him a man 
ofu quick and sharp wit ^ and says, in bUepistle to Magnus, 
tb&t no author had more learning and subtlety; but in other 
places be reprehends bis errors and defects; and, in his 
apology against RufEnus, ** commends his wit, but con¬ 
demns bi« heresies ” Vicentius Linnenais gives this cha¬ 
racter of him: “ Tertullian was,” says he, “ among the 
Latins, what Orlgen was among the Greeks; that is to 
the first and most considerable man they bad. For who 
is more learned than he f who more versed both in eccle¬ 
siastical and profane knowledge ? Has he not comprised 
in bis vast capacious mind all the philosophy of the sages, 
the tnaxims of the difierent sects, with their histories, and 
whatever pertained to themP Did he ever attack any 
thing which he has not almost always either pierced by the' 
vivacity of bis wit, or overthrown by the force and weight 
of hia reasonings? And who can sufficiently oxtol the 
beauties of his discourse, which Is so well guarded and 
linked together by a continual chain of arguments, that he 
even forces the consent of those whom be cannot pevauade f 
His words are so many sentences; his answers aimbst so 
tnfliiy victories.” 

Of the eaoderns, Halebratiche' says, ** Tertullian was a 
lOen bf|>iu4bund lining ( Cut he more memory than 
judgment, greater penetration and extent of imagination 
than of understanding. There is no doubt that he was a 
visionary, and bad all the qualities I have attributed to 
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vLSLonanea^ The respect he had for the visions of Monta- 
nus, and for hia prophetesses^ Is an incontestable proof of 
the weakness of his judgment. Bis 6re, his transports, bis 
enthusiasnis u])on the most trifling subjects, plainly indi^ 
cate a iistemperej imagination* What irregular motions 
are there in his hyperboles and 6gures £ How many 
pompous and niagruheent arguments, that owe all thf-ir 
force to their scnt^ible lustre, and persuade many merely 
by giddying and Ja^izling the mind*” He then gives ex¬ 
amples out of bis book De Pallio;” and concludes with 
saying, that ** if justness of thought, with clearness and ele¬ 
gance of expression, should always appear in whatever a 
than writes, since the end of writing is to manifest the 
truth, it is impossible to excuse this author; who, by the 
testimony of even Salmasius, the greatest critic of our 
tiihes, has laid out all his endeavours to become obscure ; 
and has succeeded so well in what he aimed at, that this 
commentator was almost ready to swear, no man ever un¬ 
derstood him perfectly,” 

Bat zQC thus expresses bis sentiments of TeriuUian in a 
letter to his editor, Rigaliius : “ I expect,” says he, the 
^ertulliau you are publisbiTig, that lie may learn me that 
patience, for which he gives such admirable instructions* 
He is au author to whom your preface would have recon¬ 
ciled me. If I had an aversion for him; and if the harsh¬ 
ness of his expressions, and the vices of his age, had dis¬ 
suaded me from reading hitti : but I have had an eateeni 
for him a long time ; and as hard and crabbed as he is, 
yet he is not at all unpleasant to me. I have found in 
his writings that black light, which is mentioned in one 
of the ancient poets; and I look upon his obscurity with 
the same pleasure as that of ebony which'is very bright 
and neatly wrought* This has always been my opinion; 
for as the beauties of Africa are no less amiable, though 
they are not like ours, and as Sophonisba has eclipsed 
several Italian ladies, so the wits of that country are not 
less pleasing with this foreign sort of eloquence ; and I 
aball prefer him to a great many affected imitators of Ci¬ 
cero* And though we should grant to nice critics thathts 
style is of iron, yet they must likewise own to us, that 
out oif this Iron he has forged most excellent weapons: 
that he'has defended the honour and innocence of Chria- 
tianity ; tliat he has quite routed the Valentinians, and 
gtruck Marcion to the very heart.^’ Our learned coun- 
ryman, Dr. Cave, has likewise shewu himielf, still more 
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tli^n BalzaCi an advocate for Teriullian^s style; and, wilU 
subniLSbion to Lactantu)?^ who (a$ vve have seen above} c£iv- 
sured it ii 3 harsh} inelegant, and obsunro, alTirms, that 'Mr 
has a certain majesty peculiar to itself^ a subliute atid 
noble eloquence seiLsoiicU. abundantly with wit and satirtv 
which, at the same ttnie that it exerciser the sagachy of 
a reader, highly entertains anil plcises htm/^ The siyl^, 
however, of TertuIlian, U a matter of less consequence 
that^ those other merits which give hitn a rank among thd 
fathers : but In this respect it $e«ins difficult which of the 
two were predominant, his virtues or bis defects. He waa 
endued with a great genius, hut seemed deficient in point 
of judgment. His piety was warm and vigorous, but at 
the same time melancholy and austere, and hU credulity 
and superstition, learned as he was, were such as could 
only have been expected from the darkest ignorance- He 
placed religion too much in austere observances; and m 
this respect, the littleness of his views appears conspicuous 
in (he very fim tract in the volume of hia works, “ De 
Pallio,” the purport of which is to recommend a vulgar 
and rustic kind of garment for Christians in the place of 
the Eoiiian toga; but a more remarkable instance is givcti 
of hU absurd scropulosity about such tribes, in which he 
warmly approves the conduct of a Christian soldier who 
refused to wear a crown of laurel which his cotnfnnndor had 
given him with the rest ol' the regiment, and was punished 
for his disobedience. Upon the^holc, although his works 
throw some light on the state of Christianity in his time, 
they contain very little matter of useful instruction. 

The principal editors of this father, who have given 
editions of his works in one collected body, are Hhenanus, 
Famelius, and Rigalttu^. llhenaous first published them 
at Basil-in 1521, from two manuscripts w'hich he had pro¬ 
cured from two abbeys in Gcrmaity. As this editor *va# 
well versed in all parts of learning, and especially in eccle¬ 
siastical antiquity, so none have laboured more success¬ 
fully than he in the explication of Tertullian i and B^igal-^ 
-tins has observed, with reason, that he wanted nothing to 
have made hU work complete, but more manuscripts : and 
though, says Du Pin, hh notes have been censured.by the 
Spanish inquisition^ and put at Kome into the Ind^^x 
purgatories, yet this should,net diminish ^he 
ought to have tor him. Khenanus^s edition had hjL'itin 
printed a great number of times, when Paihelius pybbshyd 
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Tertulliau with new commentariei, at Antwerp, in 1579; 
and although this editor has been blamed for digressing 
too much to things foreign to his points^ yet bts notes are 
useful and learned. Hia edition^ as well as Ebenanus^s, 
has been printed often, in various places- ^After these, the 
learned Rigahius produced his edition in 1634, which is 
far preferable to either of the former; for, having soma 
manuscripts, and othe^ advantages which the former editors 
wanted, be has given a more correct teitt. He has jilso 
accompanied it with notes, in which he has explained dif-^ 
ficuk passages, cleared some ancient customi, and dis¬ 
cussed many curious points of learning. The greatest ob* 
jection to this editor hat been made by the Eoman catbo- 
Jici^ who say that he has occasionally made observations 
not favourable to the present practice of the charch : but, 
says Du Pill, “ whatever exceptions may be made to his 
divinity, his remarks relating to grammar, criticism, and 
the explication of difficult passages, are excellent." A 
new edition of Tertullian was begun at Halle, by Semler, 
in 1770, and six parts published in small &vo; and the same 
was reprinted with a view to be continued by Obertbur, in 
1730^81, 2voU. Sto, but neither the one nor the other 
have been completed. Detached pieces of Tertullian have 
been edited by very learned critics, Salmaiius bestowed 
a very voluminous Comment upon kis small piece ** De 
Paiiio," the best edition of which is that of Leyden, 1656, 
in ^vo ; but some so und^-tate it as to think that tte prin¬ 
cipal value is a fine print of Salmasins, placed at the be¬ 
ginning of it His Apologetic as," as it lias: been most 
read,.ao it has been the oftenest published of all this fa¬ 
ther's <works. This apology for ChristUtUty and its pro* 
fesBors was written about the year 300, ia die beginning 
of the pemecution under the emperor Severiis. -it is com¬ 
monly behoved that be wrote it at Rome, and addressed it 
to the.seDate ; but it U more probable that it was composed 
in Africa,, as, indeed,,‘ be does not address himself to the 
senate, but to the proconsul of Africa, and the governors 
of the pnoviucea. Thu best editiou of it is that by Havef<- 
camp, at t^ydeo, 17)6, Svoi.^ , ^ ^ ^ i . . . 

. T£^TA (PiETRoy,. an Italian paioter and engraver, 
was born at £,ueca in 16IL .It u thought that he.begaii^^ 
bis studies in his native city, but ho was impatiuat ta sec 
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Rome, where be became a dicciple of Dominichitio. He 
iva« so attached to tbe pursuit of Lus profession, that while 
he WHS copying the antiques at Home he forgot to provide 
tor his own subaistonce. He was relieved from great wretch¬ 
edness by the compassion of Sandrart, who recommended 
him effectually to prince Giustiutani, and othec patrons. 
He was unfortunately drowned in tbe Tiber, at tbe age of 
tbirty*ninc, in 16SO, endeavouring to recover his hat, which 
had been blown into the river 

Tbe style of Pietro Testa aa a designer, Mn Fuseli pro* 
nounces unequal; ** he generally tacbed to antique torsos 
ignoble heads and extremities copied from vulgar models. 
Of female beauty be seems to have been ignorant. Of his 
compositions, generally perplexed and crowded, tbe best 
known and most correct, is that of Achillea dragging Hec-* 
tor from the walls of Troy to the Grecian fieeL He de¬ 
lighted in allegoric subjects, which are mines of picturesque 
effects and attitudes, but in their meaning as obscure as 
the occasions to which they allude. Of expression he 
knew only tbe extremes, grimace, or loathsomeness and 
horror; but the charge of having been a bad colourist is 
founded on ignorance: histone is genial, harmonious, and 
warm, as bis pencil marrowy and free; supported by pow¬ 
erful masses of chiaroscuro and transparent shades,"* 
TEXEIRA (Joseph Peter), a learned Portuguese Do¬ 
minican, was born to 1543, He was prior of the convent 
at Sai)taren, when king Sebastian undertook the Afri¬ 

can expedition in which he perished.« Cardinal Henry, 
who succeeded him, dying toon after, Texelra joined the 
friends of Anthony, who had been proclaimed king by the 
people, and conitantiy adhered to him. He accompanied 
this prince into France, 1531, to solicit help against Philip 
II, who disputed the crown with him. Though Antbony^s 
almoner, he was honoured with the title of preacher and 
counsellor to Henry HI; and after the death of that mo- 
narch, attached himself to Henry IV. with whom he. be¬ 
came a great favourite., lie died about 1630, Texlera's 
works clearly discover his hatred of the Spaniards, and his 
aversion to Philip IL who took Portugal from prince Ati'^ 
thonr. It is auertsd, that as he was preaching one day on 
the love of onr neighbour, he said, We are obliged to 
love all men of whoever religion, seci^ or fkttion, even 

V VilliLisiop- 
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Ca-slilUnq,” His pqliuc&1i hij^toncal, and theological wnu 
ingft are very numerous. ** De PortugalUiB ortu/’ Paris^ 
1582,4to, 70 pages, scarce^ A treciuse iheOrlBamme/’ 
1598, I2tna; Adveiunres of Don Sebastian/'8vo.^ 
TEXTOR. SeeTlXIEH, 

THALES, a celebrated Greek pbUosopher, and the first 
of the seven wise men of Greece, was born at Miletus about 
640 years B*. C, After acquiring the usual learning of his 
own country, he travelled into Egypt and several parts of 
Asia, to learn astronomy, geometry, mysucal divinity, na^ 
tural knowledge, or philosophy, In Egypt he met 

, for some time great favour from the king, Amasis; but he 
lost it again by the freedom of hb remarks on the conduct 
of kings, which, it is said, occasioned his return to his own 
country, where he communicated the knowledge be had 
acquired to many disciples, among tlie principal of whom 
were AnaKimaiider, Anaximenes, and Pythagoras, and was 
the author of the Ionian sect of philosophers. He always, 
however, lived very retired, and refused the proffered 
Tours of many great men. He was often visited by Solon; 
and it is said he took great pleasure in cbe conversation of 
Thrasybulus, whose excellent wit made him forget that he 
was Tyrant of Miletus. 

Laertius, and several other writers, agree that he was 
the father of the Greek philosophy ; being the first that 
made any researches into natural knowledge, and mathe* 
matics. His doctrine was, that water was the principle of 
which all the bodies in the universe sire composed; that 
the world was the work of God; and that God sees the 
^lost secret thoughts in the heart of man. He said, that 
in order to live well, we ought to abstain from what we find 
fault with in others; that bodily felicity consists i[i health; 
and that of the mind in knowledge. That the most ancient 
of beings is God, because he is uncreated ; that nothing is 
more beautiful than tJie world, because it is the work of 
God; nothing more extensive than space, quicker than 
spirit, stronger than necessity, wiser than tiine* He used 
to observe, that we ought never to say that to any one 
which may bo turned to our prejudice; aud that we should 
live with our friends as with persons that may become uur 
enemies. 

la geometry, it has been said, he was a considerable 
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inrentof, ba well as an improver; particularly in trianglef* 
And all the wnters agree that he was the firsts jevca ia 
Egypt, who took the height of the pyranaitls by the shadow. 
His knowledge and improvements in astronomy were 
very conaiJerahTe. He divided the celestial sphere into 
live circles or sones, the arctic and antarctic circles^ the 
two tropical circles, and the equator* He observed the 
apparent diameter of the sun, which he made equal to half 
a degree; and formed the constellation of the Little Bean 
He observed the nature and course of eclipses, and calcu¬ 
lated them exactly ; one in particular, memorably recorded 
by Herodotus, as it happened on a day of battle between 
the Modes and Lydians, which, Laertius says, he had fore¬ 
told to the lonians. And the same author informs us that 
he divided the year into 365 days. Plutarch not only con- 
firms his general knowledge of eclipses, but that his doc-* 
trine was, that an eclipse of the sun is occasioned by the 
intervention of the moon, and that an eclipse of the moon 
is caused by the intervention of the earth. 

His morals were as just as his mathematics well grounded,' 
and his judgment in civil affairs equal to either. He was 
very averse to tyranny, and esteemetl mouarchy little better 
in any shape.—Diogenes Laertius relates, that walking to 
contemplate the stars, he fell into a ditch ; on which a 
good old woman, that attended him, exclaimed, ** How 
canst thou know what is doing in the heavens, tvbeti thou 
aeest not what is at thy feet^'*—He went ^to visit Crmui, 
who was marching a powerful army into Cappadocia, and 
enabled him to pass the river Halys without making a 
bridge* Thales died soori after, at above ninety years of 
age, it is said, at the Olympic games, where, oppressed 
with heat, thirst, and a load of years, be, in public view, 
sunk into the arms of hia friends. 

Concerning his writing* it remains doubtful whether he 
left any behind him; at least non6 have cotnejdown to us. 
Augustine mentions some books of natural philosophy; 
Btmplicius, some written on nautic astrology; Laertius, 
two treatises on the tropics and equinoxes; and Butdas, a 
treatise on iWeteors, written in verae^ ^ 

THE MIST! UB, an ancient Oreek 4 . orator and philoso^ 
pher, whose eloquence procured him the name of Eu- 

. • j 
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phradeij was of Paplilagonia, and flourished in the fourth 
century. His father, Eu^enius, was a. man of noble birth, 
and educated hia son under his own care. After teaching 
philosophy twenty years at Constantinople, and acquir¬ 
ing a great reputation^ he went to Home, where the 
emperor offered any conditions if lie would Bsc himself in 
that city; hut he returned soon, and settled at Constan¬ 
tinople, where he married, and had children.. Themistiua 
Was ft peripatetic, and tells us in one of his orations that he 
bad chosen Aristotle for the arbiter of bis opinions, and 
the guide of his life ; yet he was not so bigotted to this 
master, but that he was well versed in Plato, and was par- 
thsularly studious of the diction and manner of this philo* 
sopher, a^ appears from his works* He had a great opinion 
of the necessity of sacrificing to the graces ; and he says 
tn another oration, ** 1 often converge with the divine Pla¬ 
to,' I live widi Aristotle, and 1 am very unwillingly sepa¬ 
rated from Homer/* 

He had great interest with several succeeding emperors.. 
ConstflTitius elected him into the senate in the year 355, 
ordered a brazen statue to he erected to him in 361, and 
pronounced his philosophy the ornament oF his reign/* 
Julian made him prefect of Constantinople in the year 36^, 
and wrote letters to him, some of which are still extant* 
Jovtan, Valeus, Yaleminian, and Gratian, shewed him many 
marks of irsteem and affection, and heard him with plea- 
flUre haranguin^iipon the most important subjects. Valens 
in particular, who was inclined to favour the Ariana, suf^ 
fered himself to be diverted byThemistius from persecuting 
tho orthodoie ; who represented to him ihe little reason 
there was to be surprised at a diversity of opinions i^nong 
the Christians, when that was nothing in comparison of the 
differences among the heathens; and that such differences 
ought never to terminate in safiguinary measures ; and by 
such arguments he is said to have procured universal tolera* 
tion. Though himself a confirmed heathen, he maintained 
correspondences and friendship with Christians, and par* 
ticularly with Gregory ofNazianzen, who, in ft letter to 
him, still extant, calls hlnr '*the king of language and 
coirkpoaition/* Lastly', the emperor Theodosfus made him 
again prefect of Constantinople in the ye^r 384; and, 
^ten he was going into the west, placed his son Area- 
dius with him as a pupiL He lived to a great age; but 
the precise time of his death is not recorded.. He ba» 
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tomelimeB been nonfoundetl with another Theznistiua, who 
was much younger tbuo he^ ^ deacon of Aleatandria) and 
the founder ot a hect among Christians* 

More than thirty orations of Themistius are stiU extantf 
eight of which were published at Venice in 1534}folio» but 
the best edition of the whole is that, with a Latin version 
by Petavius, and notea by father Hardouiii, at Paris, 1684, 
in folio. . He wrote also commentaries upon several parts 
of Aristotle's works; which were published in Greek at 
Venice, in 1534, folio; Laiin versions were afterward* 
made by Hermolaua Barbaius, and others*' 

THEMISTOCLES, the great preserver of Athens jrt 
the time of the Persian invasion, owed no part of his cele- 
brtty or influence to the accident of his birth* He was born 
about 530 B. C« hb father being Neoclea, an Athenian of 
no illustrious tamily, and his mother an obscure woonan, a 
Thracian by birth [according to the best authorities), and 
not of the best character* HU disposition was naturally 
vebcmenr, yet prudent; and Plutarch Bay» that he was pro¬ 
nounced very early by bis preceptor, to be a peraon who 
would bring either great good or great evil to his country^ 
Some oftiic ancletiu have said that be was dissolute la hii 
youth, and for that reason disltilierited; but this is posi-^ 
tively denied by Plutarch. His ardent but honourable am-*^ 
bition was soon discovered f and contributed to put him on 
bad terms with Aristides, and some other leading men* He 
pushed himself forward in public businessj^^ and seeing that 
it was necessary fur Athens to become a maritime power, 
persuaded the people to declare war against .^gina, and 
to budd an hundred triremes. In these ships be exercised 
the people, and thus gave them those means of defence 
and aggrandlzemeut which they afterwards employed with 
so much success, yet k happened that he bad no oppor* 
tunity of distitiguisliing ^is military talents tti his youth, 
being forty years of age at the time of the battle of Mara* 
tbon; after U'hicb he was frequently heard to say that 
the tropines of Miltiadcs disturbed his rest*" As a judge, 
he was strict and severe;, in which o^ce, being asked by 
Simonides to make some stretch of power in bis behalf, he 
replied, either would yoiA be a good poet if you trans* 
gressed the laws of ntiuibers, nor should 1 be a good judge, 
if 1 should hold the request of any one more sacred tjian 
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tbe laws.” Tiieiiii:jtocl(!s had so much credit with the peo¬ 
ple, as to get his rival ArUtides banished by ostracism. In 
the Persian war, il was be who first interpreted the wooden 
walls mentioned by the oracle, to mean the Athenian ships: 
by his contrivance the Heet of Xeroxes was induced to fight 
in a niost disadvantageous situation off Salamls, where it 
suffered a total defeat* For his whole conduct rn this 
action he gained the highest honours, both at home and in 
S^parta. This was in 480^ ten years after the battle of 
Maratiion. , ^ 

The power of Theiniatacles in Athens was confirmed for 
a. time i>y this gr^at exploit, and be earnestly pressed the 
rebuilding of the city, and the construction of new and 
more complete for lift cat ion a. The latter step gave alarm 
totbejealousy of Sparta; butTbemistocks, employing all 
his prudence to deceive the Lacedaemonians, and even 
gottig to Sparta in person as an ambassador^ contrived to 
gain so much time, that the walls were nearly completed 
before the negociatkn was ^ettledi With equal vigilance, 
jjuinotbiin, and sagacity, he superintended the improve¬ 
ment of the Athenian port nam^d Piricus. After these^ 
and other services to his country, Themistocles met with 
the return almost invariable in democratic governments, 
ingratitude. He was accused of aggrandizing Ids own 
power and wealth in a naval expedition, was finally implU 
cated in the accusation approved against Pausanias in Sparta, 
and banished. IJe sought first the patronage of Admetus, 
king of the Molussi, and afterwards that of the king of 
Persia, by whom he was magnifieeoily supported to his 
death, which happened about 465 years before our oera. 
His Irenes, in pursuance of his dying request, were carried 
into Attica, and privately buried there. The blemishes in 
the character and conduct, attributed to this great man, 
cannot, perhaps, with strict historical fidelity, be com- 
{detely denied; yet much allowance must he made for that 
f>ariy spirit, by which political worth so frequently suf¬ 
fered in Greece. In abilities, and in his actions, he was 
certainly one of the greatest men whom that country ever 
prroduceil. “ The mind of Tbemtstocks,” says the great 
liktoriuo Thucydides, ** seems to have displayed the ut-* 
most force of human nature; for the evident superiority 
of his capacity to that of all other men was truly wonderful* 
His penetration was such, that from the scantiest informa¬ 
tion, and with the most instantaneous thought, he formed 
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the most accurate jndgenent of the past, and gained the 
clearest insight into the future. He had a discernment 
that could devtilope the advantageous and the pernicious 
in measures prdposedf however involved in perplexity and 
obscurity; and he had, no less remarkably, the facnlty of 
explaining things clearly tu others, than ihiit of judging 
clearly himself. Such, in short, were the powers of his 
genius, and the readiness of his judgment, that he 
was, beyond all men, Capable of directing all things, on 
every occasion,” He died, according to Plutarch, in his 
fiixty-fifth year; leaving a large progeny, to whom the 
bounty of the Peraian monarch was continued. Many of 
them were, however, restored to their country. It is very 
commonly said^ and Plutarch favours the notion, that he 
died by poison voluntarily taken : but Thucydides does not 
seem to credit the opiuioti, bat rather to consider his death 
as naturah* 

THEOBALD (Lewis), a miscellaneous writer and cri-» 
tic, was born at Sittlngbourn in Kent, in which place hi$ 
father was an eminent attorney. His grammatical learning 
he received at Isleworth in Middlesex, and afterwards ap-r 
plied himself to the law; but, huding that pursuit tedious 
and irksome, be quitted it for the profession of poetryi 
According to the editors of the ** Biog. Dramatica,” hi< 
first appearance in this profession was not much to his 
credit. One Henry Mesta 3 ^ar, a watchmaker, had written 
a play, which he submitted to the correepon of Theobald, 
who formed it into a tragedy, and procured it to he acted 
and printed as his own. This compelled the watchmakei 
to publish his own performance in 1716, with a dedication 
to Theobald. The editors of the Biog. Dram, who appear 
to have examined both pieces, observe that Theobald^ 
although unmercifully ridiculed by Pope, never appeared 
so despicable as throughout this transaction. We had 
seen him before only in the light of a puny critic: 

“ But here the fell attorney prowls for prey.” 

Theobald engaged in a paper called The Censor,” pub^- 
lished iu Mist^s Weekly Journal and, by delivering 
his opinion with too little reserve concenriiig some eminent 
Yf iiSt exposed himself to their reieot^ent. Upou the pab- 
lication of Pope’s Homer, he praised it in the most extra¬ 
vagant terms; but afterwards thought proper to retract his 
■ 
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opinion, aniJ abused the very performance he had before 
aifecced to adtnire.^ Pope at iirst tnade Theobald the hero 
of his DurjciacI but aftertvards thought proper to dis¬ 
robe him ot that dignity, mid hestovr it upon amither. In 
1726, Theohahl published a piece in 8vo, called ** Sbake- 
Bpr^ar Restored of this, it is said, he was vain a'^ to 
aver, in one of Mist's Journals,’* •* that to expose any 
errors in it was impracticable;" and, In another, that 
whatevf*r care mi^bt for the future be taken, either by 
Mr. Pope, or any other assistants, he would give above five 
bnndred emendations, that would escape then] alL" Dur¬ 
ing two whole years, while Pope waa preparing his edition, 
be pnblbhed adrt rtisements, requesting assistance, and 
promising satblaciion to any who would contribute to its 
greater pfTfretion. But this restorer, who was at that tittle 
soliciting favours of him by letters, wholly concealed that 
he had any such design lill after iu publication ; which he' 
owned ia the “ Daily Journal of Nov. 26, 1728." Theo¬ 
bald was not only thus obnoxious to the resentment of 
Pope, but we find him 'waging war with Mr. Dennis, who 
treated him with more roughness, though with less satire. 
Theobald, in ‘*The Censor," N" 3S, cal la Dennis by the 
name of Furius. Damns, to resent this, in his remarks on 
Pope's Homer, thus mentions him ; There is a notorious 
idiot, one Might Whactpi; who, from an under-spur lea¬ 
ther ill the law, is become an understrapper to the play¬ 
house, who has lately burlesqued the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, by a vile translation, &c. This felUiw is concerned 
in an impertinent paper called the Censor." Such was 
the language of Dennis, when inflamed by contradiction. 

In 1720, TlieobAd introduced upon the stage a tragedy 
called *^The Double Faishoodthe greatest part of which 
lie asserted was Shakspeare's. Pope insinuated to the 
town, that it was all, or certatnly the greatest part, vvritten, 
not by Sbakspeare, but Theobald himself^ and quotes this 
line, ^ , 

'' None but thyself can be thy [nrallel 

.i 

which he calls a marvellous Hue of Theobald, unless," 
says he, the play, called ^ The Double Falahood,’ be (as 
he would have it thought) Shakspeare’s ; but, whether this 
as his or not, he proves Shakspeare to have written as bad." 
The arguments which Theobald uses to prove the play to 
bp Shulupearp’s, are indeed, far from satisfactory, und it 
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was afterwards Dr, Farmer's opintoD that It was Shirley’s* 
It waSf however, vuidicated by Theobald, who was attacked 
again in ** The Art of Sinking in Poetry,’* Theobald en¬ 
deavoured to prove false criticisms, want of understanding 
Shakspeare's manner, and perverse cavilling in Pope: he 
justified himself and the great dramatic poet, and attempted 
to prove the tragedy in question to be in reality Shak- 
speare's, and not unworthy of him, Theobald, besides his^ 
edition of Sbakspeare*s plants* in which he collated the aii^. 
cient copies, and corrected with great paln^ and ingenuity; 
many faults, was the author of several dramatic pieces. Not, 
less than twenty, p/inted or acted, are enumerated in the.. 

Biograpbia Dramatical’ He was also concerned in varU; 
ous translations, and at his death in Sept, lT4i, had made, 
same progress in an edition of Beaumotit and Fletcher, 

As the name is not very common, it may be necessary to,; 
mention a later writer, a John Theobald, who had the dc^^ 
gree of a doctor of physic, hut does not appear to haye^ 
been of the London college of physicians. Be publishetl, 
a little volume of poetry in 1753, called “ Musa Panegy-, 
rica,” and died May 17 , 1760, Amongst many other per-, 
formances, he produced a translation of Merope, transiJate4 
from Voltaire, 1744, 8vo,' , 'i 

THEOCRITUS, an ancient Greek poet, was a Sioil,ian^ 
and born at Syracuse, the son of PraKugoras and.PhiUna^^ 
He is said to have been the scholar of Phiteta^, and^ Ascle*^ 
piades, orSiccHdas; Philetas was an elegiac poet of 
island of Cos, bad the honour to be preceptor to Ptolemy^ 
Philadelphus, and is celebrated by Ovid andf^ropertius 
Sicelidas was a Samian, a writer of epigrams i TheocvjtuSj 
mentions both these with honour in hU seventh Idytlium* 
As to the age in which he EourLhed, it seems indisputably 
to be ascertained by two Idyll!urns that remain : one Is ad-* 
dressed to Hiero king of Syracuse, and the other to.Ptole^ 
my Philadelphus, the Egyptian monarch^ Hiero began, 
his reign, as Casaubon asserts in his observations on Poly¬ 
bius, in the second year of the 126th ofympiad, or about 
275 years before Christ; anti Ptolemy in the fourth year 
of the 123d olympiad. Though the exploits of Hiero are 
recorded greatly to his advantage by Polybius, in the first 
book of his history ; though he had many virtues, had fre- 

b 
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1 Cjbber’i Bifi', Drain,^D*liri«U> QiisrTfli/ rol, eiit* 

tion of pDj>e,«.-J<ih]uui'4 Worki, 
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queiuly signalized \m courage and conduct^ and distin- 
guisbed himself by several achievemeuts in war; yet he 
seemsj at least in the early part of bis reign, to have ex¬ 
pressed no great affection for learning or men of letters: 
and tbts is supposed to have given occasion to the 16th 
IdyUtom, inscribed with the imme of Hiero; where the 
poet asserts the dignity of his profession, complains that it 
met with neither favour nor protection, and iii a very artful 
manner touche* upon some of the virtues of this prince, 
and Jiisinuatea jarhat an iUusirlous figure he would have 
made in poetry, had he been as noble a patron, as he was 
an ai^umeiu for the Muses* 

His not meeting with the encouragement he expected in 
his own country, was in all probability the reason that in¬ 
duced Theocritus to leave Syracuse for the more friendly 
climate of Alexandria, where Ptolemy Philadelphus then 
reigned in unrivalled splendour, the great encourager of 
arts and sciences, and the patron of learned men. In his 
voyage to Egypt he touched at Cos, an island in the Ar¬ 
chipelago not far from Rhodes, where he was honourably 
entertained by Phrasidamus and Antigenes, who invited 
him into the country to celebrate the festival of Ceres, as 
appears by the seventh IdyUlutUi There is every reason 
to imagine that he met witlt a more favourable reception at 
Alexandria, than be bad experienced at Syracuse, from 
his encomium on Ptolemy, coiitained in the ITih Idyliium; 
where he rises above his pastoral style, and shows that he 
could upon occasion (as Virgil did afterwards) exalt his 
Sicilian Muse to a sublimer straiir, .pauh mc^ra : he de¬ 
rive* tbe race of Ptolemy from Hercules, he enumerates 
his many cities, he describes his great power and iminenae 
riches, but above all he couimemorates his royal munih- 
cence to the sons of the Muses- Towatfls tbe conclusion 
of the 14th IdyIlium, there is a short, but very noble pane¬ 
gyric on Ptolemy: in the I5th Idyllium he celebrates 
Serenice, Uie mother, and Arstnoe, tbe wife of Ptolemy, 
Little else of this poci^s life can be gathered from bis 
works, except his friendship with Aratus, the famous au^ 
ibOT of the ** Pheenomenato whom he addresses bis^ 
sixth Idyllium, and whose amours he describes in the 
seventh; It is mentioned by all lua btographers, that he 
suffered an i^upminious death, aud they derive tbtlr in* 
furmationTrom a distich of Ovid in bis Ibis, 

Utquje Sytacoaio prioatrlctil feuce poe 
^ BDuuee laquco «t via vlau^a tus. 
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But it doei not appear^ that by the Syracusan poet, Ovid 
means TLeocritUB; more probably, as some cQuimentatora 
on liie passage have supposed, Empedocles, Ufho was a 
poet and philosopher of Sicily, is the person pointed at; 
others think that Ovid by a small mistake or slip of his 
mory might confound Theocritu;} the rhetorician of Chios, 
who was executed by order of king Antigonus, with Theo¬ 
critus the poet of Syracuse, 

The compositions of ibis poet are distinguished among^ 
the ancients by the name ofIdyllia,” in order to express 
ttie smallness and variety of their natures i they would now 
be called Miscellanies, or Poems on several Occasions/^ 
The nine first and tfie eleventh are confessed to be true 
pastorals, and hence Theocritus has usually passed for 
nothing more than a pastoral poet; yet he is manifestly 
robbed of a great part of his fame, if his other poems have 
not their proper laurels. For though the greater part of 
his ** IdylUa" cannot be called the songs of shepherds, yet 
they have certainly their respective merits. His pastorals 
doubtless ought to be considered as the foundation of his 
credit. He was the earliest known writer of pastoralsi and 
will be acknowledged to have excelled all hb imitators, as 
much as originals usually do their copies.- There are, 
says Dr. Warton, ^‘few iroagea and sentiments in the Ec* 
logucs of Virgil, but what are drawn from the Idylliums of 
Theocritus: in whom there is a rural, romantic wildness 
of thought, heightened by the Doric dialect i with such 
lively pictures of the passions, and of simple nuadorned 
nature, as arc inhnitely pleasing to lovera and judges of 
true poetry. Theocritus is indeed the great store-house of 
pastoral description; and every succeeding painter of rural 
beauty (except Thomson in btf Seasons} hath copied bis 
images from him, witliout ever looking abroad upon the 
face of uature themselves.'^ The same elegant critic, in 
Ills dissertation on pastoral poetry, $aya, It I might ven^ 
turc to speak of the merits of the several pastoral writers, 
1 would say, that in Theocritus wc are ('harmed with a 
certain sweetness, a romantic rusticity and wildness, heigbu 
cned by the Doric dialect, that are almost itiimitabJe, 
Several of his pieces indicate a genius of a higher class, 
far superior to ptistoral, and equal to the sublicnest^peciefi 
of poetry: such are particularly his Panegyric on Ptolemy^ 
the fight betwceu. Aliij-CUB and Pollux, the Epithalamlmn 
of Helen, the young Hcrculc;^, the grief'of Hercules for 
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Hylae»j ihe death of Penthenf!, and the killing of the 
mean Lion,^’ At the same time it must be allowed that 
Theocritus descends sometimes into gross and mean ideas, 
and makes his sbepiierds abusive and immudest, which U 
never tlie case with Virgih 

This poet waa first published in folio at Milan in 1403, 
again by Aldus at Venice, in 1495, and by Henry Ste¬ 
phens at Paris, in 156ti, with other Greek poets* and with¬ 
out a Latin version ; a good edition also in Greek only was 
printed at OKfoid, by bishop Fell, in 1676, Sva There' 
are, since, the editions of Martin, Londn. 1760, Svo, the 
very splendid one of Thomas Warton, 1770, 2 vols. 4to; 
and of Valckenaer, Leyden, 1773, 8vo. Dr, Thomas Ed¬ 
wards also published a very correct and critical edition of 

^electa qti^ediim Theocriti Idylliaj" 1779, 8vq,' 

THFODOKE- ANTHONY L king of Corsica, baron 
Kiewholf^ grandee of Spain, baron of England, peer of 
France, baron ^ of the holy empire, prince of the Papal 
throne ; for thus be stylcil liiuiself ^ a man whose ctaicn 
to royalty,’’ says lord Orford, ** was as indisputable, as 
the most ancient titles lo any monarchy can pretend to 
be;’’ was born at Meta about 1696, The particulars of 
his eventful history are thus related. In March' 1736, 
whilst the Corsican mal-coDtents were sitting in council, 
an English vessel from Tunis, with a passport from our 
‘ consul there, arrived at a port then in the possession of the 
mal-contents. A stranger on board this vessel, who had 
the appearance of a person of distinction, no sooner went 
ofi shore, but was received with singular honours by the 
principal persons, who saluted him with the titles of excel¬ 
lency, and viceroy of Corsica. His attendants consisted 
of two officers, a secretary, a chaplain, a few domestics 
and Morocco slaves. He was conducted to the bishop’s 
palace; called himself lord Theodore; whilst the chiefs 
knew more about him than they thought convenient to de¬ 
clare. From the vessel that brought him were debarked 
ten pieces of cannon, 4000 6re'»locka, 3000 pair of shoes, 
a great quantity of providons, and coin to the amount of 
200,000 ducatSi Two pieces of cannon were placed before^ 
his door, and he had 400 soldiers pdsted for his guard. 
Ho crated officers, formed twenty-four companies of soU;, 

* Ttmtui Poet. G:vc.—Fabric. Bibb Grcc.—preflied to Faw^s^i’froDt- 
litidvw—Sftdi Osoaiist. ' ' ~ 
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<liers^ difltrlbiited among the maU con tents the arms and 
shoes he had brought with him, conferred knighthood on 
one of the chiefs, appointed another hts treasurer, and pro¬ 
fessed the Roman Cathohc religion. Various conjectures 
were formed in different courts concerning him. The 
eldest son of the pretender, prince Ragotski, the duke de 
Ripperda, comte de Boiiiieval, were each in their turns 
supposed to be this hiranger; all Europe was puzzled; but 
the country of 'this stranger was soon discovered : he was, 
in fact, a Prussian, well known by the name of Theodore 
Antony, baron of Niewhoff 

Theodore was a knight the Teutonic order, had suc^ 
cessirely been in tile service of several German princes, 
had seen Holland, England, France, and Portugal; gained 
the conlideiice of the great at Lisbon, and passed there for 
a charge des affaires from the emperor. This extraordinary 
man, with an agreeable person, had resolution, strong 
natural parts, and was capable of any enterprise. He was 
about hfty years of age. Upon his first landing, the chiefs 
of the Corsicana publicly declared to the people, that it 
was to him they were to be indebted for their liberties, and 
that he was arrived in order to deliver the island from the 
tyrannical oppressions of the Genoese. The general assem¬ 
bly offered him the crown, not as any sudden act into 
which they had been surprised, but with all the precaution 
that people could take to secure their freedam and happi¬ 
ness under tt. Theodore, however, contented himself with 
the title of governor-general. In this quality he assembled 
the people, and administered an oath for preserving eternal 
peace among themselves; and severely did he exact'obe-' 
dience to this law. 

He was again offered the tide of king^ he accepted it 
the Ifith of April, 1736, was crowned king of Corsica, and 
received the oath of fidelity from bia principal subject?^ 
and the acclamations of all the people. The Genoese, 
alarmed at these proceedings, publicly declared him and 
his adherents guilty of high treason; caused it to be re¬ 
ported, that he governed in the most despotic manner, 
even to the putting to death many principal inhabitants, 
merely because they were Genoese; than which nothing 
could be more false, as appears from his manifesto, in 
answer to the edict. Theodore, however, having got toge¬ 
ther 25,Q00 men, fotind himaelf master of a country where 
the Genoese durst not appear i be carried Porto Vecchio, 
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May the blocked up the city oF Bastia,' but itaa 
toon obliged to retire. ^He then separated hii force, ivas 
aucc€$sFuY in his conquests, and came again before Bastia, 
which soon submitted to him* His court grew brUliant, 
end he conferred titles of nobility upon hia principal cour^ 
tiers. 

Towards July, murmurs were spread of great dlssatisfac* 
tioDs, arising from the want of Theodore^s promised suc^ 
couTs; on ihe other band, a considerable armament sailed 
from Barcelona, as was supposed in bis faroun At the 
same time France and England strictly forbade their sub¬ 
jects iu any way to assist the maUcontents. Sept, the 2d, 
Theodore presided at a genera) assembly, and assured hh 
subjects anew of the speedy arrival of the no much wanted 
succours* Debates ran high; and Theodore was given to 
understand, that before the end of October he must resign 
the sovereign authority, or make good his promise. He 
received in the mean time large sums, but nobody knew 
whence they carnet he armed some barques, and chased 
thoise of the Genoese which lay near the island. He now 
instituted the order of Deliverance, in memory of his de¬ 
livering the country from the dominion of the (^enoese. 
The monies be had received be caused to be new coined ; 
aind his affairs seemed to have a promising aspect; but 
the scene presently changed. 

In the beginning of November, he assembled the chiefs; 
and declared, that be would not keep them longer in a 
state of uncertainty, their fidelity and confidence demand¬ 
ing of him the utmost efforts in their Favour; and that he 
had determined to hud out in person tiie succours he had 
BO long expected. The chiefs assured him of their deter¬ 
mined adherence to hU interests. He named the principal 
among them to take the government in his absence, m^e 
all the necessary provisions, and recommended to them 
union in the strongest terms. The chiefs, to the number 
of forty-seven, attended him with the utmost respect, on 
the day of hts departure, to the water-side, and even on 
board his vessel; where, after affectionately embracing 
them, be took his leave, and they returned on shore, and 
went immediately to their respective posts' which he bad 
assigned^ them; a demonstrative proof thU, that he was 
not forc^ out of the island, did not quit it in disgust, or 
leave it in a man nor incoiisbteut with hit royil character: 
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Thus ended the reign of TheodorCj wlio arrived in a feiv 
days disguised in the babit of an abbd at Livonia^ and 
dience^ after a short atay, conveyed hiaiseir nobody know 
whither The next year, hoxvever, ho appeared at Paris; 
was ordered to depart the kingdom in forty-eight hours; 
precipitately embarked at Rouen, and arrived at Amster¬ 
dam, attended by fonr Italian duniestica; took np bis quar* 
ters at an inn; and tliere two citizens arrested him, ort a 
claim of IGfOOO horins. But he soon obtained a protection, 
and found some rnerchanls, who engaged to furnish him with 
A great quantity of amiiiunition for hU faithful islanders. He 
accordingly went on board a frigate of f^fty-two guns, and 
150 men; but was soon afterwards seized at Naples in 
the bouse of the Dutch consul, and sent prisoner to the 
fortress of Cncta. unhappy king, whose courage had 

raised him to a throne, not by a succession of bloody acts, 
but by the free choice of an oppressed nation, for many 
years struggled with fortune j and left no means untried, 
which policy could attempt, to recover bta crown. At 
length he chose for his retirement this country, where he 
might enjoy that liberty, which he had so vainly endea-.' 
voured to hx to his Corsicans: but his situation here, by 
degrees; grew wretched ; and he was reduced so low, as to 
be several years before his death, a prisoner for debt in the 
King's-bench. 

To the honour of some private persons, a charitable 
contribution was set on foot for him, In 175^; and, in 
1757, at the expence of the late lord OrforJ, a marble 
monunjent was erected to his memory in the ehurch-yard 
of St, Aune’s, Westminster, with the following inscription : 

Near this place is inteircd 
Theodore king of Coisica; 
who died in this pariah Dec. II, 

1756, 

immediately after leaving 
the KingVbench prison, 
by the benefit of the Act of fmalTency; 

]n consequence of which, 
be registered his kingdom of Conica 
{hr the use of bb creditors. 

The grave, great teacher, to a level brin^ 

Heroes and beggars, galley slaves, and kings; 

But Theodore this moral leam'd ere dead: Jk 
Fate pour'd its lesson on his living head ; ^ 

Bestow'd II kingdom, and deny'd him } 
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Theodore' had ^ son, Isnowrr by the name of colofiel 
Frederick, who, after following liis father into England, 
entered into the army in foreign senrice, but appears to 
have been disappointed in bU hopes of rising, or acquiring 
even a competence, and after sastaining many distresses, 
tvithout timely relief, put an end to Ills life, by a pistof, 
near the gate of Weiiiminster Abbey, Fib. I, 1797* He 
was a man of gentlemanlike manners, and accomplish¬ 
ments, and much regretted by those who knew him inti- 
matelyi^ He was interred in the ciuirch-yard of St. Anqe'a 
Soho, by the side of hU ff^ther. He published in 1768, 
Memoires pour servir a THistoirede Corse,” l2mo, of 
which there is an English translation; and, A Descrip¬ 
tion of Corsica, with an account of its temporary union 
to the crown of Great Britain, ' 

THEODORE, archbishop of Canterbury, was a monk 
of Tarsus, He was ordained bishofi by pope Vitalianus, 
and sent into England in tlie year 6C3, to govern the 
church of Canterbury* Being kindly received by king 
Egbert, he restored the faith, and promoted, or rather 
founded, a form of ecclesiastical discipline, which he is 
said to have exercised with great rigour, placing and dis¬ 
placing serersl bishops in an arbitrary manner, particularly 
those belonging to the diocese of York* He died Sept, 
19, 690, aged eighty-eight* He is said to have imported 
into England a great many valuable MSS. Godwin men¬ 
tions a Homer, extant in bis time, pf exquisite beauty* 
He is also the supposed founder of the school called 
Greeklade, whence arose the university of Oxford, but 
this is .somewhat fabulous* What remains of his form of 
discipline, called the ** Penitential,'' and of his other works, 
has been collected by James Petit, and printed at Paris 
2 voIsn 4(0, with learned notes* " 

THEODORE of Mopsueati% so called from his being 
bishop of Mupsuesua, a city in Cilicia, was educated and 
ordained priest in a monastery, and became one of the 
greatest scbolan of bis time, and bad the famous Nestortus 
for a disciple. Be died in the year 429, or 4:10. This 
bishop wrote a ^eat i^umber of learned works, of which 
are npw only extant, A Commentary on the Psalms,” 
which is in father Cordei's ** Catena,” the authenticity of 
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which was verified, in one of h\^ dissertatiorrs'hy the dtiko 
of Orleans, who died in 1752, ut PaHf;, one of die mo-it 
learned princes Europe has produced< Theodore left a[s6 
a Commentary'^ hi MH. on tlie t^^elve minor prophets; 
and several Fragments,” enumerated by Dnpio, which 
are printed" in the Blbiiotheca’'of Photius. I'liose parts 
of his works supposed to contain the distinction of two 
persons in Christ, iUe letter from Ibas, bisiiop of Edossa^ 
who defended him, and the anathemas published by the 
celibrated 7'heodoret, bishop of Cyrus, against 8t, Cyril, 
in favour of Theodore of Mop^uestia, occasioned no little 
disturbance In the church, 'i'his dispitte is called the 
affair of the Three Chapters/' and was not settled till 
the fifth general council, in the year 553, when he and hk 
writings were anath^matiaed. His confession of fiiitb may 
be found iu father Garnier's DUsertatious on Manns Mer* 
cator. ’ 

THEODORET, an jllusinous writer of the church, was 
horn at Antioch about the year of parents who were 
both piuus and opulent. His birth has been represented as 
accompanied with miracles before and after, according to 
his own account, in his Religious History in which he 
gravely informs us, that It was by the prayers of a religious 
man, called Macedonlus, that God granted bis mother to 
conceive a son, and bring him into the world. When the 
holy auchonte promised her tliis blessing, she engaged her¬ 
self on her part to devote him to God; and accordingly 
called him Theodoretus, which signifies either given by 
God, or devoted to God. To promote this latter design, be 
was sent at seven years of age to a monastery, where he 
learned the sciences, theology, and devotion. He had for 
his masters Theodore of Mopsuestia, and St* John Chry¬ 
sostom, and made under them a very uncommon progress* 
Hia learning and piety becoming known to the bishops of 
Antioch, they admitted him into holy orders; j^yet be did 
not upon that account change either his habitation or man¬ 
ner of living, but endeavoured to reconcile the exercises 
of a religious life witti the function of a clergyman. After 
the death of bis parents, lie dtstributed hie whole inherit¬ 
ance to the poor, and reserved nothing to himself. The 
bishopric of Cyrus becoming vacant about the year 420, 
the bishop of Antioch ordained I'heodoret against hi« will. 


I X>upm in Cmt, fol. I, 
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and sent iilm to govern that church, Cyrus was A city of 
Syria, in the province of Euphratesia, an unpleasant and 
barren country, but very populous. The inhabiianta corn* 
uionly spake the Syriac tongue, few of thetn understand* 
ing Greek; they were almost all poor, rude, and barbarous; 
many of them were engaged in profane superstitions, or in 
such gross errors as shewed them to he rather Heathens 
than Christians. The learning and worth of Theodoret, 
which were really very great, seetned to qualify him for a 
better see i yet he remained in this, and discharged all^tbe 
offices of a good bishop and good man. He was afterwards 
engaged in the Nestorian dispute, very much against his 
will ; but at length retired to" bis see, spent his life in 
composing books, and in acts of piety and charity, and died 
there iti the year 4^7, aged seventy,and upwards. He 
wrote “Commentaries upon the Holy Scripturesan 
“Ecclesiastical History;’^ a ‘Mlefigioii^i History,^’ con^ 
tainlng the lives and praises of thirty monks several 
other things, which are still extant. 

Great encomiums have been bestowed upon this writer, 
particularly by Du pin, who asserts that “ Of all the fathers 
who have composed works of different kinds, Theodoret is 
one of those who hat succeeded the very best in every 
kind. Some have been excellent writers in matters of 
controversy, but bad interpreters of Scripture; others have 
been good historians, but bad divines; some have bad 
good success in morality, nbo havl^ had no skill in doctrinal 
points; those who have applied themselves to confute Pa* 
ganiam by their own principles and authors, hafe^usually 
bad little knowledge in the mysterioB of our religion ; and 
lastly, it is very rare for those who have addicted them* 
■elv'es to works of piety to be good critics. Theodoret had 
all ^hese qualities; and it may be said, that he has equally 
deserved the name of a good interpreter^ divine, historian, 
writer in Controversy, apologist for reUgiou, and author of 
works of piety* But be hath principally excelled in hit 
compositions on Holy Scripture, and has outdone almost 
all other comluedtators, according to the judgment of the 
learned Phbtius* His style, says that able critic, is very 
proper for a cominentary; for he explains, in just and sig* 
nifi^nt terms, whatsoever is obscure and difficult in the 
text, and renders the mind more fit to read and understand 
it by the elegance of his style* He never wearies his 
render with .long digressions, but on the contrary labours 
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to instruct him cle&rly^ neatly, and aiot^iodicailyj in every 
thing that i^eenis hard. He never departs from the purity 
and elegance of the Attic dialect^ nnle^^s when he is obliged 
to speak of abstruse matters, to which tl»e ears are not ac¬ 
customed : for it U certain that he passei^ ovct nothing that 
needs explicatloo ; and it is almost impossible to hnd any 
interpreter who unfolds all manner of didiculties better, 
and leaves fewer things obscure* We may hnd many 
others who write elegantly and explain clearly, but we 
shall 6nd few ^^ho have forgotten itnthiiig which needed 
illustration, without beti»g too din'usc, and without running 
out into digressions, at least such as are not absolutely ne* 
cessary to clear the matter in band. Yet ibis is what 
Tbeodoret has observed throughout his cpmnieiituries, in 
which he haiii opened the text admirably well by hi^ ac¬ 
curate inquiries.’' Other writers, however, have not ex¬ 
pressed so high an opiTiion of TJieodorct. Jlcausobre, ia 
his History of the Manichees, says that “ Theodoret is, in 
my opinion, one of the most vuluable of the fathers. He 
is jearned ^ he reasons well, especially in his dialogues 
against the Greek heresies of bis Limes ; he is a good Jite- 
rul interpreter of the Scriptures, i cannot help admiring 
his prudence and moderaiiou, when I consider that he 
ended hts Ecclesiastical Historj^ at the time wlieo the Ncs- 
torlati quarrel*, in wldcb he was so deeply interested, be¬ 
gan. But, I fear, bia zeal against hevcuc.-i imposed upon 
him alnioAt as mucii, as hif admiration for the beroot! of the 
ascetic life, ujth whom be was cUarnied. MonnHteriea 
have undoubtedly sent forth great men into the world, but 
these disciples of the monks contracti^d there in their youth 
a supersiitions disposition^ which is hardly ever I brown off; 
and thcj^weak side of this able man seems to have been tiit 
excessive credulity,” In truth, Theodoret surpasses all 
other writers in ^dmirattoa of monastic institutions, and ii 
credulous beyond measure tn^sobjecta of that natnrh. Yet 
be was undoubtedly one of the moist learned and best men 
ill tlie Eastern clitircb. «Vs pactlie eoi.duet displeased tha 
.biguU, during the Keatorian and Eut^eliian coniroveraies, 
knd because he ittclined to healing methods, he w;ts con* 
demned at one of the synods, and was [lot without dilEculty 
peinstated*' HU works/’ says Milner, ** are large, on a 
vaiiety of aubjecu; but they speak not for him equally 
with his life; and it will be sufBcieut to say, that his the* 
ology, with a stronger mixture of iuperititiou^ was of 'the 
VOL. XXIX* S 
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Mtu« kmd M that of Chrysosiom., But liis spirit was 
‘beftfienly, cbaritabte; and be tieems to have walked in tliv 
faitbi hope, and We of the go^pelg a stiming orLiaotcni tn 
a dark age antkcountry.** 

- Tht works of The^oret were publisfted in Greek and 
-Latin, by father Sirmond, at Paris, 1642, in 4 vots. folio; 
,a work not of much pecuniary value unless when joined 
wUb a fifth, which the Jesuit Gamier added, in 16^4, 
consisting of other pieces, which had never been printed 
before, of supposhitioufl pieces, learned dissertations,^ and 
an account of the life, principles, and writings of Tbeodo- 

vffti'. A new edition has since beeo published by Schultze, 
Hale, 1768—74, in 5 voU. 4to, or in iO vols. 3vo. The 
'Ecclesiastic b 1 History** of Theodoret, which is divided 
into five books, js a kind of supplement to Socrates uid 
^Sozomen, as being written after theirs, about the year 450* 
-It begins where Eusebius leaves”ofi, at the rise of the 
^rimn heresy in 322, and ends with 427, before the be^ 

, ginniog of the Nestorian heresy. It has been tranalated 
and published .by ValesiUS, with'Eusebius and the other 
ecclesiastical historians, and republished with additional 
" notes, by Reading, at London, 1720, In 3 vols. folio^^ 

. THEODORIG* See THIERRY, 

THEODOSIUS, called Tripdlites, or of Tripoli, was 
' a celebrated mmtbematiciarr, who fiourished, as Saxius seems 
incliued to tbink, in tbe first century. He is meutioned 
by Saidas, as probably the same^ with Theodosius, the phU 
■=^ loBopher By thin is, who, Strabo says, excelled in mathe- 

- maticB. He appears to have cultivated cbieRy that part of 
-geometry which Telates to the doctrine of the sphere, on 
which he wrote three books conuining fifty^uine propo* 

- sittoiiB, all demonstrated in the pure g^metiical|p)anner 
’ of the ancients, and of which Ptolomy as well as alt sue-^ 

-deeding writers made great usev These three books were 
translated by the Arabians out of the Greek into their own 
language, and, from tlie Arabic the work was again traus- 
' lated into Latin, and printed at Venice* But tbe Arabic 
^ version being very defective, a more complete edition ^aa 
' pubfisbed in Greek and Latin at Paris, in li5S, byJqha 
' Pena (See Pbna) professor of astronomy* Tbeodo«tns*s 
^ works were also.commented upon bj others, and ludyJby 
De Cfiales, in his ** Cursus Matherpaticus/* But .that edi-^ 
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tiofi oFThcodasiufi^s spherics wlilcli ts now tnosi in use, w»s 
tmnsUted and published hy our countrytnati the learned 
Dr« Barrow^ in 1€T5, illustrated and demonsirated in anew 
and concise method. By this author's account^ Theodonius 
appears not only to be a great master in ibis more difficult 
part of geomeiry^ but the Brst comideriible author of an¬ 
tiquity who has written on that subject, Theodosius also 
wrote doncemirig the celestial houses; and of d.iys and 
tjighti ; copies of whit b, in Gret*k, are in the king’s JU 
W^ry at Pans, and of Mhich there was a Latin eJitiou^ pub- 
hshed by Peter Da-ypody in 157^.* + 

THEODULPHUS, a celebrated hisbop of Orleans*, one 
of the most learned men of the nimh century, was bom in 
Cisalpine Gaul. Charlemagne made him abbot of Ffeiiry, 
then bishop of Orleans about the year 793, and chose him 
to sign his will in the year 811 ; Louis le Deboiinaire had 
also a high esteem for him. But Theodidphuii being Ac¬ 
cused of having joined in the conspiracy ^^rmed by Be- 
renger, king of Italy, was committed to prison at Angers, 
where he composed the hymn heginning Gloria, )au^, et 
honor, pare of which, in the cathulic service, U sung on 
Paim Sunday. It is ^said that Theodidphus singing this 
hymn at his prison window while the emperor pa^ised 
that prince was so charmed with it that he set him at liberty. 
He died about theyear 82 L In the I.ibrary of the fathers, 
d*Acheri’s Spirilegium,'* and father Labbt’s “ Councils,” 
is a treatise by this prelate on baptism, another on.the Holy 
Qhost, two ** Capitol aria,” addressed to his clergy,, some 
" Poems,” and other works ; the best edition of wliich^ is 
by father Strmotid, I6 4€, 8vo; the second of the “'Capito- 
laria” is in the “ Miscellanea,” published by Bitluze. * 
THEOGNIS, an eminent Greek puer, was bora in^the 
fifty-ninth olympiad, or about ifO years before Cbrbt ^He 
calls himself a Megavian, in one of his verses; meatnng, 
most pnibably, Mt-gara, in Aohaia, as appears aUo^ from 
his own verses, for he prays the gods to ntpn away a threat¬ 
ening war from the city of Alcathous; and^Ovid cuUsi ihe 
tame Megara, Alcathoe. We have a moral Work efiiis 
extant, of somewhat more than a thousand lines, which is 
acknowledged to be an usefnl summary of precepts nitd 
refieccit^ns; which, however, has to little of the genius and 

i > 
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fire of poetry in it, that, a* Plnurch said, it may mom 
properly be called than pohna. These 

SententisE,’* or “ Precepts,’* are given ni the simpiest 
manner, without the least ornament, and probably were 
put into verse merely to assist the memuryt Athena;uf 
reckons this author among the most extravagant volup-* 
tuaries, and cites soma of his verses to justify the censure; 
-.ind Sutdas, in the account of hh works, mentions a ptecC 
entitled ** Exhortations, or Admonitions,” which, he says, 
was stained ^ith a mixture of indecency. The verses wfr 
have at present are, however, entirely free from any thing 
of this kind, iVhence some have supposed that they were 
not left so by the author, but that the indecencies were 
bmitted, and the void spaces filled up with graver sentences^ 
They have been very often printed both with and without 
Latin versions, and ate to be found jti all the collections of 
the Greek minor poets. One of the best editions, but a 
rare book, is that by Ant. Blackwell, Loud* 1706, i2mo, * 

THEON, of Alexandria, a celebrated Greek piiiioso^ 
pber and mathematician, fiouriahed in the fourth century, 
about the year 380, in the time ofTheodosiua the Great; 
but the time and manner of his death are unknown. Hi» 
genius and disposition for the study of philosophy were 
very early improved by a close application to study; so 
that be acquired such a proficiency in the sciences as to 
render his name venerable in history ; an J to procure him 
the honour of being president of the famous Alexandrian 
achooL One of hia pupils was the celebrated Hypatia, hill 
daughter, who succ^^ded him in the presidency of the 
school; a trust, which, like himself, she discharged with 
the greatest honour and usefulness. (See Hypatia.) 

The study of nature led Theon to many just conceptions 
concerning God, and to many useful refiectiona in tbb 
science of moral philosophy; hence, it is said, he wrotfe 
with great accuracy on divine providence* And he seema 
to have made it his standing rule, to judge the truth of 
certain principles, - or sentibients, frbm their niiltural or ne¬ 
cessary tend endy.' Thus, he says, that a full persuasion 
that the Ileity sees every thlfig ^e do, 3s ibe strongest 
centive to virtue; for be httrats, that the most profiigai^ 
have pow^r to refrain thleir hands, and bold their tcThgifei, 
''\vbeh they think they are observed, or overheard, by some 
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peraon whom they fear or respect ** With how mueh more 
reason then,” says he, “ should the apprehension and Re¬ 
lief thatGud sees all things, restrain men from sin, and 
constantly excite them to their duty?” He also represents 
this belief concerning the Deity as productive of tho great¬ 
est pleasure imaginable, cspeciaily to the virtuous, who 
might depend with greater confidence on the favptir anfl 
protection of Providence* For this reason, hp recommends 
nothing so innch as meditation on the presence of God; 
and he rocoinincnded it to the civil magistrate, oa a re^ 
straint on such as were profane and wicked, to havp the 
following inscription written in large characters at the 
corner of every street: “ God sees thee, O sinner.” 

Theoii wrote notes and commenUries on somo of th$ 
ancient matheniaticians* He composed also a book entiUe4 

ProgymnasTtiata,” a rhetorical work, written with grea^ 
judgment and elegance; in which he criticised on tb^ 
writings of some jilustrious orators and historiani;; pointings 
out, with great propriety and judgment, their beauties apa 
imperfections} and Laying down proper rules^or propriety 
of style. He recommends conciseness of expression, and 
perspicuity, as the principal ornaments. This work was 
printed at Basle in 1541, but the best edition i$ that pf 
Leyden, 1626, 3vo.' 

TKKOPHANES (PaoKOFOV]TCH),an historian who may 
be ranked arnong those to whom Russia is chiefly indebted 
for the introduction of polite literature, was the sot\ of 
burgher of Kiof ; born in that city, June 9, 1681, and 
baptised by the name of Elisha' Under his uncle, Thpop 
phanes, rector of the seminary in tb« Bratskoi epnvent at 
Kiof, he commenced his studies, and was well grounded 
in the rudiments of the Greeks Latin, and Hebrew tongues* 
Though his uncle died in 1692, be completed his educa¬ 
tion in that seminary ; and in 1698, in the eighteenth year 
of hjs age, he travelled into Italy. He resided three years 
at Rome, where, beside a competent knowledge of Italian, 
he acquired a uste for the hue arts, and improved himself 
in philosophy ant) divinity* Upon his *r0tarii to Kiof he 
read lectures on the Latin and Slavonian art of poetry la 
the same seminary In which he had been educated : and^ 
with the monastic habit, assumed the name of Thepphanes. 
Before he b^d amioed the twetity*flftb year ef bi# he 
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was appointed prsefect, ihe second office in the semtnaiy, 
and profes^sor of philosophy. In 1706 he disiingoi^bed 
himself by ipeahing a Latin oration before Peter the Great; 
and stiil more by a aennon, which in 1709 he preached 
before the same monarch after the battle of PuLtawa. 

Ing once attracted the uoticej be toon acquired the pro¬ 
tection of Petrr, who was so captivated wiili his great ta^p 
lents, superior learning, and polite address, as to select 
him for a companion in the enduing campaign against the 
Turks; a sure prelude to bis future advancemenL In 1711 
Theophanes was nominated abbot of Bratskui, rector of 
the semi nary, and prol'esfjor of diviriify. His censure* 
against ihe igtioranee and indolence of the Russian clergy, 
and his endeavours to promote a taste for polite literature 
anmiig hishrevbrcn, rtndered him a fit instrument in the 
hapds of Peter for the rcformatiiiu of the church, and the 
£naf' aboUtion of ibe patriarchal dignity. He was placed 
at the head of the synod, of which ecclesiastical estabhsh- 
lucnt he himself drew the plan; was created bishop of 
^^Jescof; anc), in 1720, archbisliop of the same diocese; 
$000 after the accession of Catharine he was consecrated 
archbishop of Novogorod, and metropolitan of alt Russia; 
and died In 1736. Beside various sermons and theological 
disqiiisLiious, he wrote a treatise on rhetoric, and on tbe 
rules for Latin and Sclavonian poetry; he composed verses 
ill the Latin language; and was author of a ** Life of Peter 
^the Great," which unfnriunatety terminates with the battle 
of Puha^a. In this performance tlie prebte has, nntwith- 
Btandiiig liiM natural partiality to hisii benefactor, avoided 
those scurrilous abuses of the contrary party, which fre^ 
que.jtly di,%gr&ee the best histories; and has been parti¬ 
cularly candid in his account of Sopliia. Peter, from a 
well-grounded e^perierce, bad formed such agoodopi- 
niuii of the talents of Theophanea, aa lb employ him in 
composing the decrees which concerned theological ques¬ 
tions, and eVen many that related to civil affairs. Theo- 
phanes may be said not only to have cultivated the jicieiites, 
and to have promoted them during his life, but likewise to 
have left a l^g^^y his cou itrymeu, for their further pro-^ 
gress afier his decease, by maintaiiting in his epiiLtipal 
palace fiAy boy^, whose ediiciiiion he siiperinteniled; un¬ 
der his auspices they were instructed in Aveign hingtisges, 
and in various branches of polite'kndtvled^,'^hich'nad 
hitherto censured by 'many as profane acquis it to ns t 
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thm tratutnitting the rays of iearaing to illuminate future 
^05 an<l a distant posieutyJ 

THEOPHILE, a celebrated French poet^ surnamed 
VlAUD^ was born about 1590^ at CLerac in the diocese of 
Agepj, and was tbe son of an advocate of Bousseres Sainte- 
Kadegonde, a village near AquUkin. Having come early 
to Parts^ he was adiniri'd for Bts genius and,fancy^ and waft 
tbe first who published French works with verse and prose 
interiniKcd, But his impiety and debaucheries obliged 
him to go into England in 1619^ whence his friends pror 
-cured Ins recall, and he turned Catholic* This change, 
however, did not make him more regular in hi^ conduct, 
and he was at last burnt In efiSgy for having ^published hi 
1622, Le Farnasse Satyrique,’* Being arrested at the 
.Chatelet, he was placed in the same dungeon of the Con- 
ciergerie where Ravaillac had been confined ; but, on bU 
protesiaiioT)!i of having had no share in tbe above mentioned 
'publication, received only a sentence of banishment* He 
died September 23, 1626, in the H6tel de Montmoreuci 
at Paris, leaving a collection of** Poems'* in« French, con- 
turning ** Elegies, Odes, Sonnets, &c*;'* atrealbe “ on the 
Immortality of tbe Soul," inverse and prose ^ *'PyVarde 
et Thlsb^," a tragedy; three "Apologies;" some "Let¬ 
ters," Paris, 1662, i2tno; his "New Works," Paris, J642, 
8vo; " PasiphJtS," a tragedy, 1628, &c. ■ 

THEOPHILUS, a celebmed patriarch of Alexandrb, 
who succeeded Timoiheut abmit 385, has the credit of 
having completely desiroyed the reuiams of Idolatry in 
Egypt, by putting down tbe temples and idols of the false 
deities; and he abo terminated happily the disputes which 
had arisen between Evagrlus and Fla^ianus, bot1i ordained 
bishops of Antioch* He zealously defended the faitb^ of 
the Catholic church; but qiiairelling afterwards with Chry- 
sastoni, caused him to be deposed, and refused to place 
hlft name in the Ih/piic$* Of this violence and Injustice 

i CotP’* Tnvtli into Ruitia, rot. ti& i rw) Uiftt th« espcnii wai Inclihcd 
IJ.-—Mr* Cun'll in itie hiitOTy nf ta Iblkiw hu RilviCFr Ijiit |mr4fit«(l 

ptiuet, b» umpiKiUjr MuU UjbAdeRib. Tilif iftipOTfim nivecdoit 

i«r, *hoieflJrliljr ■nilucumcr lUiji Mr. C'oic wgnld not vfcAtutC Iv fcdopt 
fepp^RT tA bim UDqueiUonibl«» Mmir* (th«uth be «oal6 iot ingatfiaTATt it), mt 

Uei« lUllvn flam Mr*^ MnUvr in Ibe in|^Aioiu aatbor hM jut lib 
relstun^ ttt« mtiefat tbit piB- authority. La Ciira’j Blit. Ado* 

hiteS ith. Be rIio infumi «if that de Ruiuti, p* sbAHSiK. Hod* p* 
/rbrupl)iii*i periyided Peter to inuv^ 63, 66 ^ 
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Dupln thinks he never repented y but some compunction^ 
he felt at on account of his other failings, for on hii 
death*bed} rchecti^ig on tb$ long penitence of St. AnieniuSf 
be exclaimed, " Hoftf happy art thoUf Arseniiis, to bavA' 
bad this hour always before thine eyes*” We have soma 
of this paLriarcii’d works in the Library of .the fathers, which 
seem of x^ery little value. Dupin says^ be knew better 
how to manage a court-iiitrigue than to solve a point i(l 
diviiiiiy.^ . 

THEOPH1LU8, of Antioch, a writer and bishop of 
the primitive church, was educated a heathen, and after¬ 
wards com eiteci to Christianity. Some have imagined that 
he 19 the person to whom Luke dedicates the ** Acts of 
the Apostles but this is impossible, as he was not or* 
(Joined bishop of Antioch till tbo year ITO, and he governed 
this church txvuUe or thirteen years, ut the end of which 
bo died. He was a vigorous opposer of cenain hereticft of. 
his time, and composed a great number of works, all of 
which arc lost, except three books to Autolycus, a learned 
beaihcn of his,Brqiiaintancc, who had undertaken to vindi¬ 
cate his own religiun against that of the Christians, The 
first book is properly a discourse between him and Autoly, 
cus, in answer to wi>at this heatben had said against Cbris- 
tianity. The second is to convince him of the fulahood of 
his own, and the truth of the Christian religion* In the 
third, after having proved ibat ihe writings of the heathens 
ire full of absurdUies and contradictions, he vindicates the 
doctrine and the lives of tiie Christians from those faUe and 
scandalous^ impuiaiioiis which were then brought against 
them* Lastly, at the end of bis work, he adds an histori¬ 
cal ebronohigy from the hegiLining of the world to li^ own 
time, to prove, that the history of Moses is at once tbe 
oiost anciviu and the truest i and it aj>pearN from this little 
epitome, that he was well acquainted with profane history* 
In these books are a great variety of curious divquisiiioni 
concerning the opinions of the pacts and philosophers, but 
few things in them relating iriimcdlaiely to the doctrine* 
of the Cbrisiian rtrhgion, tue reason of which is, that hav-^ 
ing composed his works for the conviction of a Pagan, 
insii^ted rather on the extertial evidences of Christianity, 
Its better adapted, in his opinion, to the purpose* His style 
it elegant, and he was doubtless a mati of considerable 
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parts and learning. These hooVs were published^ with a 
Latin version, by Conradus Garter, at Zurich, in 1546. 
They were afterwards snbjolnea to Jnstitt Martyr's works, 
printed at Paris in 1615 aiut 1636 ; then published at Oa- 
fordj J634, in !2nto, under the inspection of Dr* Fell ; 
and, lastly, by Jo. Christ Wolfius, at Hamburgh, 1723, 
in 3vo. It has been said, that this Tbeophilus of Antioch 
was the first who applied the term Trinity to express the 
three persons in the GotlheadJ 

THEOPH ItASTUS, a celebrated philosopher, was a 
native of Eruaiuin, a iiraritime town in Lc’sboa, aud wai 
born id the Becond year of the 103 olympiad, or B.C; 371, 
After some edncautni under Alcippus in hia own country, 
he was sent to Athens, and there became a disciple of 
Plato, and after his death, of Aristotle, under both whom 
he made great progress both in philosophy and eloquence. 
It was on account of his high attainments in the latter, that 
instead of Tyriamus, which was hia original name, be was 
called Theophrastus* During his having charge of the 
Peripatetic school, he Imd about two thousand scholars; 
among whom were, Nkomachus^ the son of Aristotle, 
Erasiatratus, a celebrated physician ; and Demetrius Pha- 
lereus. Hjs erudition and eloquence, united with tngagijig 
mannerB, recoinmetided him to llie notice of Cassander 
and Ptolemy, who invited him to visit Egypt* So great a 
favourite was he among the Athenians, thaf when one of 
his enemies accused him of teaching impious doctrines, 
the accuser himself escaped with dilBculty the punish'^ 
moot which be endeavoured to bring upon Tbeophrastus. 

Under the archcuiship of Xeiitppus, Sophocles, the son 
of Amphiclide?, obtaiiied a decree (upon wliat grounds we 
are not informed) making it a capital offence for any phi-* 
losoplier to open a public school without an express li¬ 
cence from the senate; ou which all'the philoBOphcrs left 
the city; but the next ye^ir, this illiberal leglsiaior was 
himself titled 6ve talents, and the philosophers returned to 
their schools, and Theophrastus, ^among the rest, now con¬ 
tinued hit ddiates and instructions iu the ^Lyceum. 

Theophrastus is highly celebrated for bis industry, learn¬ 
ing, and eloquence; and for his generosity and public spi-^ 
rit. He is said to have twice freed his country from the 
oppression of tyrants* He contributed liberally towards 
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defraying ttie expence atcetidirig the public meetings of 
pbiUisopiierSf which were^ield, not for the sake of ubow, 
hut for learned and in>'eLiious conversation. In the pub^ 
he setkooU^ he comuionly appeated, as Aristotle had done, 
in elegant dresii, and was very attentive to the graces of 
cloeutioii. He lived to the advanced age of eightyj 
towards the close of his life, he grew exceedingly iuhrm^ 
and was carried to the school on a couch. He expressed 
great regret on account of the shortness of Life^ and com* 
plained tiiai nature had given long life to certain animals^ 
to whom it of Httle value, as slags atid crows, and bad 
denied It to man, who, in a longer duration, might have 
been able to attain the summit of science, but now, as 
soon as he arrives with in sight of it, it istaken away*^ Hls 
last adiice to Jm dtwciplcs was, that since it is ti»e lot of 
man to die as soon as he begins^ to live, they would take 
more pauks to enjoy life as it passes, than to acquire posU 
humous fame. These reflections, and this advice, donut 
appear to correspond with the character usually bestowed 
on this philosopher. ^ ^ 

Theophrastus, aUhongh he held the flrst place among 
the disciples of Aristotle, did not so implicitly follow his 
master as to have no peculiar tenets of his oiviu In seve- 
ral.ptirticulars he deviated from the doctrine of AflatoUe; 
and made some material additions to the system of the 
Peripatetic sthoo). He taught, that the predicaments, or 
categories, are as numerous as the motions and changes to 
.which beings are liable; and that, amonginodoiis or changes 
are to be reckoned desires, appetites, judgments, and 
thoughts. In this opinion be deviated widely from Ariito* 
tie : for, if these actions of Uie mind are to be referred to 
motion, the 6rst mover, in con tern plating htniiielf, is not 
irntiiovable. He maintained, that all things are not pro* 
duced from coiiiraries; but bo me from contraries,, some from 
similar causes, and some from simple energy ; th^ motion 
, is not to be distinguished from action; and that there Uone 
L divine principle of all things, by which all things subsist. 
By this divine pflitciple Theophrastus probably meant the 
.First Mover, without whom other things could not,be moved, 
and therefore could not subsist. 

To these theoretical tenets might be added sev^rsi mp^l 
apothegms, which are aocrihed to Theopbrastna; but they 
are too trite and general to merit panlculsr notice^ except 
..perhaps the following: Respect yourself, and ypu^^ill 
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jiQvtr have reason to be ashamed before otiiers ” ** Love 

i« the paifsion of an indolent mind/’ Blushing js the 
complexion of virtue/* 

^ 111 imitaiion of his master Aristotle, he composed a great 
number of works ; and, indeed^ we do not find that any 
ef the ancients exceeded him in this respect. Diogenes 
Laertius reckons up oiure than two hundred different tracts, 
and the subjects oF which they treated; but the greatest 
part are lost. Those that remalti are, nine books of the 
History of Plants^” six of the C^iuses of Plants;" a 
bonk ** Of Stones/’ “Of WimU/’ “Of Fire/’ “Of 
Honey /’ “Of the signs of Fair Weather/* “Of the signs 
bf Tempest/’ “Of the signs of Rain;" “Of Smelis/’ 
“-Of Sweat /’ “ Of die Ver/go /’ “ Of Weariness“ Of 
the Relaxation of the Nerves;" Of Swooning/* ** Of 
'Visfi which live out of water “ Of AtiimaU which change 
their colour/’ **Of Animals which are born suddenly/’ 
“ Of Animals subject to envy /’ and, “ The Characters of 
Men/* 

In hit botanical works, “The History of Plants,*’ and 
^tlie “ Causes of Plants/’ which ^ have come do^vii to us 
almost entire, he mentions, and endeavours to describe, 
about 500 species; but hU descriptions are very hnper^ 
feet and doubtfiil, attliougli Sprengel, in his “ HiatoriaRei 
Hcrbarim/’ has be!itowed uncooiinoii pains in dndeavouririg 
to ascertain titetn. These works w'ere hri^l published in 
the fourth volume of the Aldine edition of Aristotle, Ven> 
14iJ7, and have been since reprinted separately,' particu¬ 
larly by Boderua, 16i4. There is an edittotl of-hrs entire 
works by [ieitisius, 1613, folio; and there ai^e editions ‘oi 
bis tracts, “ De Ignc/* “ De VentU,” &c. But the work 
of Theophrastus most generally known, and oftencst re¬ 
printed, u his “ Characters/’ which give him the merit of 
having been the first who drew churat/ters from commbn 
life, and with somewhat of ^hat we might call niodero hu'^ 
moun Of this entertaining work the most andent editions 
contained only bbeen chapters, to which Caiiiotl|is,'^'iit't1ie 
Aidfne edition of I55i, added eight,'ahd the remaining 
five were discovered in a MW. at Heidelberg* by Marquard 
Freber, from whose copy Casauhon inserted them m hU 
‘ second editicm of 1659, whteh, liuwever, U the least cor- 
'reel of the two. The best since are those of Needham, 
Cambridije, IJ12, 6vo; Pauw, 1737, Svo; Newton, 1757, 
Oxon,; Fischer,'Cubburg, 1763, Svo; Goeztus, Nurioa* 
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berg, 1798, flvo; and Co**ay, Paris* 1799, fjTO, Tbsrtt 
are translations of ihb wgrk into aimost every European 
language. ’ 

THEOPHYLACT, archbishop of Achridia, and metro* 
politaii of all Bulgaria* an ccninent ecclesiastical writer, 
fjounshed in the eleventh century. He was born and edu* 
cated at Constantinople* After he was made bishop he 
laboured diligently to extend the faith of Christ in his 
diocese, when there were still many inhdels; but met with 
much difficulty* and many evils* of which he occasionally 
complains in his epistles. He was bishop in 1077* atu| 
probably some years earlier, How long he lived is iincer* 
tain. The works of this bishop are various: 1, ** Com^ 
mentaria in quatuor Evangelia/' Paris* 1631* folio* These 
as well as the rest of his commentaries are very much 
taken from Sl Chrysostom, 2, CommentarieB on the 
Acts of the Apostles,^' Greek and Latin, published with 
some orations of other fathers* Colon, 1568, 3, Com- 

tnentaries on St. Paurs epistles*^^ Greek and Latin* Lond,, 
JG36, folio, 4, “Commentaries on Four of the Minor 
Prophets namely, Habbakuk, Jouas* Nahum* and Hut' 
«ca* Latin* Pads* 1589* Sva. The commentanei of Theo* 
phyiact on all the twelve minor prophets are extant in 
Greek, (ii the library of Strasburgh, and have been dsf- 
t^cribed by Mioliaelis in his “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,*’ If. 
“ Seventy-five Epistles,’’ published in Greek, with notes* 
by John Meursius, Leyden* 1617* 4to, They are also in 
the Bibliotheca Pairum. 6, Three or four smaller tracts* 
some of which are rather doubtful,* 

THESPIS, ail ancient Greek poet* is entitled to some 
notice ns the reputed inventor of tragedy. He was a native 
of mount Icaria in Attica* and flourished in the sixth cen** 
tury B, C, He introduced actors into his tragedies* who 
recited tome lines between each verse of the chorus* where¬ 
as, till that time, Iragedies had been performed only by a 
company of mnsicians and dancers* who sang hymns m 
honour of Bacchus while they danced, Thespis wrote sa¬ 
tirical pieces alfto^ajul Horace says that this poet carried 
his actors about In an open cart* where they repeated their 
verses* having their faces besmeared with wine-lees* or, 

■ Diofr^nei Laertiuf,——Di1>Jin*i Gl«isk»,<— 
*ThumvniiU Hi^t. oi ttie ttoyal Society.—Sani Onomaiit,—aruyetv^t PrCDcb 
Tnnilitinv, 

s Oupin,—CtTCj IL—'LaiJiier^i Worl(f.^3uU On«uU. 
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according to Stildas, ivjth wliite^cad and verniillioo* llh 
poems ar^ lo$i. ^ 

THEVENOT [MEtcmseDEc)* librarian to the king of 
France, and a celebrated writer of trav'el^t, was born at 
Parin I62i, and had scarcely gone through Uls acade¬ 
mical studies, when he discovered a snong passion for 
visiting foreign countries. At hr$t he saw only part of 
Europe; but accumulated very particular inforntatioiis 
and memoirs from those who had travelled over otJter parts 
of the globe, and out of those composed his Voyages 
and Travels.^'’ He laid down^ amoitg other things, some 
i'ules, together with the invcntiiiu of an Instrumeut, fur 
the better finding out of the longitude, and the declinauott 
of the needle; which, some have thought, constitute the 
inost valuable part of his works* Thevenot was likewise a 
great collector uF scarce hooks in all sciences, esi>ecia1ly In 
philosophy, mathemaUcs, and history; and in this ho may 
be said to have spent his whole life. When he had tlte 
care of the king's library, though it is one of the best fur¬ 
nished tn Europe, he found two Uiousand volumes ^ranting 
in it, which he had in his otvu* Besides printed hooks, 
he brought a great many manuscripts in French, Eiiglisli, 
Sp^'inish, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Turkijth, and Persic* The marbles presented to junri by 
Mr* Nointel, at his return from hi* embassy to Constan¬ 
tinople, upon which there are bas-reliefs and inscriptions 
of almust two thousand years old, may be reckoned among 
the curiosities of his library* He spent most of his time 
among his books, without aiming at any po^t of figure or 
profit; he had, however, two honourable employments; 
for lie assisted at a conclave held after the death uF pope 
Innocent X. and was the BVench king’s envoy at Genoa* 
He wa» attacked with a slow fever iti 14512, and died Oc¬ 
tober the same year at the age of sevemy-one* According 
to the account given, he managed himself very improperly 
in this illness: for he diminished his strength by absti¬ 
nence, while he ^should have increased it with hearty food 
and strong wines, vvhich was yet the more necessary oit ac¬ 
count of hU great age* “ Thevenot's Travel* into the Le¬ 
vant, &c.” were published iu English, iu ldS7, folio; they 
had been published iu French, at Paris, 166:i, folio. He 
’wrote «lso U Art do nager/' the Art of Swimming, 

16 S 6 *^ 
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THEVET (ANDftFpW), a writer of some note in the- letii 
century^ was horn at Aiigoolesime, and entered the Fran- 
cisi'an otxler^ and afterwards vUited Italy, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Greece, and Brasil. Ai his return to France in 
he quitted the cordelier's habit, took that of an ec¬ 
clesiastic, and was appointed almoner to queen Catlteriite*" 
de Mcdicifl. He had the titles of historiogreplicr of France, 
and cosniographer to the king, and received the prohtt of 
those oiEces. He died Nov. 23, 1590, aged eighty*eight, 
leaving Costnographie de Levant,*' Lyons, 1554, dto; 

A History of illustrious Men,'* 1671, 8 voU. l2mo, or 
t^S4, 2 vols. foL a work of very little merit; but the folio 
edition is esteemed of some price on account of the por¬ 
traits. He wrote also ** Singularit^s de la France Antarc- 
tique,^* Paris, 1553, 4to, and several ot]^er book^^ from 
which the author appears to have been a great reader, but 
at the same titne, to have possessed great credulity, and 
little judgment. * 

THEVV (Rqbeilt], an excellent engraver, was born in 
1758, at Paitrington, in Holdeniess, in the East Riding of 
York, where hi® father was an innkeeper. At a proper age 
he was placed as an apprentice to a cooper, at which bu¬ 
siness, on ibe expiration of his apprenticeship, he worked 
some time. During the American war he became a pri¬ 
vate in the Northumberland militia; at the conclusion of 
wJiich, in 1783, he came to settle at Hutl^ where he com¬ 
menced engraver of shop-bills, cards, &c. One of his hrst 
attempts was a card for a tinner and brazier, executed in a 
very humble style. He engraved and published a plan 
of Hull, which is dated May 6, ITB4, and afterwards solU 
' cited, subscriptions for two views of the dock at that 
place, which, it is thought, he shortly after publiAbed. He 
also engraved, while there, a head of Barry Howe, the fa¬ 
mous puppet-showman of York, after a drawing by J. Eifg- 
land. Another account aays, that an engraving of ati old 
womau^s bead, after Gerard Dow, was his brst attempt, and 
appeared so extraordinitry, that on the recommendation of 
the boh. Charles, Fox, the duchess of Devonshire, and lady 
J)uncannuii, he was appointed historical engraver 16 the 
prince of Wales, lo 178H, the marquis of Carmarthen, 
whose patronage he first obtained by constructing a very 
Gufio'hs'Capers obscura, wrote him a reeommandatory4et- 

^ 'MiiKru—fijeU Hbt. 
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ter to Alderman Boyde}], who iinn^ejJlately olTeref} him SOO 
gaineaii to engrave a plate from NortUcote^a picture Jild- 
ward V. taking leave of bla hrocber tbe duke of York^ He 
afterwards engraved, for BoydelJ, a number of capita) plates 
from the f^hakespeare gallery, and from the iiaintings by 
fir Joshua Reynoida, Shee, WesUiU, Smirke, Fuseli^ North- 
cote, Peters, &c, all which are very extraordinary speci¬ 
mens of graphic exceileiice, and have bipei] highly and de^ 
servedly approved by the connoisseur, and wctl fei^eived by 
the public* Of Boydeli^s Shakspearc, uifieteen of the large 
plates are from tns hand. He had received very Ijtile in¬ 
struction, but depended solely on native genius, aided by 
an intense application, by which he suddenly arrived at grojit 
excellence in the arL Almost at the outset of his Ciireer 
he became connected with Messrs. Bnydell by exteu:iive 
engageivients on their Shakspeare, a work which will long 
bear ample testimony to his rare merit and talents The 
distinguishing characteristics of his practice consisted in 
most faithfully exhibiting the true spirit and style of each 
master; a must minute accuracy, a certain polish, and ex¬ 
quisite delicacy of manner; with the appropriate character 
given to all objects, while a mildnesi of tone and perfect 
harmony pervaded the whole piece. The Cardinal WoU 
sey entering Leicester Abbey, from Westall, is certaifdy 
the greatest eflbrt of his skill, and is, by m^ny of the be:it- 
iuforcned connoisseurs and artists, held to he a first-rate 
specimen in that style of engraving. This ingenious artist 
died in July at Stevenage in Hertfordshire*' 

THlERHI, orTHCODDRic de a native of Fader* 

born in Westphalia, who was under-secretary at Rome to 
Gregory XL Urban VL &c. attended John XXIU. to the 
council of Constance, as writer of the Apostolical Letters, 
and abbreviator; but after that pontilFs flight, wrote ^ 
very violent invective against him, and died about 1417, 
leaving (he following works: “ A History of the Schism," 
which is very curious, and ends in 1410, Noremberg, 
fol*; a book concerning “The Privilegea and Rights of the 
Emperors in the Investitures of Bii^hops," printed in 
*'Schardii Syntagma de IuipenaU Jurisdictione,** Argent* 
1609, fob; “ A History of John XXIIL" Francfort, 1620, 
4to; and “A Journal of the Council of Constance*’* ,Thii 
author*! style in Latin is dry and unpleasant, but very 
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forciblcj and his nairations are accurate and faitlifuL S^jme 
attribute to^him the treatise “ On the necessity of Refor-* 
luation in the Church, both vvith respect to its head and 
ita members/* whfeh others give to Peter d’AiJlL* 

THIERS (John Baptist), a learned doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and a celebrated writer of the seventecntii century, 
was born at Chartres, aboliLlbSG. He professed beliea*^ 
lettres at Pans, aud became curate of Vibray, in the dio¬ 
cese of Maas, where he comported several of his works, 
aud where he died February 3S, 1703, aged sixty-five. He 
left A great maity works, which are now but seldom read, 
though they are very learned, and very often singular. 

The History of Perukes** is one of his most known 
and curious books. He designed it against those ecclest-p 
astics who were not contonted to wear iheir own hair* 
The year 162U (says he) is the epoch of perukes in France, 
He maintains, that no clergyman wore a peruke before 
1660, and prelends that there is no Instance of it in anti- 
qtiiry. He observes, that cardinal de Ui^heUeu was the 
first who wore a caht ; and that the bishop of Evreux bar* 
ing prefixed to the life of St. Francis de Sales (which he 
presented to pope Alexander VIII,] a print wherein that 
saint appeared with a leather cap on, the pope bad much 
ado to accept that book, attended with such an irregularity,, 
M, Taiers exclaims against those ecciesiasiics, who powder 
tjicir perukes, and wear tJieaj of a dlirerenr. colour from 
tlieir own hair. He atii^wers the arguments that may be 
alledged in favour of the clergy^ As for what concerns 
tbeir bci^ird and their bunds, he says, i;o ecclesiastic wore 
a band before the midtile of last century. There have 
been many variations about their beard, Sometimes shav¬ 
ing was looked upon as a kind of elfeminacy, and a long 
beard appeared very suitable with the sacerdotal gravity ; 
and sometimes a venerable beard was accounted a piece of 
pride and stateliness, Wiien cardinal d*Aiigennes was about 
to take possession of hU bishopric of Alans in 1556, be 
wanted an express order from the king to be admitted with 
his long beard, which he could not resolve to cut« M. 
Thiers acknowledges those variations about the beard; but 
he maintains that the discipline has been constant and unU 
■fotm as to perukes; and therefore, he says, they ought to 
be laid aside, and beseeches the pope and the king to 
press such a novelty. 
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Among his other works are, 2, Traits des Supersiitiofii 
qut regardent iesSacremens/* 4vo1s. 12mOj a book esteemed 
agreeable and useful by those of bis own communion. 3. 

Traits de I’ekpositioii du Saint Sacrement de TAutel,” 
1663, l2Tno. Some have esteemed this his best produc-^ 
tion. Many other articles are enumerated by hU biogra.i^ 
phers, but few of them interesting in this country^ * 

THIllLBV (Stvan), LL, D. a very ingenious and teamed 
Eoglish critic, was the'son of Mr. Thirlby, vicar of St. 
Marguret’s in Leicester, and born about 1692. Ha re¬ 
ceived his education Brst at the free-scbool of Leicester, 
under the rev. Mr. KLJb)', then head usher, from which 
school he was sent in three yeirs to Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, and shewed early in life great promise of exceU 
lence. From his*mental iiibilities no small degree of future 
eminence waii presaged: but the fond hope* of his friend* 
were unfortunately defeated by a temper which was na* 
turally indolent and qnarreUome, and by an unhappy ad¬ 
diction to drinking. Among his early productions of in¬ 
genuity was a Greek copy of verses on the queen of She-» 
ba^s visit to Solomon. In 1710 he published “ The univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge vindicated from the imputation of dis¬ 
loyalty it iies under pn account of not addressing ; as also 
from the malicious and foul aspersions of Dr. Bentley, late 
maUer of Trinity college, and of a certain officer and pre¬ 
tended reformer in the said university,’’ Lond. 1710. This 
was followed in 1712 by “An answer to Mr. Whiston’s 
seventeen suspicious concerning Athanasius, tu bis His¬ 
torical Preface and by two other pamphlets on the 
same subject.. Ke obtained a fellowship of his college by 
the eif press desire of Dr. Charles Ashton, who said “ he had 
had the honour of studying with him when young though 
he afterwards spoke very contemptuously of him as the 
editor of “Justin Martyr,** which appeared in 1723, in 
folio; and the dedication to which han always been consi¬ 
dered as a masterly production, in style particularly, A.f^er 
Thirlby's publication of Justin, Dr. Ashton, perhaps to 
sliew him that he had not done all that might have been 
done, published, in one of the ftireign jouruah, “Some 

•t 

V ** Wj-iilt^n by oii« vtry yoyn^, fufTer bim ta btitov Dpad iIuib." 

»nJ, He diey at such broki^n hour* tppettft by aueihifr treet in 

diJiiiy DKCfiiry ■veeationf ind « tbU ibbt Mr. Tti'dby jifi 

very unsettlefl ittte cF ^ralcH wddM then ** ibout lurenty year* 
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emendations of faulty pagflagea/* which f?hen Thirlby ismr, 
be saidfshghtiuprly, that *^any man who would, might have 
made them, and a hundred more/^ Thus far Mr. Tbirlby 
went on in the stud}^ of divinity; but his vertatiHty led 
him to try the' round of the other learned professioni. Hia 
next pursuit was physic, and fur a while he wks called 
** Doctori” While be was a nominal physician, be lived 
some time iiith the duke of Cbaudos, as librarUu, and is 
reported to have afFected a perverse and indolent inde¬ 
pendence, so as capriciously to refuse his company when 
it was desired. It may be supposed the^ were soon weary 
bf each Other* 

Tbirlby then studied the^civil law, iu which he lectured 
while the late sir Edward Walpole was his pupil ^ but he 
was a careless tutor, scarcely ever reading lectures. The 
late learned Dr, Jortin, who was one of his pupils, was very 
early in life recommended by him to translate some of 
£ostathius*a notes for the use of ** Pope's Homer,” and 
complained ** that Pope having accepted and approved his 
performarrce, never testified any curiosity or desire to see 
htm.” The civil law displeasing him, he applied to com- 
■mon law, and had chamberi taken for him in the Temple 
by bis friend Andrew Reid, with a view of being entered 
of that society, and being called to the bar; but of this 
aellemc he likewise grew weary. He came, however, to 
London,^ to the bouse of his friend sir Edward Walpole, 
who procured for him the office of a king's waiter in the 
port of London, in May J74J, a sinecure place worth about 
100/ per annum. While be was in sir Edward’s house he 
kept a misceiianeous book of memorables, containing what¬ 
ever was said or done amiss by *ir Edward or any part of 
his' family. The remaiEider of his days were passed in pri* 
▼ate lodgings, where he lived in a very retired manner, 
fleeing only a few frieuds, and indulging occasionaity in 
excessive drinking, being sometinies in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion for five or six weeks together; and, as is^ usual with 
fluch tndi], appeared to be so even when sober; and in his 
cups he was jealoUB and quarrelsome. An acquaititance 
Vho found bim one day in the streets haranguing the crowd, 
and took him hoofe by gentle violence, was afterwards 
iiighly esteemed by Tbirlby for not relating the story. He 
contributed aome notes to Theobald's Sbakapeare; and 
affefwards talked of an edition of hia own. Dr. Jortin un¬ 
dertook to read over that poet, with a view to mark the 
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pa^Agbi where he had either ioiitated Greek' aud Latin 
writersj gr at le^t had fallen iirto the same thoughts and 
expressions, TUirLby, however, dropped hit desi|fn ; but 
left a bbakipeare, with some abuiive remark* on Warbur* 
ton ill the margin of the brat volume, and a veiy few at¬ 
tempts at euiKniiadona, and ihose perhaps all in the first 
volunie. In the other volumes he had only, with great di¬ 
ligence, counted the lines in every page. When this was 
told to Dr. Jortin, *'1 have known him,^' said he, “amuse 
tiimself with still slighter employment: he would write 
down all the prefer names tiiat he could call Into his me- 
tnory.'* His mind seems to have been tumultuous and de¬ 
sultory, aud he was glad to ciatch any employ mem that' 
might produce attention without anxiety,i The copy, such 

it was, became the property of sir Edward Walpole, to ' 
whom be bequeathed all hU books and papers, and who 
lent it to Dr. Johnson when be was preparing bis valuable 
edition of “Shakspeare^* for the press; accordingly thn 
Dame of Thlrlby appears in it as a cocnliieutator. He died 
Dec. 19, 175^. One of Dr. Thirlby's colloquial topics 
may be quoted, as in it he seems to have drawn his own 
character, witli one of those excuses for which self*conceit 
is never at a loss. Sometimes/* said he, “ Nature sends 
into the world a man of powers superior to the rest, 'of 
quicker intuition, and wider comprehension; this manihas 
^1 other men for his enemies, and would not be suffered 
to live his natural time, but that bis excellencies are ba¬ 
lanced by his failings. He that, by intellectual exaltation, 
thus towers above his con temporaries, is drunken^ or iazy^ 
or ; or, hy some defect or other, is hindered 

from exerting hi* Bovereignty of mind; he is thus kept 
upon the level, and thus preserved from the destruction 
which would be the natural consequence of universal 
hatred.** 

A* the edition of “ Justin Martyri^ was the fnagnumopus 
of Dr. Thirlby, and he is a writer of whom iittie has ever 
hitherto been said, this article may be enlarged with the 
opinions of tome eminent scholars ou that performance. 

“ The teamed Mr. Thirlby/* says Mr. Bgwyer, “ fellow 
of Jesus college, is publishing a new edition of ‘Justin 
Martyr** two Apologies,* aud his ‘ Dialogue with Tfypbo 
the Jew»* The Greek text wilt be priateo exactly ocuord- 
hig to R. &teplu4i4*s edition. The version is Langi|is*t, 
corrected in innumerable places. On the sjame page with 
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the text And version are printed (he notes and emendatlorr# 
of the editor^ with select notes of all the former editors, 
and of Scaitger^ Casauboitj Salmasius, Capellus, Valerius, 
and other learned men.' The most aelerted places have 
been collated with the MS* from which R, Stephens's edi^ 
tion was taken, and the'varLations are inserted in tbeir 
proper places. At the end are bishop Pearson's notes from 
the margin of his book, and Dr. .Davis's notes upon the 
first ‘ Apology both now first printed*” 

“ You are modi mistaken,” says Dr. Ashton, in an un¬ 
printed letter to Dr. Moss, in thinking Thirlby wants 
some money from you (though in truth he wants): you 
are only taken in to adorn^hts triumph by a letter of ap¬ 
plause, though 1 think you may spare that too; for be 
is set forth in his coach, with great ostentation, to visit 
his patron* I have not had the patience to read all bis de¬ 
dication,' but have seen enough to observe (hat it is stuffed 
with self-conceit, and an insolent contempt of others, Bent¬ 
ley especially, whom he again points out in p. IB*. He 
aticka not to fiing scorn upon Justin bimselfp as a tnflmg 
writer, beneath bU dignity to consider, and so absurd a 
reasotier as only pessim^ ii£ura can mend. I Jiave read 
about sixty pages of his performance, and am really ashamed 
to find so much aelf-suEciency, and insuEcieucy* I am 
alniiat provoked to turn critic myself, and let me tempt 
you to a little laughter, by promising to shew you some 
conceits upon Justin ; which are under no name in Thirlby's 
edition*” . . 

' In a letter front Mr* Clarke to Mr. Bowyer, dated March 
]0v t76B, he says, ** J think somebody has told me, that 
* Justin Martyr’s Apology' has been lately published from 
Dr. Ashton's papers ; by whom 1 know not His * Hie- 
rocles’ shews that Needham was not equal 'to that work: 
has this the same view with regard lo Thirlby } ''rhatman 
WE3 lose to the republic of letters very surprizingly; he 
went oB, and returned no more*”' 

* H« lr«ati Dr, Bfliottey id that pifs fuU. etic potuit, ulpote nrque 

Vitb tbv bifbest conrtmpt, ai b* hod io^ Iq, naquo jmifrcla, 
tfijiQt in bn iirofac^n Ufvati rum dicerttievt thKirioS, iatid ad eaoi 

M«ric Cuaubua op d tuac Voulu« rf m iDtlnictui.’* butt djffcicDt U tbla 
a maon^r oot much drSfRiit; and uf from the olmr»ctir isItcu hloi by that 
tho fttorned Dr. Orah^ haspttaXt hii learned aod truly (ogd man Mr. (fel- 
firafaoe u follom Grahlut m bo- aun, in hit ** iMtt «| biiliop Bud,’' P- 
nni* nee io^witui fhit, et iu tcripUi 409.. 
patfum opprinitt venaLuii criliom nm 

1 Nifibdi’a ^ Fotmt, v«l. VJ. 1 
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THOMAS (Antony, Leonard), a member of ibe 
French academy, waa born in 1732, at Clermont in Au¬ 
vergne, tbe country of the celebrated Pascal, He received 
from his mother a severe, and almost a Spartan education. 
The three children of that estimable woman were brought 
up chiefly under her own eyea^ His two elder brothers 
died, the one in t74>3| the other m i75^, both young men, 
and both having signalized themselves m literature, Jo- 
SEPEi, the elde^^t, had produced a comedy; and John, the 
aecond, excelled in Latin poetry. The death of hia second 
brother, impressed Antony very early with a strong sense 
of the vanity of worldly cares; and with a profound piety, 
which enhanced the value of bis character. He had a de¬ 
cided taste for poetry, but was designed for the bar.' In 
obedience to the wish of his mother, be went to Clermont, 
to follow a study repugnant to his taste; but going with 
her to Paris, when John was at the point of death, his 
friends offered him a professorship to the college of Beau¬ 
vais, This, therefore, he accepted, as more congenial to 
bis feelings, though less splendid in appearance, than the 
profession for which he had been designed. He was 
tioon id high estimation for hU tatenta as a poet and an 
orator; and M; Watelet, a rich man, and a man of letters, 
offered him a pension as a tribute to his merit; but''he 
chose, with becoming pride, to owe his subsistence ta his 
own talentSj rather than to the generosity of any cue. He 
was afterwards seefetary to the duke de Praslin, minister 
for foreign affairs; secretary to the Swiss cantons (an in¬ 
dependent^ lace in the government]; and finally secretary 
to the duke oflIOrleans. He was also a tnember of the 
academy, though it is said that be once refused to be 
chosen, when he found that he was proposed chiefly out of 
pique to another candidate, M. Marmonte). Without any 
fortune but hU pension frooi the court, and the trifling re-^ 
ward he received for his assiduous attendance at the aca¬ 
demy, he continued to reside at Paris; and latterly, witfi 
a sister who superintended his domestic concerns. But, 
his health being impaired by excessive application, be was 
obliged to seek the more fiivourable climate of Nice, where 
for a time he recovered the use of all hi* powers. But hii 
lungs had always been weak, and being teized also with a 
iever, he died September 17, 1785, in the liouse of the 
archbishop of Lyons, aiHf'was burled at the neighbpuring 
village of OuUns* At the time of bis death he was em- 
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plioyed in writing » poem on the ozar Peter the Great, 
styled the “ P^tr^ade/* which haa never been publii^hed. 

The personal character of M. Thomas, was held still 
higher than evt^n the merit of bi« works could claim. He 
fa^d that amiable simplicity of manners which prevents a 
man of ^niua from offending others by his superiority. 
He was just, moderate, gentle, an enemy to noise and 
ostentatiQD, a good friend, and an affectionate son^ He 
wa^ not indifferent to commendation or censure, but re* 
cetved the one without vanity, and the other without anger. 
It was in l75e,'that he first appeared as an author, hy 
pohlishiog, 1, ReBeilons historiquea et litdraires sur le 
Poveie de la Religion natnrelle de Voltaire/* l2mo. In 
this^ahle tract he defended revelation without bigotry; and, 
rilowing the great talents of his antagonist, lamented his 
errors, and treated him with politeness, 2- In 1759 he 
strote and pronounced his **■ Eloge du Marescbal de Saxe,'* 
a performance which gained him the crown from the aca* 
deiby, and the credit of uniting the precision of Tacitus 
w^th the elevation of Bossuet, He produced afterwards 
nmilar orations in praise of d'Aguesseau, du Guai Trouin, 
6ully> and Descartes, which were equally admired; and 
with all additional eulogium on Marcus Aurelius, published 
together by himself, with very valuable notes, 3, In 1772 
he produced his “Essai sur le caract^re, les moeurs, et 
1*esprit des Femmes/' 8vo, This is not esteemed equally 
judicibns, '4. Essai series Eloges,'* 1773, 2 vols. 3vo. 
This U a work of great genius and eloquence; and contains 
many able portraits of illustrious persons. He produced 
dlto^ 5. Several poems ; at, ** Epitre au ♦euple/’ ** Ode 
sur lea temps,'* and “Junionville,** with some others, 6, 
A ballet' in three acts, called ** Amphion but this is not 
reckoned one of the best flowers in his crown. It was 
played in 1767, His prose works were published collec¬ 
tively in 1773; and form 4 vols. l2mo; but a more com¬ 
plete edition appeared in 1802/7 vols. 8vo.^ 

THOMAS (Chrjstiak}, a modern philosopher, was bom 
at Leipsir, in 1655^ and was well educated, first undeV his 
father, and afterwards in the I^iptic university. At first, 
he acquiesced jii the established doctrines of the acbooh t 
but, upon reading PuSendorfi Affology for rejecting the 
Scholastic Principles of Morala aud Law/* be determined 

P, " 4* <>1 ■ ^ L 

* Dki. Htit^Eunp, Uif t .HMii' Life Ij ‘PbItdv, 
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to renounce all implicit deference to ancient dogma^i, H«| 
read lectures upon tlie subject of natural Uw, tir^t from the 
text of Crotlua, and afteiaardA ffum that of Pufiendorf, 
freely exercising his own judgment^ and boldly advancing 
new Opinions. Whilst bis father was living, paternal pru^ 
dence at^l mode rat ton restrained the naturm vehemence 
and acrimony otf the young nian's temper, which was top 
apt to break out, even in bis public lectures^ But when 
he was left to bimselfi the boldness with which he advanced 
unpopular tenets, and the severity with which be dealt oiit 
hU satirical censures, soon brought upon him the violeitt 
resentment of theologians and professors, 

An ** Introduction to PutFendorf,’* which Thomas pubr 
lished in 1637| in which bededuced the obUgauoTiiOf morality 
from natural principles, occasioned great offence, wbic)^ 
he increased in the following year, by commencing a 
monthly jouroal which he called ** Free Thoughts; or 
Monthly Dialogues oti various books, chiefly new 9 ^’ iu 
which be attacked many of his contemporaries with such 
severity, and probably with such iojuattce, that he nar*- 
vowly escaped punishment from the ecclesiastical court^of 
Dresden. A charge also of contempt of religion waft 
brought against him, but was not‘'prosecuted* A satirical 
review, which he wrote, of a treatise On the Divine right 
of Kings,’* published by a Danish divine; “ A Defence of 
the Sect of the Pietists,*' and other satirical publications, 
at last excited the resent meat of the clergy again stTbotna^ 
and be found it necessary to leave Leipsic, and by the 
permission of the elector of Bran den burgh, read private 
lectures in the city of Hall. After a short interval, he wp^ 
appointed public professor of jurisprudence, first in Ber¬ 
lin, and afterwards at HalL In these sttuations, be thought 
bim^lf at full liberty to indulge his aatirical humour, and 
to engage in the controveraies of the times i and, as long 
as he lived, he continued to make use of this liberty in a 
manner which sutyected him to much odium. He died at 
,HaUiDl723. 

Besides the satirical journal already mentioned, Thciuas 
wrote several treatises on logic, moral?, and jurisprudence; 
in which he advanced many dogmas contrary tp received 
opipioDs, In his ui'itingv on physicfi^ leayes the ground 
of experiment and mional investigation, and appears 
among the mystics. His later pieces are in many particu* 
lars iocoDsiatetifc with the former. His principal pbiloso- 
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phical works ato ** An Tniroduction to Aulic Philoadphy, lor 
Outlines to tUe Art of Thinking and Iteasoiiing;** In¬ 
troduction to itational Philosophy “ A Logical Praxis 
*' Introdoctioit to Moral Phrtosophy j” “ A Cure for Irre¬ 
gular Passions^ and the Doctrine of Seif-Knowledge ;*■ 

^ The new Art of discovering the secret Thoughts of Meti j” 
** Divine Jurisprudence“ Foundations of the Law of 
Nature and NationsDissertution on the Crime of Ma<' 
gic f* “ Essay on the Nature and Essence of Spirit, or 
Principles of Natural and Mora) Science;*’ History of 
M^isdom and Foily.” 

* firucker givea the following brief specimen of the more 
peculiar teuets of this bold, eccentric, and inconsUtcnt 
philosopher. Thought arises from images impressed 
upon the brain; and the action of tbinking ia performed in 
the whole brain. Brutes are destitute of eensation. Man 
is a corporeal substance^ capable of thin king and nioving, 
or endued with intellect and will. Man does not always 
think. Truth is the agreement of thought with the nature 
of things. The senses are not deceitful, but all fallacy is 
the efieci; of precipitation and prejudice. From percep¬ 
tions arise ideas, and their relations; and' from these, rea- 
aoningfl. ^ It Is impossible' to discover truth by the sylio^ 
giatic art. No other rule is necessary in reasoning, than 
that of following the natural order of investigation; be¬ 
ginning from those things which are best known, and pro¬ 
ceeding, by easy steps, to those which are more dT^fieuk. 

** Perception is a passive affeclion, produced by some 
eKternal object, either in the intellectual sense, or in the 
incHnaiiaD'Or the will. Essence is that without which a 
thing cannot be perceived. God is not' perceived by the 
intellectual sense, but by the iUctination of the wilh for 
creatures aifect the brain; but God, the heart All crea¬ 
tures are in God: nothing ir exterior to him. Creation is 
extension^ produced' from nothing by the^ divine power. 
Creatures are of two kinds, passive and active v the former 
h matter; the latter, spirit. Matter is dark and eold, and 
capable of being acted upon by spirit, wbteb is light, wferin, 
4 nd active.^' ^spirit may subsist without matter, but desires 
ft union Mil h-iL' All bodies consist ^of'matter'end spirit, 
and ha^ therefore fome kind'Of lifo^ Sfriritattracts spirit, 
and thus sensibly operates upon matter united to spirit. 
Thii**itract!on in man is called love; io other bodies, S 3 wi*^ 
pathy\ ^ A .finite] spirit may be coutidered' as a ImitUsd 
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sphere m whi^h luminous^ waTitif and actire, flotff 
from a centrcp S[)irit is tbe regioti of tbe body tu which It 
is ufilled. The region of htiue spirits is God. The hu¬ 
man soul 11 a ray from the divine nature; whence it de¬ 
sires onion with God^ who is love. Since the essence of 
spirit consisCi iu action^ and of body in passion^ spirit may 
exist withfyit thought; of this hind are light, ether, and 
other active principles in nature.^' Fortunately, says a 
very judicious writer, this jargon is as uninteihgihle as the 
categories of Kant, and tbe blasph^ies of Hpinosa,^ 

THOMAS (Cuzabeth), known to tbe world by the 
name of Corinna, with which Dryden Mattered her, was 
born in 1675; and, after a life'of ill health and various 
-diaappointinents, died Feb. 3, 1730, in her Sfty-siKth year, 
and was buried in tbe church of 8t. Bride, Among her 
other oiUfortunes, she laboured under tbe dUpleasure of 
Pope, whom she bad offended, and who took care to place 
iier in his ** Donciad.'’^ He once paid her a vi^iit, tn com* 
pany with Henry Cromwell, esq, whose letters, by somle 
accident, fell into her hands, with some of Pope's answers. 
As soon as that geiitletuan died, Curll found inean» tb 
wheedle them from her, and im rqedtate I y co mini tied, them 
to the press; which so enraged Pope, that he never forgavb 
her* Coriuna, considered as an author, has very fe^v 
claims to notice; she had not so muco wit as Mrs. Behn dt 
Mrs, Manley, nor so happy a gift at intellectuaf painting; 
but her poetry was once thon^t soft and dehcate, and her 
letters , sprightly and entcitaioing* Her poems were pub¬ 
lished after her death, by Curll; and two volumes of let¬ 
ters (under 1 tbe title of Pylades and Corlima,") which 
passed between, her and a Mr, Gwynnet, who was to have 
been ber husband, but died before matters could be ac¬ 
complished. In this last publication she gives an account 
of her own life, which has been abridged in Cibber^s 
** Lives,and other collections; but'which Mr. Malone has 
proved such a tissue of improbabilities and falsehoods, that 
a more reference to it may be thought sufHcient. ‘ ' 

THOMAS (John), bishop of Kochester, the eldest of 
throe sons of the rev- John Tnomas, many yearn vicar of 
Bramptoii in Gumberlaod, was-born ^at Carlisle^Oct 14, 
1712* Many of-his aace4tor«r bt^th ou the paternal and 

• Bnttker.-^upipl. to l|j« Encyd. Brit, 

* tift *V Dryrt<ni:^oL 1. p. 3V7, 11. pi. D6,108.—BowWi 

•diiioa Fop^r Ms laiki&-*^btwr*S IdVssj-rot* IV. '' ' 
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maternid skl^i wete remarkable for their loDgeyUy'j sothiu 
be might be considered as borp with somewbat like an 
hereditary cUim to leiigth of days/' Being designed for 
the church, at a proper age he was placed in the gram* 
mar^school at Carlisle^ whence he was sent to Oxford, in 
and, on the 23d of November, was-admttted a com- 
juotier' of Queen*B-college. Soon after his ^mission he 
had a clerkship given him by Dr. Smith, then provost 
Having discharged, this ofHce, and completed his terms, 
he put on a civilian's gown, and, leaving Oxford, became 
sm assistant at the classical .academy in Sobo>square. In 
this situation he acquitted biotself so well, as to be recom^ 
mended to be private tutor to the younger son of sir Wil« 
Itaui Clayton, hart, a charge which led to bis future ele# 
vation. How long he remained in.it, U not precisely known, 
but probably tilT be had completed hU pupil's education. 
His conduct, hovrever, was so well approved, that shortly 
after, with the consent of sir William Clayton, jthe sister 
of his pupil, on the death of her first husband, sir Charles 
Blackvicll, of S prows to hall, Norfolk, became his wife. 
Mr. Thomas lived in habits of the closest friendship with 
his hruther>]n law, until about 1734, when that gentle* 
man met a premature death, occasioned by a fall from his 
horse. 

On the 27th of March, 1737, Mr. Thomas was ordained 
a deacon, by sir George Fleming, bishop of Carlisle, at 
& special ordination holden in ^tlie chapel of John the 
Baptist, within the precincts of the ^avoy, in the Strand 4 
and, on the 25ch of September, In the same year, he was 
ordaiued priest, by Dr. Joseph Wdcooks, bishop of Ro¬ 
chester, at a general ordination balden io ihe pansh church 
of Bromley, in the county of Kent. The promotion .of 
Dr. Herring (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) in this 
same year to the see of Bangor, occasioned a vacancy in 
the rectory of Blechingley, to which Mr« jrhomas was prer 
uented by bis majesty, George 11 . through the interest of 
fir W. Clay ton,, and wa« instituted, on the 27th of Janu^, 
by Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, binhop df Winchester. During 
his iiicufub^ncy on this preferment, which was thirty-siif 
yeara, Mr. Thomas chiefiy resided in the xecloiriaifrbouat^ 
■which he enlarged, improved,^ and enibejUsb^ 4 , -^t a yeqf 
considerable expence. In the discharge of bis paroc^li^ 
dutie% in which be never omitted any thing wl^icli h^ oon* 
ceived might conduce to the tetapor^^er spixitita}; 
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of his pArishioP^rs^ be for some time assisted hy his 
brother; and, after his promotion to a vicarage in Nor¬ 
folk, by the rev. WUliani Thompson, the poet 

On the 25th of May, 1742, Mr.. Thomas took the degree 
of D. C* L, ; iti the year following his marriage took place i 
OR the 18tb of January, 1748, be was appoii;ted chaplain 
in ordtnarji^ bis late majesty, George IL; on the 2Jil of 
April, 1754, he was made prebendary of Westminster! 
on the 12tbof December, 1760, be was appointed chaplain 
to his present majesty, by the king's order, and whiiout 
any,application.. In 1752, he was appohited sub-altnoner 
to the archbishop of York, an office rather him ora ry than 
lucrative; and in 1766, was instituted to the vicarage of 
St. Bride*s, in London, on the presentation of the dea.i and 
chapter of Westminstert In 17GS, he succeeded Dr Pearce 
as dean of Westminster, and soon after was chosen ihc' hfc-h- 
bishop of Canterbury's prolocuior to the lower^hoine of 
convocation. In 1772, he met with a severe shock in itie 
death of his wife; and, in 1774, lost his valuable fnend 
Dr. Pearce. In November foHovving he succeeded him, 
** according to his [Dr. Pearce's] most earnest wish," in 
the bishopric of Rochester. On the aucieut palace at 
Bromley, which he found in a ruinous and dilapidated con« 
dition, he expended upwards of three thousand pounds; 
dispUyed great munificence in repairing and rebuilding 
it, and in disposing and embellishing tiie episcopal de¬ 
mesnes ; and, from his regard for social worship, a little 
before His death he gave 500^. towards enlarging the parbh 
church at Bromley. 

The bishop added one to the many instances of men who 
have been peculiarly fortunate in their first niarrpige, and, 
d^ply concerned at its dissolution, seeking consolation iti 
n second. Such coniolatlon did hU lordstnp seek tn a se^ 
cond marriage with lady £iizaheih Yateis, Hetict of sir Jo¬ 
seph Yatet, late one of the judges of the court of King's- 
hencb, to whom he was married, by special licence, on the 
12th January, 1775, at Westminster-abbey. In' this 
union, he was as happy as the great disparity of sge would 
permit/ Though twice married, be had no issue; but 
each of bis ladies brought him a son and a daughter by 
their former hdsbamis,^ frnd^ to these he shewed a parental 
tfieetion^ 

Age, and itS' niitural contoihitanti, for some few years 
before hit death, almost! incapacitated the bishop from any 
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)ab<>rldtiB duty; Hut, so zealous was he io the tlkcharge of 
his iiinctionj that he held a general conftrnoHtion not long 
before his last lingering and fatal illness, atid continued to 
preach both at court aitd at Bromleyi till near hia eightieth 
year* He expired^ hi great composure, about eleven o'clock 
oi) the morning of Thursday. August 22dJ 1793, having 
completed his eightieth year on the pr«ceding||4tb of Oc¬ 
tober, 1792. The manner of his death was perfectly agree¬ 
able to bU wishi expressed in a letter written to his brother 
ori the death of his first lady, witboot a sigh or a groan." 
The bulk of hU fortune was bequeathed to his relations, in 
auch proportions as ccrresponded with the proximity of 
kindred, and che expectations which he had encouraged; 
bonds and notes, from different friends and acquaintances, 
to the amount Of 5c00f. were caincelled ; legacies, mourn 
ing, &c. were presented to his servants; and several sums 
were appropriated to charitable purposes. In his last will 
and testament, the bishop bad made no provision for the 
manner or placcof his interment: but, in a cancelled will, 
made as far back as IT?!, be had directed his remains to 
be deposited by those of his hrst lady, and this direction 
was consequently carried into eilecc* 

In ISQ3 a valuable collection, in 2 vols. 8vo, of his “ Ser¬ 
mons and Charges," was published by the rev. G. A. Tho*- 
mas, his lordship's chaplain and executor, with a Memoir 
of his Life, to which we are indebted for the preceding 
particulars, as well as for the following sketch of hia cha¬ 
racter. ' 

** His lordship was in stature^ above the middle height, 
standing about five feet eleven inches. In the early part 
of his life he was slender, and of ao delicate a constitution, 
that hij father used to say, he was propped up by art and 
medicine. But, as be advanced to maturity, his constitu¬ 
tion acquired strength: yet he never increased to any de^ 
gree of corpulefice. His figure- was elegant and.manly, and 
its dignity comported with the natural elevation of bU mind: 
at all times inspiring respect and veneration, but particu¬ 
larly when he was engaged in any of the sacred offices of 
religion, ivhicb he always perfonned with iuoh a devotional 
ardour and fervency, as seemed to add a peculiar sanctity 
and spirit to the native gracefulnesi of his appearance. 
His countenance was the faithful index of his soul, open, 
placidj and benevolent. His features, were regular, and 
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generally softened with the most gnicjoiis smile of com-^ 
placencj and henignity. 

His inteilecLual abilities were above mediocrity; and 
the eiidownieots of nature were improved by die appUca-^ 
lion of art and sigdy. tie liad a lively and chaste imagi^ 
nation, a quick apprehension, a sound and penetrating 
judgment, ^nd a retentive memory. He excelled equally 
in learning, scjouce, and the polite arts. He was an adept 
in music, and a connotsseur in painting. He was, in bU 
earlier days, perfectly acquainted with the practice as well 
as the theory of music; having been a performer on two 
difficult instruments. For this agreeable arc he entertained 
a passion to his latest days. He was a great lover of anti-' 
qutty, and well skilled in the knowledge of coins and tne^ 
dais, and of these, as also of prims und paintings, he left 
valuable collections. There was no feature more promU 
nent in this good bishop’s character, than a zealous and 
uniform attachment to our unrivalled constitution. It was 
the warmest wish of Ins heart, to see our excellent and 
happy form of governnienr, both in church and state, pre-» 
served free from the contiigioua tnHuence of supersuttous 
tyranny on the one hand, and licputioils anarchy on the 
other.” 

It is somewhat singular that there were three prelates of 
the same names, John 'Thomas, who ran their course nearly 
together; Dr. John Thomas, successively bishop of Feter- 
borough and Salisbury, who died in 1766 ; Dr* John Tho« 
mas, successively bUliop of Feterborougli, Salisbury, and 
Winchester, wheedled in L78i*, and the subject of the 
preceding article.' 

THOMAS THE RHYMER,—See LERMONT. 

THOMAS (WiLUAM), a learned writer of the sixteenth 
century, was boro in Wales, and was at least of Welsh ex¬ 
traction, and educated at. Ox ford. Wood says that one of 
both bis nances was, >ti 132^ admitted bachelor of canoci 

law, but does not. say that it was this person* la 1544, 

I Li^ ti nhojt. 

j n 

* ^'Thcre wen it tTitt time two iutheertf. Dr. Tttaitiil who u chip. 
Dr* Thom>9^1, who w«rv die* to the kiii^.-*-Th«y in troth 

tj^fuinbedj for mmcbtxlf woi pjit'ik- tiin# to ihr Hfw Thtrfnai who i* 

of Dr. Thofoii. Ic vm isked, a very fciod prracher.^Th#j are both 

which Dr-Thomu tfo^Too in*iir> J>r, vVv i^reithera. fJr. 'ITHmn* 

TbomaA.-^Tbwf aro boih O'lmrd i«1in«f)iiiiiit.'»The|both Thif 

John. ^ Dr. ThomM wild hia a iiviif ic afii-rwimdwlHHhbUkPfif.^' Bishop 
ill the cjij.~Tljey hava bath 'llvio'ipi ' Life. 
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being obliged to quit the kingdain on recount of jocne mit* 
fortune, be went to Itufy, and in 1546 was at fiologne, and 
afterwards ni Padua In 1549^ be was again in Lpoodotij 
aod on account of his kiiowiedgf^ of modern languages, was 
made clerk of the council to king Edward VI who soon 
after gare bim a prebend ot St, Paulas, and the Living of 
Presthend in South Wales. According to Strype, he acted 
very unfairly in procuring the prebend, not being a spi* 
ritnuL person; and the same objection undoubtedly rest* 
against his oUier promotion. On the accession of queen 
Mary, lae was deprived of hii employment at court, and is 
said to have meditated the death of the queen; but Bole 
■ays it was Gardiner whom he formed a design of murder¬ 
ing. Others thjnk that be was concerned in Wyatts re- 
bmiion. It is ct^iu that for some of these charges, be was 
■commuted to the Tower in 1553, together with William 
Winter and sir Nicholas Throgmorton. Wood says, ** He 
was a man of a hot Aery spirit, had sucked in damnable 
principles by his frequent coiivariations with Christopher 
Goodman, that violent enemy to the rule of women.** It 
appears that he bad no rule over himself, for about a week 
after his commitmAt, he attempted suicide, but the wound 
not proving mortal, he was arraigned at Guildhall, May d, 
1553, and hanged at Tyburn,'On the I3th> 

His works are, 1. ** The History of Italy,** Lend. 1549,1561, 
4to. 2. ** The priiiGipal rules of the Icadiau Gramptiar, with 
a dictionaiy for the better understanding of Buccacce, Pe¬ 
trarch, and Datite,*’ ibid, 1550, 1561, 1567, 4to. 3. ‘^Le 
Peregrynne, or a defence of king Henry^VllI, to Aretine 
the Imian poet,*^ MS. Cott Vi^p. D. IS, and in Bodl. 
Librai^t This, Wood says, was about to be published in 
the third volume of Brown*s Fasciculus.**' 4. ** Commoii 
Places of State/* written for the use of Eilward VI. MS, 
CoLt 5. *f Qf the vanity of the World/* Lend, 1549, 6va. 
5. ** Translation of Cato's Bgpech, and Valerius's answer, 
from the 4th decade of Livy/* ibid, 1551, isfuio. He also 
made soioe translations from the Italian, which are still in 
manuscript. ’ 

THOMAS (William), bishop of Worcester, was son of 
Mr. John Thomas, a linen-drsper in the city of Bristol, who 
lived in a house uf his pwn on the bridge in that town, where 
the bishop was born on Thursday, February 2, i6i$, and 

r 
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baptised there iti St. Nicho1a»*ft churchy on the Friday fol¬ 
lowing. He was of a very ancient and noble family, aa 
appeariv by a pedigree taken out of the Heralds^-ofHce by 
William Thomas lord bishop of Worcester in 1685, to 
prove bis right to the Herbert arms. His mother was Eli¬ 
sabeth BWnt, descended from the Blounts of Eldersfield, 
ill the county of Worcester. Hia grandfather, Williaoi 
Thom4$, was recorder of Caermartlien, where he and hU 
family had tW a long-time lived tti great credit; and the 
earl of Nonbampton, i4ieii lord president of Wales, gave 
hiiu this character, he was tbe wisest and most pru¬ 

dent person he ever knew member of a corpotadon thia 
gentieinaii, after the death of their sou, undertook the care 
of his grandson; which trust he executed with the greatest 
care and attention, placing him under the tiiidon of Mr* 
Morgan Owen, master of the public school at Caertnarthen, 
afterwards bishop of Landad: here he cominued till he 
went to 8t. Johi/s college, Oxford, in the sixteenth year 
of bis age, in Michaelmas term, 1629 ; from hence he re¬ 
moved to Jesus college, where he took his degree of B. A. 
1632, and soon after was chosen fellow of the college, aud 
appointed tutor by the principal. according to the 

fashion of the times, he studied much school philosophy 
aud divinity, epitomizing with his own hand aU the works 
of Aristotle: be took Ins degree of M.A. Feb. 12, 1634, 
was ordained deacon by John Bancroft^ bishop of Oxford, 
at Christ Church, June 4, 163^7, and priest in the year fol¬ 
lowing at the same place, and by the same bishop. 8oon 
after be was aiippinted vicar of Penbryn, in Cardiganshire, 
and ciiaplaiB to tbe earl of North umber I and, who presented 
him to ttie vicarage of Laugharn, with tbe rectory of Lnn* 
aedurnen annexed. This presentation being disputed, be 
determined to give it up; but tbe earl encourage him to 
persevere, assuring him that he would be at all the expence 
and trouble: in coniequence of which, tbe dispute was soon 
ended, and Mr. Thomas instituted ; here he determined to 
reside, having no other thought but how best to perform his 
duty; and that he might be more fixed, and avoid-the in- 
Gonvenietices of a solitary single life, he resoWed to marry. 
Tbe ptorson he cho«e was Blanch Samyne> daughter of Mr. 
Peter Samyne, a Dutch merchant in, Li me-street, London, 
of an ancient and good Jamity, by whom he had eight child- 
reo; Will jam, who died young, Peter, John, Blanch, Bridget, 
William, barah, and Elizabeth* Here he religiously per- 
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forniecl cv^ry duty of a parub pnesti 
ploymenl notAtradt, but a trust, (iU aboiii 
of the parli^ent horseucame^to L^ugharn, ai>4 iwiu^red 
whether that popish priejit Mr. Thotnas was ttil^ 
and whether he continued reading the hturgy, aiuipray* 
ing fox the queen ; and one of them adding, that he.|l)«Ahl 
go to oh^oh neat Sunday, and if Mr* Tbomaa perv^yexeA 
in praying for that dxab of the whivre of Babylon^ he eiQtfli 
certainly pistol him. Upon thui, Thqoias'a friendt ^^4 
neAly.pressed hiia lo^absent himiel^ but he refilled, think¬ 
ing it. would be a neglect of duty* He no sooner began 
the service, than,the soldiers came and placed tbemselve# 
in Xq him, and when be prayed for the queen, 

one of fhem snatohed the book out of hts hand, aod threw 
it at.bu head, s^iog, What do you mean by praying for 
a lybore and a roguJl’* The preacher hermit with patience 
and composure; but the soldier who bad committed the 
affront ^as instantly seized with such anaiety and com¬ 
punction, that his cDCPpanions were forced to carry him 
away* ' li|r* Thomas coptioued the service, and detiyereil 
the aermon with bis usual empha^ia and propriety; and 
when he returned A bis house,, he found the aoldiera 
ready to beg his pardon, and desiring hU prayers to Cod 
for them* When this happened, he was about thirty-three 
ye^rs old* Soon after, the parliament committee deprived 
hiiu of the living of Laugharn i and though a principal 
memBer of tbht body had been hit pupil and paxticubr 
frieud, yet he refused to shew him any,favour, saving, If 
he.was bU father, be would do hiui no service unless he 
would take the covenant*’’ From this time tdl the reslora* 
tign, Mr* Thomas endured great hardship#, being a suf* 
fexpr to theiamount of above hfteen hundred pounds, ^nd, 
for the support of bis family, obliged to teagh a private 
school in w country; and though bla friends often made 
him liberal presents, yet his wife and numerous family 
wete frequently in want of common necessaries* 

At the restoration Mr* Thomas was re-instated in hU 
living, and by the king^s letters patent made chauter of Su 
David’s, In this year be took bis doctor’s degree in divi¬ 
nity, carrying with him a letter from the chancellor, who 
^aid thus of him i ** I have heard of his gr^at worth and 
deserts, as well in respect of bis learning and orthodox 
judgment, as of his tuost exemplary life and conver>aiion/’ 
In 1661, he was presented to the rectory of LlanbeJer la 
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tha ValJafi ia tha county of Pembroke, by lord chencelior 
Hyde, and mwde chaplain to the duke of York^ nhom he 
attended in his voyage to Dunkirk^ in whose famiijhe con^ 
tiuued some cicne, and with whom he whs in one of the aeo. 
oafirngements against the Dutch* By the interest of the 
ditce and the chancellor be was promoted to the deanery 
of Worcester^ Nov. 25^ 1G65, in the room of Dr. Thomas 
tVaraieatry, deceased. HerOj tiiough a stranger, he be¬ 
haved himself in auch a manner as to gain the afi^tious of 
alt the gentlemen of tflTe county, particularly the duke of 
Beaufort, lord Windsor, afterwards created earl of Ply¬ 
mouth, and sir John Pakitigtoii: the last^ that he might 
enjoy more of hi* company, [presented him to the rectory 
of Hampton Lovet in the beginning of 1670^ Upon this 
be quitted hit living at Laugharn, and removed bit family 
to Hampton, Here he enjoyed an easy and pleasant re¬ 
tirement, and he wat often heard to say that this was the 
pleasantest part of his life; and that here he had more 
quiet and satisfaction within bimteJf thaii when he was 
afterwards in the highest order of the church. Here also 
he found time to search into antiquity^ to enlarge his cnind^ 
and to enrich it with fruitful knowiedge i but his pleasure* 
were not without alloy, fur, during hi* residence here in 
1677, his foeloved wife died, and was buried in one of the 
side ailes of the cathedral church of Worcester, In this 
year also he was promoted to the see of St. DavidX ^d 
held the deanery of Worceifter in commenclam. He wi* 
very acceptable to the gentry and clergy of that diocese: 
he had been bred up among them, spoke their language, 
and had been a feliow-suffercr witb many of them in the 
late troublesome times* His behaviour conflriued their ex- 
pectationE, his generous temper agreed with thein, but his 
chief concern was not so much to please their htimoiira, as 
to correct their morals, and save their souls; to promote 
true piety and goodness, and to sow the seeds of holiness 
among tlietn. He began to repair the palace* at Breck¬ 
nock and Abergu'dly; he preached frequently in several 
parts of his diocese in the language of the country, and 
was very initrumental in promoting the translation of the 
Bible into Welsh. He eodearoured all he could to remove 
the cathedral service from St- David^s to Caermtrthen; the 
former being a place of no trade, little frequented, situated 
in a cprner of the kingdom, twelve long miles from any 
market toisOi/ the cathedral ruiuous, the bisbop^s palace 
VoL- XXIX. U 
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quite d«moli*heili na residcnoe ke[^t,^ theicanonf never^ets^ 
tendings except to receive their rereaueSf and not^ene abib- 
Ung laid out in repairings the cathedraLafterthe reatoratien* 
the contrary^ Caermartfaen^he^knew to. b&a fich and pC>- 
putona torvn ^ the great church capahie of^heingpmade'de'^ 
%eat and handaqine, and tbs^ epiuopal beufe of Abergutlij 
very near,, where the bUhop constantly resided^ On tboae 
motim h« set about the work very hearthy, but met with 
the lameeuccesa as bishop Barlow had done before. ■ i 
Havingj been bishop of St. David^s six years^ be was 
translated- to .^tbe lee of Worcester^ in the place of biahop 
Fleetwood/ As soon as he knew of this appointment, his 
iordthip^. who^ never was a lover of money, desisted from 
any further-treaty with several tenants of the biiboprio q^ 
8 tk D 3 vfd)s»' anti refused very considerable fines, after¬ 
wards received by bishop Womack, He went to Wwces- 
tOT: ilk August 16S3, and wns conducted to his'pelftcc by 
the gentry 1 and clergy of his diocese, -where they were etir 
tertaineii very handsKitnely, and ever after found'a plen^ 
tiliiiitable and hearty welcome; be being always of opi^ 
juom^tbat, in order te^amend the morals -of - the- people, the 
■hiat <stcp was to ^ gain their acquaintance and-adection. 
■Upon-this principle, be was a .great lover of hospitality 
and charity ( the poor of tbe neighbourhood were daily fed 
at his. doer, and he tent provisions twice a week to the 
common prison,.besides very large sums given where he 
saw occosiooi. ' Soma may think that he carrled->ihi8 ^mst!- 
ter Jto excess; for though he frequently was heard to eay, 
-If he dreaded debt as a sin,” through his-extensive chartl^% 
«od the nec^aary-calls of a numerous family, he sometimee 
brought Juukself to the verge of it, he laid-not up for binyi- 
^elfjof his children ; and, when charged-by teveral for not 
pjEovfding for his own household, his answer always was, 
-^^tbot.no. bishop or priest was to-enrich himself with, or 
^aiqe bis &mily out of the revgnucs- of the church; that 
.thesacred canons forbade it; ^and that for his part he was 
seitdriecb that none of his should be the richer for theos^ a« 
Jfc^;tvari-only God's steward| and bound to dkpeiise 
bis glory-itt works of charity and pietyHe was extremely 
^aareftd what persons be ordained; bis censureaweeiedso 
exprened in tbe softest words, and with an bumbte^diiiif 
SMohr tenderness;and-brotherly coinpaiuioii Las always gained 
the more ingenuous,, and. left -ibe^tficorrigible witbiw ax^ 
cuso. He.eowtantly attended six oMock Lprqisemiit Jite 
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^Mhtdralj so long his health^ wouid p^mit) mnd upon 
cotnpi'dint froui-archblirhop^lieidoti^ dated June 4idd70;that 
the^duties of'r^inthe church service and adiiUDhtering 
the sacraments i«ere^toomuch negiectcd by dignitied per¬ 
sons/*^ the de^nb arid^canonv if were an otike below 
|hem, and left for die most part to be performed: by their 
vicars or petty eauon^r to the offence of the church^a friends^ 
«nd the advantage of sectaries^ and iheir own . joat re¬ 
proach;^* fae, together with the prebendaries, soordered 
the residence, that one or two of them generally oSrolated 
at the comnnioiori^ The bishop, at his Arst-viahatioi] of 
the dean and chapter, by his own authority, and their con¬ 
currence, procured a chapter act to be made, to obiige the 
prolieadaries to be resident two at a time in every month} 
this bein« done with the concurrence uf Dr» Hkkcii, then 
dean, ahd Dr, Hopkins, a worthy prebctidary of the church, 
pksbed without the least appearance of utieanitiess in any 
one member of tbc^soctety. The money, which at former 
vintations was u&utflly expended In entertaitiiog tha bishops, 
be ordered to be laid out in boots for the library, and en¬ 
tertained the church at his own charge; he was besides a 
considerable benefactor to the library, the'books about this 
time being brought froui an i neon veuient room onthe aonili 
aide of the church,-and placed in the chaptcr-houae, atery 
elegant room, capable of centainiog a noble collection of 
books: ’The bishop was often prejent in iltc Contiatory 
court, whereby he much prevented the frivolous tuhv, and 
expedited the dlhuory proceeding)}, which at thartimeWere 
much complained of* Jo 1^83, aichb is bop Sanero ft wrote 
a fetter to the bishop, complaining of custom which ctien 
and for many yearn after continued, of preaching the «er- 
WhOn m Lhe1>ody of the cathedral, the prayera being read iq 
the choir: the origin of this custotn was/ that as there was 
)io £termon in the parish churches, the several parishioners 
knight, after their own prayers, attend the sermon of some 
eminent preacher in the cathedral. He was u great patron 
of the French protestonts, and contributed largely to their 
stippoit* In I6ft7, when the king made bis progress through 
^art of England', the bishop sent his servant to Bath, to tn- 
¥4C« bit m^eity to hit palace at Worcester, where he had 
ftbe'hofiaur eff enteriaiuing him on the S^d day of August, 
ewe'ol'Sti^-Barthotomew. He met him ac the gate of 
hit palace^ attended by his clergy, and in a'short Latin 
t^ech-sselcd|ned^htm toir the city.. His inajesty walked 
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Bp6n It piece of vrbite broad clotb of ibe tnanofacrnrc* 
of the city, all strewed with Sowers^ which xeicbed from 
the palace gate to the lUtirs leading up lO the great half ; 
a* he i^ent^loiig, be said, ** My lord, this took* like White- 
htlL^' HaHtig refreshed himself after hia journey^ he went 
to ice the cemedfal, the dean attending his majesty to the 
college gatCf from whence he went to see the curiojities of 
the towTif and, among the rest, was shewn where the battle 
wat foDgbt between Ohver and hit royal brotWr 

The neict mormtig being the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
the king went to h^r mass at the popish chapel, bulk at 
his accession to the crown, on the east aide Foregate-* 
atreet, attended by the mayor and aldennen, whom, when 
they came to the gate of the chapel, hit majesty Mked if 
they would not go in with him $ to which the mayor with a 
becoming spirit replied, “ I think we have attended your 
idkjesty too far already/* This worthy timgiitrate, who 
pirkferfed his religion, and duty to hia cotintry, to every 
other coListderatiou, slmuld have bit name rectmed in let-* 
of gold : Df, Nash took pains to And out who it was, 
And believed ti to be either Thoinaa Bearcroft or Thomas 


8hdrtrtn ; the former was elected by the new charter, the 
latter by*the old charter restored-. Up4)n this answer made 
h^ the''mayor, the Itng ivent into popish chapel, and 
the intyofr, with ^11 the proteatanU who attended him, went 
td \kv6 College chiirch, where^ when divine service was 
ended, the bishop wktted on his majesty till dUmer eaiiire 
in, and the meat being set on the table he olFered to aay 

S ^ce ; hot the king was pleased to say that lie would spare 
'hn that tronhle, for he had a ehaplain of his Own, upon 
which the good old man withdrew, not w^hout tears in Ins 
byes'. As soon as the dinner was over, hb majetty pro- 
tmded^ tn his progress to Ludlow, hnving eapre«sed hiin^ 
flilFwlSl! pleased wiLh the attendance of the gentlemen of 
Th^*€?otrii^, and his entenamment by the bishop, which, 
Kts^^dkhip sk^sin a private letter to a frietid, though iwry 
y*a?gi?abte 'to him, ye< be did not grudge ii, as he bopAd 

bird ilfifie the chnrch some credit bvdt, I'he white hfdad 

^ II r r ' ^ 

Xwfta dic^jM A&eTithc^ out hit 

bftitlif II ihm rfi'latf*!! ; Lli vlllcUhri 

Wiiif ilijjtM UnU 

£d ftt wui ThQPMt^ uf 

td Jtiumtlhb fidcbt biiq ^ a 

^mouut ^ Mr.*Wi1l!li-iiii Itilf- 'elHSIl 
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clcitii on U'btuh majesty.the palace gate 
the titairs leadingr to the great hail, $ost his Iqrdsh^P 27/.: it 
was rolled^ up altei hU majesty,,taken by hU at¬ 
tendants aa belonging tOihU'ivartirobe* 

Wbde the king w«».at the neigbbounng di^- 

of^ dl denvminaiicn^v their addjresfies to.hii^, 
whieh the carl of Phyaiduthf lprd-)^at^ti!UU,r was to 

receive,. audno deliver to, the khig^ When he brought.the 
two hrst the ktog asked hiin^ ivhat religion the g^en who 
brought'them vrere ui:\ ** Indeed,, sir,” replied ft be lord^ 
Uentenniit, [ did notask tbeiii,; but 1 know by th/^ir.louks 
they are neither of your religion, nor mine,'* Bnt<now tbe 
goed bishopU trouldes drew on apace: the p^jial lawn 
Hgaiost^ no neon R>r mists were suspended ; and 
tits , king\4)rdertid ih^ bbbops to take care that ii.k dgcb- 
ratioti should he re^d in .iiie tieighbourhootijof Loii4{Pb 
the and ^27Lh <of the (aid month,, apd itt ail other 

churchtn ami ofaepels the 3d,and lOtb of Jtine^ , 'J'he 
bishop and sia bihhopt prufiented ^ petition ^g^inst jt; 
the conset}ueac< of which wa^ tiiat they, were the 

Tower; .thurwat.agr^at grief to the.bjshop, ppt. he 
vrbs oQpcemed for-auy ciMsbehavioi^r of his .b<i^t|i- 

rtiD,or for'tljc calamity ttyii^hAd befaU^ii, thetn,,f]fjr^?p often 
wished that he had b^n with tbeoi, l^^tpitouy 

to-no good a cause, aihI to^h^ve a aha^e'wlth^h^m .^U th^ir 

konofarable suffer hi gSffbu^ he. ^as tqUimb 

impending storm which he foresaw mightfatl^q th^t^bu^h: 
ho^4V‘Qr^ both he argl tha deaiv (Dr. Hiqke4 te^qlvj^d no.t 
Lo disperse the decloratiott, ^tid..sigruiied -fo .all ^tjie dergy 
Hhirutter'dislijie of ic. Soon after he repeiivfd.a hotter from 
eourt, contaiiiiag a reprimand for not. ph^ying tlic kiiig's 
onJera ; .theanswer to which was,^as hehlmGvU'say:^, wichput 
aQy'tltictirre of t^Llufion, but declaratory of uls tirm 
toluiiou not; to comply* Upon king William's accesiioD, 
his in h^lth 'would not allow him to attend the, convett- 
tion p and indeed he never approved.* of the o£ 

OiBoge^B being deekred king, and much less of thet ect 
which>ohiigedFaiij:peraopf to oathi of allegiance no 
king William and queen Mary, or to forfeit their offices, 

anff therr temporal subsiHeoce. For bis otva 
pai^. be was rescd^ed .to''forsake all, rather act con- 
fMty- to his’fbraasf'oaths, and homage, which he had paid 
to king James; ^od gltbpiigh be writei to Kettlewell| and 
■ays, **V my heart do not deceive mo^ and. GodU grace 
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da not fail met. 1 thitik I comld sufFet a atak^'^aArer 
than Uke this oaih/' yet it does not appear that lid used 
any persuasions to prevent others frpAn taking ir^' otily" 
freely gave his opinion, and advised them sincerely^ to 'con¬ 
sult tbt^'ir own consciences. *This v^as i^hat be sard to the 
clergy; and when a grandson'of his, Dr. WilHam I'ho- 
tnn,, of whom we shall speak Jiereafter, then a student In 
Trinjty college, Cambridge, consulted him on thb critid'al 
he leu him to his own liberty, and the feelingB bf 
his own conscience. In one of his sermons be says, 
hnuibip man submits, suspects his own judgment, hath h 
venurahle esteem for his superiors; if surtltd by 'iriy ebri- 
btjti^uons ill church and state, he frequently pra^s, serioudy 
dii^'^qjiirses, modestly counsels with others; if after all esl- 
pedients he remains dissatisfied, if-he cannot swim with thi^ 
iitrcaiu, he will not trouble the waters.” , 

.^■be limited time for taking the oaths drawing herfr, he, 
p^repared bimi^elf for leaving the palace, and vacating 
jfjep., He had agreed with Mr* Martin, then vicar ofWbl^' 
yeVly, to come and live with him ; and he wrote to Dr Stif-; 
lingheet, telling him that he would use all his interest th^f 
he, m^ht succeed him. While he was thus preparing all 
t(iipgs for biB retirement, God wag pleased to prepare better 
fpr.bifm, for,' nhout the 20tb of June, after a very severe Ht of 
tbe^gQUt,, grew continually weaker and weaker, though 
hi^ Jri^ndsi did Ujot think him in any immedtate danger, 
TThe bbbopr nowever, perceiving himself decaying, dh 
Sunday t|]<?2Sd, received the saeraituent in his own t^hapel; 
oj} M^hday.all his servants lyere called in, and he gave 
eye^y pne of therp his blessing; that night h^ endeavoured 
Iq, sleep,byt, i't vam; bis daugb'ter-in-iaw, Mrs. AnSb 
3^ up with him, and was much edtbe^d byliinr, 
for t^e most part of that restless night he spent in Wcida* 
prayer to God, that he would he pleased tb re- 
Ici^e him from hig^miseriesj and the troubles of tbia^Vain 
By,orb^; there was no weight or clog on tiU cbn^eience'; 
de^th tifd not appear at all troublesome to him, thb sting 
his earnest desire was to depart, aOd he''with 
fihrisjt., he passed the few remainihg houVs of hiv 

|}eii I g sensible to the last; but, bowing still weaker 
about three o'*doc-k the next day, betAg^^e 
25t]^'be'patiently submitted to the stroke of de^th^'^'inq 
refijgf^ spirit in'^ojhe bands of God that gkve 
He di^^in the aevenfy-siktb year of'bill 
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Jfifi own appointment lies buried at the tiorth^ea^t 
of the cloititers of Worcester cathedral'^ at the 
toUom of th^ steps uear the south door; bein^ used 
to sa^ that the church was for the living, and not for the 
d^e^. ^is funeral was ordered by himself, as many old 
meu goiuj^ before his corpse clothed in black as corre^^ 
spo)>ded with the yeaVs of his age when he died* The jh* 
^rlption ortle.red by himself, was agreeable to bis extrabr* 
dinary ^ bumility : “ Depositum Gulicitnt Thomas, S* T* IP* 
olim Decani WigorniensU indigni, post ea E pi scop i Mine^' 
vensU tndignioris, tandem Episcopi WigomlensU indjgnis- 
■imi, tneritis tameu Chrisu resurrectionis ad vitaur bter-^ 
uam candidatj/^ Sometbiiig further was added afterwards 
by dean Hickes, and a marble monmnent was placed 
within the church by hi^i youngest son^ Mr. Williabi Thotnai 
of Hackney* 

His whole.estate atnoimted to bnt BOQh He left behind 


llMQ two sons, John and Wiltiam ; and five grand-children, 
four by his daughter Elizabeth^ who married Mr* Jonathan 
Andrewii of Baruea-hall near Worcester, and one by his 
son Jobui who was the Worcestershire antiquary, of wboid 
we shall preiietitly speak, 

. .He, published in his life-time, “An Apology for'the 
Cbprgb of England, (67S-9/* 3vo. “ A Sermon preached 
it CaernTarthen Assizes,” printed hi 1657. The MaiH* 
mon of Unrighteousness,” a sennon preached at the cathe¬ 
dral church of Worcester when he was in a vary languishing 
stqce of health* His ** Letter to the Clergy,** and an im^ 
perfect work, entitled “Roman Oracles silenced,** were 
published after his death* ^All these shew him to' hav« 
been a good bishop and industrious divine, but not a writeV 
of parts or genius; his style is harder and more antifjuated 
than that of mo^t writers orhis time; but his matter shev^s 
the simplicity and humility of his heart; for meekness arid 
unajTected Humility were his chief ornaments. These reri* 
d^red^.pim peaceable and quiet, patient of cbntfadicyiot/^ 
aUfl contented in ad conditions, the same easy man wh^h 
^f^e|j^i;ed as when bishop; and with tbe same e.asjr'traW* 
q^n^^y ^i}d |Cbeerfulnesfl of mind he prepared to lay dow^ 
|ij^..b|ibpprtc„ in hia younger years he had done bli 

vifas nev^r known ii have be^ri lira patiiriK. 
^q^n^pf ^Vorecster, one of the preber^dari^ 
in chapter.feU intp^'a sudden and violent emotion upoH*'tip 
provocation, which made" the deatty say' to 
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“ brother^ Goi} give yoH ijftOfe pvtnnce,” To 

wbicb,^h« angry gentlemn rcpltedt “ Mr. Dean, Mr Deattp 

give yoa more paiuioci.” The geod rnan made no 
rep^, but by Hb memory wh very good, for 

tbggb he peuneic^ with great accuracy, yet he 

almyi deUvered them fnemoriter. He wfu of a itUDre 
aome^W tail fej^der, of ^ long TiEage, his furebead 
large*-t^J^ountenance graceful^ and his aspect venerable. 
Tl,« coqTsuwiori ,pf his body in hia youitger ytm was 
strong^aod healthful, though aftenwards much broken by 
f^ppa; w6r[allies, portioularl^ ihe gout) UxtVeijuent and 
violist ^ix pf which be viras subject for upwards of four and 
twenty yeatf^: ^nd tbat disorder would much sooner have 
brought him lo an end, if it bad not been checked by bis 
great tijinpe^auco and repeated abstinence*' 

T^(^AS (William), born lo 1670, was grandson to 
th^ ,>nd only son of Jobu Tbomis and Mary Bag^ 

D^ll, daqgbl^r u? Mr. Bagnall, menttooed in the preceding 
article. WiUism inherited but liitte tiom bis grandfather. 
He was educated at Westodnsfcer'school, from wheoce be 
waa elected tchTrinity^coliege, Cambridge, June 25, 16841, 
being then seventeen years old, aa appears by the acoounti 
of adipissioDs in that college. Here he took bis master*! 
degree, and soon after went into orders : ho had the living 
efExal in Warwickshire, given him by the iivterest of lord 
Somers, to vrbom be was distantly relarcd : ai Atberston in 
the aatne county, he bad a considerable estate, as he had 
likewise at the Grange near Toddmgton in Gbucester- 
sbire; tbe former came to bim by his wife, the Utter by 
his uncle William '^bomas. 

Quepn Anoe was well disposed to him, and made many 
inquiries after him, his gmpdfatber the bUbop having been 
formerly her preceptoy i bat be declined preferment or at- 
teadance .at court. He married Eh^sbeth Canery bnly 
daughter ot^ George Carter, esq. of Brill, in tbe county <» 
Bucks, with whom he had a considerable fortune. By her 
he bad a ujupieroua family, nine daughters^and^five sons; 
of tbe latter qne.jcudy survived, him about eight years, and 
died unmarried^or ^e eJocftiop o^ this pumeroua familyv 
Dr.THpmas w^ied tq gg to Worfle^tef, yrbjob be amcordv 
*"? W ifl 172J,^^eiid lA was piesent^ito ihgLtee*' 
tory of Sl^Nichotarf.iq.^^qt citjji^y Bough, tomtem 

t K«ih*i Ok. taI. IL 
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he "dedicalod Ancidiiitat^ Fnoratw mAjoris'Mal^rhej” 
printed in 1725 j hkediuoii of ** Ddgdnle’i Warwickshire 
in and i ike wise'bU Surrey of the Cadr^dral Church 

of ■ Worreater^” printed in 1736; to Dtigdile he txwile 
many Urge and valunhie additiontij and it ia ho# deseirveiHy 
a boak'of great price. ^ ' 

Icti hia younger yearS| namely in 1700, he traTtHed'Ho 
France and Italy, where he contracted a pMicnlar hitt- 
macy wjtb sir John Pakington; lie was weJJ skilled in the 
Greek and Latin languages, to which be added the French 
and Italian. He likewise made himself master of the 
a task at that time not so easy at present, i^en we'have? 
a good dictionary, and a good ijrammar; the former would 
hate saved him great Ubour, ait j>r. Nash saw one he made 
himself for his own use, which coitt him great pains i hts 
Jiiduii^try, indeed, was amazing; as lie hardly allowed him¬ 
self ticno for sleeps meats, or amujicnnent. He foUy Tu- 
cftided, if Providence had spared his life, to have published 
the History of Worcestershire, aiul with tbU view bad 
cArefuliy exafnined and transcribed many of tfi© registers 
of the bishops, and the church of Worce&^rp To tbe^e 
labours .Dr^ Nash owns himself •^indebted, and saya,"*^ hlp^ 
should be highly ungrateful if be did net take every oppt>r- 
tpnjty of ackno(Wledging his obligations. He visited Jike- 
wiae every church in the ceunly about fifty years Tigo, 
which,^together with the church gatherings of old Habing^ 
don, were of ^eat service to Dr* Naahi by explaiiriug de¬ 
faced ams and obliterated iivseviplJOCL^f indeed the account 
of the-painted glass is chiefly^taken from their MSS. as it 
is now, by time and other accidents^ almost all broken, or 
rendered unintelligible, by the glaziers.* He died July 2C, 
17^S, Agod sixty-eight, and ia buried in the cloisters of 
Worcester cathedral, near his grandfather.’ 

, TfiOMASSlN (Lewis), a learned French divine, was 
borif Aug^ 2Sj 1619, Bt Aix in Provence, of a good and 
anetepi; family, and admitted at the age of fonrteea into 
the congregation of the oratory, where be had been edu¬ 
cated. ^ After teaebttig ethics in hii congregation, and 
pktlosaphyy <he was appointed profesior of divinity at 8aii- 
mur,^ Aciddnfrodoced in his school the method of treating 
tbeologica) aul^eClt according to the scriptures^ the fatheri, 
and-coundli;. Being juviied lo Paris in 1654, he'began 

■ j ^ 

' * Hiibt Billdry of Wbreatenbirt. 
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to boldfcpnferences cf posiii¥e theology in the semtnajry of 

according te the method be had adopted at 
Sthmoufj attd continued them till 1663, at which time -hi^ 
»ttp*norv and several eiuinent ptelates persuaded him to. 
gjre the fruit» of hb labours to the pubhc. He compjiodt 
and afterwards became ao celebrated by hU worksi that 
pope ItiQOoent XL endeavoured to draw him to Eome, 
with an mtontioit of giving him a cardinars hat, and 
maJung use .of bisdalenia; but the king of France replied 
f hat so learned a.man was necessary in.his dominions* The 
Froacb clergy gave him a pension of lOQO livres, which 
tl>0>ipoor t«lways shared with him. He was mild, modest, 
active, agreeable In hU manners, and very assiduous ja.all 
hie^pUtS^Hs- He died December 25, .I6£i5, agedscven^- 
;, I1U principal works are: 1. A largo treatise an 
**,ib^clasiiASUoaL Disicipllue,'’ reprinted 1725, 3 vota, fob in 
Fr0|iob ijof .which he made a Latin translatioii, reprinted 
a|apiiLn06, 3.vois, fob This work is highly praised by 
persons in the catholic community. 2. Theological 
Dogoiasr^ f 630, 3 tom fob in Latin, 3* Tracts on the 
i)|viae office,4VO; on the Feasts, Svo; on the Fasts, Svo; on 
Truth and Falsehood, 8vo; on Alms, Svo; Trade and on 
Usury, Sro}. 4, Tr, dogmatique des Moyens dont on s'est 
servi dans tcuis Jes teni»pour niaintenir ruuit^ de i'Egltse,^* 
1703, 3' volt, 4to, To ihese may be added, “ Directions for 
studying snd teaching philosophy in a Cbnstian manner/* 
SVO; the same for tbc-protane historians/* Svoj.aplan 
of,tbe^same kind fur grammar or the languages with lela* 
tipn/to the Holy 8crlpture!j, 2 vols. Svo; A tlniversai 
lleb/ew .Glossary/V printed at the Louvre, 16S7, foL; 
'.VRi^^ertatiooi on the Councils/’ in Latin, 1667, 1 voL 
^MemniE'es snrU Grace/* 16S2, 4to, &c. . His^ife, 


wrutea:by fsi^ber Bordes, is prchxed to bis Hebrew Gl^ 


THOMPSON^ BoMFqW|n?n ja* 


genious philosopher, wa» bora in t753,ji^ Nqi^^U 
Hia ft^mily,-of .Englitch origin, bad. long 

Hampshire, at tite place fonn^riy^^G^lif^ 
aod-q.Qw Conci^d » a^d possessed thei^ ^Qm^aqdjPf^^vioAfi 
to the war of the revolution. From 
tioriT^^tppears. to have be^n 
s4iflgce..Tbe father oCone 


Nicerot»,vd. ]tl.-*>FflrrBuh^b Lei Bomtoes jUukrch^i^oitri/—btelil kicf^ 

’ ^ ' ■ ■ . N rJit/ r-.t r pj, rJiiKi 
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of the name of Bernard, took a liking to him^ ind 
taught bim B^gebra, geomoiry, aairoiioniy, and even the 
trahscendental part uV matbematica* Before the age of 
robrteen, he had made sufficient progrea^j in thU branch of 
study to be al>let witboot as^tatauce^ to calculate and to 
tHee graphically die pbaaes of an eclipse of the stin. He 
had iieen destined to business; but from the period of this 
little event his paiston for learning became irresistible, ami 
he codid apply'himself to nothing but to hisfavomite objects 
of study* He attended tlie lessons of Dr. Williams; after*' 
wards tlio'^e nf Dr* Winthorp, at the college of' Hawd ;^ 
and' under that able master he made considerable pro- 
gness. 

He appears, however, to have been early acquainted'^ 
with mislbrturie. Soon after the death of his father^ bi»' 


mother contracted a second marriage, with a tnait who 
turned him away from her while yet a child ; and an tincle,^ 
who survived bia father only n few months, scDroely left 
him whereon to live* He was thus, at a very early period^' 
launched into a world which was almost unknown to him,' 
and it became necessary for him to acquit^ the habit df 
thinking and acting for himself, and of living'on his own 
acquirements* My ideas,** saill he to a friend,' “ were 
not yet tixed ; one scheme succeeded another, and pef^^ 
baps I should have acquired a habit of iudecisioti and in-' 
conitoncy, ptirhaps I slrauld bare lived paor snd misenibler 
tb the end 6f my days, tf a woman bad not loved me, if she 
had not given me.existence, a habitation,' and an indepeii^- 
dent' fortune* 1 took a wife, or rather she took me, at 


nineteen' -years of age. I married the widow' of colonei 
Rolfe, the daughter of the reverend Mr. Walker, a otdst 
r^pectable ol^gyman, and one of the 6rst inhabitants 
Rumford'*' ^ B^ -bad made three voyages to England, in*' 
trusted with public business; he was well informed, 
intet*'Kbefat-^tmled man* Be hearuly apptoWd 'of the 
cfaC{e{}^-e€ bib'daughter, and himself united our banda and 

’ ^l5lt excettent man was sincerely attach^ 
diFOeted,my studies, he ftrmed my-iost^; and 
in^ery respect^ the happiest which kb 

po!MAile^^edftbeivei'*iJ^ \ , . a w ^ 

Db withdrew him from hi* peoce*^ 

fa^oarite'Btudiea whloh^ probably^ 

him act on the theatre of toe great world^ a part for which 
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apparently he not prepared* At rhe^^o^rltitnenanmeEtt 
of the trouhleb of Amenca, pre^'fded ahd brought on 
vbe* war oi die iudepeRdeuce., then twenty 

years of age, wm united by trtendiJhjp wjih the goi^tiior'of 
^he^province, and attached lo tbi government, 'The civil 
dn'd mHilary employment^ with which, though stfUyoutVgi 
he wab invested, TiattrrElly drew him to the r<&yalise patty J 
and when the opponite party acquired the tsceiidant ih blii 
province, hO was fonfed cp abandon hhi home, and to seek 
an asyluin at Boston, then occupied by the CnglKh troopl. 
It wa* toward the end of the month of November 
that be eecretly <)oitted hhi habitation, wbe^ he left bil 
wife, with a daughter, of whom she had but lately beett 
delivered^ He never again saw the furmer; and ttid 
loved^etnid whom she had given him he tVmnd not' trU 
iwenty y^ars after, when she came^ to vejom her father in 
Europe* ' * ' ' 

ThOfripson was received with distinction by the cotrt4 
mander in chief of the Brimh artoy^ and called to raiah^ 
regiment for the service of the king* But the events of^he 
war having occasioned the evaciratiOn of Boston, in the 
spring of IT7£, he them repaired to England, and waa the 
hearer oMmportant dispatched'^o government. Here he 
^oon acquired thereonfidebce of the secretary ofVhite fof 
the cotonies, and'somo 'daya ^a:fter htt'afrival in Loiideii be 
was appointed secretary of the province of Georgia^' an of* 
hoc which he ne^'cv exercised. He remained in Londoit 
connected wkh'the dffiee of ^he cokmies. ^ ^ 

^ DtiViiig the ahtnmtt of chey«ar 177T, his hOttith bieccd 
rtiing^disovderedf lie Went to Bath to take thb’wetersi He 
thwe'^suoied hit favourite pursuits,' and pt^rfermed'an 
jiMeiWadng aet of eaperimeeta on the cnhesibn'Of dWer^l 
bodiea. 4)n bii Veturn to London he commnnickted 
iulta of^tbem to sir Joseph Banks, and from'that 
Used to-date the tmimate friendship which lOngf'^dBsi^Cd 
between him and the illustrious pre^dent 
ciety of London. - In !778, he was admitted a niembei o(f 
the society, and* he made, in the 'sathe^ydat^^4ii^^ftTs{4kx- 
pnriments on gnn^powder. ' The feltdts Whi^fr 
greatly exdied bis-curiosity, and raised ite''difiive feflW* 
peMihg fhr same- espttPimehtv w^h^'^af hnS^ M 
choeeibg that bcoaatoh (hhtbdy at sea IfhfepvAlftfoWy bf 
arcMteetore. With ‘this view, in the Ipfljhjf w hd 
weti«*6rtf board the Victory, a vesaet “tif' f ‘tisnf- 
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mftnUed by sir Cbades Hardy, wbo was hU friend* 

He puud that whole catnpaigu wUh the grand ileet of 
Englftod, employing hU time m be had purposed to do^ by 
muTuplying bis eapeuimeAU, and repeating them on dif^ 
fecent ibips belonging to the deet; and on his return to 
London he compoBed an essay on naval arcbitccttiFe, wlijcb 
is to be tbi^nd^ as a separata qhapter, in the treatise of 
Stftlkart on like same subject, published the foUoiviJig 
year. He joined to it a code of signals for the use of tb« 
navy, which h^s never been published* Being appointed 

g nder-secretary of state in the beginning of ibe year IT^io, 
e was for thirteen moatbs constantly eaiptoyed in the of¬ 
fice of the business of the American war* The regiment 
of cavalry called the Kiog^s American dragoons was rsiied 
at that period ia his native coumry by bis kVieculs ^vid 
agents, and be was at first appointed its lieutetiaill-colonel 
commandant* This circumstance determined hitn^ ^ JCe*- 
turn to America to serve with bk regiment; and when at 
Charlestown be was appointed to the command of the re^ 
mains of tUe cavalry iii the royal arjuy, then undeTptbe or^ 
ders.oMieu ten ant-general ./fJaa corps, which was 

gi;eajdy redpeed^ he restored sppeddy; and gained iiacon- 
fidenoeand a^tachmeoL He led ijtoo sever^ times against 
the eoemy, often fnrtMn^^jn^bis enterprises. Uo- 

Doipred with the esteem ofthe.army, and furnished with 
the most fiatteriTig recom^^ndatlptis-ftoip general Leslie to 
the commander ip chief, Tbompspn set out in tbe ipriag 
of 1782 for New York^ where fie asaumed the oonainand of 
hU regiment'' Prince Williai|]*‘Heary (the duke Ctar 
reoce)^ M)je khig^a. third ton^ who reviewed hi* corps, da- 
^ered lo him. die colours with hip own band- Geneial 
CUatpa 2 .was,*t 9 wardsautumi}g replead by sir Guy Carlton* 
w|:^e^na|ly ippafied Ui Thompsoa^t'M friendship and oonfi" 
deuc^ feeble remainder of tbp two regiments which 

hft^, pjSfrVed jTrom the begin^ng of thn war, was jjmned 
hiaenept|{iind s^t to Hu^n^ingd^ti, ^utpo^t of the 

aro^y jjh where be passed ibe winter* ^ 

* At^ijke ,bej^inni| 0 g of f ^ 8 ^bowca beipg direatQne4» 
T^mpsfj^ I ^ obp^ ppmniand a bpd^ of iroa|w d«^ 
fittha pewanf ^e ba^ing soon 

ff^jpfevented, 

W4 ‘*9gWn [tbeffO one of the Sr^otiyeets 

qE ^ t0»th&^<%onAdi»toe 
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am) he was fbrtonate enough to obtain for tbcvri ^ittirns of 
their attach men t to the metropolitan couhtry^ the cotnpen^ 
iMions' which their aacriiicea bad deterred* ^By a wJ^mn 
act of the tegiebture an honourable provision was '-■eoodcB 
AO tome hundreds of brave oIBcert, notwrthttafhdiiig a pretty 
atroiig oppotitiou, whioh rendered the iisUe of the i>ego*> 
tiation very doubtful; and general Cavtccn having ioeii'^ 
uoned Thonipton in his dispatches at an Officer of estfat 
ordhmy merits the king, upon thit recommendation, made 
him colonel, though it was but two years since ^be had beem 

puuie lieutenant-col one). . . . 

Wbotr the American war terminated,'Thompion soH^ 
cited so.be employed wih his reginieiit in the E»it fmites; 
didt the peace having occasioned the reduction of tbatcorp^, 
togfetbet with that of several others, -he obtained ifitmi'the 
icing permission to travel on the contineTit, where,‘ stiittS'^ 
iated'us he then still w^s by the military passion/ he hoped 
to find an opportunity of serving as a ttarlunrteer'in’the 
Austrian-army against the Turks; " 1 owe it^toabene^ 
iicent Divinjty,^^ said he to his biographer, “ that'1 was 
cilred in time of that martial fbJly, ^met^ at prince 
de K«onite\ witlt a lady seremy years <rf age^'and en-> 
dowed with great sense and knowledge* She'was the wife 
of geneml de Burgliituscn; and the^ emperor-Joseph 
ofteit'Csnie to spend’the evening with her* Thab ewceU 
lent person foraied my aetaoBment t& me; the gave me 
wise advices;- and imparted a new turn to my'ideas, by 
presenting ti> uie in perspective-ocher species of glory'titan 
that of conquering in buttles:’’ ■ \ 

* On quitting England in the month of September 
hetlotiifed at Boulogne, along with the celebrated'Gibbon', 
who' describes him by three epithets ' which’sbevr* how 
quickly-he bad been able to appreciate hi mi He ^ calls 
him die soldier, phtloaopbcr, siace^nian, Thompson.'’ He 
afterwards arrived at ^jerasburg, where the princeWaxi; 
milian de Deux-Fonts, now elector of Bavaria^ then imireB^ 
cbal du camp in the service of Frai}ce,i gofritam; 

That prince, commanduig the paradh, difOi^reS AQnoog 
the spectators an officer - in a foreign auiforor,'^tDoiipteid ort 
#nSne English horse/and accosted him ^Tboif^son tuforimd 
him -that he hod jest bdl^n^ employbd'inj^tbe^Anhietitos! wa«'$ 
thOipftpce,'poiiitiDg oilt to him ^sevefai'OtQiiers^^tt^itE sutil 
roll b * Tbew gentlemen,^ aaid be,?** servetl -ib the 
Battle war, but again5 you* They belonged to tto eoyw) 
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fegiment DeitK-ponte, sent to America under the oooititand 
of the count de HDchambe;^]*^^ 

- 'The cottTersauon became close atid animatedi Colonel 
Thompson, invited^ hi - ecneefinence^ tu,dine wuh the 
prince, found there a numbe'r of French offtcers against 
whom he had fought in America. The converHUtiun tnnted 
on the evetiU of that war. The colonel sent for iiis port¬ 
folio, which contained eitact plans of ail the principal ac* 
tions, of the itrong places, of die sieges, and an eNcelleiit 
collection of maps; every one recognized the fdacen where 
events interesting to himself had happened. The conveiv 
■ation lasted a great'while, and they parted, promitnng to 
see one another again. The prince was an -enthuaiast in 
his profession, and pmssioiiateLy fond of instruction. He 
invited the colonel next day* They resumed' the cotiver- 
sation of the evening with the iiauie ardour; und when the 
traveller at last tilok hia leave, the prince engaged him to 
pass through Munich, and gave him a letter of recommen¬ 
dation to his uncle the elector of Bavaria. The season was 
far advanced, and he was in haste to arrive in Vienhat He 
intended to atop at Munich two or three days at moat He 
remained fifteen, and quitted, not without regret, that eity^ 
where the testimonies of the favour of the sovereign, and 
the partialities of the difTerent classes of society,'had be^n 
lavished upon him with that cordial frankiiessj which so 
eminently distinguishes the Bavarian character. At Vienf- 
na, in the same manner he met with the most Mattering 
reception, and was presented at court, and in thehrst com¬ 
panies. He spent there a part of the winter; arxl, learn¬ 
ing that ^the war against the Turks would not take pljce, 
he yielded to the attraction of the recollectiona ofManich; 
and passing through'Venice, where he stopped some tveeks, 
and through die Tyrol, he returned to that residence to^ 
ward tbe eiid of the winter of 17H4. He new received frorrl 
the elector a positive invitation to enter into hU service; 
and instead of returning to Vienna, be set out for London 
with the intention of soliciting permission front tbe king -to 
accept the offers of the elector palatine. Not oaly was that 
favour granted him, but the king joined to it anr honourable 
dHtinctJoii» by creating him a knight- Hi&:accoJ!di[igly 
retarned to Bavaria Mr Benyamtti Tbompion^j and was on 
bta ^ afrival appointed colonel of the horse,,- and general 
sid-de-^camp to.the sovereign^, wbo wanted to'secure his 
borwiceftc^ . ^ *. ^ 
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Sir S^ikjamin employed tbe four years W lii$ abode 

at Munich iu acquiring the pullcical and staUAtical know^ 
ledge necewry for realising the plans which hia phUan* 
ill ropy suggested to him for improving the coadition i>f 
tJie louver ordet^. He did not oeglect iu the mean time 
hi^ farourite studies; and it was in LTti6, in a journey to 
Maitiiaitoi that he made his first experiments wt heat^ Po- 
Uucui and literary honours ]^ured in upon him during that 
interval. In L7S5 he was made chamberlain of the elec- 
tqfi $tnd admitted a member of the acndeoiies of science of 
Munich and Minheim, In 17B6 he received from the king 
ofPol^d the order of Sl Stanislaus; in ITS? he made a 
journey in Prussia^ during which he was elected a member 
of the academy of Berlin. In tT8h ha was appointed Ma^ 
jor-geaerai of cavalry and privy counsellor of state. He 
wat placed at the head of the war depariLi^nt, and parti¬ 
cularly charged with the exeLulion of llie plans which he 
had proposed for improving the stcite of tbe Bavarian armv. 

At last, the following year (tT3S^) witnessed the accom^* 
plishment of the numerous projecu meditated during those 
which preceded* Tbe house of iudustiy of Man helm wii% 
established; the islands of Mulhau near Manbeiui^ winch * 
till that time had been nothing but a pestilentialmorass^ 
usclesa for culture, and pernicious to the health of Uic in* 
habiuuu of the city, were joined together, surrounded by 
u mound and ditch, and transformed into a fertile garden, 
consecrated to the industry of tbe garrison. The hne es- 
tablbhwent of the military academy of Munich was found¬ 
ed; a scheme of miluary police was formed to deliver the 
country from the numerous gangs of vagabondR, robbers, 
and beggars, who infested it; schools of industry, belong¬ 
ing to every regiment, were ustabliibed, to employ the 
wivet and children of the soldiers; a veterinary school was 
instituted, arid a stud of horses provided for improving tlte 
breed of the country. At ibe beginning of 1790 the house 
of industry at Munich, that fine estabiidhment, which the 
couut himself llba described at length in his efisays, was 
formed, for bettering the condition of the poor; and men¬ 
dicity waa completely aboliihed : nor bus it again made its 
appearance in Bavaria, sinae that memorable epoch The 
b^utiful English garden of Munich was begun, and military 
gardens established in alUbe garrisons. The sovereign ea* 
pyeued his obligatioti for these numrnias services, by con¬ 
ferring on sir Benjamin the runic of lieu ten ant-general of his 
armies, and giving him a regiment of artillery. 
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In 1791 he was created a count of the holy Roman em-> 
pirs, and honoured with the order of the white eaglOp He 
employed that year and die following iu completuigThb pro* 
and in removing the obstacles by which attempts were 
made to interrupt their progress. This species of labour^ 
and the anxiety of mind inseparable from it^ impaired hrs 
iteahh to such a df;gree> that bis physicians declared that 
his life was in da[tger^ unles^ he retired, for some time, 
from busiuess, and had recourse to a change of climate. He 
obtained permission from the elector to take a journey into 
Italy; and before leaving him, commuoicated, lo a de* 
tailed account, the principal results of his four years ad* 
ministmion, compared with the four years which had pre* 
ceded his entrance into oEce, After having travelled over 
all Italy, and a part of Switzerland, he returned to Ba¬ 
varia in the month of August 17^4^ He had been attacked 
with a dangerous illness in Naples, and bis slow recovery 
did not permit him to resume, on hia return, the transac* 
tion of the business of his department, over which he con* 
tented himself with exercising a general super!utendance« 
He laboured in hts closet; and it was at this time that he 
^ prepared the drst five of the essays which he published. 

In the month of September 17 he returned to England, 

after an absence of more than eleven years. The princr^ 
pal object of his journey was to publish hU essays, and to 
direct the attention of the English nation toward the plans 
of public and domestic oeconomy which he had conceived 
and realized in Germany. Lord Pelham was then secre" 
tary of state iu Ireland. The count complied with his in¬ 
vitation in, the spring of 1796, and took that occasion of 
visiting that interesting country. He introduced, ^at Dub¬ 
lin, several important improvements into the hoapitaU and 
bouses of industry, and left there modeli of a number of 
useful mechanical inventions. Every testimony of honour 
and gratitude was lavished upon hioi in that country. Tho 
royal academy of Ireland, the society for die encoumge-<> 
ment of arts and manufactures, both elected' him an hono* 
rary member; and after having left the country, he -se+ 
ceived a letter of shanks from |ha grand juiy of the coitAty 
of Dublin^ an oEcial letter from the lord mayor of^the city^ 
and one from the lord lieutenant of Ireland ; alLfilled with 
the most Aattertiig eicpmadoiis of esteem aud of gratitude. ^ 
On his return to London he directed the alteratiuitii 
which bad been adopted, on his .EecomeietidiUm, iit Ihe 
VoL, XXIX. X 
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FoandUng-hospital; and he presented to the Board of 
culture several amchines^ as models for i mi tat ton. The 
philanthropic actirity which distinguished this epoch of his 
life manifested itself in eirery fortnp It was at this ticne 
he placed In the English and American funds, two sums of 
lOOOA sterling each, to establish a premium to be given 
every two years to the author of the most nsefal disci^verr, 
m^de respectively in Europe or America, on light, or beat. 
The premium is a gold medal worth J500 francs, to be 
adfiidged in Europe by tbe royal society of London, and 
in America by the academy of sciences of America. 

Nothing seemed sufHeient to withdraw him from these 
tranquil and important occupations, when the ex'cnts of war 
called upon him to display his military ulenU for the set* 
vice of bis adopted country. General Moreau, having 
crossed the Khine, and defeated several bodies of soldiers 
who disputed with him its passage, advanced by quick 
marches to Bavaria. Count Kumford, on receiving this 
intelligence, immediately set out to join the elector. His 
arrival at Munich was eight days previous to the epoch 
when the sovereign was called upon to quit his residence, 
and to take refuge In Saxony. Kumford remained in Mu*< 
nich with instructions from the elector to wait events, and 
to act according to the exigency of circumstances: they 
were not long in requiring bis interference. After the 
battle of Freidberg, the Austrians, repulsed by the French, 
fell back upon Munich : the gates of the city were shut 
against them. They marched round it, passed tlie Inti by 
tbe bridge, and posted themselves on the other side of the 
river on a height which commanded the bridge and the 
town. There they erected batteries, and firmly waited for 
the French. In this situation, some inconsiderate trausac* 
ttons which happened in Munich, were interpreted by the 
Austrian getter^ as an insult pointed against himself, and 
he demanded an explatfation of them from the council of 
regency, threatening to order the town to be fired upon if 
a single Freuemnan entered the city. At this critical mo¬ 
ment the count made use of the eventual orders of the 
elector, to take tbe command in chief of the Bavarian forces. 
His finuDess and presence of mind awed both parties; 
neither the French nor the Austrians entered Munich; and 
that city escaped all tbe daugera with which it bad been 
tbreatened. 

^ On the return of the electori the count was placed at the 
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head of the department of the general police m Bayaria* 
The serviceB which he rendered m chat capaoitj, though 
Jess brilliant than milicary eapLoitii, were not less vaJuabJe^ 
or less conspicuous* But the eKceisive labour to which his 
zeal and activity betrayed him, the opposition which he 
often experienced in the exercise of his office, again af- 
ff’cted his health to such a degree as threatened his life* 
The elector, impressed with esteem and gratitude towards 
him, wished not to allaw him to sink under a labour too 
severe for him, and desired to find the means of procuring 
him the repose which he required, without altogether de¬ 
priving h'maelf of his services : he appointed him hU en¬ 
voy extniordinary and minister plenipotentiary at the Court 
of London. But the rules of England not permitting a sub¬ 
ject of the king to be accredited as a foreign minister, the 
count did not exercise that office, and continued to live 
in EiigUnd after liis return in 179^ as a private individual. 
It being reported in America that be had quitted Bavaria 
Air ever, the government of the United States addressed 
to him, through the medium of the Atnerican ambassador 
at London, a formal and official invitation to return to bis 
native country, where an honourable establishment was 
destineJ for him* The offer was accompanied with the 
most Hattering assurances of consideration and confidenGe* 
He replied, declaring at the same time hii profound gra¬ 
titude for such a mark of esteem, ** That engagements, 
rendered sacred and inviolable by great obligations, did 
not perenU him to dispose of himself in such a manner as to 
be able to accept of tiie offer which was made to hini^** 

The historical society of Mass&cbusees, on electing count 
Humford a member, communicated to him, by their pre¬ 
sident, about the same time, their unanimous desire of 
seeing him return to his own country, and take up hia resi¬ 
dence among them* His answer, which is to be found in 
the Amencan papers of that time, was very much admired. 

Toward the autumn of 1800, count Humford went to 
Scotland* The magistrate* of Edinburgh fAid him a visit 
of ceretnony ; gave a public dinner on his account, and to 
these marks of dUtinction a{ldcd tlte freedom of the city, 
conceived tin terms the most Mattering. They consulted bim 
on the means of improving the ealetUig charitable iustitu- 
tions, and on the measures proper for abolishing mendicity* 
The work was undertaken without loss of time, and that 
great euterprize was finished in a few monti^s with com^ 

X 2 
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plete succesSih The toyaL society of Edinburgh, and the 
coHege of pbytticians, elected'him at the same time,- re¬ 
spectively, an honorary member; and tne university be¬ 
stowed upon him tlie degree ut doctor of laws.^ Daring his 
stay in that city he employed himself in superinteoiling 
the executron, in the great establishment of Heriot’s hos¬ 
pital, of improvements which be invented with regard to 
the employment of fuel in the preparation of food ; and the 
managers, to shew their gratitude) sent him a silver box, 
with a very ^latteriiig inscription, having on one ot' its sides 
a representation, in relief of gold, of the principal front of 
the huildpi^ to the icnprovemeut of which he had so emi-» 
nently contributed. 

Count Rumford quitted England for the fast time in the 
month of May ISOi, for Paris. He -vent that smnm^^r to 
Munich, and returned to Paris in the winter In the sum¬ 
mer of 1303, he made a tour of part of Switzerland and Ba- 
¥aria with the widow of the celebrated Lavoisier, a woman 
of highly cultivEted mind and capacious uuderstanding; 
whom shortly after their return to Paris he married ; but 
their union proved unhappy, and they at length separated, 
the count retiring to a house at Auteuil, about four miles 
from Paris, where he passed the rest of bis days in philo- 
Bophical pursuits and experiments, almost secluded from 
the world ; for after the death of bis worthy friend, the il* 
lustrioua Lagrange, he saw only his next-door aeighbour, 
the senator Lccouteux Caneleux, Mr. Underwood, the 
member of the royal institution, who assisted him in the 
experiments, and an old friend, Mr. Parker, a teamed Ame¬ 
rican. He ceased to attend the sittings of the National In¬ 
stitute; dbut for the perpetual secretary Cuvier, he always 
preserved the highest admiration and esteem. One object 
of his latter occupations was a work not hnished, ** On the 
Nature and Effects of Order which would probably have 
been a valuable present to domestic society. No man in 
all bis habits li^ more the spirit of order: every thitig was 
classed; no object was ever allowed to remain'au instant 
out of its place the moment he had done with it; and he 
was never beyond his time in an appointment a aingie in¬ 
stant. He was also latterly employed on a seriesfof expe- 
riments on tbe propagation of heat in solids. He bad by 
him several unpubli^ed works, particularly one of coosU 
derable interest on Meteorolites, tn which he demo us t rated 
that they oaine from regiona beyond the atmosphere of the 
earth. ^ 
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This very ingenious pUiloflopher died August 21^ iBlip 
when on the eve of retiring to England. The literary pro¬ 
ductions of count Bumford have obtained a wide circula* 
tion, having been translated into various languages. His 
papers in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” chiefly on mat¬ 
ters connected with the object of bis beneficent invesiiga* 
tioiis, were rather dUtinguUhed for the useful appUcation 
of which they were susceptible, than for their tiumber. 
Among them are, !. ** Experiments on Gmi-powder, with 
a method of determining the velocity of projectiles, and the 
force of gun-powder.” 2. “ Experiments on Heat; by 
which it is proved to pass more slowly through the Torri- 
celltau vacuunii than through the air,” 3. ** Experiment 
on the production of dephlogisticated air (oxygen gas) by 
different substaucea, exposed under water to the action of 
light,” 4* “ Experiments on the relative and absolute quan* 
titles of moisture absorbed by different substances employed 
as garnients*” 5. ** Experiments on the tommunication of 
heat ui air*” This memoir procured to the author the gold 
medal of the royal society, 6. ^*The description of a pho¬ 
tometer, and experiments on the relative quantity of light 
furnished by ’'iffereut combustible substances, and their re¬ 
lative prices.” 7, “ Esperimetnts on colour^ shades, and 
the optical illusions produced by the contrast of colours 
actually present ” 3* “ Esperimenls on the force of Gun¬ 
powder, by which it is proved tliat this force is at least 
50,000 times greater than the mean weight of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and that it is probable that the force of g:un-pDwder 
depends chiefly on the elasticity of the vapour of water. * 
ij. ** A letter to sir Joseph Banks, president of the^yal So¬ 
ciety, offering a capital of JOOOf, aterliug destined for a 
fund to furnish a premium every two years to the author 
of the most useful discovery made in Europe with regard 
to light or heat*” 10, ** Inquiries into the cause of Wat 

excited by friction, &c* &c,” 

His only distinct publication was a series of deUched 
Essays, experimenUl, political, economical, and philo- 
sopbicai,” which appeared at different times since 1796, 
and now amount to eighteen, forming four octavo volumes. 
The contents are, Essay 1* Account of an Establishment 
for the Poor at Munich, together with a detail of various 
public measures connected with that institution, which have 
been adopted and carried into effect, for putting an end 
to mendicity^ and introducing order and useful industry 
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among tbe more indigent of the inhabitants of Bavaria.—* 
2i Of the fundamental principles on which general estab^ 
lishments for the relief of the poor may be formed in all 
countries. ^3. Of B'ood, and particularly of feeding the 
poor.—4. Of Chimney Fire*places, with proposali for im¬ 
proving them to save fuel; to render dwelling*houses more 
comt'ortable and salubrious; and effectually to prevent 
chimneys from smoking.—A short account of several 
Public Institutions lately formed in Bavaria,—6, On the 
Management of Fire, and the Economy of Fuel—7. Of 
the Propagation of Heat in Fluids.—8. Of the Propagation 
of Heat in various substances, being an account of a num¬ 
ber of new experiments made with a view to the investiga¬ 
tion of the causes of the warmth of natural and artificial 
clothing, (First published in the Phil, Transactions.P, An 
experimental inquiry concerning the Source of the Heat 
which is excited by frictTon.^—10. On the construction of 
Kitchen Fire-places, and Kitchen Utensils, together with re¬ 
marks and observations relating to the various processes of 
cookeryr and proposals for improving that most useful art, 
11. Supplementary observations concerning Chimney Fire¬ 
places.—12. Observations concerning the SalubrtLy of 
Warm Rooms in Cold Weather.—13* Observations con¬ 
cerning the Salubrity of Warm Bathing, and the principles 
on which Warm Baths should be coDstructed.—14, Sup-» 
plementary observations relating to the management of 
fires in closed Fire-places.~15, Of the use of Steam as 
a vehicle for transporting heat from one place to another. 
-—16, Of the management of Light, in illuminations^.to¬ 
gether with an account of a new portable lamp.—17, An 
inquiry concerning the source of the Light which is mani¬ 
fested in the combustion of inHauimable bodies.-—18. Of 
the excellent qualities of Coffee, and the art of making it 
in perfection, ^ 

THOMPSON (Edward), a miscellaneous writer of no 
great fame, was the son of a merchant at Hull, where he 
was born about 1733. He was educated at Beverley, under 
the Rev. Mr, Clarke, and thence removed to Hampstead, 
under the care of Dr, Cox* He early embraced a mari¬ 
time life, and in 1750 sailed on a voyage to Greenland. 
In 1754 he was engaged on board an ludiamao, and be- 

1 Mfuioira pulilitlifd by hii f/iend «Bd! fin* ii^ Balitwin’t Urcriry 
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came what is called "a guinea pig/* though other accounts 
say that he went to the East Ttidies with sir Peter DenniSf 
on board the Dorsetshire, and was in the memorable action 
ofFQuiberon Bay, By hU “ Sailor*® Letters/* it appears that 
be was at Madrasj Ceylon, and Bengal, In 175*# he was en-* 
gaged in Hawke's celebrated battle with Confians^ His other 
luta] movements seem to.have been of little importance*, 
and on the peace in 1762 he became unemployed* He now 
wrote a licentious poem, celebrating the moat remarkable 
women of the town, which he published under the title of the 
“ MeretriciadJ' This seems to have been the means of in-^ 
troflucing him to the acquaintance of Churchill, with whom 
he boasts on many occasions to have lived on terms of inti¬ 
macy, and with whose principles, political and moral, he 
appears to have been at perfect agreement. Of this, his 
subsequent poems, “The Soldier," *‘The Courtezan," and 
the “Demirep/* afford sufficient proof. In 1765, he was 
more laudably employed in soliciting parliament for art in* 
crease of half-pay for the lieutenants of the navy, an ap* 
plication witich was attended with success. 

In J767 he published \m “Sailor’s Letters/’ 2 vols, 
12mo, in which there are many particulars of his life, from 
1754 to 1759, told ill a Tambling and desultory manner. 
He afterwards edited the worths of Oldham in 3 vols, and in 
1777, those of Paul Whitehead, in one voL 4ti>, and of An¬ 
drew Marvell, iti S vols. 4to, none of which added much to 
his reputation, either for judgment or correctness. When 
the war with France commenced, be was, in I77fi, appoint¬ 
ed to the command of the Hyana, and was in Rodney’s 
famous action off Cape St. Vincent, of which he is said to 
have brought home the intelligeRce; but this, and.other ac¬ 
counts of his progress, as related by his biographer, are 
certainly erroneous. There was a capt. Thompson, of the 
America, who brought home the news of Rodney’s having 
captured a valuable Spanish convoy, but this was capt. 
Samuel Thompson, a much older officer; and as to Rod¬ 
ney’s action off Cape SuVinceat, a reference to the Ga¬ 
zette will show that it was capt* Uvedale of the Ajax, who 
brought home that mtefligence. We are told, which may 
be correct, that he was soon afterwards appointed commo¬ 
dore of an expedition against Demerara, and afterwards 

V Th^T might lUtt hirt Vfen de- de«4 U d.dllBcua mitor to fepirmtp 
tailed if wtt had pot dUforercd •ach trnUL fiffOi eiror. 
juiccnradn in oar sutbofitttVj m% fca* 



conveyed home a fleet of merchatitmen from St. Etistathtasi 
In 1785 be was appointed commander of the Grampus, and 
lent to the coast of Africa, where be died on board of his 
Jan. 17, 1786. He was considered as a brave and 
Akilft]] commander, and bad that infabilble lest of merit, the 
affection of bis crew. It roust also be noticed to his ho¬ 
nour that when he acquired some degree of opulence, he 
with great atacrity and liberality repaid his cibtigatioris to 
many persons who had before assisted him* The most im¬ 
partial of his biographers concludes with observing that 

the merits by v\mich capt*Thompson will be best known 
le posterity, are his sea songs, which are still on every 
lips; mure especially those three beaiiiifii! and af'> 
fecting compositions, beginning Loose every sail to the 
breeze/’ The topsail shivers in the wind/’ and Behold 
upon the gallant wave*” ^ 

THOM PSON (Wiluam), a scholar and poet of consi¬ 
derable merit, is said to have been the second son of the rev. 
Francis Thompson, B. D. of Queen’s college, Oxford, and 
vicar of Brough in Westuioreland, who died August 31, 
J735, aged seventy* His mother, who died two years after, 
in tJie stxty-fiith year of her age, was the widow of the 
zev. Joseph Fisher, M*A. fellow of Queen’s college, Os- 
furd, vicar of Brough, and archdeacon of Carlisle, by whom 
she had no children. Our author was bom probably in the 
early part of the last century, but the year cannot be as¬ 
certained. He was young, when in 1734 and 1736, he 
wrote ** Stella, Sive A mores, Tres Librl/’ and Six Pas¬ 
torals,’’ none of which be thought it proper to include in 
his published works. In his poem, entitled ** Sickness/^ 
he laments the want of a mother’s tenderness, and a fa¬ 
ther’s care; hm, as they died in advanced age, he could not 
have lost them before ne had attained at least bis twentieth 
year* % 

At was on the banks of the Eden, which runs near 
Brough, that his prattling muse was first provoked to 
numbers/’ and where, we may suppose, he wrote most of 
those' smaller pieces which be thought worthy of preserva¬ 
tion. In these he frequently addresses an Janthc^ who was 
probably a real mistress^ At the usual age he went to 
Queen’s college, Oxford, and on February 26, 1738, took 
the degree of master of arts* He afterwards became a feN 
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low of hh coUegRf ^nd succeeded to the Hviags ef South 
Weston and Hampton Hoyle, in Oxfordshire. It was pro¬ 
bably during his residence on his living that be published 
** SickoesV* 1746. The origin of this poem may be 
found irt a note subjoined to the fifth book; but much of it 
must have been written just before publication, as be pays 
tribute CO the memory of Pope and Swift, who died about 
that time. 

In 1751, be is said to have been an unsuccessful candj-^ 
date for the poetry professorship, against Hawkins^ la 
1756 he published Gratitmie,** a poem, on an occasion 
which certainly required it from every true son of Oxfords 
In the preceding year Henrietta Louisa, countr ss dowager 
of Pomfret, daughter of John, baron JeffVys of Wemm, and 
relict of Thomas, first earl of Pomfret, presented to the 
university more than one hundred and thirty statues, &c. 
which the earl’s father, William, baron of Lempster, had 
purchased front the Arundel collection, and preserved at 
bis seat at Ei^ton Nestoti in Northamptonshtre, On the 
25th February, 1756, this lady received the thanks of the 
university; and the year following, the university cele* 
brated a public cuccenia, on which occasion, in an oration by 
Mr* Thomas Warton, profcsswr of poetry, she was again 
complimented in the most public manner for her noble and 
generous benefaction* Besides Thompson, an anonymous 
Oxonian offered a poetical tribute to her liberality ; and in 
1760, Mr. Vii^^an, afterwards kiiig^s profe^isor of modern 
history, published ** A Poem on tlio Pomfret Siatues/' 
Thompson's poem ta added to the lute collection, without, 
it will perhaps be thought,adding miicb to bis poetical re¬ 
putation. 

In 17S7 he published two volumes, or, as he quaintly 
terms them, two tomes of poems, by subscrip('»m, with pre¬ 
faces and notes which give us a very high idea of the au¬ 
thor's modesty, piety, and learning. He became after¬ 
wards dean of Raphoe in Ireland, where, it is presumed, 
he died sometime l^fore 1766 or 1767, 

It has already been mentioned, in the life of bishop 
Hall, that in 1753 Thompson superintended the publica¬ 
tion of an edition of the ^ Virgidemiarum/* To hU own 
volumes of poems was added, “ Gondibert and Bertha/’ a 
trag^y, the subject taken from Davenant's poem of 
** Gondibert,” This tragedy was written, he informs us, 
when he was an undergraduate in tbe university, as an 
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innocent relaxation from those severer and more useful 
studies HiW which lUc college, where he had [he benefit of 
his education, is so deservedly distinguished,*’ He re¬ 
printed it with all its juvenile imperlectiojis, but, although 
it is not without ititlividual passages of poetical beauty, it 
has not dramatic form and consistency to entitle it to higher 
praise- 

or Thompson's personal character, a very high opinion 
may be deduced from the general tenour of his acknow¬ 
ledged works. Ho appears to have been a man of warm 
affections in the relative duties of life, an ardent admirer 
of merit, with an humble consciousness of his own defects; 
a man of real piety, and of various learning. His studies 
lay much among the ancient English poets, in whose his¬ 
tory and writings he was critically skilled. As a poet, al« 
though he has not been popular, he may be allowed to rank 
above some whose writings have been more anxiously pre¬ 
served, Having been In early life an admirer of Spenser, 
he became a^tudled imitator of that father of English poe¬ 
try I but like most of his imitators, while he adopted hU mca- 
fitire, he thought bis imitation incomplete without borrow- 
ing a greater number of antiquated words and phrases than 
can be either ornamental or usefub But if he be censur¬ 
able on this account, it must be allowed, that in his Na¬ 
tivity” be has not only imitated, but rivalled Spenser in 
the sweetness and solemnity which belong to his canto. 
Bis imagery is in general striking, and appppriate to the 
elevated subject, nor is he less happy in his personiHca- 
tions^ His ** Hymn to May” has received more praise 
than any of his other pieces, h U certainly more 5nUhed, 
but there are many luxuriancies which sober judgment 
would have removed, and many glUteriiig epithets, and 
verbal conceits, which proceeded from a memory stored 
with the ancient poets, and not yet chastened into simpli¬ 
city by tbe example and en courage me nt of the moderns. 
The poem on Sickness” is the longest, and altogether, 
perhaps'the most successful effort of hb muse. He chose 
a new subject, and discovers considerable powers of inven¬ 
tion. ‘ 

THOMSON (James), a very eminent poet, was the ion 
of a minister in Scotland, and born at Ednaim in the abire 
of Aoxhui^h, Sept, tbe llth, 1700. His motber'i name 

t Ei^l'uh Poftic, iai(\ St Toll. Sto, 
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was Beatrix Trotter, and not Hume, as Dr» Johnson says^ 
Hume bemg the name of his grandmother^ His father was 
minister of Ednam, with a family of nine children. K 
neighbouring clergyman, Mr. Riccarton, discovering in 
James uncommon promises of future eKceLlence, under^ 
took to give him instructions, and provide him with books; 
and, after the usual course of school education at Jed<- 
burgh, he was sent to the university of Edinburgh, In 
the second year of his admission, his studies were for some 
time interrupted by the death of his father; but his mother 
so<jn after repaired with her family, which was very nu¬ 
merous, to Edinburgh, where she lived in a decent and 
frugal manner, till her favourite son had not only hiiUhed 
his academical course, but was even distinguished and pa¬ 
tronized as a man of genius. Though the study of poetry 
was about this time become general in Scotland, the best 
English authors being universally read, and imitations of 
them attempted, yet taste had made little progress; the 
major part criticized according to rules anil forms, and 
thus were very able to discern the inaccuracies of a poet, 
white all his fire and enthusiasm escaped their notice. 
Thomson believed that he deserved better judges than 
the^e, and therefore began to turn his views towards Lon¬ 
don, to which an accident soon after entirely determined 
him. 

The dlvinity-chair at Edinburgh was then filled by Mr. 
Hamilton, whose lectures Thomson attended for about a 
year, when there was prescribed to him, for the subject 
of an exercise, a psalm, in which the power and majesty 
of God are celebrated. Of this psalm he gave a para¬ 
phrase and illustration, as the nature of the exercise re^ 
quired, but in a style so highly poetical, that it surprized 
the whole audience. Mr. Hamilton complimented him 
upon the perlormance; but at the same nme told him, 
amiling, that if he thought of being useful in the ministry, 
he must keep a stricter rein upon his imaginatton, and ex« 
press himself in language more intelligible to an ordinary 
congregation. Thomson concluded front this, that his ex* 
pectstioni from the study of theology might be very pre¬ 
carious, even though the churcli bad been more his free 
choice than it probably waa: so that, having soon after 
received some encouragement from a lady of quality,, a 
friend of bis mother, then in London, he quickly prepared 
)fim self for his journey, in 1725; and although this encou^ 
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ragement endctJ in nothing beneficial^ it aerved then fora 
good pretext^ to cover the impmience of comtnitting him- 
aelf to the wide worlds uiitnended and unpatronized, and 
with the slender stock of motiey he po&ses^ed. 

But ht9 merit did uot lie long concealed* Mr* Forbei^ 
afterwards lord^presidetit of the session^ received him very 
kindly, and recommended him to some of his friends, par¬ 
ticularly to Mr. Aikuian^ whose premature death he has 
with gre^t alfection commemorated, in a copy of verses 
written on that occasion. The good reception he expe¬ 
rienced wherever he was inirotlnced, emboldened him to 
risque the pubhration of his “WinteV^ in March 17*26^ 
which was no sooner read than utkiversally admired; and 
from that time his acquaintance was courted by all men of 
taste. I)r. RniidlCi afterwards bishop of Derry, received 
him into his ictimate cunfideiTce and friendship ; promoted 
hU reputation every where; introduced him to his great 
friend the lord chanreilur Talljoc; and some years after, 
when the eldest son of that nobleman was to make hU tour 
of travelling, recu.np'iended Mr. Thomson as a proper 
companion tor h’tn His affection and gratitude to Dr* 
Ruinile are iine^v expressed in his poem to the memory of 
lord Talhot. Jn the mean time, the poet’s chief caj'o had 
been, in return for the public favour, to finish the plan 
which their wishes laid out for him; and the expectations 
which his “ Winter” bad raised were fully satisfied by the 
successive publication of the other seasons; of Slimmer,'' 
in 1727 ; offspring,” in 1728 ; and of Autumn,” in a 
4to edition of his work^, in 1730 . Some very interet^ting 
Temarks on the vanations introduced into these, in subse¬ 
quent editions, may be seen in the Ceniura Ltteraria, vols. 
H. HL and JV. 

Besides th^se, and bis tragedy of Sophonisba,” written 
and acted with applause in 1729, Tbom^oirhS, in 1727, 
published his " Foem to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton,” 
then lately deceased. The same year, the resentment of 
our merchants, for the intenruption of their trade by the 
Spaniards in America, running very high,^ Thomson zea¬ 
lously took part in it, and wrote hjs poem named Britan¬ 
nia,” to roaze the imtioe to revenge. His poetical pursuits 
were now interrupted by his attendance on the honourable 
Mr. Charles Talliot in hia travels, with whom he visited 
Bloat of the courts and capital cities of Europe. How par¬ 
ticular and jtidictous his observations abroad were^ appeocs 
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from h)3 poeRi on Liberty/* in parta^ thus entitled, 
and modtrn Italy compared/* Giijece/' 
“ lienic/* ^‘Britaitif* The Proj*pect,** While he 
writiog the first part of Liberty,*’ he received a severe 
shock, by the death of his noble friend and fellow-travdiear; 
and thU was soon fijlLowed by another at III more severe, 
and of more geiierAl concern, the death of lord Talbot 
binas^lf} which Thomson bo pathetically laments, in the 
poem rledi^atcd to hU ineiuory. At the same time, he 
found hin^self Liom an eafty conipeteDcy reduced to a state 
of precarious dependence, in which be passed the remain* 
der of hb life, esceptiiig only the two last years of it; 
during which ha ctijoyed the place of surveyor-general of 
tl*e Leeward islands, procured for him by tbe generous 
friendithip of lord Lyttehon. Imtuediataly upon his return 
to England with Mr Talbot, the chancellor had made him 
his secretary of hneCs, a place of litde aticnjance, suiting 
his reuTcd indolent way of life, and equal to all his wants. 
This place fell with his patron ^ yet could not his genius 
he depressed, or bi$ temper bun, by this reverse of for¬ 
tune* He resumed, in time, his usual cheerfulness, and 
never abated one article in hit way of living, which, though 
aiuipi^r, was gen>ai and elegauL The profits arising frorn 
his works were not incuosiderable ; his Tragedy of Aga¬ 
memnon/* acted in l?3b, yielded a good ^ i*. 

But his chief dependence, during this long interval, was 
on the protection and bounty of his royal highness Frederic 
prince of Wales, who, upon the recommendation of lord 
Lyttelton, ihen his chief favoiirite, setUod on hJiu an 
haudsoine allowance, and always received him very gra¬ 
ciously. It happened, however, that the lavour his 
royal higfiness wa^, in one instance, of some disadvantage 
to Mr* U‘hamaon, in the refusal of a iic«nce for h?‘ ^ragedy 
of ** Edward and Eleonora/* which he had prepared for 
the i*age in J73», This proceeded from the tnisunder- 
Etatidings, which then subs sted between the court of the 
prince of Wales and that of the king his father* His next 
dramatic performance waa the masque of ** Alfred,** writteji 
joititlv with Mr. Mallet, who was his good fiiend on inany^ 
occasions, by command of the pmnee of-Wales, for the 
entertainment of his royal highneBs's court at his aummer- 
residence. In 1745, his ^'Tancred and Sigisraunda/* taken- 
from the novel in Gil Bias, ivas performed with applause* 
He la fhc rottan time, been finisliing hts ** Ca^ttle of 
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Indolence^” an allegorical poetn, in two cant^; th^ stanza 
wlikb be uses in this work is that ol' Spenser, bortowed 
from tbe Italian poets. This was the last piece Thomson 
himself puhlisbedp bis tragedy of “ Coriolanus^* being only 
prepared for the theatre, when a fever seized him, and 
deprived the world of a very good mat), as well as of an ad^ 
mirable poet* His death happened Aug. the 27thj 1748. 
His executors were lord Lyttelton and Mr* Miu-hel; and 
by theit interest, the orphan playj “ Coriolanua,^* was 
brought oil the ^ita^^e to the best advantage i from the pro^ 
fits of which, and from the sale of hb manuscripts and 
other effects, all demands were duly satisfied, and a hand¬ 
some sum remitted to his sisters. His remains w'ere de^ 
posited in the church of Richmond in Surrey, under a 
plain stone, without any inscription; but in 176^ a roonu- 
ment was erected to his memory in Westminster-abbey. 

Thomson himself bints, somewhere in his works, that his 
exterior was not the most promising, bis make being ra¬ 
ther robust than graceful* His worst appearance was, 
when he was seen walking alone, in a thoughtful mood; 
but when a friend accosted him, and entered into conver¬ 
sation, he would instantly brighten into a most amiable 
aspect, his features no longer the same, and his eye dart¬ 
ing a peculiarly animated bre. He bad improved bis taste 
upon the best priginals, aucient and modern, but could 
Dot bear to write what was not striedy his own. What he 
borrows from the ancients, he gives us in an avowed and 
faithful paraphrase, or translatien, as we see in a few pas¬ 
sages taken f^om Virgil; and in that beautiful picture from 
the elder Pliny, where the course and gradual increase of 
the Nile, are figured by the stages of a man*s life. The 
autumn was bis favourite season for poetical composition, 
and the deep silence of the night the time he commonly 
chose f<fr such studies: so that he would often be heard 
walkidg in his study till near morning, humming over, in 
bk way, what he was to correct and write out the next day. 
The amusements of hk leisure hours were civil and natural 
history, yoyages, and the best relations of travellers; and, 
had his situation favoured it,^he would certainly hare ex¬ 
celled in gardening, agriculture, and every rural improve¬ 
ment and exercise* Although he did not perform on any 
instrument, he was passionately fond of music, and would 
someiimes listen a full hour at his window to the nightln^ 
gales in lUchaiond'*gardens. Nor was hU taste less exquU 
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nite in the arts ^ of painting, sculpture, architectare. 
In liis traveh, be had all the most, celebrated monu¬ 
ments of anhquity, and the best productions of modern art, 
and had studied them so miiiutely, and with bo true a 
judgiuentp that, in iiome of his descriptions in the poem of 
** Liberty/^ we have the masterpieces, there mention^, 
placed in a stronger light than many visitors can see them 
with their own cvgUm As for the more dlsungulsbing qua¬ 
lities of iiis mind and heart, they are better represented in 
his writings, than they can be by the pen of any biogra¬ 
pher. I'here his love of mankind, of his country, and 
frietids; his devotion to the Supreme Being, founded on 
the most elevated and just conceptions of his operations 
and providence, shine ont in every page. So unbounded 
was LIk tenderness of heart, that it took in even the brute 
creation : he was e?ttremeiy tender towards his own species. 
He is not indeed known, through his whole life, to have 
given any person one moment’s pain by his writings, or 
otherwise. He took no part in the poetical squabbles of 
his time, and so was respected aivd left undisturbed by 
both sides. These virtues did not fad to receive their due 
reward. The best and greatest men of his time honoured 
him with their friendship and protection ; the applause of 
the public attended all hia productions; his friends loved 
him with an enthiisiasttc ardour, and sincerely lamented 
his untimely death. l 

An a writer, says Dr. Johnson^ he ia entitled to one praise 
of the highest kind ; his mode of thitiking, and of express¬ 
ing his ihoughta, is originai. His blank verse U no more ' 
the blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His niunbersp 
his pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, without 
tranicripunn, without imimiou. He thinks in a peculiar 
train, and be thinks always as a man of genius; be looks 
round on Nature and on Life with the eye which Nature 
bestows only on a poet^ the eye that dislingulsbes, in every 
thing represeuLed to its view, whatever there is on which 
imagination can delight to be detained, and with a mind 
that at once comprehends the^ vast, and attends to the mi-* 
nute The reader of the “ Seasons’* wonders that he never 
saw before wbat Thomson shews him, and tliat he never 
yet has felt what Thomson impresses. His is one of the 
works in which blank verse seems properly used; Thom^ 
sou^s wide expaufion of general views^ and his enumera- 
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tion of circumstantial varieties^ would have been obstructed 
and embari-asscd by the frequent interruptions of the sense^ 
which are the ueceiiflary effects of rhyme. His descnpliona 
of extended scenes and general elTccts bring before us the 
whole magnihcence of Nature, whether pleasing or dread¬ 
ful. The gaiety of Spring, the splendour of Sumnier, the 
tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in 
their turns possession of the mind. The poet leads ui 
through the appearances of things as they are successively 
varied by the vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to u« so 
much ofhia own enthusiasm, that our thoughts expand with 
his imagery, and kindle with hia sentiments. Nor is the 
naturalist without his part in the entertainment; for he is 
assisted to recollect and to combine, to arrange bis disco¬ 
veries, and to amplify the sphere' of his contemplation. 
The great defect ot the Seasons*' is want of method \ but 
for thiSi perhaps, there was not any remedy. Of many 
appeardnees aubsiatiiig all at once, no rule can be given 
why one should be mentioned before another ; yet the me¬ 
mory wants the help of order, and the curiosity is not ex¬ 
cited by suspense or expectation. His diction is in the 
highest degree florid and luxuriant, such as may be said to 
be to his images and thoughts both their lustre and their 
shade \ such as invests them with splendour, through which, 
perhaps, they are not always easily discerned. Jt is too 
exuberant, and sometimes may be charged with hUiug the 
ear more than the mind. The highest praise, adds Dr. 
Johnson, which he has received, ought not to be sup¬ 
pressed : it is said by lord Lyttchon, in the prologue to his 
posthumous play, that his works contained ** No line which, 
dying, lie could widi to blot.” 

It would be unnecessary to enumerate the various edi¬ 
tions of Thomson’s works. Perhaps the niost elegant is 
that published by Millar in 1761, in 2 vols. 4to, from the 
profits of which, partly, the expetices of his mouumeut ia 
the abbey were defrayed,^ 

THOPHAIL. See JAAPHAR. 

THORESBV (Ralph], an eminent antiquary, descended 
from a very ancient family, w as born at Leeds in Yorkshire, 
Aug. 16, 1653, and was the son of a reputable merchant, 
and after some education at the gramaisr-school of that 
place, was sent, in 1677, for further improvement, to.Lou- 


* I.ife by Murdo<;kj p relied to hii Workv.-^obDigrk’i PveU. 
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Jon* "I'lie fttber pos.iusseJ a good share of learning, 
and hail a pectdiar tuin for the knowledge of antupiltles ^ 
which being (nherlied by the sen, he employed Ids leisure 
hours in visuing remarkable placesj^ copying tnouunjeiital 
inscriptions, studying tUcir Insiory, and particularly co]-* 
lecting accounts of proicstaiit bcneractions. His father, 
designi'ig him for his own bosinesi:, sent him in 3 678 to 
llotierdain, in order to learn the Dutch and French lan¬ 
guages, and to be perfected in mercantile accomplisdi* 
mcnts: but he was obliged to return the year following, on 
account of his healths Ou the death of bis father, in IGSO, 
he entered on his business : and, thoiigli merchandize was 
his profession, yet learning and antiquities took so firm a 
possession of his heart, that, contenting himself vkith a 
moderate patrimony, hm made those researches the great 
emjdoyiijcut of hi^ life* 7’hcre i»a circumsiance relating 
to him, ill the unliappy limes under Jamcis IL which we 
cannot pass over* He had been bred among the presby- 
icrians ; but, never imbibing any of their rigid principles, 
liad ahvays occasionally' conformed to the esublbhed 
church : and now, when po[icvy began to threathu the'na- 
Li on, he more frequently attended iLs worship, widi a view 
of promo ting an ufiion among the protestanis for their mu¬ 
tual preservation* liis presbyterian pastor was highly dis¬ 
pleased with hiii compUance, and treated him with a very 
indiscreet zeaL This prompted Thoresby to examine 
uinre clojiely the arguments on both sides, and apply to lib 
diocesan and friend archbishop Sharp [who, by the way, 
had n good taste for coins and medals, and collected a cu¬ 
rious cabinet of them), who treated him very'afFectiouately, 
and by letters and personal conversation settled him it) full 
communion with the established church* 

7’horeaby was well respected by the clergy and gentry of 
his town and neighbourhood, and by all the eminent anti¬ 
quaries and men of learning of his time* It would be al¬ 
most endless to enumerate the assistances which be gave in 
one way or other to the works of the learned* Wiiett Gib¬ 
son published bis new edition of Camden^s Britannia, Mr. 
Thoresby wrote notes and additional observations on the 
West-riding of Yorkshire, for the use of it; and trans- 
miued above a hundred of his coins to Mr* Obadiab Walker, 
who undertook that province which related to the Roman, 
British, and Saxon monies* Hearne often acknowledged 
in print the favour of his correspondence* He cornmum- 
VoL* XXIX* Y 
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cated to Stryp? iomo origina.! letters in hta collection. He 
imparted to Calainy memoirs of several northern divines 
for hts abridgment of ** Baxter's Life and Times as he 
did also of the worthy royalists to Walker, for his ** Suffer^ 
ings of the Clergy,** which was puhlisbed as an antidote to 
Calamy's book; esteeming good men of all parties worthy 
to have their names and characters transmitted to poste-^ 
rity. His skill In heraldry and genealogy rendered him a 
very serviceable correspoudent to Collins in his “ Peerage 
of England*” By these kindnesses^ sweetened with the 
easiness of access to his own cabinet, be always found the 
like easy admission to those of others ; which gave him fre¬ 
quent opportunities of enlarging his collection, far beyond 
what could have been expected from a private person, not 
wealthy* He commenced an early friendship with the ce¬ 
lebrated naturalist Dr. Martin Lister. To this friend he 
sent all account of some Homau antiquities he had disco¬ 
vered in Yorkshire, which being communicated by him and 
0r, Gale, dean of York, to the Royal Society, obtained 
him a fellowship of that learned body in 1097 : and the 
great number of fals papers, in their Traasacttons^ relating 
to ancient Roman and Baxon monuments in the North of 
England, with notes upon them, and the inscriptions of 
coins, &c. shew how deserving he was of that honour. 

He died in 1725, in his sixty-eighth year, and was in¬ 
terred among his ancestors in St, Peter's church at Leeds^ 
His character for learning is best seen in the books he pub¬ 
lished, which shew him to have been a great master of the 
history and antiquities of his own country; to attain which, 
it became necessary for him to be skilled, as he was, in 
genealogy and heraldry. He appears from these books to 
have been also an industnoas biographer; but that which 
sets his reputation the highest as a scholar, was his uncom¬ 
mon knowledge of coins and medals* He bad long formed 
a design of doing honour to his native town and its en¬ 
virons, by writing the history of them; and had accumu¬ 
lated a vast quantity of materials for the work, which was 
published in 1715, under the title of “ Ducatus Leodiensis; 
or. The Topography of Leeds and the parts adjacent,” IbU 
To which is subjoined, ** Museum Thoreabeianum ; or, a 
Catalogue of the Antiquities, 5ic. in the Repository of 
Ralph Thoresby, gent &c.” In the former piece, he fre¬ 
quently refers to the historical part, intended for giving a 
riew of the state of the northeni pam of the kingdooi 
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during the dark ngea of the Britons and the Honiana ; and 
of the alterations afterwards made by the Saxons^ Danes, 
and Normans; and he proceeded so far, aa to bring hb 
narration in a fair copy nearly lo the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury^ illuatrating and confirming hU history by bis coins* 
This curious unfinished manuscript is inserted in the Bio- 
graphia Britainica, in order to excite some able writer to 
carry Lion, and complete the noble design of tbe author*. 
His adrunceinent in years hindering him from completing 
this work, he contented himself with committing to the 
press his Vicaria Leodieitsts i or, The History of the 
Church of Leeds, which was published in ]724>, Sto* 
The subject of this work being narrow and conbned, he 
has enriched it with observations on the original of paro¬ 
chial churches, and the ancient manner of building them ; 
as also on tlie old way of passing estates by delivery of 
pledges, subscription of golden crosses, pendent seals, &q.; 
and, besides the memoirs of many worthy divines succes* 
sively vicars of Leeds, he has added the lives of the doc¬ 
tors, Matthew Hutton, Edivyn Sandys, Tobie Matthews^ 
John Tlioresby, archbishops of York, and of Henry earl 
of Huntingdon* His character is thus given by bis bio¬ 
grapher : ** However diligent h^ was in cultivating the 
laudable accomplishments of the gentleman and the scho¬ 
lar, yet he never sulfered his beloved studies to interfere 
with his religion, but managed all his affairs in subser¬ 
viency to it. He ofreti lamented the great consuniption 
of time, occasioned by the numerous visitants to see his 
museum, but took care that they should not hinder his pri¬ 
vate or public worship* In his principles, after hjs conver¬ 
sion, he was orthodox; in bis affections, catholic, coni- 
preheudirig therein all denominations of Christiatis. He 
was modest and pure, temperate, and abstemious to an un¬ 
common degree; though, being one of the lords of the 
manor, and a governing member of the corporation, he 
could not always avoid public meetings and festivities, yet 
he was a sparing partaker, even of innocent diversions. 

^ Wfcile thlt atlicle woi going HI mete, containing ih^HHyderttpari^tifi 
t)irou|rh thi pma» we read with plea- of fl^r*kk* Sherbum#* Hethlej, Swil- 
inr« th« noticfr vF m new edition qF the lington, CatUelord, Wakefiiilil* Thorn^ 
■** Ducal Di/' with correclJODt and nu> hill, Uewifburjr* Mirtield, Balloj, Hud- 
aierDui additiDnin tegetber with an en-^ Oenht'ld, Atmonhui'f, Sredfurd, Ha- 
tire ifolnme of Drig:iiitl matter* con- llfeai JbO' By Thomat DnBbara Whi- 
taininf an account of tbe dtitrlct lup- taker* liL.D^ F*S» A. ficarof WhiJIay* 
poaed to be cutBpiebanded bf Venera- and rector of HejibaiDp in Lancailiirc.'^'^ 
tola Bade, itndir tba wrnit Loidii and 

• Y 2 
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He was constant and regular at his private devotions, which 
were invigorated with an unusual degree of ferveticyi £x 
empUry iji the government of his family^ he called them 
together morning and evening to prayer, and reading the 
Scriptures. Extremely careful of the religious Instruction 
of hb children, he was not unmindful of the moral beha-' 
viour of his servants* He was a kind relation, compro¬ 
mising the distressed affairs of some that were very near to 
him, by expensive journeys, irksome applications, and 
money almost beyond his abilities. He was very charitable 
to the utmost of his power, not seldom solicited others, and 
was always a faithful dispenser of whatever was entrusted 
to bis care*’* 

Mr, Thoresby's widow survived him near tifteen years. 
By her be had ten cliildreii, of whom three otily, a daugh¬ 
ter and two sons survived him. The eldest son, Ralph, 
was of Queeu*s college, Canibridge, vicar of Hickmans- 
worth in Hertfoidshire, and rector of Stoke Newington in 
Middlesex, where he died in 1763, The younger, Richard, 
was of Catherine ■'hall, mid rector of St. Catherine Colman, 
Loudon, and died about >774,^ 

THORIE, or THORIUS (John), one of a family of 
that name, of foreign extraction, but settled in Etiglaod, is 
said by Wood to have been the son of JbAw Thorius, a phy¬ 
sician, who called himself “ BaUiolenus Flandrus,” a na¬ 
tive of Bailleul in Flanders. It is more probable, however, 
that his father’s name was Francis, whom Foppeu calls ^ 
** BalLiolenus, Flander,” who published, in IS62, Joannis 
Strasclii Comment, in aurea Carmina Pytbagorsc,*’ Bvo, 
He published also, according to the same biographer, a 
poem on peace, translated into Latin from the French, and 
wrote some epigrams and satires. According to Wood, 
John Thorius was born at London in 1568, and in 1586 
became a member of Christ church, Oxford, but whether 
he took'a degree, Wood says, appears not, though in 
one of his hooks be writes himself * a graduate of Oxen- 
fordJ’’ When be died is uncemin* He publUbed ** A 
Spanisl^ .Dictionary,” Loud. 1590, 4tO| along with a trans¬ 
lation of Anthony de Corro’s " Spanish Grammar.*’ . He 
translated from the Spanish ** The Councellor ^ a Treatise 
of Cauncils and Councellors of Princes,” Lond* 1589, 4to, 
writtea by Barth* Phillip. It is in this he cills himself, 

> BUv. Brii*MGoufh'j Topognphf* 
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not “ a graduate of Oxenford,’* but “ graduate hi Oxford," 
It is dedicated to tlie right hon^ John Fortescue, master 
of her majeNty'fl wardrobe. He also translated from the 
Spanish of Valdes, The Serjeant Major: or* u Dialogue 
of the office of a serjeant major,” Lend, 1500, 4to, * 

THORIUS (Uaphaei,), whether of the «anic family with 
the preceding we know not, for Wood says he ^vas a French¬ 
man born* and called Tboris, became a physician and Latin 
poet, and admired in both characters in the reign of 
James L He appears to have studied medicine at Oxfbrd* 
but look no degree in that faculty. He afterwards settled 
in London, and was very successful in practice. In the 
first year of the reign of Charles L when the plague raged 
in London, his humanity led him to expose himself too 
much to the infection, and he died of that dreadful disorder 
in July or August 1625, and was probably buried in Sl 
B ennet Fink church, as his residence was in that parish. 
It is related of this physician that he was immoderately ad¬ 
dicted to wine, and seldom satisfied unless he made his 
friends keep pace with him in drinking.^ Gassendi informs 
us, thatThoriiis 1>clng in company with Peiresc* whom he 
strongly pressed to drink a large glass of wine, the latter 
at length consented* upon condition that be would promise 
to pledge him in return. When it edme to the turn of 
Peiresc he filled a large glass of water, and drinking it off, 
insisted that Thorius should du tlie same* This, with much 
hesitation, and after pouring out execrations against the 
vile liquor, and citing a multitude of classical invectives 
against it, he at length performed. The story reached 
king James I. and much amused him. 

His works, all Latin poems, were mostly published after 
his decease: I. “ Hymnus Tabaci," which, Wood says, was 
first published ut london in 1627, Svo; but £loy men¬ 
tions two editions at Leyden in 1622 and 1623, 4to. It was 
afterwards reprinted at the same place in 1625, 4to; and 
at Utrecht in 1644, l2mo, in a collection mentioned by 
Haller, under the title of ** Gollectio opusculqruin de Ta- 
baco," 2* ** Cheipionopegnion, a Winter Song," pub- 
lisbed with the London edition of the ** Tobacco/^ 1627, 
and both were translated into English by Peter Haiisted, 
A., and afterwards D. D. of Cambridge, 1651, flvo^ 
.He wrote^ho ** Epiitols duEC de Isaac! Casauboni mo^bt 


^ Atb, Ok, voI* I,—IoppeQ Bibl. BiJgt 
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mordsque causa,inserted in Gronovius^a edition of J, Ca- 
saubon's epistles. Thonns's death was lamented in a poem 
printed in 1626, a single sheet, 4to, entitled Lesfius in 
funere Kapbaelis Thorii medtci et poeti prsstanttssitni, qui 
Londini peste extinctus bonis et doctis omnibus triste sut 
desiderium reliquit, anna 1625.” He left a son John, 
who studied at MagdaLen>caJlege, Oxford, and became a 
physician in Dubhn* He was incorporated M. D. at Oxford 
in 1637, but we find no further mention of him* ^ 

THORNDIKE (Berbeh j ), a learned divine In the sei^en- 
tcenth century, was educated in Trinity-college, in the 
university of Cambridge, of which be was fellow, ht *638 
he was proctor of that university. In July 1642 be wa» ad>^ 
mitted to the rectory of Barley in Hertfordshire*; and, 
upon the death of Dr. Samuel Ward, in September 1643, 
he was elected master of Sidney-college in Cambridge, 
from which, Dr. Walker says, he was kept out by the 
oppressions of the timesbut there was also somewhat of 
court-intrigue in this affair, as related in Walter Pope^s 
life of bishop Ward. He tells ns, that upon the death of 
the latter, the fellows of the college assembled to choose 
a new master. ** Mr. Seth Ward, with nine of them, gave 
their suffrages for Mr. Thorndike of Trinity-college; for 
Mr. Minshull there were eight votes including his own^ 
But while they were at the election, a band of soldiers 
rushed in upon them, and forcibly carried away Mr. Par-' 
sons, one of those fellows who voted for Mr. Thorndike, . 
ao that the number of suffrages for Mr, Minshull, his own 
being accounted for one, was equal to those Mr.Thorndike 
had. Upon which Mr, Minshull was admitted master, the 
other eight only protesting against it, being ill-advised, 
for they should have adhered to their votes. Two of them, 
whereof Mr. Ward was one, went to Oxford, and brought 
thence a luandamus from the king, commauding Mr. Min- 
ihull, and the fellows of Sidney-college, to repair thither, 
and give an account of their proceedings to that elec¬ 
tion. This mandamus, or peremptory summons, was fixed 
upon the cbapel-door by Mr. Linnet, who was afterwards 
a fellow of Trinity-college, but at that time attended on 
Mr. Thorndike. On the other side, one Mr. Bertie, a 

1 Alh. Oi. Tol. f. nev tdit.—Elo^ de MididQff.~GuHn43: V*U 

PeJrMci, Ub. [[..-Morcri.—Haller BibL Med.—Oen. T^et. 

* Cslamy »;■ h« nt nuuliter bf CLiybrOftlfl ia Lt^itaisliirc, bui does not 
lUte %hea. 
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kinsman of the earl of Lindsey^ being one of those whq 
voted for Mr MinshuU, was also sent to Ostford on bis 
behalf. This gentleman^ by the assi^itance and mediation 
of my lord of Lindsey^ procured an order from the king to 
corihnn Mr MiusliulTs election j but hct not thinking this 
title suiBcient, did corroborate it with the broad seal^ to 
\vhic;h Mr Thorndike consented, Mr Minshull paying him 
and the rest of the fellows the charges they had been at 
ill the management of that adair, amounting to about ati 
hundred pounds," This was therefore evidently a matter 
in which ** the oppressions of the times" (which are usually 
understood to mean those which arose from the usurpation) 
were not concerned. He was, however, afterwards, to 
estperience the latter also, and was ejected from h\A living 
of Barley, which was given to the rev. Nath. Bali of King*« 
college, Cambridge, who, Calamy informs us, punctually 
paid a 6fth part of the income to Mr Thorndike. At the 
restoration he was replaced in this living, but resigned it 
on being made a prebendary of Westminster* Be very 
much assisted Dr. Walton in the edition of the Polyglot 
Bible, particularly in marking the variations in the Syriac 
version of the Old Testament; and wrote several treatises: 
** A Discourse concerning tiie'' primitive Forme of the 
Government of Churches," Cambridge^ 1641, iivci; A 
Discourse of Religious Assemblies and tlie Publike Service 
of God," Cambridge, 1^42, Svo; A Discourse of the 
Right of the Church in a Christian State, with a Review 
by way of Appendix," London, 164^1, Svo; '^JustWeighu 
and Measures; that is, the present State of Keligioo 
weighed in the Balance, and measured by the Standard of 
the Sanctuary," London, 1662, 4to; A Discourse of the 
Forbearance of the Penalties, which a due Reformation re¬ 
quires," London, 1670, 8vo; Origines Ecclesiae, aeu 
de ratione ac jure hniendi Controversies Ecciesise," Lond. 
1670. To these we may add, what is called his famous 
book, published in under the title of ‘^Ati Epi¬ 

logue to the Tragedy of the Church of England, in three 
books, vii, 1. Of the Principles of Christian Truth* 2. Of 
the Covenant of Grace* 3. Of the.Laws of the Church*^’ 
By a letter from chancellor Hyde, in the appendix to Dr. 
Barwick's Life, it would appear that this work bad given 
offence, as being unseasonable and injudicious. Hyde says, 
** Fray tell me, what melancholy hath possessed poor Mr. 
Thorndike P And what do our friendt think of hit book ? 
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Aad IS it {>ossiblc that he tvould publish without ever 
imparting it^ or coinmmvicatiug with them } His name ami 
reputation ia learning is too much made use of, to the dis¬ 
countenance of the poor cliurch ; and though it might not 
be iu hU power to be without some doubts and scruples^ I 
do not know \>bat impulslou of conscience there could be 
to publish those doubts to the world, in a time when he 
might reasonably believe the worst use would be made, 
and the greatest ?icaiiUal proceed from them.’^ This seems 
to allude to some opinions he held that were unfavourable 
to the measures of the court t and we (ind ihat tiiere was 
some diQieuJty in admitting him into the cun vocation in 
16C1, on account of hU speaking much of the Bohemian 
churches, called Fratruvi.^* He was a member of 

the Savoy conference, and in the little he said completely 
undeceived the nott-eonformists, who, from his early pub¬ 
lications, had supposed he was of their side. There was 
also a suspicion that be had a little too miich leaning to 
the church of Home, so that his character has not de¬ 
scended to us ivith all tiie evidences of consistency; but 
that be was a man of great learning, and an able oriental 
scholar, seems indisputable. 

He died July 1672, and was interred in Westniinster- 
abbey. There were some remarkable passages in liis last 
wdl, dated July 3d that year; particularly these words; 
‘‘ My will U, that if my nieces, or eitlier of them, shall 
return to New-^Krtgland, after my decease, or shall marry 
with any that goes to mass, or any of the new licensed 
conventicles, then wrhatsoevei' is given them by this my 
will, e.xceeding the four hundred pounds, which I have 
absolutely given them by deed, shall be void and not due ; 
50 that when either or both of them shall be married here 
to such as sincerely cleave to the church of England, then 
the payment to be made.—As for my body, 1 charge iny 
executor to write these words upon my grave*stone: ^ Hie 
jacct corpus Herberti Thorndike, prebendarii bujus eccle- 
sIlc, qui vivus verani reformando; ecclesim rationem ac 
modum precibusque sludiisque prosequebatur* Tu, lector, 
requiem ei et bealam it> Christo resurrexionem precare.'* 
It is evident, from this last clause, that he believed in the 
efficacy of prayer for the dead.' 

* Gtn. Wolker^a Suffet-luga of the Clergy.—Banrick'i tire.-^KtoiieUs 

Uihtfi Life sad LeU«it, p* 616 . 
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THORNHILL (sir James), an eminent English painter, 
was bora in !(i76. He was the sou of a gentleman of an 
ancient family and estate in Dorsetshire i but the fathcr^& 
itnprudent conduct having reduced him to sell his estate, 
the son was under the necessity of seeking for a profes¬ 
sion wliicit might support him. He came to London, where 
tlte famous physician, Sydenham, who was his uncle, sup- 
plied him with the necessary assistances for studying under 
a middling painter. SttcU u master, however, doing but 
little for him, he was driven to trust to his own judgment 
and application ; and having naturally genius and taste, he 
made, by the strength of these, a surprising progress in 
the art of paiiiting. He travelled tiirough Holland and 
Flanders, whence he went into Ftiance, and there bought 
several good pictures; among others, a Virgin, of Annibal 
Carvache, and the history of Tancred, by Pous^sin. If he 
had seen Italy, his woiks would have had more delicacy and 
correctness* His only view in travclliiif); seemed to be 
acquiring a knowledge of tlie tastes of dilferent nations, 
and buying np good ]>ictures, in which he was very curious. 
Thornhili*s merit soon spread his character, and raised his 
reputation to the greatest height. Queen Anne appointed 
jjjtn to paint, in the dome of St.'Paurs church, the history 
of that saint, whicii he executed in a^graud and beautiful 
manner, on eight pannels, in two colours, relieved with 
gold: her tnajLCsty also nominated him her first history- 
painter* He afierivards executed several public works, 
particularly at Hampton-court, where he painted an apart¬ 
ment, ill whiclj the queen and prince George of Denmark 
her husband are rcpre^iented allegoricaUy; as also another 
piece painted entirely on the wall, where the same siibjeci 
IS treated in a dilferent manner. The other parts of the 
pointings there are done by Antonio Verriu, a Neapolitan. 
He painted also in the chapel at All Souls, Oxford, the 
portrait of the founder over the altar, and the cieling and 
figures between the windows ; an akar-piece for Wey¬ 
mouth church, which was engraved by a young man, his 
scholar, whom he set up in business: the hall at Blenheim, 
the chapel at lord Oxford's, at Wimple, in Cambridge¬ 
shire, the saloon and other tilings for Mr. Styles, the then 
'owner of More-park, in Hertfordshire* 

These great works, having established bis reputation, 
procured him much employment among people of quality 
and fortune. His master-piece is the refectory and saloon 
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of the sailors hospital at Greenwich. The passage to this 
refectory is through a vestibule, where sir James has re- 
presented^ in two colours, the winds in the cupola; end, 
on the wells, boys wdio sustain pannels to receive the iu- 
ecripiiun of ihe iiatnes of the benefactors. The refectory 
is a fine gallery, %'ery lofty, in the nndclle of which king 
^dham and queep Mary are allcgorirally represented sit¬ 
ting, and attended by the virtues and love, who support 
the sceptre ; the monarch appears giving peace to Europe. 
The tW4^1ve signs of the zodiac sultouiuI the great oval in 
vvhich he is painted; the four seasons are seen above: 
lastly, Apollo drawn by his four horses, niaktng his tour 
through the zodiac. The painter has represented in the 
angles the fuur elements, and between the colossal figures 
that support the balustrade, the portraits of those able ma¬ 
th ecn a tic Ians, that have perfected the art of navigation, are 
painteil, such as Tycho Brahe, Cuperoioits, and Newton« 
The cieling is all by his own liaiid; but he employed a 
Polander to assist him in painting the walls, wltich he has 
adorned with allegorical figures suitable to the intention of 
the fabric, such as Liberality, Ho^ipitality, and Charity* The 
saloon above is not so beautiful as the refectory ; the ctel- 
ing represen!s queen Anne and prince George of Denmark, 
surrounded by heroic virtues; Neptune and his train bring¬ 
ing their marine presents, and the four quarters of the 
world presenting themselves, in various attitudes, to ad¬ 
mire them. George L is painted on the wall facing the 
entry, sitting with all hla family around him^ On the left 
hand is the landing of king William, on the right that of 
king George L at Greenwich. These great works would 
have been certainly more esteemed if they had all been 
done by sir James Thornhill’s own hand ; they arc entirely 
from his designs; but one cannot help, in looking at them. 


criticizing their incorrectness ; it may even be wished 
that there were fewer figures. They display, however, 
great judgment and knowledge in treating the allegory, 
talents which must necessarily produce great and rich com¬ 
positions^ 

High as sir James’s reputation was, and laborious as his 
works, he was far from being generously rewarded for some 
of them,,and for others be found it difficult to obtain the 


stipulated prices* His demands were contested at Green¬ 
wich ; and though La Fosse received 2000/, for his work at 
Montague-house, and was allowed 300/. for bis diet besides. 
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Sit James could obtain but 4Q5* a square yard for the cupola 
of St. PauPs, and| as lord Orford thinks^ no more for Green* 
ivicb. He vras obliged to sue Mr. Styles also for the work 
at More-park, but the issue was in his favour, and he not 
only recovered 3,500f. which Mr. Styles had agreed to pay 
him, but BOOL more for decorations about theiiouse. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, air James had acquired 
a considerable fortune, and he laid out part of it profitably, 
in buying back the estate his father had sold, and in re¬ 
building a be:iutiful house, where he used to live in sum- 
Hier^time> He was knighted by king George the Second; 
but, with great injustice, was turned out of his public em¬ 
ployment, in cumpany with the great sir Christopher Wren, 
to make room for persons of far inferior abilities : after 
which, to amuse himself, he continued to paint easel pic¬ 
tures* The 111 treatment he met with was thought to have 
impaired his health ; and at last, after a yearns sickness, he 
died. May 4, 1734, aged hfty-eight, tn the same place 
where lie was born* By his marriage he left a son, James, 
whom he had procured to be appointed serjeant-painter, 
and painter to the navy; and a daughter, married to the 
celebrated Hogarth* Lady Thornhill died at Chiswick in 
1757 . 

This painter was well made, and of an agreeable humour. 
He was several years in parliament, and was also chosen 
fellow of the royal society. He designed a great deal from 
practice, with much facility of pencil. His genius, so'well 
turned for history and allegory, was no less so for portrait, 
landscape, and architecture; he even practised the last 
science as a man of business, having built several houses. 
He bad a line collection of designs of great masters, wliicli 
he had got together with diligence, and which did honour 
to his taste; these he shewed very readily to strangers, and 
they were sold after hb death* There is a set of prints en¬ 
graved after the paintings on the cupola of St. Paulas. 

By the favour of the earl of Halifax, who had procured 
him the work at H amp ton-court, he was allowed to copy 
the cartoons there, on w hich he employed three years* He 
executed also a smaller set, of one-fourth part of the di¬ 
mensions* Having been very accurate in noticing the de¬ 
fects, and the additions by Cooke w ho repaired them, and 
in examining the parts turned in lo htthem to the places: 
and having made copious studies of the heads, hands, and 
feet, he intended to publish an exact account of the whole. 
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for the use of students^ this work never appeared. At 
his sale the smaller set was sold for seTcnty-five guineas, 
the larger for only 200i. a price we ought in justice to 
suppose was OMiiig to the few bidders who had spaces iti 
their houses large enough to receive them. They were 
purchased by the duke of Bedford, and placed in the gal¬ 
lery at Bedford-house, Bloorasbury-square ■ and when that 
house was pulled down a few years ago, the late duke, 
Francis, presented them to the io 3 'al academy.* 

THORNTON [Bomnull), a miscelUiieous writer of 
genuine humour, and the colleague of Mr. Colman in many 
of his literary labours, was the son of an apothecary, and 
born ill Maiden-lane, London, in 1724. After the usual 
course of education at Westminster school, he was elected 
to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1743, The first publication 
ill which he was concerned, was ** The Student, or the Ox¬ 
ford Monthly Miscellany;^* afterwards altered to ‘'The 
Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Monthly Miscellany.** 
This entertaining medley appeared in monthly numbers, 
printed at Oxford, for Mr. Newberj*, in St. Paul's church¬ 
yard. Smart was the principal conductor, but Thornton 
and other wits of both universities occasionally assisted. 
Thornton's first attempt appeared in the first number. 

The Comforts of a Retired Life,” an elegy in imitation of 
Tibullus. Mr, Thomas Warton was also a writer in the 
poetical department; and Dr. Johnson, probably at Mr. 
Ncwbcry*s request, vvrote his ** Life of Cheynel,” in one 
of the latter numbers. The whole were afterwards col¬ 
lected and published in j74B, 2 voh. Bvo. In 1752 he 
began a periodical tvork entitled '' Have at yo all, or the 
Drury Lane Journal/* in opposition to Fielding's “ Covent- 
garden Journal.** It contains some humurous remarks on 
reigning follies, hut with too frequent mixture of personal 
ridicule. How long it tasted is uncertain. The copy be¬ 
fore us contains only twelve numbers* 

Our author took his degree of M-A. on April 7, 1750, 
and as his father wished him to make phyaie bis profession, 
he took the degree of bachelor in that faculty. May 18,1754; 
but his bent, like that of Colman, was not to the severer 
studies, and they about this time clubbed their wits** to 
establish the periodical paper entitled *^The CoDDoisseur/’ 

I Brit. Suppl«DeHt.^W«1pc1cV ABffcdaLH.^HatebjDi*! Hiiiwy of 
DoffctlUre. 
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As they did not dlnitigulsh their respective papers by any 
mark, Tlioniton’s share cannot now be ascertained, but it 
is believed to be less than that oi hU partner His habits 
were early relaxed, and althougli not naturally indolent, he 
was easily led from vegidar pursuits, and was consequently 
not remarkable for panctiiabty hi his periodical supplies. 
Of this we have the following instance : when the Con- 
noisaeur, No, 101, came to town lor public at ion, Colman, 
who happened to be in London, saw it at the publisher’s, 
and found it contained the pro<IucLion of a correspondent 
of very inferior merit, which Thornton had sent to press to 
save himself the trouble of writing one. But as the day 
for the appearance of tins paper was tlie first of January, 
Colman was enraged at this carelesisneiis and Inattention to 
so remarkable an opportunity for a good essay, and came 
to Mr, Say^s printiiig-ohiee late at night to inquire if it 
was possible tn have a paper printed in titne for next day’s 
publicatinii. Being told that it was barely possible, he 
i mined lately sat down in his publisher (Mr. R. Baldwin’s) 
parlour, and wrote the paper which now stands as the 101st, 
cancelling the other 

As an occasional writer, however, unfettered by times 
and seasons, Mr, Thornton was profuse in his contributions 
to magazines and newspapers. Scarce any popular topic 
offered of whatever kind, which did not afford him a sab-» 
ject for a pamphlet, an essay, a piece of poetry, or some 
wlutnsical paragraphs for the newspapers* His contribu-* 
tions to the Public Advertiser were very considerable, and 
when the St. Jameses Chronicle was projected (and the first 
thought of it was imparted to him] he became a proprietor, 
and a valuable contributor. A collection of the best pieces 
of the first year of that paper was published at the close of 
it, under the title of “ The Yearly Chronicle for 1761 ; or 
a Goltectiou of the most interesting and striking essays, &c* 
with a diary of events,” &c. This was handsomely printed 
in an octavo volume, but notwithstanding the convenience 
of the plan, and tbe popularity of the contents, it did not 
succeed so well as to encourage a continuation* 

* Dr. Kenrick vbQ hAted Calmaiij seur, but a. letter iutvnded fbr lb* St. 
mod enty theatricii manaffr who ro'. Jimei'K Chronieli} : London Rerier^ 
jncled hilt OrmtnMi nbUt tbb story tlL W< pref«rj the nu- 

ID n veiy liifiemit manaer* as iT tlLnrity of Uitt litc Iiaac RmiI* anti tbe 

man hud transcribeil I'horDtdq^t paper lata Tfcnry Baidu ip, cstj, of Kin^Uoit, 
to make it pan for hk ovn^ with b\m who well knew the circomitaiiDn. 
t«p it ia not a pi-per in the CofUtoli* 
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About this time our author had it in contemplation to 
treat with Mr. Rich for the patentof Coi^ent*garden theatre^ 
but the negociation prored abortive. He had now given 
up all thoughts of the employment to which he was bred, 
and became an author by profession^ and a general satirist, 
Dor was it with his pen only that he exercised his humour* 
He projected an exhibition of sign paintings, a scheme 
which at first appeared preposterous, beyond all hopes of 
encouragement, but which actually took place at his house 
in Bow^street,^ CovenUgarden. The object was to convey 
aattre on temporary events, objects, and persons, and for 
some time it had^considerable success. It was, however, 
one of those odd schemes which could not,be expected to 
last, or to be repeated, and which the public, at a less 
good-humoured period, might in all probability be disposed 
to consider as an insult. 

The ** Ode for St, Cecitia^s Day,*’ above mentioned, was 
another effort of the burlesque kind, from Mr* Thornton’s 
aportive muse, and afforded much entertainment. The 
atemest muscles must relax where it is read. It was pro-' 
fessedly adapted to ** the ancient British music,’’ viz. the 
lalt-boxj the Jew’s harp, the marrow'.bones and cleavers, 
the hum*strum or hurdy-gurdy, Dr. Johnson praised 
its humour, and seemed much diverted with it; nor could 
it be less diverting to hear him repeat the following pas¬ 
sage, which he frequently did : 

** In strains more exalted the salt.box shall join, 

And clatteriDg and battering and clapping combine | 

With a rap and a tap, while the hollow aide soundSj 
Up and down leape the flapj and with rattling rebounds *" 

In such compositions Mr. Thornton’s imagination was 
particuiaFly original and fertile, and so various that no 
writer has ever excelled in so many species of wit, both of 
the superior and inferior kin<^, although his inclination and 
lomeiimes his subjects led him more frequently to the lat¬ 
ter, What reputation this might have conferred, however, 

* BonirelPf Idfo of JohnioD. In k Brent (be celebrated tinker: Skeggi, 
sole cii tfa« Jail eititioo of ttili vorki on ibe broom-Biicki a> bupiooD; and 
' Dr. Bdrney iofOTme «i that he eet thii a remarkable perfdinjcr on the J<«V 
piece lo mtitie. It «ai performed at harp* CleaTcn were catt in bell uajetat 
Kanela^b in maikl^ to a rery crowded for llitf enlcrtainmeni. Atl the pec^ 
aadteacc. Beard eaiif the itU.boa fonnera of Ihe “Old Wooan^i Oim- 
■ottf, which wni edmiiablj iccompa- tny*'* emplpyed by Footei were em* 
Died on that iititnjtnent by Breat the ployed at Ranelajb on tbii occutiHi. 
fenenif. mutar, and fattatr of miit 
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has been in a great measure lost, from his writing anonym 
mousJv, ^11^1 upon subject ihiit had no permanent interest 
with the public, and from no collection having been made 
of his piece^s when they could be ascertained, and attri¬ 
buted to the proper author* Mr* Colman once announced 
to his friends a design to collect all his partner's works, 
but neglected it until his other engagements rendered it 
impracticable* lit 1766 Thornton published two volumes, 
afterwards completed in hve, of a translation of ** Plautus/* 
in blank verse^ assisted by Warner and Colman ; a work, 
wlkich, although not very successful, was generally approved, 
and Warblirton said ** he never read so ju^L a translation itt 
so pure and elegant a style.” In J767 he publjjibed The 
battle of the Wigs,” as a# additional canto to Gartb*s ** Dis¬ 
pensary/’ the subject of which wus the dispute then sub¬ 
sisting between the fellows and liceniiaies of the college 
of physicians. Thtsi uas followed by his ** City Latin," in 
ridicule of the inscription on Blackfriars Bridge. Besidea 
these puhlicatioos, he is s^iid to have written the paper# 
in the “ Adventurer,” marked A. 

In 1764, Mr. Thornton married Miss Sylvia BrathWaite, 
youngest daughter of colonel Braihwaite, who was gover¬ 
nor of Cape Coast Ca'^tle In AiVica, and who, when the 
ship ill which he was reLurning to Kuglaiul, wa'i taken by 
a Spanish privateer, fell under a ireacherous blow by one 
of the sailors, who had observed a valuable brill ant on his 
finger. Wiih this lady, Mr. Thornton appears to have en¬ 
joyed the highest docuetitic fc^city, fur which he was emi¬ 
nently qualified by a mast afTcrctionate bcart, until his 
prospects were closed by bad health, which hurried him to 
his grave in the forty-fourth year of his age, May £>, 1763* 
He left a widow, a daughter and two sons, of whom Dr^. 
■Thornton, physician, is the only survivor. 

Hjs character may be taken from the epitaph written ia 
Latin by his friend Or. Joseph Warton, and placed on bis 
monument in the cloisters of West minster-abbey* ** His 
genius, cultivated most happily by every kind of polite 
literature, was accompanied and recommetided by manners 
open, sincere, and candid. In his writings and conversa¬ 
tion he had a wonderful liveliness, with a vein of pleasantry 
peculiarly hU own* In ridii uling the failings of men, 
without bitterness, and with much humour, he was singu¬ 
larly happy : as a cocupi&nian he was delightful,”^ 


^ British Euftjitts, tsUXXX* Prc&««^ 
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,jTH,ORPE (JoHEl), a physician and atiiiquary,. descended 
from au ancient Kentish family^ the eldest son of John 
'fhorpCf and oorn at Newhoussi in the parish of Pena- 
htirstj March 12^ i6S2. After achousedncation at Wester** 
in Keiftj be was, in April 1698, mamcuiated as a 
commoner- of University-coUege, Oxford, where -he wa§ - 
under the tukion principally of Dr. Cackman, afterwards 
nmter of that college* In 1 TOl he tookhU degree of B. A. 
and in 1704, that of M. A* Having givren a preference to 
the medical profession, he was admitted B. M* in 1707, ^ 
ai\d took bis doctor's degree in 1710. In 1705 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, to the transactions 
of which he had in i704 contributed a letter “ concerning 
worms in the heads of sheep,A.c. and afterwards An 
account of a great quantity of Hydatkles found in the ab¬ 
domen/^ He was also assistant to Dr. (afterwards sir) Hans 
Slpai\e, in the publication of the “ Philosophical ^'ranfac¬ 
tions.” He then resided in Orinond-strect, London, near 
his friend Dr. Mead, and contracted an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the most eminent pliyslcians, naturalists, and an^ 
tiquaries of that time \ but at the earnest solicitations of 
many of his relations and friends, he quitted London in 
1715, and settled at Rochester, where he practised thirty- 
five years, with great success, and with equal humanity in 
alL cases where the poor were concerned. He died Nov. 
iTio at Hochester, and was buried in a chapel on the 
north^slde of the church of Stockbury in Kent. 

At such hours as be couU spare from his practice,' he 
applied himself to his favourite study, the history and an¬ 
tiquities of his native country, and especially those relating 
to the,ecclesiastical affairs of the diocese of Rochester. Of 
all these he made very extensive collections; but printed 
only A List of Lamb contributory to Rochester-bridge,^ 
a f^iio sheet. A collection of Statutes concerning Ro- 
cliefter-bridgeand Articles of die High Court bf'Cha'n-' 
ceiy for settling and governing sir Joseph WilliAmson^' 
mathematical school at ^chester.,^* He published al^^ a 
volume of Scheuchzer^s Itinera Alpina,” in 1708, haviAJ' 
cofresponded with that eminent naturalist ^' 

Drr Thorpe married Elisabeth, daughter of John WoUd- 
hpuse, of ShobdoD, in the county of Hereford, by whbih 
hajiad .tfae^fajwt of^the following article/' 
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THORPE (John), son of the preceding, ind alto an 
amiquary, vras born in 1714, and educated at Liid»duwn in 
Kent, whence be removed to University-colfege, Oxford, 
where be took bi« master's degree in 17^3, and bad an in* 
tention to have studied physic, but was diverted from the 
pursuit, and seetna to have devuted his life to the study of 
antiquities^ He was elected F* A. in 1755, and ptib* 
llshed from his father^s MSS* and indeed what his father 
had in a great measure prepared, the ^^Reglsirum RodensOi 
or a collection of ancient records, 5(^c* necesiiary fur illus¬ 
trating the ecclesiastical history and antiquities of the 
diocese and cathedral church of Rochester, by John 
Thorpe, late of HocUester, M- O, F* R. S« and published 
by bis son John Thorpe, eiq. A* M* F* A.'* Loud, 176!^, 
foJ* Pursuing the tiame plan, he published in 1733, in 
another aumptuous folio, the “Cuscumrde Roffeiise, tVom 
the original MS^. in the archives of the dean and chapter 
of Rochester/' 

. In the “ Philosophical Transactions” is a letter^by Mr, 
Thorpi^ on Chesnut Treesand he communicatcrd to 
the ** Bibl, Topograpitica Britannica,” ** Illustrations of 
aeveral antiquities in Kent, which have bithejfto remained 
vadescnbed,” and several suiiiller arlkles, both in that 
publication .and in the Gentleman's Magvi^ine. 

Mr. Thorpe married the daughter of Lawrence Holker, 
M,i>D. a physician at Milton near Gravesend ', and aIttT her 
death, 1789, to whom he had been united forty-lwo years, 
he married hi 1790 Mr», Holland, a lady who lived with 
him as housekeeper, and was the widow of an oUl college 
acquaintance* Soon after his hrst marriage, he purchased 
High-streetchouse, in Bexley, which after hU hrst wife's 
death he quitted for a house on Richmond-green, Surrey, 
and at last removed to Chippenham in *Wihsliire; where he 
died Aug. 2j 1792, in the sevenly^eightb year of his age. 
He waa buried, according to his own desire, in the churchr 
yard of Harden Huish, Wiltshire. Mr Thorpe, by th# 
report of one who knew him well, was happy iii a reten* 
tive memory, and could quote whole pages of his favourite 
Pope, with the utmost facility. He was courteous, but 
not courtly, in bja manners; hospitable, but not extrava¬ 
gant at hii table ^ akiliul and curious in bii garden ; intelli¬ 
gent and communicative in hU Ubragf; aockl, ekigauq and 
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informing in hit general cotivenation, and'on antt^uamii 

tepica aEmost an enthusiast^ * 

THOU, or THUA^JUS (James Augustus), an illuatrU 
ous historian of France, was son of a first president of the 
^parliament of Paris, and borii there tbe 9ih of October, 
1553. He itas so exceedio|jy weak and infirm in his in- 
.fancy, that there was no hope of rearing him fur the first 
' five years of hii Life; and to this it is owing, that abuu- 
dantly more care was taken to preserve his body, than to' 
cultivate his mind, although he tlien appeared to be a bnjr 
of,uticofnmon talents; far he was not addicted to the 
^atnusemeuts of childhood, but aimed at something higher, 
and would divert himself with drawing and painting, far 
which be bad always a very good taste. When he was ten 
years old, he was put to bouks, and placed in tbe cgllege 
of Bourgogne; but in less than a year he was attacked 
with a violent fever, and taken home. The physicians gave 
him over for many months; but he recovered, and applied 
^gain to books, though with great moderation; for bis 
^ constitution was not able to undergo the least fatigue. He 
was afterwards placed under the care of private tutors; 

, and regard seems to have been had, in the choice of them, 
to the weakness of his nature, as well as to tbe improve^ 
roent of his uuderstandiug; for they were physicians, eud^ 
successively four of them* Then he studied under the fa¬ 
mous Dionysius Lanibinus, and Joannes Pellerinus, who 
was professor of the Greek language in the College^royal. 

In 1570 be went to Orleans, to pursue tbe lawpaad 
there the wiritings of Cujacius inspired him with such an 
esteem for'that celebrated professor, that he quitted Ofi- 
, leans, and repaired to him into Daupliinv. He stopped 
upon tbe road at.Bonrges six months, for the sake of nesii'* 
iqg the femoiis civilian Hotomannus; and then proceeded 
to Valence, where Cujachis was reading lecture6> Here 
he met with Joseph Scaliger, who was upon a visit to Cu- 
jacius; and commenced a friendship with him, which he 
^cultivated ever after with the greatest care. His father^ 
unwilling to have him long at a distance from him, recalled 
him |n about a year; and be returned, to Pari# some ttm« 

. before that terrible massacre of the Protestants, whiob was 
perpetrated on St Bartholomew’s day in 1572* As he. was 
.desTgtied for the church, be went to Jive with hii uncle^ 

‘ Butyrr, *U GtB«. . t«Is* LXtl. aod mtL 
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Nictiolai de Thou, trho, being just inaite'bUbop of Cbar« 
tres, resigned to him a canonry uf^Notre Dame. ' He be- 
gan now to roilect that Irbrary* wbicli afterward* berama 
50 ^tnous. In 157^ be accompanied Paul de Foijt into 
Italy, and vbited the prinripaf towns, cultirdtiiig acquaint-^ 
ance with the learned as he parsed/ On Ills rctiirn to 
Paris, he applied hiofself to reading for four years; y^t 
this, he used to say, was not of so much use to him ai 
conversing with learned men, winch he did (hdty. About 
the end of 1576, when civil tumults threatened the state, 
M. de Thou was employed in certain negotiations, which 
be executed so well, as to establkdt the rt>putatioii uf « 
man fit for htisine**. He afterwards went into the Low- 
Countries, and in 157$ was made cuunseDor-clerk to iha 
parliament; an honourable post, but accepted by him with 
reluctance, on account of biH gre^it love for retirement and 
study. In 1579 he accompanied his eldest brother to the 
baths of Plombieres in Lorrain ; atiil this gentleman dying, 
he soon after quitted the eccte^iastical Einte^ 

The plague beginning at P^iri* in 1580, he retired to 
Touraine, and took an opportunity of seeing Normandy 
and Bdtaiiy; and on his return to Parl^i, afTer the plague 
■topped, was !?enc, with ocher counsellors in parljaiiient, to 
administer justice tti Guyenne. He came again to Panslia 
1582, and had the cnisfurtuiie not to arrive till ihe^ day 
ftf^er his father was buried. To make amends, liowever, 
for not being able to puy his last duties to him, he erected 
a most noble monument to his memory, and adorned it' 
with eulogiums written by the first wits of tjje age/ In 
1584 he was made cnastcr of the requests ; and at that 
time, late as It'may seem, entered - upon a new course of 
study. He took into his hou^e Bressien, the professor 
royal of mathematics; and under his direction applied, 

" this year and ibe following, to read the Gre^k Euclid with 
the notes ot' Proclus< The aff^L'ctinn which the cardinal de 
Vendome' had conceived for him induced him to spend 
s0m6 time at court J but this afTectliin abHting, be with¬ 
drew'from a place he did riot at all like, and thwoted him- 
<etf entirely tb the ^tnpoidMg his H4story, which Hb. had 
^ He^uri t'wo'yean'before. In 1587 he took a wife, having 
■first by"the offiddi oC Paris bfon thoroughly absolved frqru 
«lf acclesiiiHtcal engagethenci; Hir be ha<t taken'tlW four 
lesser oic4fin* He iost^bis mother in and other 

traablet 4}f a mo^ public ^ktnd^ exercit^ him tbU yearr 

2 2 
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Tfale spitit of the !e«giio tiacl vAl^Ad Paris, ond^obli^ij 
U^Slify 11. t« quit the city. Thuanus foik>ived this princey 
and'Went by bis order into Nertvandy, to soond tiie,gcter^ 
ttoraeiid magistrates; to acquaint them with what had hap^ 
pened at Paru; to* confirm thecn lu tbeir duty ; and to 
make known kis iiilentidns of aasembiing the stat^ Upon 
bis return, he was made a counselior of state. .< 

, Purttig the bolding of the states at Bloisj he returned 
to Paris^ where be was in danger of losing bis life; for the 
oeiws of ibe duke of Guise’s death arriving;^ ail who weru 
of knowu attacbiuent to ibe king were obliged to hide 
tbomaeivos, Thuanus was among them^ but happily 
escaped under the ditguise of a soldier* He repaired td 
the king, who, being removed to Tours, resolved to esta* 
biish ft parliament there, to oppose Uial of the league ^ 
and De Thou would haire been made Ihe hriEt president of 
it, if be had not been fixed against accepting that ofilice* 
He afterwards accompanied Mr. de Sc hum berg into Ger* 
many, to assist in raising force# for the kiiig^ and drawing 
auacours from the Gemaaii princes; he passed by Italy^ 
and was at Venice, when the nows of Henry ilid's deat^ 
made him immediately return to France. Henry IV. re¬ 
ceived him veiy kindly, to whom ho gave an exact account 
qf all that had been doue, and contitiued very faithfully in 
his service; while the king placed the greatest confidents 
in him, and otnployed him in many important negotiatioiii. 
After the battle of Yvry, which Henry iV. gained in 15^0, 
l)e Thou obtained leave to visit hia wife at SenHs,' whom 
ha bad not seen above a year; and arrived there, aflex 
having been detained some time upon the road by a fever/ 
Hiv purpose was to settle at Tours; and be waa one 
evening u|mn the road thither, when a party of ike enemy 
cacried his wife and equipage, while be escaped by tbo 
awi&aeas of ^his horse, and found means eoon after to ee* 
oovtettbis Udy- In t59ji, he had the plague, and.despaired 
ofii^, butwai happily cured by the infusioti of bezw- 
itona into itioug waters* The yeari after, the king mad# 
him his Snt Mbfarian,, whiph place ibecame vacant by tbd 
df^th^f the learned James Amyo^ famous far bis trajula^ 
tton *■ Flutaroh-^and other ancietit Greek autbon,.! 
j 59£i, the duke of Guise having made'bis peace with ibm^ 
kiit^ Tbuanti# wai une of the persona appointed to-ingn- 
late >the of the treaty.: vhe became the sameyeaa 

4 by the<death of bje ttiide.Aaggstui4» 
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Tiiouv wbn^h bonbut lan^ bemt promised hm.- Ha" 
was. afterward* concerned m many nej^otbuom with ihii 
PcQteKant party * and wu greatly instrumental in bring iti^ 
forward the edict of NanteSf which was signed' in iApriL 
iS9Hf and afterwards revoked^ as it well kiiow6, tiy 1:0111 a 
XiV. ill 16M. In 1601^ be lojit'kts'wife^ whom'he fnr^ 
monaliaed by elegies; bet soon after recOTered so for from 
hitigrief, great as k was, as to take another. During the 
cegeacy uf qneen Wary of Medicis^ Thimnus was one^ of 
the genera) directors of the bnaiices; and w^is, to the end 
of his life, engaged more or less in the sarvtce of the state. 
He died ibe 17t[i of May, 1617, and was Interred with his 
family in the chapel of St, Andrew of the* Arches, ' ' ^ 
4 He left behind him a general history of his own timeii 
from 1543 to 160S, written in very clear atid eircelfent La¬ 
tin, ^ ** Among many things,” says Grutius to him, ** which 
posterity will admire, this above all astonishes me, how you/ 
always u it should seem engaged in buiincsi, should find! 
leisure and indefatigable force of mind to know so mnny^ 
and so great things as you have known, and to write them 
ipHSUcb a manner as you have written ihem." And in ano¬ 
ther places *'Vou have comprised a history of the whotif 
world in such a xnaEiner, as could not have been expected 
from a man of the most foiaure: such is the plenty of yoiif 
matter, such the elegance of your language,'* isaac 
saubou.says, “that Thuanus seems to him to have been pro-: 
videntially-given for an eicemple to the age io which'he 
lived of piety, sincerity, probity, and in short of al) virtue 
aftd goodnefs.** Thuanus hai acquired immortal glory by 
bta HistoTy, which, says Perraatt, is written with an exacts 
ness and hdelity beyond example* This biographer add^ 
that-he “ never disguised or concealed the truth ; but hadt 
w noble and generous boldness, for which he been' 
praised by all the great men of his time.—^This wtirk fo 
wwtby of tbe auelents, and perhaps would have exceeded' 
» great part of what tbe ancient Romans have left'Us iif tbe 
way of history^ if be bad not affected to imitate tbetn^toO' 
oloflely^ foe this has'put him upon Latinisting the proper 
uajuea'of tnen, towns, coamries, and other 
attangev^aifinuer^ u to make a glossary iiece6tfary,li¥ order 
totbnow freqweetfy Xvbai^be tneftniJ’ < ^ 

P#tt of tbit History was first printed at Parit lii ]604«^ 
wkh> dedio^tAi tVv which thought to be as" 

wa tbe dedicatkm uf 
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Osaubon'i P&lybiiii to tb« laioe tnonarcb, and tbfti of tb# 

“ Ijiaiumiouefc OtirittiAiiflr** of Calvin to Fmiicbt h Tb« 
publicatMHi of tbe blatory, in-separaxe parts, wat afierwardt 
CDOtioiied by iUt: auihor, iirbO|.however, does not boaoi bo 
bare published Jt ail. ia bja life-time ; or my part of it, 
cat'ept ibe volume just, mentioned, in a mannef conforou 
able to bis oi i^inal copy, wblcb, tbeiefure, he deposited w 
the hands of a friend, that it might be printed after bis 
death,just as Iw wrote it. It was long, however, before 
thill could be effected* Tbuatius was an honest bisturiaii, 
and with respect tp things and persons boldly delivered, the 
truth* There would of course be many exceptionable pu# 
sages in his work, many that woulci highly offend indivU 
duals both in church and state; and tiiis was the reason 
wily, tbotigh printed frequently and in different countnoa, 
it-never caoie out free frotti castrations, and agreeable to 
the nuthor's original ropy, till 1733. It was then band* 
qomeiy primed at Loudon, and published under the direc* 
tion, and chietiy at the expence, ot the excellent Or, Mead, 
in seven volumes folio; to which are preffxed four Latin 
leiters, inscribed to that celehraied patron of letters, and 
alvitjg an ticcuuiit of the various changes and chances this' 
History has uudergoue; of the different edtuons; wb«t 
each «of iJiem contain, anil how they «ary{ and by what 
inaterlaL and assistances the editors have at length been 
euahleci to give a very complete and perfect copy of ii. 

Thuaniis excelled in poetry as well as history, and pub* 
liahed several productions of that kind, ^ “ Metaphvaiis 
poetica Dbiorum sacrorum aliquut,'* 1381, in 8vo. These 
paraphrases are upon the books of Job, Ecclesiastei, the 
. LaraenU(ions of Jeremiah, and the six lesser propbeia. 

1>« le accipitraria,^* Paris, 1614,'4t(v Vossius^atid Dthe» 
have much comniended this work, and have not scrupled, 
on the merit of it, to-rank Tboanus with tlie best poets of 
■bU age. *■* CfiJiube, Viola, Lilium, Phlogia, Teipatnoe, 
Paris, 1311,’^ tn 4io; a miscellaneous cuUection.. Thera 
are aUo ** Thuana;” hut it may betsaid of them, as otC the 
Anas 111 geniral, that they contain-Httto tbit i« worthy of 
. the name of their supposed author, 

. .Thuaiui!! bad.no cbtldren^by^hii brU wifev but threeicms 
by tb« sei'ond, ibeeldest of AwvuTUd.Tboi* 

a{|(ia,-a very excellent man, was beheaded at Lyons in 
ia4J^. for not revealing a conipie^cy, . which had b'cen eo* 
tni4etJl;U>.bitiij against cavdioftl £i#«heii* ^ Th« «;arcluiil 
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wM supposed not to be tarry for tbe^oppcrtimty thatoi^ 
fered of r^renging, upon the loo^ fattrer had satd 

of rhb great nude Aiuoisy DuplMis de Riohelieu, in 
-fallowing passage of hit •■hutory; ‘^Anioiiiiis Pleisianuss 
Aicbeliut, vuigo dtctna Monaebui^ qitod earn vitem prct- 
festuft fiilsaet; ciein,^ veto ejuralOf otnui te licenti» ac 
bidinis genere con tarn inasseti** This unfortunate genUe- 
inan Wat thirty-Bve years of age.' . . i 

1 THUli^LKELD (Cales), a natural hittorian, was bom 
May 31^ t€Tfi, nt Keiberg, in the parish of Kirkoswald in 
^omberiand. In 1608 lie commenced i^ijasterof arta in tte 
onivertky of GlasgoWf and soon after settled at Low Hud- 
dlesceugh, near the place of his birth, in the character <tf 
a dissenting luini&tcr. in this situation he made a consi¬ 
derable progress in the study of physio, and contracted « 
Jove for platiti; insotnuch^ that in 1712, he took a doctor^a 
degree in medieliio at Edinburgh; and tbe next spring, 
having A narrow inconiei and a targe family, he nemored ii> 
Dublin; and settled there in both characters, as a divine 
and a physician. His family, consisting of a wife and^ three 
aons, and as many daughters, did not fallow till more than 
ti year had elapsed; when, hiiding himielf likely to suq- 
:ce^, he sent for them over. His practice in raedlchie 
«oon increased, a# far as to enable hini<to drop bis other 
character entirely^ and devote himself wholly to physio; 
but he died after a short sickness of a violent fever, at hia 
liouse in .MarkVailey, Frances^street, April 28, 1728^ and 
was buried in the new burial ground belonging to Su.Pa- 
'trick^s, near Cavan Street, to which place his obsequies 
were attended by a set of children educated by a socie^ 
of gentlemen. He was much regretted by the poor, tu wholn 
he bad been both os & man, and as a physician, a kind'bi^ 
nefactor. . 1 


it does not appear that Dr. Tbrelkeld published any 
other book than his “Synopsis Surpium Hibernicarum aU 
fihabetice diapositarum, sive Ckinimeutatio de Plantis indi- 
pr^iurtim Dublmienslbus, instituta 1727, 12mo, 
ibeing » abort treatue of native plants, especially sebh 
as grow spontaneously in-the vicinity of ^ Dublin;^ with 
Latib,>£ogri«bv'-i^ triib' namei^^and a<i-abiidgihent 
-ofiChnrviitu^ withteveni new discoveries; with m ap- 
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P*> SJoIynew?*. 

the l^«lti><ii,,4he i)i;st^Ufy.ti£ this kitid 

}nj^^,hing(^ni.Q/)l(elei)d.-, rli), this. watk„'.^fteF » dedicar 
ton' pi'.bU .|;)q9li,,to.j[h?i.4t<’bhMliop of^^rmagh, ttn(| e.pr^ 
t!li9«t, which] wiiMen.pa,e-quaint.(Lite, p(QTea.hiiivtn 

be.e ^ma;! ^ ^eruditionp, b 61 e^ua)t^^ate^,A^ tlw 

ptiiiiM, bef hs^d in tbe enviroqs^ of^Dubitn^ by gw- 

(liT^t^fthe 0 I 4 l^niv name^ generally from Ca^fr J^aRr 
bineV,pip 4 {)t,;. Engli&i| iiame,.an4 afternFards tW 

Pli^jpinHigf wbfr^ver U aeems necessary^ some 
pf tbp,^i]M^Hy.of tbe^plants and it» u«e in medicipe 
m q^canomy. Bosideii these he has i^re and ih^r^ ^hrowit 
liTf a, cpf iops obMervatioik: to inaudce, under ibc^word 
tut^ J»p. aaysj IrUh grammar^ns remark iMt'all the 

lifiums iof the Irish letterii are names of treell.'^ Heappjurs^ 
1)0 have been belter aequaiiUed with ,tbe history 
-thau with plants Uiemselves^ as he seems not to baep 
studied thern in a systematic ^ay* He incurred the 
pleasure of the learned profettsor Dr^. Dilleoius,'by ;)is'ving 
fbrt^wu fiuu in this booki three or four eritip'^ma upf^ |hai: 
g^^tiei^au^s iutroduction of new names into bgtany^.in. hii 
e^t^pn yf Mr< .Ray?a Synojisis/' published aboRpihree 

yepiyf b^fyjfe^ pfid ;&Uq on bU muiliplying the species of 
pl^yfjttiunneyeAtH^ily; but Dillfnius, dill .nut think. j^im 
SRlaRpniai fgrinidable enougbffor a reply. * , ^ - 

>(JOEiN}r a topcgraphicaL writer^ whose-wri^ 
^rhe^rO] they occur, may probably excite ^ome^eurU 
psiii^, alter bw.name, was born in 1740, .Of U^^arJy^^hj^y 
to/yr.^we^b|tipe, no account. He was for many yea^ .parish 
I Qf.^^ia^lylarthds Leicester, and a maOcOf lin^piatjSEal 
pa'rifii.aji^ m.nch. Ji^odeble. curiosity. During L-tbjer;TMMt^ 
imtes^ftf ij,^l/ti,remaykah|y checquereJ, ht^ ;iendered bipn- 
ie1f cnnspicubtis as a dr a ugh bi mark, and ipppgraph^r,.. 

for. the m^ieqance qC\pu- 
answe^d bi;t,pufppae^; upd^bii 
^^■;i,5Qito;kjii¥e,be«^ii,|iUjule(tl wh .|)enury,pnd,dis»pjf( 
BfJffPWPa'pff,J>W,-^a/J ip? uf.AVt}se.(Tieui^^h9ki}ie,td, 

klh -■ wp w l^ancutj. 
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Ctfriit'.'* ‘His “Tffe Mfei 

intoiirs'br the‘Ttiii*n'ind*GbitrtlJr rfLeife&ter{*''rtT^fJ 
i2Xno\ ^ 2. "Select inXeicii*tferttjiVej'"frotti Original 

4tio*' S/** A 9uj^1ementa(>y 'Tfbltime 
ITic cbfitatnSng't ir^iQv'bf 

W-l7l^di‘to' Hitr Tillages and nbiB in the <sbA&iity^ 

1700, 4t*, '4/^'The History and Antiquiti^^ dfthe ahbietvl 
tBtVn of Leicesterj’' l79l, ito.' If* ** Letters on the'RoQSBti 
f!)6aba'at Leicester,” 1793. It iS alHicrat heedless to'ad^' 
that'ail these works on Leicestershire haTc been since iU> 
^rsf^ched by Wr. Nithoii’s elaborate hUidry of that coont^* 
5s,'“ Thoughts on the Provincial Co>ps raised, end no# 
raising, irr support of the British constitution at this ai^ful 
period,” 1795', Svo. 7. Thornton’s History' of Noitin^l 
jfaiOshtre, repnbiished with large additions, and embellish^ 
ed with pictbi^es^qiie and select views of seats of the uoUtitf 
kod'gentry, toSvtis, villages, churches^ and ruin?,” 

3 vbli, 4to. ^ ^ * 

^ THUANUS. SeeDETHOa ' 

"^ THUCYDIDES, an ancient Greek historian, was a oi^ 
tisen of Athens, and born ih the second year of'tfae'77t& 
blj^htplkd, or before Christ 469: ^ He -wms^'of ihoyd ^Atrite'- 
for ftH writers relate; rhat bis fhlh'er OJoro^^ 6r 
fus^'Was descended*from OJorua,‘king Af Thrice.' ffi wifi 
educated in philosophy by AhaxagfiTi;f,^'atid in etoqtiAoiil 
by'An'tiphon. 'Suidas and Photiirs reibte a^dh^hlTi^khce, 
wbrh^h shews,'thAt%e had from llis yodth a treble 
for wMn Hetodotua recited his Hisioryih 'ptlbllir, h'^faOtiAb 
fb' use 'thert and many ages after, it drew tears'ftbth hiAt'; 
ivbfchT!eradOlds hjmself notlbiugf 'cougrkttihitetf hik 
Otl biding a sort Who "Shewed sef wortderfuf kif Df!h6tidtf‘tS 
tifk mnses* Herodotus Was then twentylHitie years 
Thucydides about ki.tteeO. ^ \ ^ 

■^^Whcfi the BiSlopib'fVnesian war began bilt',;Thil& 

eyUlddk^cOtij^tUpfed truly,'that W wbbfd^'prd^e'dd^iii'gb- 
milVit Wowby of his 1 about'"; ah'd^ it Uo^^T^V'Sdtrfifi'eWw 
fhiiW1ie'%gAti^his hlrffor^, nbthtg'dbWti evbnty'ancl Aii^ljhi'^ 
ks' bhp^Wed 'trtiHcr ifift "cVey iW harVlSHd tiltf 
kAbWIed^i' m hik oWA Atb we knoW liAthWg WitB 

btdi" Mjit’td^hhnteH his ' Ih ' 
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ingly command in tbo army.' Thii, however^ proved an* 
fbrtaaate to bim ^ for while be rtaided m the Idle of Thoi^ 
$m\ it happened that Brasidaa, the Lacedemonian, besieged 
Ampbipoiis, a city belonging to the Athenians, about half 
n day’ll sail frqjpi Tbasui* Thucydides being one of the 
atrategi, or ofn^ those who had authority to ruse forces ia 
those parts for the service of the commonwealth, the Athe- 
piao captain; sent to him to levy a power^ and hasten to hia 
relief as he did not arrive till too late, and when tbe city 
was already yielded up, he was afterwards punished, as if 
be had done this either through negligence or fear of tbe 
ehemy^ For thU su^icion, however, there was no just rea¬ 
son, for he put himself into tbe city of Eton, and preserved 
it to Aibenians, with the reptiUe of Brasidas, who came 
down tbb neitt morning from Anvphipolia, and besieged it, 

- After his banishment, which happened in his forty-eighth 
year, lie lived in Scapte^Hyle, a city of Thrace, where be 
had married a very opulent wife; and large poBsessions and 
rich mines of gold, as he himself professes in bis fourth 
book. He was not however so affected with bis diigrac&, 
AS te^sbut htmteLf up from the world, but was present at 
the actions of tbe rest of the war, as appears from the fifth 
-book of his History, In compiling his History, which otS 
enpied a great share of hts time while in exile, be is said 
to bare employed considerable sums of money in pro»- 
curing authentic memoriBis, not only from the Athenianj^ 
but tbe Lacedemonians. It comprehends the Peioponne* 
flian war, which laated one and twenty years i for though 
some writers make it continue six years longer, yet otbom 
tuor*'rightly judge wbat foUowed to bo rather ibe oonae* 
queneca of tbe war, than a part of it. Some critics have 
hnagined, from the diBorence of style and manner,'that the 
eighth book, according to the ordinary division, was not 
wntten by Thucydides, but added afterwards by another 
hand ; hut this ts not the general-opinion^ and, as Hobbea 
says, it is very probable,^ that U is left the sam^ as'k was 
when'he first wrote it, that is,-in the way of^coimiieiiUry, 
'neither beautified with orations, nor so- wdreomented in 
'tba-transitJOFLS as tbe former seven booktaT^." Xenophdir’a 
■MfHellenica’’ are a soppletnent coThucydidea’s History.' 
^-;]b does not appear, '^at after his eMii^ Thucydides^ever 
egain-ei^joyed Im-coumry; nor it it cleavifrem any asthor, 
wherev or when, or in what year of hia< age, be dled.^ Most 
agree, tbat he died in banishmhnt'^ ^ytet^totoe have related, 
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tliat, after the. defeat in Sicily, the Atheoiaoi decreed « 
revacatiQn of aU baniidi^ peraoiia, end ihat be tbeii 
returned, and was aftervtrard* pul to death at Atiiens. Thit 
in tioi li-hely; and many other circuiofttancea are rehited 
which liave no more probability. Hobbes thinka, that in tliia 
variety of coniectureit ibere U nothing more probable thaa 
that uhich we have from Pausanias, who, in describing the 
monuments of the Athenian city, says, The worthy act 
of Oenobiu^, in the behalf of Thucydides, is not without 
honour, fur Oenobius obuined to have a decree passed for 
his return ; who returning was slain by treachery, and his 
sepulchre U near the gate called Melirides.*’ He is reeb* 
oned to have been sixty^eight years of age when he died^ 
He left a sun, whose name is hardly known, but supposed 
to have been Tiniotheus, 

He excelieJ in the two great points which form a just 
hisLunan, U'lith and eloquence. The faith of hii History 
has never been called into question. He wanted no op^^ 
purtuiilties of knowing the truth, and be dues not appear 
to have misreprasented it; and though some have fancied 
him a Jiule malevolent towards hit country, because the 
tjsage he had received would have made most people so, 
yet be has not written any thing that discovers such a pa^ 
sion. His manner of writing is coherent, perspicuous, and 
persuasive, yet close, strong, and pithy. The ancients hav« 
spoken of him in the highest terms; and if Herodotus, as 
hi» lienior, obtained the title ** father of history,*' yet the 
greater part have allowed that Thucydides is the better 
historian. Plutarch says, in his treatise De Gloria Athe*- 
uiensmtu, that Thucydides ** aims always at this, to make 
hU auditor a spectator, and to excite in his reader the same 
passions with those who were beholders/* Then eniune* 
rating some examples, “ these things,^' he says, are ao 
described, and w evidently set before our eyes, that th@ 
.utind of the reader is no less afTected, than if he bad been 
preseiu in the actions/* And it wm probably for his qkill 
in'pamiiiig,-certainly not for hia eloquence (for, as Gic^ro 
aajr%' ** what great rhetorician ever borrowed any thing of 
Thucydides that the favnoui orator Detnostbenes^wreite 
over hU History, according to Lucian, eight times with^bb 
own itandt. ,The same Lucian, in hia book ** How a history 
ottgbMo be written,** contteutUy eacmplihefi iha virtnae 
required in an historiographer by Thucydides; and it seems 
as if. tb» iiAage of Tbucydklas't History^ preconoeived ia 
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4U^^ested to him ft^l'th«-^r<cepts ht Ht«re 
dtiHr^ri,' As to his CIccto of it thtifl': 

o^idtdefl iR- the^ art oT sjseaking', in my^dpinion^ hai far ex* 
oeoded them ftIK For h« U so full of matter, that the nnm* 
bev of his seiktenees almost equals the number of bis words ; 
and in'^ hit words he n so apt, and so closoj that it is hard 
So say, whether his words more illustrate his benteiiee:^, ot* 
bis sentences hrs fvords.** The Romans thought highly of 
Tbucycltdelfs^iork; and Sail on evidently took bttn f^r his 
mode). 

^ It is remifkable, that Dionysius Halicarnassensu enter¬ 
ed ned ^unreasonable prejudices against tbit historian, in tk-^ 
votfr of his eoqntryinan Herudotus, wliotn he ivas dhstrous 
to harw caOsid^fed as stqierlor to him, and had raised ac* 
cbrdhigly many objeoiions to his work* ** The prindpaf 
aTvd''itiOHt necessary office of any man that tntendeth to 
write an histot^^” he says, is to chuse a noble argumenv 
and gratefuf to such as iihall read it; and this Herodotus 
bkSA^tie, in'tny opinion, better than'Thucydides. For 
Hdrodotus tiaih wriuen the joint history both of the Qlreeksf 
aad Barbarians; but Thucydides writeth only one war/* 
IVithis^ as well as to Dionysiuses other objections, llobbei 
ropliea; ** Let any eonslder, whether it be not more 
riSftsoBable to say, that the principal and most necessary' 
t>fHce of him that will write an history is to take such an' 
argurnent a^ is both wkhin his power well to handle, and 
profitable td posterity that shall read it; whieli Thucydides,^ 
in the opinion of all men, has done better than Herodotus^ 
Fof'florodotlit undertook to write of those things, of which 
jtw4ik iht|>ossible for him to know the truth, ^nd which de* 
light more the ear with ^butons narrations, than aatUiy tlifll 
mvntt^wUh tnoth; but Thucydide* writes one war, which/ 
how^k was earticd on from the beginning to the end;''he 
wat^able oertatnlyto'inform himself/* The single hire urn 
sUnhe hei^^fged irf^favour of ThUCydides; gives Idrd da-' 
reficlDn*a'|ftstbry‘ Civil Wars, perhaps,'the pVeference 
to any hi^tfiry thit is'eittant tti'any language; ' Sbfne'iibo^ 
dern Critics have, however, formed an opiniofi-dfThti'cJpv' 
dides ihnorda^^'tding with thatof^tonyMd^ than of Hobbei/ 
Chiles V. is said to have MeA 'ib fond of ihisi 
hisioAai^'^tMithim with him idtrf thh 
hml'used ti ulk of him with trotidetful pl^^ure cd 
thoae about him, - . . / ^ 

'^iliucydi^es wa^ first printed by Aldus, in l5D9j fedioj 
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best edltions^ar^f t* That,printed'by Henrf 
St^fAens, with a Latin of LaureiwiiB Valla, Patiai 

1538^’ folio* 2. That of C>ji^focd»-^‘Oreek aad Laths cum 
nptia variorum k Job* Huilioui^ J6fl6/’ folio* 

^ Latine, oum notb variorum & W^ j^ccedoot 
emendatioucs Car* And. Duk^ri^ Atn«» 2 voisi ^olio, 

4. Th^ Glaagoff^ edit* 17Si?, 8 vain. l 2 mo* .s* A el<gaa| 
^nd correct edillon in 8 V 0 , 1788, at Deuv-poniei froiu.thd 
edition of D^kef, 6 vols.; and lastly, that of ICdin. 

6 vola* edited by the rev. Peter Elnisley. ^ .e 

We have a good English translation of ihia author by 
Hobbes, whose aqcojtmt of Thucydida; has been of servto#^ 
to us in tlte course of this nttmoir. But a translation now 
more in use m<i estimaiioii ii that of Dr* Smithy dean of 
Chester, which was published in 1753, 4io, and 1781, bto,‘ 
THljlLLlER (Vincent), a Benedictine of the eongro* 
gatlou de St*Maur, wag born in 1635 at Coucy in- the dlo*- 
cese of Laon, and taught philosophy and theology in the 
abbey of Sl GermaijL<-deH.-Pres at PatJii* He aftervrarda 
becauto sub-prior of that abbey, and died there, Jan*. 12^ 
1736* His best performance is an eKcelleni Frenchtraat'^ 
laiion of Polybius, with a con)ii(ientary by the chevalier 
Foilard, 6 volis- 4to** ■ He also acquirei;} fame a» -a llieolo* 
gian by two ** Letters,” on .the revocation of hii appeaii' 
from ibe huU Uiugemtus ; and some other pi6o6i«, > chieHy^ 
ia favour of the constitutioiv Unigeidius, after he-had 
voiced bis appeal; which made a great uoUe in hisxoogT^^- 

. 

THHRLOF (John, esq.), secretary of liUte to lUfttwa 
protectors QUver and Richard Cromwell, waa aou.iof The*' 
iD^ Tbiirloe, rector of Abbuts-Koding, Essex, wh^re^lipi 
born ip 1613 , He^was etlucated to the law, atKlalteiV] 
wwds recqmmended . to the patronage o£ Oliver.St* Jobo^^ 
esq* a person, of,great eminence in that profe 4 iioii,i>avtd' 
ai^w^aaively. wlicitor-geiietal to Charles L and Jord ehief^ 
Jtbe^cointiapn pleas; by whgaeioterast, Adif^* 

of the secretaries to dieiporliafiiefla^ 
-the tr^ty qf Uxbridge, In ,^64-7^rbe W 

March I643r;malia^<ei> 
'curailqr.fineSr u(ider4Uc>eart.o£,Kegi;i' 
W VfW ftf.^Vori^jainTIwMaA* Widdiingtoi)^iand^AuUnf 
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ThoDgb bi» Bttftchm«nt> wer« entirety on the side of the 
ptfsliamenv regard to the d^aitt nf king Charles, 

hevdeclares himself, that hO wan altogether a stranger to 
th» fact, and to all the counaela aljout having not had 
I ha least communication with any person whatioever on 
that aHair* Vet, after that extraordinary event, and the 
establi^hnitent of the new commonwealth, he ivna diverted 
from his employments in the law, and engaged in publis 
bii«ine»£. In March 165 If he a mm Jed the lord chief jea- 
tice St.John, and Walter Strickland, esq. amba^^ssidors lo 
the utateir of the United Provinces, as their secretary, wttU 
whom he retunred to England in 1651, and, April 1652, 
WEG preferred to the ofhce of secretary to the coundl of 
state ; and, upon Cromweirs assnnnng the protectnr^ship in 
1653, became secretary of state. In Eeb, 1654, he was 
cboaenone of the masters of the upper bench of ihesncrety 
of LmcoUiVinn; and, in Aug* 1655, had the care and 
charge of the postage, both foreign and inland, committed 
to.hhn by the protector* In 1656, he whs chosen member 
of' parliament for the Isle of Ely ; and in April 16ST re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the parLiamenr, for hU vigilaircc In 
detecting the plot of Harriion and Other hfth-motiarchj- 
inen, and for many great services to the public. On July 
13 of the same year, he was sworn one of the privy coun¬ 
cil to the protector, accordiitg to the ** hnmble petition and 
«d lice;'’ and in November was elected one of the go¬ 
vernors f>f the Charter-bouse. Burnet relates a story, which 
probably happened about this time, of his having UCitrly 
forfeited Crotnweirs good opinion, by not being vigilant 
enough in lUteoing to accounts of plots against his (Crom¬ 
well’s) fife, but he soon efTected a recon ci fiat Ion, and sj^- 
pears to have induced Orouiw^it to think as be did, that tdo 
much cariosity after such matters argued an utidigniAed 
fear* 

Jn Feb. 1656 ho was made chancellor of the university of 
‘ Gbsgow; and, in June following, concurred with White- 
tocke in advising the protector to leave the persons vrho 
bad been detected m a plot, to be proceeded agaiiis^ in 
the orditiavy'Course of trials al'^the coiDoioo la^/ahJ ribt 
by an high eoart of justice; it being always ^his t^pinidfi^ 

^ that the forms and tulas of the old consiUtition shou1d,'-^iki 
, every-occasion, be inviobbly preserved, e^eckUy In 'the 
. adnunistration of justice. Upon the deatji of Oliver,^^he 
, po ee^tiiiiied in the post of secretary add privy etHmseliot 
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IQ his Richard; though be wa# rtry obnojciofji 

to the principal per$ona of the army, to whose interests^ 
whenever they interfered with those of the civil govern^ 
ment, he was a declared enemy; and ibelr resentment 
against him on that account was carried to so great a 
height, that they accused him as an evil counsellor, and 
one who was justly formidable by die ascendant he had 
gained over the new protector For this reason, in Nov, 
1C58, he desired leave to retire froni pubiio business ; in 
hopes that this might tendHo quiet things, and facilitate the 
protectors adairs with the army: but be was induced still 
to continue in his euiployruent; and, in December, Wes 
chosen member of parliament for the university of Cam¬ 
bridge. He was returned likewise for the town and ho- 
rough of Wjsbecb, and for the borough of Huntingdon; 
but made his election for Cambridge, where he had a 
greater number of votes than had ever been known on a 
similar occasion. In April 185^, he used bis utmost efforts 
to dissuade the protector from dissolving the parliament; a 
ttep which proved fatal to bis authority, though, upon hit 
quittitig it, Tburloe still cootinued in bis o6Bce of secretary 
till Jan* 14, 1660* It was then conferred ou Thomas Scott, 
esq.; but on Feb. 27, upon a report bf the council of state, 
the parliament resolved, that Tburloe should be again one 
of the secretaries' of state, and John Thomson, esq^ the 
other. In April 1660, .he mode an offer of hia service for 
the reitoration of Charles H. as appears from a letter of 
ohanceltor Hyde to sir John Grenville, in which hU lordship 
observet, that Mr. Thurloe's offers were very frank, and 
accompanied with many great prafessions of resolving to 
aerve bis majeaty., notonly in his own endeavours, but like-* 
wise by the services of hU friends; but that these offers 
were mixed with somewhat of curio!tity in Mr. Tfaurloe, 
who was very inquisitive to know whether his majesty.hud 
any conBdeuce in general Monk, or had approached:him 
in the right way ; which he desired to know, only to ffinrh 
what wa« Ijcft iindofiOf or be able the better to advise-his 
majpsty. The king returned such answers ai were proper, 
and desired tp see some effects, of his good affection; and 
that then he^ would find;hU services more acceptable. 
However, qn May IS following, he was committed by^the 
House of Commont to tbe custody of their serjeantat anna, 
upon a charge of high treason; but was soon released, and 
.retired to Great Milton in Oifordshirei where be geoeraby 
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mxccpt if^ term-tlicn«f when.be cjm#ierbi»eb<nit>’ 
beff k^ Liii^br«4n[i> He ^ms. of great use oecasionaUy 
ta die cbancellor ClareDdoDp by ibe intitrecttona tie gave 
hiiQ wiib respect to the ttate of foreign a^aira^ of which 
there u a very remarkable instance among his state^papersy 
in the recap itolation he drew up of ail the negoci all oris be^ 
itreen England^ France^ and Spatn^ from the time of Crom* 
mil's taking upon him the [irotectorship till the restoration^ 
He was likewise often solicited by Charles LL to engage m 
tile Administration of public businesst bat thong lit proper 
to decline those ^offers. He died auddenlvi at hU chnml^ri^ 
in Lincohi'a-inn, Feb. Si, aged iitty-uue} and was 
inierred under the chapel there with ao inscription oier 
his grave, lie was twice married, hrst to a lady of the 
naoQQ/of Peyton, by whom be bad two sons who died be^ 
fore him; and .secondly to Anne, third dau;ihtcr of sir John 
Lytcote of East lilouliwy in Surrey, by whom be had fou^ 
■oos aod two daughters. 

He waa a man of a very amiable character in private life; 
attd ji) the height of his power csercised all possible mode^ 
ration towards persons of every party. In bis manner of 
writing he is remarkable above most of his contemporaries 
for coneisoness, perspicuity, and strengLh. Hut ttm most 
authentic testimony of bU abtUiiet is that vast col lection of 
his ** State Papers,'' in T.vols. folio, published by £)r. Hirch^ 
in 174£, which places the biEttory of Europe in general, as 
well as that of C^at Britain and its doiuiLiioiis, during that 
remarkable period, in the clearest light; and bbews at the 
same time his astonishing industry and applicaticiti m the« 
monageoieut of so greata variety uf important atfaira, whicE 
passed euUraly through hifl liand!», witiisoerery and succest' 
not to be paralleled under any other govern me ^ 

THUttLOW (Edward), Lord TtiuftLOW, a distin^ 
guisbed atatesmao and lawyer, was the second son.of ik» 
rev.' Thomas Thurlow, rector of Aahfietd to Suifolh, and 
was horn'about 17^3. He was entered of, and coiilinued ' 
for aoiue timq. at Caiiis tjoHcge, Cambiidge,. where Tuigar^ 
report has made him idle aiut dissipated. Of this we hav^ ^ 
no proof, nor of his having be^ e^iually careless of hie 
studies after he entered tite society of the liflddle Templet 
Lord Thurlow may bmvit been indebted id what 
lucky coincidences for aome of his promotions, hut: a» lim 

> t4ie BiickL^^iD^. BfiL AppswiU.—DoAft’i Om Tliatf.' 
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WKS tlirayt'fouiid amply qiiaUHed far^rile bi^b' stitldai^ba 
he could fiot much neglected 
hia natural abilities, or been remiw in accumnlatfttg ^bit 
knowledge by which alone be tould rmd hh eontempo'^' 
ranee. He^appeara to bare been'called to the bar in 17Ji8p 
and must have rapidly attained dmincticrt in-his prof^siien, 
for^ in three years after, chieBy owing to the talent be 
dhplayed in the Douglas cante, he was advanced to the 
rank of king's counsel* His voice, person, and manner^ 
were not ill calculated to give his efforts an air of conse-* 
quenca at the bar, and his practice became extensivCi In 
March 1770 he was appointed solicitor-geneTal, and in ' 
June 1771 attorney-'generaL He now sac in pafliament ' 
for the borough ofTamworth, where he had tnuny oppor- 
tunhies of justifying the cboicre of bis patrons, and of 
creating that species of cbaraeter'and interest which gone^ 
rally leftds to the highest legal appoimmentau; As a poU-* 
tician, he uniformly, and with cummatidtng vigour, sup* 
ported the measures adopted with respfeut to Amedcn, 
during lord North's administration, 'Jn June 1778, he waf 
appuiuted to succeed lord Apaley, as lord high chancellor 
of Great Britain, and the :tame^ day was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Lord Thurlow of Ashfteld in ^uf« 
folk. This oBiee he resigned in A|>ril 1783^ when the ses)* 
were put into commission, but ivas^re-'s^ppointed-when Mr. 
Pitt was nominated prithe mirristet in December following. 
He again reiigued them in June I7£t3, and on^the 12tb of 
that month Was created Lord Thurlow of IHrurlow tn 8uf^ 
folk, -w^tlva coifateral remainder of this honour to the isstuf^ 
male "of his late two brothers, the bishop of Durham^ and' 
John Thurlow of Norwich. After this retirement, till m' 
abort period before his death, he toolt an active part, and 
had^reat weight, ^In the House of Lnrdi; and having' re¬ 
tained complete possession of liU’facultiesj^'witb accutnu>-- 
latAd: wisdom^ and eieperienee, his Utter speeches were^ ' 
oft^rmore th^ subject ’of admiration, than any that Had'' 
beofl^remembered in' bU earlier lUysr^^ He died'in thne se- 
venty-efonrth year of bi^ttge, Sept, lor, 1806 ,' without ihaU 
iisttb* ^ .** *■ . * %* '’ ■* ' 

ford Tburfo^,'says the candid author of tha Biogfa-^ 
pbifol^'Pieerage; ** was a man of wh'dW talon is-opiidous hii'o ^ 
beesr* vstrious. ^ -His ihcuhies were^ strong and direct; and ^ ^ 
the results uf hU niiu(Ldecisive, Hb nervous manner, and 
imperious temper, gave at) ArUliL'iai strength to what he 
VoL. XXJX. A A 
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ileliveredi Whatever he conceived be had itb 

timidity or hesitation in enforcing, A oianly tone of seir- 
timentf end a boldness which was admired while it was 
dreadedf gave him almost irresistible weight when clothed 
switii authority. Tliese qualities, added to a powerful na¬ 
tural sagacity, fitted him to preside over a court of equity 
with many advantages. He never felt himself fettered by 
forms and technicalities ^ but laid the case bare at once, 
and got at its essence. His head was not formed to he 
. diverted by little difHculties or sophistries. On the other 
hand be was frequently too inipaiient, too dogmatical, and 
too little open to persuasion, and to all the complicated 
beariogs of an entangled cause. HU temper was severe, 
hU feeUnga morose, and hU disregard of the world, and 
even its iunoeettt passions and foibles, too general and un- 
j^panrig. He made little allowance for a diderence of ha¬ 
bits or pursuits. On the whole, however, he was a man 
of a superior mind ; and in many respects filled his high 
Station with great and deserved reputation,^* To tbU we 
may add, that aa a patron he was munlhcent; and often, 
what he could not perform in bis odicUl capacity, he ex¬ 
pended from his own fortune, HU behaviour, in this re¬ 
spect, to Dr. Johnson, must ever be remembered to his ho- 
Tijour, In bestowing church preferment be w^s singularly 
honest and dislntereated, and of all the anecdotes in cur¬ 
rent report [and they were at one time very many) relatitig 
to this subject, we never beard one that did nut place his 
good sense and humanity in a very favourable light. Bat 
while, tike many other .men of high station enewnbered 
with business, be needed to be reminded of those who had 
claigis upon him, it was peculiar to himself that in hts .ulo^* 
..iffcteir of patron,, he was seldom accessible to the.comindn 
. forms of application. If a tale of depressed merit.'arid 
consequent distress was gently invitmated, he seldom heard 
It withant extending relief, but all manner of tiolpeiutian 
from those'who thought they had induence over^^ him, he 
repelled with contempt; and auch were.tiie vieis^itudea«f 
hie temper, .that even, when he came toxottfer his bighist 
favours, it was frequently in a manner that deemed to .lei^ 
-tan the obligatioo. ^ . ^ 

- ,/Aa a scholar lord Thurlow pouetfedMQore iknowled^ 
than the world gave him credit for, and his profound ac- 
quartitance-with the Greek language i^ d.e^- 

cotion to 1dm by his friend Dr. Horsley,—In early life, 
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lived much with men of gaiety and wh, and always pre<* 
served a high respect far hterary merit. In his latter years^ 
he would not probably have defended the laxity in ivhich 
much of bis time had been spent, *He never was married, 
but left three daugliters by a lady with whom he had long 
lived, lie was, agreeably to the terms of his second peer* 
age, succeeded by his nephew Edward, eldest son of Tho¬ 
mas Thurlow, l&te biahap of IXrham, who died in 179 
THWAJTES (Edward), a learned Saxonist, and the 
descendant of some learned Oxonians, was born in 1^67, 
but wbere, or where educated, has not been discovered. 
That he was well grounded in classical learning is evident. 
He was admitted battler of Queen's college, Oxford, oa 
Sept. 14, 1689j took his degree of B, A. in Jan. 1694, and 
that of M,A* in 1697, and either then or in the following 
year, was admitted fellow of the college. Queen's was at 
this time remarkable for the number of its Saxon scholars, 
one of the principal of whom was Mr. Thwaites, whoso 
early as I6ilS became a preceptor in the Saxon tongue 
there. The industry of his pupils was great, but they had 
few helps. In a letter to Wanley, dated March 34, 
169S-9, he says, “ We want Saxon Lexicons, t hare 
fifteen young students in that language, and bnt one Som* 
Iter for them all.” This was undoubtedly a sufficient rea¬ 
son for the patronage he bestowed on Mr. Thomas BenEon'a 
Vocabulary, an epitome of Somner, begun to be printed 
iu small cjiiarto, but which was afterwards printed^ in d^vo, 
tinder the title of Vocabularium Anglo-8axonlcutn Lexicp 
■ GuL Sonmert magna parte auctins,” Oxon, 170K Mr, 
Thwaites, according to a memorandum in Heame^s MS 
diary, had a coniiderable hand in this. , In 1697, be edited 
f^ Dionyaii OrhU Descriptio, cum veterum schoiiis et Eus- 
tathii coramentariis. Accedit Feriegesis Prisciuiri, cum no* 
tis. Andrew Papii,''’ Oxoiv 8vo, This was Followed in 169B, 
by Heptateuebps, Liber Job, et Evangelium Nicodecni, 
;An0lo*SuEoiucd. Hiilorite Jiidith fragmenttim, Dano^S^X- 
Ddictb Edidit nunc prlmum ex MSS. codicibus EdW^rdus 
' Th Wittes, col leg io 'Eegiuffi/' Oxon, which being-^dedU 

'<at^ ^ Dr.^Jltokef, the celebrated non-juror, gave some 
offence in those days of party*spirit. The Sante y^ar^Mr. 
^^dniites: had eoibe eoncern iti the edition of king .Alfred's 
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Saxon ver&ion of Boethius de Consolatbne BbHa5CpHtsB^*’ 
the professed editor of which was Mr* Christopher Raw I in ^ 
son. Mr. Thwaites also rendered much assistance to Dr. 
Hickos in His ** Thesaurus/* which is amply acknowledged 
in the epistolary preface. In lT09j he was elected by the 
university, reader in moral philosophy, and the next year 
appointed reglus professor of Creek* His last work, 
^'Grammatica Anglo-Saxdnica ex Hickesiano linguarum 
Septentrionalium Thesauro excerpta/* appeared at Oxford 
in 1711, on the 13th of December, Svo, in which year he 
died, and was buried at l£9ey church near Oxford. He 
was only forty-four years of age, and his death ia supposed 
to have been hastened by the amputation of his leg* Of 
this affair, the accounts in our authorities differ; the one 
imputing the necessity for amputation to hU having broke 
his leg by a fall from his horse, the other to a growing on 
one of his knees, perhaps whac is culled a w'hlte swelling, 
which is a very freejuent cause for amputation* Both, how-* 
ever, agree in the extraordinary calmness with which he 
bore the operation, and in his having stopped the bleeding 
in the night when it broke out afresh, witliout help* It is 
' laid that when his surgeon, Mr. Charles Bernard, related 
his behaviour to <^ueen Anne, she ordered him a pension, 
and to be made Greek professor; but in these ctreum-' 
stances likewise our accounts differ* A. consumption en¬ 
sued, and depHved the university of " the best Septen¬ 
trional ist/* next to Dr. Hickes, a man, too, << beautiful iu 
his personage, pleasant in conversation, of great vivacity, 
and of a most agree^le natural behaviour .’*—** Besides 
‘ these excellencies, be wrote,** says Mr. Brov^ne, “ the 
finest band 1 ever-saw.”^ 

THYNNE (Francis), ati antiquary, atid herald, of the 
sixteenth century, descended from an ancient branch of 
^ the noble family now having the title of marquis of Bath, 
was the son of William Thynne, chief clerk of the kitchen, 
and afterwards marquis of the hoqsehotd to Henry VI11. 
" He was born at Stretton, m Shropshire, and educated at 
Tunbridge schooT, udder Mr. Proctor, the learned master, 
who is gratefully remembered by him as one of the English 
historian^' From'thence he was sent to Magdalen college, 
Oxford, 'where be was entered a cCmmoiier / and, as him- 

’ r Tfbhdli*ji nn srticlft from Uw sctutr^te p«ii of Mr. KUii-^Leituri 

, bf Eqiiitept P?i«oiM| i8f3, S vali* Sro.^Biog^. Brit, not* od %ht Lift 
tilt eilitor of Bsdtf—Nii:«1tsii*i LstttN, rck f* p. I Of * 
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self informs us, was aftervrards a member of Lincoln's Inn. 
Camden, in the preface to bis Britannia, glres him the 
ample q^aracter of having prosecuted the study of anti- 
quities with great honour. In that of heraldic and genealo¬ 
gical pursuits, be was particularly an enthusiast, andpre- 
iciited a petition to lord Burleigh, then presiding at the 
head of the commUsioEi fur executing the office of carl 
marshal, requesting to be admitted into the college of lie-^ 
raids, and oUcring himself to the strictest examination. 
This was accordingly instituted, and bis merit being oc^ 
koowledged, he was preferred to be blanche lyon pour^ 
euivaiit, after which, when he was fifty-seven yeai^ of age, 
he was, on April 22, 1602, with great ceretnony, created 
Lancaster herald at arms, having previously obtained a pa¬ 
tent for that office, dated Oct. 23, 44 Eliz. Wood, in 
his Athensc,” and Hearne^ after him, place the death of 
Mr^ Thynne in l^Ll, but it must have happened sooner, 
since be never surrendered his patent, and that granted 
to bis successor in office bears date Nov. ICOS, which was 
more probably the year of his death. 

Hearne published “A discourse of the Dutye and Office of 
an Heraulde of Armes,’* written by Thynne, the 3d day of 
March, 1605. In 1651 were printed hU ** Histories con¬ 
cerning Ambasaadors and their Functions,'' dedicated to his 
good friend William, lord Cobham. He continued tha 
Chronicle, known by the name of Bolingshed's, hnisbing 
the annals of Scotland, from 15SG down to where they now 
end. He drew up a lUt of English cardinals, added to th« 
reign of Mary L He wrote the catalogue of English his¬ 
torical writers \ but his Discourses" upon the earls of 
Leicester, archbishops of Canterbury, lords Cobham, and 
the catalogue of the wardens of the Cinque ports, wero 
suppressed. He also wrote the history of Dover Castle 
and the Cinque Ports; the genealogical history of the 
Cobhams; discourses of arms, concerning the Bath and 
bachelor knights; the history and lives of the lord trea¬ 
surers, mentioned in a manuscript life of him in the col¬ 
lection of fitr Joseph Aytoffie, hart. Numerous as these 
works are, yet there are various other literary productions 
of his: some of them are'preserved lu the Cotton library, 
others were possessed by Anstis, sen. garter. His heraldic 
collections are in the college of arms, and m the Ash- 
molean Muieuiu at Oxford. Some of his matiuicripu are 
col lec tions of an tiqu i tiea^ a ep ul chral' in sertptLotUi taken by 
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blfnihg thatf ^ve^hU labours relative to it to Spe^htf who 
pi^lished them m hii edition of that poet^s worka^ with'hb 
own rtotesy and those of hh father, who printed an eilitidti 
of this ancient writer in 1542* Thynne had meaht lo have 
written a commerit upon the text, and some verses of his 
are prefixed to Speght*s edition*’ ’ 

^ THYSIUS (AntoKy), a celebrated Dmeh philologer, 
born about 1603| at Harderwyck, was professor of poetry 
bml eloquence at Leyden, aifd librariaa to that university. 
He died in 1570, Besides being an excellent commentator 
on ancient authors, he published several other production^, 
li's 1* ** Historla Navalis a history of the naval wars he^p 
tween the Dutch and the Spaniards, 1657, 4to, it. 
pendium Historic Batavics/^ 1645* 3. ** ExercUationes 

Misceilanea;,” these are dissertations on sacred histary|^ 
and on mythology, 1639, I2mo" 4* Two tracts on the 
gOTemment and on the taws of Athens, subjoined to ** Po- 
Gtellos de Republica, seu ^agi strati bus AtheniensiuTO ;** 
Und {jublished also in GrunoviusS collection. 5. Editions 
many classic authors, as Paterculus, i663j Sallust, 
1665 ; Valerius Maximus, 1670, which is the best variorum 
edition} Seneca’s tragedies, 1651, and Lactantlus, 1655; 
Aulus Gellius, 1661^ all at Leyden* G* An ediiign of 
Polydore Vergil’a History of England** 

‘ TIB ALDl, otherwise PELLEGRINO, an eminent artist, 


EnglTsh churches, and eUewhbfe* ' He intended 
ublUhed an edition of Chaucer’s woiits,' but d%^- 


trtas bf Milanese extraction, but probably a native of Bb* 
logna, and from the date of his earliest picture known tb 
tis, the Nativity in the palace Borghese at Rome, painted 
1549, in hia twenty-second year, must have been horn in 


1527* He entered the ichool of Bagnacavallo, and eti*« 
devoured to improve bimsdf, according to Vasari,'by 
designing from the pictures of that master in the rcfectuiry 
df B, Michele in Bosco; but departed for Rome-in'1547, 
.chjefly^to stj^dy the works of Michael Angelo* There he 
was ^ioniaud by Mouaig* afterwards caramal l’oggi, who 
-;Mot^him back to Boiogna to complete ^the fabric of- bis 
:|^^)ac^,!.^k^,pr^ent the ^Cadei^iciil InatUiite,' decbrat^,,^y 
-hta - pictures, and'the principal monumcni'of bis-art ki 

t-ti i "i ’ ’ - - I ^ ^ .V ;p,i'' 


“* ^ ^Itt. '^Ox. 401.: t. mA' H.' iTvIr bF AntiifnaH^t aHptfnddd ^ 

vol. tl,'«dtL oratius;'' 
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}uly ; though the Carracci sccoied to prefer^ aa ohjectf q( 
imitation for tUemselves and their acbalar»> the pamunga 
with which he had 6)Led the sides and cvoipartTneTiu of that 
robia chapel constructed by him in S. Gtacopo of the Auf 
guwtine friars* * 

Front Bologna he went to Loretto, and in the church 
there built and ornatnetvted a chapel with stuccos and 
paintings; from thence he was called to Ancona to operate 
in the churches of S> Agostino and Cinacp, in the last of 
which he painted a Cltriat highly relieved and larger tha^ 
life; the Merchants* hall received its stuccos and paintings 
from his hatid^ He superintended the fortiheatious of thp 
place as military architect, about 1560; and two yeafft 
afterwards came to Pavia, where, by the order of cardinal 
Borrouteo, he constructed the palace of the Sapienza; he 
then visited Milan, built the tempie of S* Fidcde, and be^ 
fore 1570 was elected architect of the cathodrah After 
"^disencumbering the dome of numerous empty gothic mo¬ 
numents, sepulchral urns, and trophies, aad embellishing 
it in their stead with various elegapt chapels and a 
cbojr; PeUegrtno was commissioned by Berardino Martir 
ratio, a Spaniard in the confidence of Philip 11. to prop^e 
designs aud plans for the EicuriaL, He fallowed tbeia 
bimseif to Spain in 15S6, and superintended that eopr- 
mous fabric as architect and painter, during nine ye#j^ t, 
when, satiated with gloiry, riches, and honoun, he. re turned 
to Milan, where he died at an advanced age, and ^ was 
buried in a tomb which he had selected for himsdf ond^biB 
descendants in the dome* The precise year of bis death 
is.disputed, but his demise may safely be placed under 
the pontiheate of Clement VOL and some think about 
.1595. 

, Pellegrino bad a brother, Domenico Tibaldi, who.^wM 
biascboTar, and acquired celebrity as an architect anAii^ 
cngi'aver at Bp]<^cia; that he was a painter of .merU wp 
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«re told by bU epitaph in the church c3e1l* Aununoiata, hut 
epitaphs are iloubtful authorities, and of^ Domenico there 
IJi^not even a portrait remaining* In engraving *he was the 
roaster of Agostino Caracci. 

Pellegrino Tibaldi is coesulered, anti with sufEctent evi¬ 
dence from his works, as the greatest designer of the Bo¬ 
lognese and Lombard schools* He approaches the line of 
Michael Angelo nearer than all the rest of hts imitators; 
but, as be had decidedly adopted the technic without always 
penetrating the moral principles of his model, the viawier 
nf *lhe master frequently became the sfyie of the pop'd; 
ihoagh it cannot be denied that he often united energy of 
a^ttUude and grandeur of line with sublimity of conception 
and dignity of motive. Of these he has given no where 
tnore signal proofs than in the cielings and compartments 
of the Academical Institute at Bologna; they represent 
various scenes of the Odyssey in a kind of monumental 
fliyle, which it would be improper to judge by die esta* 
blished rules of regular history. Polypheme waking under 
the pangs of the fiery point nestling itself into his eye, 
though with a sentiment of original e:cpress]oii| is evidently 
imitated from the new-created figure of Adam in the St$- 
tina; but the same Cyclops groping at the entrance of hia 
cave to prevent the escape of Ulysses and his associates, 
IS in conception of the whole, and in the detail of all the 
parts,: a self-invented being; a form, than which Michael 
Angelo himself never conceived one of savage energy, 
provoked by sufferings and revenge, with esepression, auU 
tnde, and limbs, more in nnisuin With these may be 
placed that wonder of foreshortening, of conglobatioii, and 
eccentricity, the figure of Elpeiior on one of the arebi* 
traves .of die Salotto, represented In the moment when, 
yet dreaming, be loses his hold and is precipitated from 
the rooL The air of originality which this figure every 
where presents, and the elegance with which the imitator 
has reversed the figure in the Last Jodgment of M, Angelo, 
from which he borrowed the principal limb of hU own, 
place him on a level with the inventor. ^ ^ 

It was, however, less for the powers exerted by Fefle- 
grino in the decorations of the Institute, than forthe.eckc;** 
tic principle which they discovered in bis subsequeijit 
works, that the Carracci gave him the epithet of ** MicbeL 
mngio]^^riforinata;V and commended 

** Del Tibaldi iidecoro e il fbndamento." 
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The compositions of the chapel Poggi S. Ciacomoi 
where the imitation of iVIiehael Aojo^elo is Wended t^ith that 
of Rapjiael, Correggio, Dftniei di Volterra, contain the 
rudiments of their own system* 

Pellegrino Tibaldi is more known by his works in fresco, 
that! by hU pictures in oil, which are extremely scarce: 
one of the earliest is the Nativity already mentioned, in 
the palace Borghese, of which the canoon Rtill exists In ^ 
private collection of drawings. It is painted in a sober 
unaffected tone; and, considered ns the work of an artist 
zealous of hh line, with great mellowness of touch. The 
figures of this are considerably less than the size of life^ 
blit there are pictures of his to be met with of diminutive 
dimensions, with all the finish of miniatures, though rich 
in figures, touched with great spirit and equal vivacity of 
colour : they are generally set off by l>ack*groutida drawn 
from his favourite brancii of art, architecture^ * 

TIBULLUS (Albius), a Latin poet, is supposed tohavfe 
been born at Rnme, in the year of Rome 6itO, six: yeaix 
after the birth of Virgil, and one after that of Horace* Hii 
father was of the equestrian order; and he himself set oift 
into the world with all the advfttrtagea of fortune, and thte 
greatest accomplishments of mind and person, Amort^ 
the great men of his age, he singled out Messala Corvitius 
for hrs patron ; who was a brave and accomplished Roman, 
admired by Cicero, mentioned with great respect by Horace* 
and ranked by Quintilian among the mastei^ of oratory* 
He was to Tibullus, what Msecetias was to Horace*' Thiii 
poet had a country seat at Pedum, a town in Latium not 
far from Home* He was a great sufferer in the civil war^ 
yet does not seem to have been concerned in any party* 
He was, like Ovid, a man devoted to ease and pleastira; 
and his time was divided between the Muses aft'd hfs 
mistresses. He seems indeed to have abandoned himielf 
^entirely to the passion of love, as some think, even to'thfe 
neglect of his aiFairs* His regard for-MessaJa,- however^ 
made him forget fab love of case and pleasure, and foHow 
that nobleman into Gaul, who was there victorious^ and 
bad a triumph decreed him npon bis returO to Rome; 
was fi^tetnimg Messals on‘a second expedition to 'Syrlfli 
wbeu^ he fell sick by the way, and was forced to^tay to 
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isUndof Phtpacia or CorcyrSi On this occasioo^ he coni> 
pe&ed tho third eJegy qf the fourth bouk, and desired that 
if-be should die of bU illneas, be nugbt have ihU epitaph 
engraven on hia mniiunteut; 

** Hie ja«!t immitl coneuaiptus morte Tibullus, 

Messalaiu terra dum Eie(|uiturquie marip*^ 

Though he recovered from this attack, death did nrot spare 
him much longer^ but carried him olF in the forty-fourth 
year of bis age. 

.As Id hU character, Horace, with whocn he was inti¬ 
mately acquainted, as well aa with the other wits of the 
Augustait age, gives him that of a 6ne writer and good 
critic : 

** Albi, nnsfroitim sormonutn candide jude^c, 

Jjuid nunc Le dlcam iacere in regione Pedana ? 

Scribeiic (picMi Cass! Parmeiuis opuscula vincat," ' 

£pbc iv. lib. ill* 

Not U Ovid sparing of bis praises of Tibullus; the ninth 
elegy of the third book is written to bewail his death* 
There Ovid finely describes the sweetness and elegance of 
this poet's elegies, by introducing Cupid and Venus to 
tnourn over bioi; after which he places him in the Elysiun 
fieldn, in company with Calvus, Catullus, and GaUusi T'he 
test critic^ hare preferred Tibullus even to Ovid himself, 
for elegance and correctness of style ; and Quintilian sets 
him the head of aiV the writers in elegy* In elegy,” 
^ys be, we challenge also the Greeks, in which way of 
siting, Tibullus, according to tny judgment, is by far 
this hnost neat and elegautHp Some indeed give Propertius 
thejn^ference j Ovid is more indecent than either of them, 
as <^^lIlus ia more harsh and unpolished.” There is cer* 
tainly in his poems an admirable mmure of passion and 
purityi' of sienplieity and elegance, and he is thought lo 
autpAsa alt dlhers not only in tenderness and Gentimenl, but 
Id ■ graceful .ease and harmony of members* He has left 
four books of** Eiegieii*” His panegyric upon Medasla k 
tonsilScajiger, and tu^pected not to be and 
Ibe^^mall' pteces at tte end of the fourtli bwfok, which Sea? 

cdth “hard, )Bng;u]d, and rough,” ditUtr.do not'b*^ 
fdfig'to Tibullii^ df-never received bis last cWnsetiotis/A''^' 
f ’ atit Nor utually b^o - pri n ted- iti tbi 
wifh lOltoh^s'^d Pfopmius f and tbe'l^tedKidni 

of him in conjunction with ^em U that by Grsevius, cum 
notis Tariorum,” Leyd^, 158^, “in 2 vnls« 8vo, But he 
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was afttrwafdi^ in 170ft, f>ubK«lied separately at Am«ter^ 
dam, in i voK 4co/ by Janm Brouckhusius, a very polite 
and elegant crkic, who corrected many places from the 
beat manuscripts, and added his own to the notes variorum. 
This edidou is very neat, and adorned with copper-plates. 
An excellent edition in quarto was published by Vulpius^ 
a professor at Padua (who also published Catullus and Pro¬ 
pertius), in 174&. This was long esteemed the best, ati4 
is so still if we take splendour into the account; but two 
editions in Sto, have since been published by the cele¬ 
brated professor Heyne, of which the second of 1777 is, 
for use, one of the best editions of a classic author that has 
eter appeared. Tibiditts h^s been trai^slated into English 
with most success by Grainger, but some have thought it 
easy to suppose a better transfusion of his spirit into our 
language,* 

TIC KELL (Thomas), son of the rev. Richard Tickell, 
was bom in I6ft6 at Bridekirk in Cumberland ; and in April 
] TOl became a member of Quean's college, in Oxford; ia 
1703 he was made M. A, and two years afierwards was 
chosen fellow; for which, as he did not comply with the 
statutes by taking orders, he obtained a dispensarion from 
the crown. He held his tellowsbip till i726, and then va¬ 
cated it by marrying iti that year, at Dublin, Tkkell wswi 
not one of those scholars who wear away their lives ip 
closets; ha entered early into the world, and was long busy 
in public affairs, hi which he was initiated under the pa¬ 
tronage of Addison, whose notice he is staid to have gained 
by his verses in praise of lloeamond.*' He pr^uced 
another piece of the same kind at the appeamnoe of 

Cato," with equal skill, hut not equal happiness. When 
the ministers of queen Anne were negociaiiog with France^ 
TickelL published ** The Prospect of Pqace," a poem, of 
which the tendency was to reclaim the nation from^ the 
pride of conquest to the pleasures of tranquillity-. Mr. 
Addisorr, however be hated the men then in power^ suf>- 
fered his friendship to prevail over the public spirit,, and 
gave ill the “ S^pectator" such praises of TickeD'a poem^ 
tbit when, after haying long wished to peruse it, pr- Johit- 
soik laid b^dv on }% at last, he ibought it unequal,to the 
iMWour^.virtikb it-bad received, and f6iind-;it a pieca.to be 

approved rather^ tbaaadmired*. -But tb^ hope exeit^d JbyA 

^ , •« 
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wark of gtmus, being genefi'il and itidcfinite, is rarely 
gratitied. It ivas read at that time with so much favour 
that six editions were sold. At the arrival of king George 
he *img ‘♦The Royal Progress j*’ wUich^ being inserted in 
the Spectator/’ is well Icnowm The poetical incident of 
most importance in Tirkell’s life was his pubUcation of 
the first hook of the Iliad/’ as translated by himself, in 
app;irent opposition |o Pope’s ♦♦ Homer/’ of which the brat 
part made its entrance into the world at the same time. 
Addison declared that the rival verj^tons were both good; 
but that TickclTs was the best that ever was made j and with 
Addison those wits who were hU adherents and followers, 
were certain to concur. Pope does not appear to have 
been much dismayed ; “ for/’ soys he, “I have the town, 
that is, the mob, on my side.” But he remarks, that i| 
is common for the smaller party to make up in diligeace 
what they want in numbershe “ appeals to the people 
jis his proper judges^ and if they are not inclined to con- 
denrn him, he is in little care about the high-flyers at But^ 
1011*5.” Pope did not long think Addison an impartial 
judge; for he considered him as the writer of Tickell’s 
version. The reasons for his suspicion we shall literally 
transcribe from Mr. Spence’s collection. There bad 
been a coldness between Mr* Addison and me for some 
time; and we had not been in company together fora good 
while, any where but at' Button's cofTee*house, where 1 
used to see him almost every day. On hia meeting me 
there, one day in particular, he took me aside, and said 
he should be glad to dine witli me at such a tavern, if [ 
■layed till those people were gone (Bndgell and Philips). 
We wept accorciingiy ; and after dinner Mr. Addison said 
* that he bad wanted for some time to talk with me; that 
bis friend Ticked had formerly, whilst at Oxford, translated 
the first book of the Iliad; that he designed to print it^ 
and had desired him to look it over; that he must tbere^ 
fore beg that I would not desire him to look over my first 
.book, because, if be did, it would have the air of double- 
dealing.’ 1 assured him that ‘ J did not at all take it ill of 
Me. I'ickell that he was going to publisli bh translation; 
that he certainly had as much right to translate any author 
aa myself; and that publishing both waa entering on a fair 
•tag*, i then added, that 1 would not desire him to look 
over my drst book of the ‘ Iliad,’ because he had looked 
ever Mr. Tickeirs; hut could wish to bave the benefit of 
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Ills observation! on my second^ which i had then hnished^ 
aitd which Mr, TicbeU had not touched upon,* Accord^ 
ingly 1 sent him the second book the ne^t moriiiug ; and 
Mr. Addison a few days after returned it^ with very bi^ 
commendations.—^Soon after it was generally known that 
Mr. Tickell was publishing the Arst book of the * Iliad/ .1 
met Dr. Young in the street j and, upon our falling into 
that subject, the doctor estpressed a great deal of surpriae 
at TickeU's having had such a translation so long by hiia. 
He said, that ^ it was inconceivable to him, and that thei^ 
must be some mistake in the matter; that each used ta 
communicate lo the other whatever verses they wrote, evoa 
to the least things; that TickelL could not have been busied 
in so long a work there without his knowing something of 
the matter; and that he had never heard a single word of 
it till on this occasion,' ^J'hi! surprise of Dr, Young, to¬ 
gether with what Steele had said against Tickell in relatioja 
to this affair, makes it highly probable that there wa» some 
underhand dealing in that business; and indeed Tickell 
himself, who is a very fair wortliy man, has since in * 
manner as good as owned h to me,—[When it was intro¬ 
duced into a conversation between Mr. Tickell and Mr^ 
Pope by a third person, Tickell- did not deny it; which, 
considering his honour and aeal for his departed friend, 
was the same as owning it.]*' Upon these suspicions, with 
which Dr. Warburton hints that other circumstances con¬ 
curred, Pope always, in his'^ Art of Sioking,” quotes tlds 
'book as the work of Addison. (See Pope, voJ.XXV\p. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tickeil 
gave what assistance hia pen would supply. His ** Letter 
to Avignon" stands high among party-poems; it expresses 
contempt without coarseness, and superiority without ^itt- 
•olence. It had the gucccgb which it deserved, being Rve 
times printed. He was now intimately ntilted to Ml. Ad^ 
dison, who, when he went into Ireland as secretuiy to the 
lord Sunderland, took him thither, and employed him 
public business; and^ when (1717) afterwards he rose vo 
be secretary of state, made him under-secretary. Tiieir 
friendship seems to have continued without abatement; for 
when Addison died, he left him the charge .of -publishing 
his works,- with a solemn rocomoiendation to^ the patronage 
of Graggs. To these works he prefixed an elegy on the 
author, which could owe none of its beauties to th^ as^t- 
.ance which might be suspected to have strengthened or 
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eBibelliihed hiA e&rlier oamposltif^ne i but n^Uber he not 
Addison ever produced nobler lines th»n are contained in 
^be third and fourth paragraphs, nor U a more aubtime or 
more elegant funeral poem to be found in the whole com¬ 
pass of Snglbh literature* He was afterwards (b June 
1724) made secretary to the lords juistioes of Irelandf a 
place of greal honour; in which he continued till i740, 
when he died April at Bath, To Tickell cannot be 
refused a high place among the mmor poets; nor should It 
be forgotten that he was one of the contributors to tbp 

Spectator.” With respect to hii personal character, be 
i| said to have been a man of gay conversation, at least a 
temperate lover of wine and company, and in his domestic 
relations without censureH»' 

TICK ELL (RtCHARD), an ingenious writer, who first 
appeared as an author about ITTS, in a poem entitled, 
“The Project,” is supposed to have been a descendant of 
the preceding, or rather of his brother liichard Tickell, 
esq, who was appointed secretary at war tn I7f?4, and bcM 
that post till bis death in 1740. Another account states 
that our author was the son of Richard Tickell^ esq, who 
died in 1793j who was the son of Addison’s friend. Soon 
after the appearance of Mt* Tickeira ** Project,” hi& 
^ Wreath of Fashion’’ was published, and was allowed to 
have considerable meriL But that which raised him to 
immediate celebrity was his admirable political pamphlet, 
called ** Anticipation in which, with the most suecess- 
fdl humour, he imitated the manner of the principal speak* 
ers then in parliament, and defeated the force of the argu¬ 
ment of the opposition, by preoccupying them* This ap* 
pesred in 1773, Two other political pamphlets are attri¬ 
buted to him; namely, “The English Green-box/’ 1779, 
and Common-place Arguments,” in 17lia* He produced 
also for the theatre, an alteration of Allan Ramsay“ Gen¬ 
tle "Shepherd,” whi6h was acted at Drury-lane, in 1731; 
and ** The Carnival of Venice,” a comic opera, written bjy 
himself,' and acted the same year; but of these two pieces 
only the songs were printed* * 

Mn Tickell was twice married, first iti 1730 to mils 
Mary Llnley, sister to Mrs* Sheridan, by whom he had 
three children* After her death he' married a daughter 

t Ltfe bf ilohmoii.^Riof* Brit SuBpL—cditioa vf Ppp«i &« ladix* 
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,of. captain t^ight of the Berringtop w1^ 

survived him. Hb a^ath,, which happened f)?oy. 4, 17^?^ 
was oiCcasioned by a fall from the window pf^his.apayt- 
ment^ at Hampton^court; in con^sequence of which he q%* 
pirc^^ even before Mrs*Tickell could reachjtKe spot, thougli 
she had left him only for a moment He had been for aome 
Ume one of the conimifisioiiers of the stamp-office,' , 
TIED^MAE^N (DiETEMcn)i a modern German pb^o* 
aopber of considerable eminence; was born April 3^ I74;3f 
at Bremervorde, in the duchy of Bremen, of which pl^ce 
his father was a Inirgomasier, His father intended him, for 
the study of divinity^ but he devoted the principal part of 
hb early years to the study of the classics, and soon made 
great progress in the Iciirned languages* As he became 
more acquainted with French and German literature and 
philosophy, ho gave^np all tlmughts of studying divinity 
with a view to the church, imbibing by degrees the fashion^ 
able iiihcieliLy of his contemporaries. In 1772 he published 
at Riga his '* Kssay on the Origin of Languages,” and iu 
1776, bis “ System of the Stoic Philosophy, a work that 
has been much praised abroad, and in which he was en¬ 
couraged hy the celebrated Heyne, who about the same 
time procured fur him the professorship of the Greek and 
Latu? languages in the Collegium Carolinnm at Cwd* 
He was now, we are told, inclined to materialism, but 
cured by the essays and conversation of the learned,Tetens, 
In ^778 he published his ** Investigation of Man, 3 voU*; 
.ii\ ''The first Philosophers of Greece,” and cqdq-^ 

fenced his ** Spirit of Speculative Pbilosopbyp*’ 

In 1786 , be, together with the other teachers of^the 
jege, was removed to Alarb “>■81 and appointed profi^s| 9 ^^pr 
philosophy. Here he taught with applause logic, metapl^- 
^siqs,. eoipirlcal psychology, the law of natur^, moi;al pl^- 
Jospphy, the history of philosophy and' of mani. and , 0 ^* 
plained the ^Greek clapics. Of these be is s.aM, l^^.baye 
^^xc^ilqd^principally in the history of philosophy, and ep* 

, His religion, we are told, (;(?niif«ied 
moral purity and rectitude of conduct; be attac^ied do tnw 
jppf^upctytp, external,worsbipp though' he di^ qot d^py lU 
.^ilyapwg!?? ,tft ti|e great .body q.f. the people.,‘. Hean 
jto,eYerj,^)i>d 9 >r fana^iciain, a.^otd wl)ich we doijht 
iiot was in hiA creed comprehensive enough to embrace" me 

I Gep*. M«f.rV4L 
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doctrlnei of revealed religion. It i\ more to hii honour^ 
howtveTi tbttt he.wi^ a man of most extensive learning, 
particularly in the Greek language^ Bh last performatice 
was a translation of Denon's Travels in Egypt, illustrated 
Ivith notes. He died May 24, ISO:^, in the tifty-fiM year 
of his age. A protix account of Kis studies and his pliilo« 
flophy appeared soon after in the foreign journals, from 
which we have abridged the present article. His works 
have never been much known in this country, and were not 
all very favourably received in Lis own*" 

TILENUS (Daniel), a learned protestant divine of the 
Erench church, was born at Goldberg in Silesia, Feb. 4,1563. 
He came into France about 1690, and was naturalized by 
Henry IV. He at first distingahhed himself as an opponent 
cFtlietenetsofAroiinius, but afterwards changed his opiniojt, 
and enlisted on the side of the remonstrants. His principal 
controversy was with Feter Du Moulin, which was carried on 
with so much warmth, that those who were frifinda to the 
peace of the church, and admired both writers for their 
respective excellencies, interposed to reconcile them, or 
put a stop to the dispute. James I. of England, among 
others, wrote a letter in 1614 to the jiynod of Tonueins on 
this subject, which with the answer and proceedings of that 
assembly, may be seen in QuickCs Synodicon,** voh I. 
Tilenus had, before this, been appointed by the mareschal 
de Bouillon, to be professor at the college of Sedan, which 
de Bouillon had founded, but about 1C 19, or 1620, Tile- 
DUs was obliged to resign in consequence of persisting in bis 
peculiar sentiments, and came to l^aris, where be lived on hii 
property. He afterwards had a personal controversy at a 
country house near Orleans, with John Cameron, divinity 
professor at Saumur, concerning the subject of grace and 
nee will. This lasted five days, and an account of it was 
published, .under the title of Collatio inter Titenum & 
Cameronem, (See Cameron)* Some time after, 

Tilenus addressed a letter to the Scotch nation, disapprov¬ 
ing of the presbyteriari, and commending the episcopal form 
of the reCortned church, as established in England. This 
pleased king James so much, who bated presbyter! an ism, 
that be invited the author to England, where he received 
him very graciously, and offered him a pension. Tile- 
nut accepted the offer, and only begged leave to retura 
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to France to settle hia affairs 5 but his chaifacter becoming 
by some meatia obnoxious in this countryi he was dis- 
CQuraged from returning, and. died at Paris, Aug. 1 ^ I633« 
His latter days were spent in defending the Armintan 
nets against the reformed church of France, and be wrote 
several books, the titLes of which may now be dispensed 
with, but may be found in our authorities. ^ 

TILLEMANS {PETftft), a landscape-painter, who has 
left works that sustain their character even in capital coU- 
lections, was born at Antwerp about 16S4, and made him* 
self ft painter, though he studied under very indifferent 
masters* In 170$, he was brought to England, with his 
brother-in-law, Casteels, by one Turner, a dealer in pic-' 
tures, and was employed by him in copying Bourgogtion 
and other masters, in which he succeeded admirably, par¬ 
ticularly Timiers, of whom he preserved al^ the freedom 
and spirit. He generally painted landscapes with small 
figures, sea-ports and views, but when he came to be 
known, he was patronized by several men of quality, and 
drew views of their scats, huntings, races, and horses in 
perfection. In this way he was much employed, both in 
the west and north of England, and 'in Wales, and drew 
many prospects for Bridges’s History of Northamptonshire. 
The duke of Devonshire, in whose collection is a fine view 
of Chatsworth by Tillemans, and lord Byron, were his chief 
patrons* He instructed the latter in hb art, who did 
great- credit to his master. Aftet labouring many years 
under an asthma, for which he chiefly resided at Uich- 
mond, he died at Norton in ShfFolk, Dec. 5, 1734, and was 
buried in the church of Stow-Langtoft. * 

^TILLEMONT (Lewis I^ebastuk Le Nain Df], whom 
L'Avo«eat pronoances one of the most judicious and accu¬ 
rate critics and historians that France has produced, was 
bbrn at Paris Nov. 30, 1637. His father, John Le Nain, 
was master of the requests. About the age of ten, he was 
sent tO'the famous seminary of the Fort Royal, where his 
attention to ioBtruction, and his proficiency, were very ex- 
traordinaryi and where he^ very early became fond of th« 
study of history*. This partiality seems to bar* beea 
first- excited by a perusal of Baronins, and while thus em¬ 
ployed he was perpetually putting questions, to his master 

' fijittOTT of the Syiuidicwi,—Pitt* 
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I^icole, wbo at first gave him such as came in his 

heaO at the moment, but soon foun<^ that his pupil was not 
so easily satisfied; and Nicole, although by no means ig^ 
noraut of history, used to dread hU approach, lest he might 
ask questions for which he was not fully prepared. At the 
age of eighteen I'illemont began to read the fathers, the 
fives of the apostles, and their siiticessors in the primitive 
church, and drew up for himself an*account of early eccle- 
sia^ftical history, in,the manner of Usher^s Annals, a book 
he much admired, and formed his own somewhat on the 
same plan. In the mean time he was iucressfully in¬ 
structed in other branches; but it wa£ a considerable tim* 
before he made choice of a profession. In this be was at 
last induehced by M* Choart de Buzanval, bishop of 
Brauvats, who determined bitn in favour of the church, 
and gave hiit^, the lonsure. About 1G^3, he went to re¬ 
side with iM. Rermant, a canon of the cathedral of Beau¬ 
vais, and remained there dve or six years. He then re¬ 
turned to Paris, and lodged with M. Thomas de Fosse, an 
old school'fellow, for about two years; but although in all 
these situations he was constantly employed in study, and 
bad the quiet erjioyment of his time, he removed to the 
country, and, after receiving the other orders of his 
church, and being ordained priest in 1676, he settled at 
Tillemont, whence he took his name, about a league from 
Paris. About this time he was employed, along with bis 
friend M, de Sacy, on d life of St. Louis, and two years 
after he travelled in Flanders and Holland, After hU re¬ 
turn, he continued bis studies, and, in t$90, began to 
publish his “ History of the Eftiperors/* which was very 
favourably received, and made the public more anxious to 
see his history of the church, on which it was well known 
he had been for some time employed; His History of 
the Emperors^* was, in fact, a part of his ecclesiastical 
history; but when he printed a volume, as a specimen, it 
fell into the hands of a licenser of the press, who made so 
many petty objections, that M. Tilletnont determined to 
tupprea* the work mtber than submit to the proposed al- 
^terations and omissions, as none of the objections were in 
any way contrary to the received doctrines of the church, 
lie then, by the advice of his friends, published the his¬ 
tory of the empernrs separately; and there being no oc¬ 
casion in this case for a theological licenser, he published 
Tol. 1. in 16^0, 4to; and completed the work in Bve lols. 
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in 1701, ivbich had abundant success 1 was reprinted at 
Brusseb, and translated into English, This was followed by 
his ecclesiastical history, ** Memoires pour servlr a mistotre 
ecclesiastique des six premiers siecI&c. &c. com¬ 

pleted in sixteen voluroes, quarto. Extreme accuracy of 
facts and dates constitute the great merit of this work, and 
the want of a more methodical arrangement, and of a bet¬ 
ter style, its chief objections, Dupin wishes he had reduced 
his work to the form of annals, in imitation of Baroivlus; and 
this opinion having beeTi conveyed to M, Tiltemont, be 
vaid be could not think of going over the materials anew^ 
but was very wiiiing to give his ntannscripts to any person 
who would take the trouble to put them in the form of an¬ 
nals, No such person offering his services, M, Tillemont 
proceeded in his own way, in which he met afterwards 
with very little opposition, except a short controversy, of 
no great importance, with father Lamy. 

Tillemont was intimate with M, Hermant, doctor of tlic 
^orbonne, Baillet, Nicole, and ^many other learned men, 
who frequently consulted him. To a complete knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history, he joined an exemplary humility, 
and regularity of conduct. His humility, indeed, was so 
great, that Bossuet, seeing one of his letters to father 
Lamy, besought him, not to be always upon his knees 
before his adversary, but raise himself now and then up/* 
He was solicited to push himself in the church, and his 
friend the bishop of Beauvais wished to have him for his 
{successor; but Tillemont, regardless of dignities^ wished 
for nothing but retirement, and there his perpetual watch->' 
ingi and austerities brought him into a state of languor, 
which terminated in a disease, of which he died, January 
10, 169S, aged iixty-one* He was interred at Fort-royal 
agreeably to his desire, but when that abbey was destroyed 
in 1711, hU remains were removed to St. Andr4 des Arcs, 
his parish church« 

M« Tronchat, canon of Laval, published TlltemonFs life 
ill 171], l2fno* At the end of this, are “ pious reflections, 
and instructive Letters,” by M. de Tilletnont, from which 
we learn that he warn a zealous devotee of the church of 
Rome. The ** Life of St. Louis,” by M. de la Chaise, was 
compiled fThm bU Memoirs;” and many writers of the 
lives of the iathen found tbeir best materials in that same 
work. He left in MS. a Memoir concerning William de 
Saints Amour, and the disputes between the Doaueicans 

a a 2 
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and the university; a life of Isabella, sister of St Louis; 
reiuarks on tJte breviaries of Miuis and Paris; a legend for 
the breviary of Evreux, and the hUtory of the Sicilian 
kings of tbo house of Anjou. 

His broihfr Peteh LB Nain de Tjllemokt was born 
IVtarcii 25, 164^0, at Fans* Having chosen the ecctcsias-* 
tical ^rofassKui, he entered at St* Victor at Paris, but re¬ 
tired to la Trappe in 1664, being etianioured of the auste¬ 
rities of that order, and wait a long time sub-prior* He 
died there in aged seventy-three. His works are, 

^ Essai de I* Histoire de Tordre de Citeaux,’’ ^ vols. J 3tna; 

HotueJies sur Jereniie/’ 2 vok. $vo; a French translation 
of Si Dorutheus, a father of the Greek church, $vo; The 
Life of M* de liauce, abbot and reformer of la Trappe,’’ 
3 volii* 12tno* This life was revised by the celebrated M. 
Bv^snet, but not published as le Natn wrote it; same sati¬ 
rical scrukes being tnsened, of ivhjcb the author was inca¬ 
pable. ** Helatimi de la vie ct dc la luort da plusieors 
Kel^gieux de la I rappe/* 6 vols. 12mo; “ Elevations a 
Di*. Jj pour se preparer a la Mart two small tracts, tine 
entitlt^d, ** T^tatdu nionde apr^s le Jugement dernier;^^ 
the other, Sur le Scan dale qui put arrtver^m^ine dans le 
Monast, le mieux regies,'* fltc. These works, says L*Avo- 
cat, contain a spirit of true piety, but little criticism, and 
their style is too dilTusei The author’s life has been writ¬ 
ten by M, Darn audio, in 13mo. ^ 

TlhLuTSON (John),' archbishop of Canterbury, wai 
descended of a family anciently of the name of Tihton, of 
Tilston in Cheshire, and born at Sowerby in Yorkshire, 
in Oct. 1630. His fathor, Mr. Robert Tillotson, wasacon- 
siderable clothier there, a man of good understanding, and 
ujicoiumon knowledge of the Scriptures; but so jealously 
atticbed to ibe system of Calvin, as not to be moderated 
by the reasoLiings of his sou, whom be lived to see dean of 
Canterbury. He gave his son, however, a liberal educa¬ 
tion, wiio, after passing through a school, was sent in 1647 
to Cambridge, being then seventeen; and admitted a peii- 
tioner of Oare-ball. He took his bacbelur of arts degree 
in 1650, and his master’s in 1654, having been chosen 
fellow of his college in 1651, 

His hr^t educatiop and impressLous were among Puritans; 
from whose priudples he.gradually seceded, and is said to 

1 Ch^ukpie lit art. Ptrrault^ Lfi Hcanmci UJuilrM.—L’Aracitt 
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)mve felt a repugnance to read the works usually ptit 
into the hands of youth. Mr, Chilling worth’s worlds are 
said to have first given his mind a new bias, and directed 
mm to a new metUoJ of study, and about the same liuie he 
entered into friendship with some f^veat men, whirh con¬ 
tributed not a little to give Jkicn new views of theological 
matters* Cnmbridge then could boast of the celebrated 
names of Df Cudworth^ master of CUrist’s-colleoe; Dr* 
Mure, and Dr* Rust, afterwards bishop of Dromore in 
Irehnid, hdlows of the same; Dr, Whichcot, provost of 
King's; Dr. Worthingtan, piaster of Jeaus; and Mr. John 
Smith, author of the Select Discourses/' fellow of 
Queen’s. Tillotson enjoyed also a close and imimate 
friendship with Dr, Wilkins, afterwards bishop of Chester ; 
he adopted all the best studies of this great man, hut so as 
to perlcct every one of them; for, though Wilkins had 
more general knowledge, yet Tlltotson was the greater 
divincn 

In 1^56, Tiltotson left his college, and went upon invi¬ 
tation to Kdmiind Pridcaux, esq, of Ford-abbt^y in Uevon* 
shtre, to be tutor to his son. Prideaux had hei n commis¬ 
sioner of the great >ieal undiT the long parliament, and was 
then atturney-general to the protector Crom^vell- How 
long lie coutitiued in this station does not appear; but he 
was in London at the time of Cromwell’s death, Sept, 3, 
165^ ; and was present about a week after at a very re- 
rnarkable scene iiL Whitehall palace, which we have already 
related from Burnet in our account of Dr. Owen. The 
time of his going into orders, and by whom he was or¬ 
dained, are particulars not known, Some have supposed^ 
tlut he was curate to Dr. Wilkins at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
before the restoration ; but Wilkins was not admitted to 
that vicfiragc till 1662. The first aermou of his that ap¬ 
peared in print was in Sept, 166 L * it was preached at the 
moruiiig exercise at Cripplegate* on “ Matth. vii, 12,” and 
published among a coHectiuti with that title, but not afl- 
mitted among his works till the edition of 17^2. At the 
time of preaching this sermon he was still among the Pres¬ 
byterians, whose commissioners he attended, tboughips an 
auditor only, at the conference held at the Savoy for the 
review of the Liturgy, in July 1661 ;«but he immediately 
aubmiteed to the act of iinirormitj\ which commenced on 
Su Bartholomew's-day the year following. Upon thus 
becoming a pre4cher in llic church, lie was very little di<- 
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posed to follow the patterns theA set him, or indeed of 
farmer times; and therefare formed one to himself, which 
was lotig^ esteemed as a mod eh He certainly began his 
course of divinity with the true foundation of it, an exact 
study of the fi^criptures, on which he spent four or five 
years. He then applied himself to the reading of al] the 
ancient philosophers atid writers upon ethics, and among 
the fathers cbieBy Bu Basil and St* Chrysostom, with £pis- 
copius among the moderns, whom he made the pattern 
both of his principles and eloquence. With these pre¬ 
parations, he set himself to compose the greatest variety of 
sermons that any divine had yet undertaken* 

His first office in the church was the curscy of Cheshnnt 
in Hertfordshire, in 1661 and 1662 ; where belt said, by 
bii mild and gentle behaviouri which w^at natural to him, 
and persuasive eloquence, to have prevailed with an old 
Oliverian soldier, who preached among the Anabaptists 
there in a red coat, and was much followed, to desist from 
that, and hetake himself to some other employment. The 
short distance of Cheshunt from London allawing him often 
to visit his friends there, be was frequently invited into 
their pulpits* Accordingly we find that his sermon on 
Kccles. xiL 1. ** Upon the advainages of an early piety,*’ 
was preached at St, Lawrence Jewry in 1662; Dec. the 
t6th of which year, he was elected minister of the aUjoLning 
]>arish of St. Mary Alderman bury, upon the deprivation of 
Mr. Kdmnnd Calamy, He declined this,, but did not con-^ 
ttnue long without the offer of another benehce, which he 
accepted, being presented, in June 1663, to the rectory 
of Keddhigton ui Suffolk. His residence there, however, 
was but short, being called to London by the society of 
Ltncolii’s-Inn, who chose him their preacher the 26th fol¬ 
lowing: his election was owing to his beii^ accidentally 
heard at St. Lawrence Jewry, by Mr* Atkyns, one of the 
benchers of that Inn, and afterwards lord chief baron of 
tldl Exchequer. He determined to live among them, and 
therefore immediately resigned his living in Bu^Tolk; but 
his preaching was so little relished there at first, that he 
for sc]#ne time entertained thoughts of leaving them. They 
Tuaintained, that “ since Mr* Tillotson came, Jesus Christ 
had not been preached among them.*’ To this accusation, 
he! seems to allude in his sermon against evl Us peaking, 
preached near thirty years after; towards the clbse of 
which he says: ** I foresee what will be laid, because I 
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have heard it ao often said in the like case, that there ia 
not one vvord of Jesus CurUt in all tliis; no more is there 
in the text: and yet I hope that. Jesus Christ is truly 
preached, when his wilt and ia^vs^ and the duties enjoined by 
the Christian religion, are InculcaLeiJ upon usj* 

The year after, 1664, be was chosen Tuesd-iy lecturer at 
St, Lawrence Jewry : and being iv^w seitleil in town,, and 
having established the character of an excellent preacher, 
he-contributed his share lu oppose the two grownig evils 
of Charles the i^econd’s reign, atheism and popery. He 
preached a sermon hef^Te die lord mayor and court of alder^ 
men at St. PanL*:$, in 1663, On the wisdom of Wing re* 
ligious;*' which wai; published in 1664, much enlarged, 
and has been allowed to he one of the most elegant, per¬ 
spicuous, and convincing defences of religion, in our own 
or any other language^ In 1664, John Sargcant (see SAIt- 
OEANT], who had deserted from tiie church uf England to 
that of Etome, published a book, called Sore footing in 
Christi^iiiiy; or, Kaiional Discourses on the rule of Faith/’ 
This being highly praised by the abettors of pijperj", Til- 
lotson answered it, in a piece entitled he rule of Faith,’’ 
which was prinietl in 1666, and inscribed to Ur. Stilling- 
fleet, with whom he was intimately acqnaintcib Sargeant 
replied to this, and also in another piece attacked a passage 
iu Tillotson’s sermon *4Jij the Wisdom of being 
which i^ermon, as well as his Rule of Faith,’’ Tillotson 
defended in the preface to the hm volume of bis sermpns, 
printed in 1671, 3vo. 

The same year, 1666, he took a doctor of divinity’s de¬ 
gree; and in 1663 preached the sermon at the consecration 
of WHkins to the bisbopne of Chester. He was related to 
Wilkins, by having, Feb. 23, 1664, married bis daughter- 
in-la^v, Elizabeth French, who was niece to Oliver Crom- 
iveili for she wls the daughter of Dr, Peter French, canon 
of Christ church in Oxford, by Llobina, f^ister to Cromwell, 
which Robiiia was re*married, about 1656, to Dr. Wilkinf, 
then warden of Wad ham college. In 1670, he was ntad« 
a prebendary of Canterbury.; and, in 1672, advanced to 
the deanery of chat church; be had some time before l;ieen 
preferred to a prebend in the church of St. Paul, He had 
now been some years chaplain to rhe king, who U yet sup¬ 
posed, by Burnet and others, to have had no kiudtiess foe 
him ; his zeal against popery was too great for him to be 
much of ft favourite at court. When a declaratiou for 
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liberty of conscience wab publiBbed in 1672, with & view to 
indulge the pa^pUts, the biBhopa were alarmed, and directed 
tbeif ctergy to preach against popery; tbe king complained 
to arHibishop Sheldon of this, as done on purpose to in- 
dame the people, and alienate them from himself and hi* 
government; on which that prelate called together some of 
the clergy, to consider what he should say to his majesty, 
if he pres^^ed him any farther on that head. Dr. Tillotson 
suggested this answer} that, “since liis majesty professed 
the protestant religion, it would be a thing without prece* 
dent, that he should forbid his clergy to preach in defence 
of it/’ In the mean time, be observed great moderation 
towards the protestant dissenters, and, early in 156S, had 
joined in a treaty for a com prehension of such as could be 
brought into the communion of the church; but tbU at¬ 
tempt proved abortive, as did another made in 1674. In 
167 5', lie pahlished “ The Principles of Natural Religion, 
by bishop Wilkins,” who had died at his house in 1672, 
atid committed all liis papers to him, to dispose of as lie 
pleased. The first twelve chapters only liaviug been tran¬ 
scribed by Wilkins for the press, he fimshed the remainder 
out of the bishop’s papers, and wrote a preface. In 1630, 
be published l‘iie Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, by 
Dr. Barrow,” who dying in 1677, left all his manuscripts to 
the care of Dr. Tillotsou. He had the year before converted 
Charles earl of Shrewsbury, afterwards created a duke by 
king William, to whom he was secretary of state, from 
popery to the protestant reltgiou. 

On the 2d of April, 1680, he preached before the king 
lit Whitehall, a sermon on Josh, ilx'iv, 15, which was sqou 
after published by his majesty'’^ special command, under 
the title of ^*The Protestant Religion vindicated from the 
charge of singularity and novelty/’ But this discourse 
happened to contain some incidental assertons, which of¬ 
fended all parties, particularly the following passage : ** I 
cannot think, till I be batter informed, wUjcb I am always 
ready to be, that any^pretance of conscience warrants any 
man, that is not extraordinarily coEnmUsioned, as the apos¬ 
tle* and first publishers of the Gospel were, and cannot 
'justify that commission by miracles as they did, to affront 
the established religion of a natioii, though it be false ; and 
openly to draw men off from the profession of it, in con¬ 
tempt of the magistrate and the law. All that person^ of a 
different religion can in such a case reasonably pretend 
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IS to enjoy tUe private liberty and exercise of their own 
conscience and religion ; for which they ought to be very 
thankful, and to forbear the open tnakhig of proselytes to 
their own religion, though they be never so sure that they 
are in the right, till they iiave either an extraordinary com* 
mission from God to that purpose, or the providei^ce of 
God makes way for it by the permission of the magistrate/* 
Dr.HickeSj who wrote a virulent libel against Tillotson after 
hts deatii, styles this downright Hobbisim ^ and tells us, 
that a witty lord, standing at the king's elbow when it wa* 
delivered, said, ** Sir, do vou hear Mr, Hobbes in tire pul¬ 
pit V' Dr, Calamy*s account is, that the king luving slept 
the most part of tlie trme while the sermon was delivered, 
a certain nobleman stepped up to him, as soon as it waa 
over, und said, ** Jt is pity your majesty slept, for we have 
hutl the rarest piece of Hobbistn th'it ever you heard in 
your life.” To which the king answered, Odds fish, he 
shall print it then and imiuetbately gave orders to that 
purpose. Some animadversions were made upon it, and 
printed ; but it does not appear that the dean took any 
further notice, except only to apologize privately among 
his friends, for having advanced Jin assertion which he saw 
could not be maintained^ He excused himself by the hurry 
he was iu, being called unexpectedly, and out of turn, to 
preach. It is indeed surprising that a man of U'illotson’a 
good sense should be hurried, by his zeal against popery, 
to advance against the papists what equally struck at our 
first reformers. 

In 16H2, the dean gave the public, from the manuscrlptt 
pf bishop Wilkins, a volume in Svo, of fifteen sermons; 
which he introduced with a preface, in defence of that pre* 
late’s character, against the redactions east upon it in the 

Hisloria & aiitiquitates uiiiversitatis Oxon’iensis/* This 
was printed in* 1674, under the inspection of bishop Fell; 
who is supposed to have made the alterations and additions, 
which are seep in that edition of Anthony Wood's workp 
The task preparing ** Dn Barrow's Sermons" for the 
press, which had employed the dean for several years, and 
cost liini as much pains as would have produced many more 
of his own,, was now finished; and the edition publishdd at 
London in t6S3, folio. The laborlnus o6Qce of aii editor 
of, such voluminops writings as those of Barrow, under* 
takeit by one wfio had many years before appeared to so 
much advantage as an original writer, was as clear an evi* 
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dence of mocleaty, it was of sincere friendship, in Dr. 
TilloUon. The ctis<:overy of the Itje-house plot the same 
year opened a melancholy scene, in which iie had u large 
tthare ot distress, on account of his friendship for lord HuS'- 
seL He and Dr, Burnet were sent for by tliat lord, and 
both attended him till Ins death : and it is remarkable, that 
they both urged^ him to disown the principle of resisting 
the powers above, for which they were severely censured, 
ami doubtless afterwards felt reason to censure themselves. 
He published a discourse against transubstikiiiiation," in 
tlie latter end of king Charles's reign, and another against 
** purgatory” in the beginivlng of king James’s^ T he for- 
aier debate upon that doettine gave occasion to several 
tracts on both sides of the question, published daring the 
controversy with the papists, wldch subsisted through king 
James's reign ; and which produced so many pieces, that 
the vast collection, in three volumes, folio, published miuiy 
years ago, under the direction of Gibson^ bishop of Lon¬ 
don, is only a part of those written by protesiants. 

During the dvbatc in parliament concerning the settle¬ 
ment of the crown on king Wiiiiam for life, the dean was 
consulted upon that point by the princess Anne of Den¬ 
mark; who was pressed by the Jacobites to form an opposi* 
tion ; and who, till lady Russci and Dr. Tillotsoii had dis^ 
coursed with her, had refused to give her consent to it, ai 
prejudicial to her own right. He was afterwards admitted 
into an high degree of confidence with king William and 
queeik Mary; and tbeir majesties hud the greatest reason to 
conhde in him, for he was a true friend to their establish¬ 
ment on the throne of England. Tlic vacancies of some 
bishoprics soon turned the thoughts of his majesty and his 
ministers upon the dean; hut a bishopric was so far from 
being agreeable to him, that he used all possible solicita¬ 
tions to avoid it. He had been appointed clerk of the closet 
to the king, the 27 tb of March, 1689; in-August he was 
appointed by the chapter of hU cathedral, to exercise the 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction of the province of Canterbury, 
devolved to btmself and that body, on the Istof tbat month, 
by the suspension of Saiicroft, for refusing the new oaths ; 
ant^tbe king soon fixed upon him to succeed him. Tillot- 
aon^s desires and ambition had never extended further than 
to the exchange of his deanery of Can|erbury for that of 
St. Paul's, which was granted him in September, upon tb^ 
promotion of Stiilingbeet to the bishopric of Worcester; ^ 
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but, at the very time that he khsed the ktng'i hand for this, 
Ilia majesty named the archbishopric to hrm* There 1 % a 
letter of hts to lady Linaseij dated April 19, 16^9, u^hich 
she^» how he stood affected to this proposal, and also clean 
bishop Burnet from many a grievous censure, as if he him-i 
setr had bad a view to the archbishopric. After acquainting^ 
her ladyship with the disposal of several church prefer¬ 
ments, he proceeds: but now begins my trouble. After 
1 had kis'ted the kin^/aiiaud for the deanery of St. PauTs, I 
gave his majesty my most iiumble thanks, and told birn, 
that now he had set tne at ease for the remainder of my life* 
he replied, No such matter, 1 assure you, and spoke plain]j 
about a great place, which I dread to think of; and said, it 
was necessary for his service, and he must chtirge it upon 
my conscience. Justus be had said this, he was called to 
supper, and 1 had only Hmc to say, that when hia majestj 
was at leisure, 1 did believe 1 could satisfy him, that it^would 
be most for his service that I should continue in the station 
in which be had riuw placed me. This hath brought me into 
areal dilKcuhy ; for, on the one hand, it is hard to decline 
his majesty's commands much harder yet to stand out 
agaioiit HQ much gnodness as hi?! majesty is pleased to use 
towards me: on the other, I can neillier bring tny incUnaw 
lion nor my judgment 10 it. This I owe to the bishop of 
^Salisbury, one of the be:kL and worst friends 1 know; best 
for his singular good opinion of me, and the worst fordirect^ 
ing the king to this method, which 1 know he did; as if 
hU hardship and 1 had concerted the matter, how to finish 
this foolish piece of dissimulation, in running away from a 
bishopric to catch an archhishopi'ic. This hne device hath 
thrown me so far into the briars, that, without his majesty's 
great goodness, 1 shall never get off without a scratched 
face. And now I will tell your ladyship the bottom of my 
heart, 1 have of a long time* I thank God for it, devoted 
myself to the public service, without any regar<lfoT myself^ 
and to that cud have done the best 1 could, m the best 
manner 1 was able; of late God hath been pleased, by very 
severe ways, but in great goodness to me, to wean me per¬ 
fectly from the love of this world/’ (be alludes here, not 
only to the death of bis friend lord Russel, but to the LosAf 
two daughters, which were all his children;) ** so that 
worldly greatness is jtow not only undesirable, but distaste¬ 
ful to me. And I do verily believe, that 1 shall he able to 
<to as much or more good in my preieut stitionf than in s 
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higher, and shall not have ono jot less interest or- influence 
upon any others to any good purpose: for the people na¬ 
turally love a man tliat will lake great pains and iitile pre'* 
frrmeiiL Bnt^ on the other hand, it‘ I could Jorce my in- 
ciiojition to tiike this great phice, I foresee ihat I should 
sink under it, grow melancholy and gooil lor uoihiitg, andj 
al ter a little while, die as a tool dies.*’ 

A man of Dr, Tillotsutrs disposition and temper, which 
was mild, gentle, and hnmaiie, hatl certainly the greatest 
reason to dread the archbishopric ; since whoever should 
succeed Sancroft most be exposed to Mie attticks of ihe 
Noiijurors, Accordingly, be made all the struggle, and all 
tlie opposition to it, which a subject could make against his 
king ; and, when all would not do, he accepted it with the 
gicatc'it reluctance. Of this we have the following ac¬ 
count, in anotlier Idler to lady Russel, dated October the 
1690; for there was e^ or a strict ininnucy and cor- 
res])ondence between this lady and Dr. Tillotson, aiter the 
death of lord Russel, and there passed several loners be¬ 
tween tliem upon this occasion, 1 waited upon ihekin^ 
at Kensington, and lie took me into his closet, where I tuUl 
him, that 1 could not but have a deep sense ol hb majesty’s 
great grace and favour to lue, not only to ii/ier me the best 
tiling he had to give, but to press it so earnestly upon me. 
J s^iicl, I would not ]>resume to argue the matter any further, 
but I hoped he would give me leave to be Ktill bis bumble 
and earnest petitioner to spare me in that thing. He an-- 
swi'ind, he would do so if he could, but he knew not what 
to di> if 1 refused him. Upon that I told him, that 1 ten¬ 
dered my life to him,' and did humbly devote it to be dis- 
po:3cd of as he thought tit: be was graciously pleased to 
sny, it the best news had come to hiifl this great while* 
1 did not kneel down to kiss his hand, for, without that, 1 
doubt J am too sure of it, bin requested of him, that be 
would defer tiic declaration of it, and let it he a secret for 
some time. He said, he thought it might not be amiss to 
defer it till the parliament was up. i begged further of 
him, that he would not make me a wedge to drive out the 
present archbishop; that some time before 1 was nomi- 
Bited, hi» majesty would be pleafed to declare in council, 
that, since his lenity had not had any better effect, he would 
wait no more, but would dispose of tl^Hr places. This 1 
told him 1 humbly desired, that 1 might not be thought to 
do eny thing harsh, or which might reflect upon me; for 
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now that his majesty had thought ht to advance me to this 
station, my rejJiitation was become hh interest. He Mind 
he wan sensible of it, and thought it reasonable to do aa t 
desired. I craved leave of him to mention one ihiug tnore^ 
whicli in justice to uiy feimily, especially my wile, 1 ought 
to do, that 1 should be more than undone by the great and 
necesf^ry charge of coming into this place, and must there¬ 
fore be an humble peutioner to his majesty, that, if it should 
please God to take ine out of-the world, that 1 musi un- 
avoi-iably leave my wife a beggar, he would not suffer her to 
be so ; and that lie would graciousiy be pleased to consider, 
that the widow of an archbishop of Canterbury, which would 
now an odd Bgme in tCngland, cookl not decently be 
supported by so hitle as \^nulii have contented her very 
well iff had died a di^'au. To this he. gave a very gracious 
answer, 1 promise you to take care ofber.”—HU ronnivh to 
the king, that the widuw of an arclibishop would now be 
an odd huure in Englaui;!,^* was founded upon thUfact, that 
only two, who had filled the see of Canterbury, had hitherto 
been married, Cranuierand Parker^ 

The kiugS noniination of him to the archbishopric wa« 
agreed between thf-tu, as it appears, to be post[»oaed idL 
after the breaking up of the session of parjiaLtient, which 
was prorogued the 5tit of January ; and then it w^a 
thought proper to dv.ier it stdl longer, till the king should 
return fntm Uoiland, whither he was then going. Hear* 
rived at Whitehall the 13th ol April, and noiuinated TiU 
Jotsuii to the council on the 23d, who was consecrated the 
31st of May, being VVhhsunday, in Bow-clmrch, by Mow's, 
bishop of Wiuciii.:ster, Lloyd, bishopt>f St. Asaph, Burnet, 
bishop of Sarutn, Stilliugfieet, bishop of Worcester, Iron* 
iide, bibhop of Bristol, and Hough, bishop of C^ford, in 
the presence of the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Car- 
martijeii, lord-president of the council, the e^rl uf Devon¬ 
shire^ die earl of Dorset, the earl of Macclesfield, the 
earl of Faucotiberg, and other persons of rank ; and 
four days after bis consecration was sworn of die privy- 
councih His prouiotion was attended wirb the usual com** 
pliments of congratulaiton, out of respect either to him- 
self or bis station, which, however, were soon followed 
a very apposite treatment from the nunjuriiig party ; the 
greatest part of whom, from the moment of liis acceptance 
of the arcbbisbopric, pursued him with an uoreletiting 
iigei which lasted during bis iife| and wu by ito meaoa 
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appeased after his death. Before bis consecmioti, the 
learned Mr. Dud well ^ who was afterwards deprived of Cam* 
den's historical lecture at Oxford, wrote him a letter, dated 
the 12th of May, to dissuade him from beitig, says he^ the 
aggressor in the new-designed schism, in erecting another 
ahaf against the hitherto acknowledged altar of your dc* 
prived fathers and brethren, [f ihcir ptuces be not vacant, 
the new consecration must, by the nature of the spiritual 
monarchy, he null and invalid, and schisunaticaL*’ Thisi 
letter of Mr. Dodwcll was written with much greater mild¬ 
ness and nioderatioi) than another which was sent to ther 
archbUhop's lady for him, and a copy of it to the countess 
of Derby, for tlie queen i and printed soon after. It called 
upon him to reconcile his acting since the Revolution with 
the principles either of natural or revealed religion, or with 
those of his own letter to lord Russel, which was reprinted 
upon thU occasion. The writer of it is said, by Dr. Hickes, 
to be a person of great candour and judgtnent, and once a 
great admirer of tiie archbislrop, though he became so much 
prejudiced against him as to declare after his death to Dr. 
Hickes, that he thought him atheist, us mtich as u 

man could be, though the gravest certainly," ijaid he, “ thul 
ever was." But these and other libels were so far from 
exasperating the archbishop against those who were con¬ 
cerned in dispersing them, that when some were seized on 
that account, he used all his interest w ith tlie government 
to screen them from punishment. 

After he had been settled about a year in hts see, he 
found himself conhrmed in the notion he had always enter¬ 
tained, that the circiAnstances attending grandeur make it 
Hot near so eligible, with regard to Uie possessor's own 
€a^e and i^pplnt^ss, as persons at a distance from it are apt 
Co imagine. To this purpose he entered reHections in 
ahon-haud in his common-place book, under the title of 
** Some scattered thoughts of my own upon several subjeett 
and occasions, begun this I5th of March, to be 

transcribed aud bis remarks concerning a public and 
splendid way of living, compared with a private and retired 
life, deserve to be inserted, as they did not result from 
spleen and disappointment, but from the experience of one 
wbo at ihe time actually possessed the highest hononrs of 
his country, iu his own profession. One would be apt 
to wonder," says he, that Nebemiah should reckon » 
huge bill of fare, and a vast number of promiscuont guests^ 
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amovig his virtues and good deeds, for which he desires 
Gud to remember him; but, upon better consideration^ 
besides the bounty, and someiitnes charity of a great table, 
provided there be nothing of vanity or ostentation in it, 
there may be exercised two very considerable virtues; one 
in temperance, and the other self-denial, in a man’s being 
contented, for the sake of the public, to deny himself jo 
much, as to sit down every day to a feast, and to eat con¬ 
tinually in a crowd, and almost never to be alone, espe- 
CJiftlly when, as it often happens, a great part of the com-» 
patiy thaf a man must have is the company that a man would 
not have, I doubt it will prove hut a melancholy businest 
when a man comes to die, to have made a great noise and 
bustle in the world, and to have been known far and near, 
but all this while to have been hid and concealed from him* 
self, ft is a very odd and fintasiical sort of life, for a man. 
to be continually from borne, and most of all a stranger at 
bis own house. It is surely an uneasy thing to sit always 
in a frame, and to be perpetually upon a man’s guard, not 
to be able to speak a careless word, or to use a negltgent 
posture, without; oh GO rvauon and censure. Men are apt to 
think that they who are in the highest places, and have the 
most ]>ower, have most liberty to say and do what they 
please; but it h otherwise, for they have the lease 

liberty, because they-are must observed. It is not mind 
own observation: a much wiser man, I mean Tully, says, 
* In maximSiqu^ue fortune minitnum licere;’ that is,they 
that are in the highest and greatest condition havey of all 
others, the least liberty/’ All these, and many more, are 
the evils which attend on greatnes/; and the envy that 
pursues it it generally the result of ignorance and vanity^ 
Dr, Til lots on,'from h is first advancement to (be archi* 
episcopal see, had begun to form several designs for the 
good of the church and religion in generate ^nd in these 
he was encouraged by their majesties. With this view he 
joined with the queen in engaging the bishop of Salisbury 
to draw up his “ Discourse of the Pastoral Care,” in order 
to prepare the way for perfecting some parts of our eccle¬ 
siastical constitution. This was bishop Bumet^s favourite 
tract, and it was published itt 1692. In the few momeuti 
of his leisure, Tillotson revised Ua own sertnonn; and, in 
1693, published four of them, concerning the divinity and 
incaniation of our blessed Saviour. His chief design in 
this WAS to retnove the imputatioa of SoeiaiAnUaii wbioli 
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hud Idu]^ been^ and vras tlieti more than ev«r, 6xed upon 
him by ihose vvho did not love bis principles^ and thought 
that hh detending rehgion upon what were called rational 
groundft^ aud his holding friendship and correspondence 
with Locke, Liiuhorch, Le Clerc, and others who did the 
came» were circuinstances liable to suspicion. Of this he 
indirectly coiuplains in one of his sermons; ** i know not 
how it comes to pass, but so it is, that every one that offers 
to give a reasonable account of hU faith, and to establish 
religtan upon rational principles, is presently branded for 
fi Sucinian ^ of which we have a sad instance^ in that 
incomparable person, Mr. Chillingworth, the glory of this 
age and nation, who for no ocher cause that 1 kitoiv of, but 
his worthy and suaceasfui attempts to make Christian re* 
Irgion reasonable, and to discover those firm and solid foun¬ 
dations upon which our faith is built, hath been requited 
with this black and odious character. But if this be So- 
ciniduism, for a man to inquire into the grounds and rea^ 
sons of the Christian religion, and to endeavour to gt^e a 
tatisfactorj account why ho believes it, 1 know no way but 
that fill considerate inquisitive men, that are above fancy 
and enthusiasm, must be citiier Socinians or Atheists. 

The good of the church, and the reformation of all 
abuses amung the clergy, were the constant object of the 
ar^hbishop^s thoughts, and, aiuong other resolutions and 
projects for this purpose, one was, to oblige the clergy to 
a more strict residence upon their cures: but there was 
^ auch an evil and active spirit at work against him, that 
fatiit was found with every thing he said or did, and all 
opportunities were taken to blast and defame him; which 
made a considerable innpression on his spirits, so that he 
grew very uneasy in his high post* The malic© and party 
rage, which he had folt in some measure before^ broke cui^ 
after bis advancement, in oil forms of open iDst/lu One 
day, while a gentleman was with him, who came to pay hu 
complifncTits, a packet was ^brought In, scaled and directed 
to him, upon opening which there appeared a maak, but 
nothitig written. The archbishop, without any signs of 
emotion, threw it carelessly among his papers on the table; 
but on the gentleman's eipressing great surprise at the 
affront, h© only smiled, and said, that *HhU was a gentle 
rebuke^ compared with some others, that Uy there in black 
and white/^ pointing to tbe papers, upon the table. Yet 
all this jnjurioua U'eataient, and all the calumnies spread 
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sgabst tucUj could nev^r provoke btm to die le«t temper 
of revenge; not did he ever indulge himself in any qf 
those liberties of speaking about others, which were to so 
]«nmeasurable a degree made use of against himself: and 
upon a bundle of libels tbmid among his papers after his 
death, he put no other inscription than this, "These are 
libels, I pray God forgive them, I do 

He concurred again with the queen, in engaging the 
bishop of Salisbury to undertake his "Exposition of the 
tliirty-nme Articles of the Church of England which that 
indefatigable prelate perfurined in less than a year, though it 
was not piiblUhed till He sent the manuscript to the 

archbishop, ivho, having re vised and altered itin several places, 
returned it, with his judgment, in the following letter: 

"My Lord, Lambeth-house, October £3, 1694* 

" I have, with great pleasure and satisfaction, read over 
the great volume you setit me, and atn astonished to see so 
vast a work begun and hnished in so short a time. In the 
article of the Trinity you have said all that, t think, can 
be said upon so obscure and difHcult an argument* The 
Socinians have just now published an answer to us all, but 
I have n6L had a sight of it. The negative articles against 
the chureh of Rome you have very fully explained, and 
with great learning and judgment : concerning these you 
will meet with no opposition among ourselves* The great¬ 
est danger was to be apprehended from the points in dif¬ 
ference between the Calvinists and Remonstrants, in which 
you have shewn not only great skill and moderation, but 
great prudence, in contenting yourself to represent both 
sides impartially, without any positive declaTatioii of your 
own judgment* The account given of Athanasius’s creed 
seems to me no wise satisfactory; I wish we were well rid 
of it* I pray God to preserve your lordship, to do more 
such services to the church* 1 am, tny lord, 

** Your^s most affectionately, "Jo* Cant/* 

* Tlic fbllfrwirij^ Aikceddte fr^iip lb« ftrdibuhofK ' w fUf ««q ptrsoflit 
Richtrdflomina will fvrilur confiriQ tlie fritpdt ^ tudj'which i> m«i«, whoin 
excellence of hi* te(Dper. ** Arctt* I hnn mytelf mxile fneh (for they 
dencon Reent, of Nor«Lcb, mtking ratunt \9 bv mf oowiaiOB) by 4b« ime 
m. vi&it a11{^e la ^archhhhcp TiUoUpn, ^ 1 oiide of thoH hilita which the If 
he olurrttd in hi* library oiu fhitir loaiiCf hath rnffulsd ttuM, and Crom 
of of Tarioui foTcni lud lizes, which 1 bawe received tbore pioit ttiau 

aH richly boqiHl* and- Anety filt rn>tn the ndvica of my best end matt 

lettered: aadailL^^ifhatBEtraordiaAry cordial friBodi; and {benfon yon sne 
authiori they wna ch reioirltfthly dia- llfrM rewarded theiQ aoeordingty*'' 
lln^aithed b y bi* * TNM«/ uid 

V 0 L.XXIX, , C c 
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He litd nat^ang suri^ive ibc writing of tliia letter; for^ 
Nov. \ following, he soddenly seised with an illness, 
which, turning to a dead palsy, put an end to bis life on the 
34th, ijt the sixty.-fjfih year of bis age. He was attended 
the two last nights of his iUness by liis dear friend Mr. 
Nebon, in whose arma he expired. The sorrow for his 
deatJi was more universal than ever was known for a sub¬ 
ject : and his funeral was attended by a numerous train df 
coaches, filled with persons of the first qiiarity, who went 
voluntarily to assist at the solemnity. His fmieral-sertnon 
was preached by the bishop of Salisihury; and, being soon 
after published, was remarked on by Dr, Hlckes, in a piece 
entitled, Some Discourses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr, Til- 
louoii, The acrimony of this piece is scarce to be 

matched among tlie invectives of any age or language: bi¬ 
shop Burnet, Itowever, gave a iitrortg and clear answer to 
these discourses, in some Reflections on them; and shewed 
them to be, what they really are, a malicious and scurrilous 
libel. But whatever aitcmpts were made against arch- 
bisfiop Tillotsoii, his character may safely he trusted to 
posterity ; for his life was not only free from blemishes, 
but exemplary in all parts of it, as appears frotn facts 
founded on indisputable authority, in his domestic re¬ 
lations, frlcndsliipii, and the whole commerce of business;, 
Le was easy and humble, frank and open, tender-hearted 
and bountiful to sucli an extent, that, while lie was in a prl* ' 
vate station, he laid aside two tenths of his income for cha* 
ritable uses. He despised money too intich, insomuch that 
if the kiug had nut forgiven Ids hrst-frnits, bts debts could 
not have been paid^ and he left nothing to his family but 
the copy of his posthumous sermons, wliich were sold for 
2500 guineas; a poor maintenance for the widow of au 
archbishop, if the king bad not increased it by an annuity 
of 4Q0/. in and the addition of 200L more ia 10£^8. 

The death of the archbishop was lamented by Mr, Locke, 
in a letter to Limborch, not only as a considerable loss ttr 
himself of a aealnus and candid inquirer after truth, whom 
he consulted freely upon all doubts in theological subjects^ 
and of a friend, whose sincerity he bad experienced for 
many years, but likewise as a very important one to the 
English nation, and the wholebodyof the reformed churches. 
He had published tn his life-time as many sermons as, with 
bU Rule of faith,amounted to one volume in folio: and 
as many were published after hti death, by bU chaplam^ 
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t)r< Barker, as amounted to two more> They liave been 
often printed^ and translated into several languages; and 
the reputation of them in foreign countries was partly owing 
to M. Le Clerc, who^ in his ** Blbliotbeque Chois^e for 
1705,^* gave an account of the second edition, in 
folio,, of those that were published in his life-timei He 
declares there, that ** the archbishop’s merit was above any 
commendation which be could give } tliat it was formed 
from the union of an extraordinary clearness of head, a 
great penetration, an exquisite talent of reasoning, a pro¬ 
found knowje<lge of true divinity, a solid piety, a most sin¬ 
gular perspicuity and unaffected elegance of style, with every 
other quality that could be desired in a man of his order; and 
that, whereas compositions of this kind are commonly merely 
rhetorical and popular declamation, and much better to be 
heard from the pulpit, than to be read in print, his are for 
the most part exact dissertations, and capable of hearing' 
the test of the most rigorous examination.’^ 

As good sense, sound reasoning, and profound knowledge, 
justly entitled archbishop Tillotson to the character of a 
great and excellent divine, so copiousness of style, and ease 
of composition, have made him also esteemed and admired 
as ati orator. Y«t a polite writer of our own country, Mel-^ 
moth, in ** Fiezosborne’s Letters,” cannot allow this to hiiii> 
but, on the contrary, thinks that no man liad ever less 
p r ele n sio n s to ge nuine o rato ry ^ than this cel e hr a ted p reac her* 
One cannot indeed but regret,” says be, *‘that Dr. Tillot- 
5on, who abounds with such noble and generous sentiments^ 
should want the art of setting them off with all the advan¬ 
tage they deserve; that the sublime in morals should not 
be attended with a suitable elevation of language. The 
truth, however^ is, his words are frequently ill chosen, and 
almost always ill placed; bis periods are both tedious and 
unharmonlous; as his metaphors are generally mean, and 
often ridiculous.” He imputes ibis chiehy to his having 
had no sort of notion of rhetorical numbers,” which seems, 
indeed, to have been in some measure the case; and, as far 
as this can detract from the character of a complete orator, 
it is neceasnry to make some abatement: yet there is cer¬ 
tainly great oopiousness, and, as this gentleman allows, 
noble aimpUcity," in bit discourses^ As foe his language, 
notwithilanding some exceptionable passages with regard 
to the use of metaphors, incident to the best authors, Dry- 
den frequently owned with pleasure, that, if he had any 
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tdent fof English prose (as cerUittly be had a very great 
one), It was owing to his having ofteri read the writings of 
archbishop Tiilotson. AcJdzson likewise coniidered Tillot- 
ion^s writings as the chief standard of our language; and 
accordingly marked the parttcnlar phrases in the sermons 
published during bis lll'e-tifne, as the ground-'work of an 
English dictionary, which he had projected. But there are 
some very just sentiments of Tillotson in one of Warhur- 
ton^s letters, which deserve more attention. Tiltotson, War- 
burton saya, ** was certainly a virtuous^ pious, hijniane, and 
moderate man, wiiich last quality was a kind of mrity in 
those times. His notions of civil society were but confused 
and iETtperfect, as appears in the affair of lord Russel. As 
to religion, he was among the class of iat'ttudinarian divines, 
-"J think the sermons publUhed in bis Ufe-time are fine 
moral discourses. They bear indeed the character of their 
author, simple, elegant, candid, clear, atid ratbnuL No 
orator in the Greek and Roman sense of the word, like 
Taylor; nor a discourser in their sense, like Barrow: free 
from their irregularities, but not able to reach tiieir heights. 
Oti which account 1 prefer them inhnitely to him. You 
cannot sleep with Taylor; you cannot forbear thinking with 
Barrow^ But you tnay be much at your ease in the iiiklst 
of a long lecture from Tillotson: clear, and rational, and 
equable as he is. Perhaps the last quality may account 
for it.** 

Tillotsoji'a sermons have been often reprinted in folio 
and IGmo; to the last edition hi folio is prehxed a good 
life ofbi% compiled with care and judgment, by tbe rev. 
Dr, Birch, from which we have extracted the present ac^ 
count.' 

TILLY (John Tzkrciais, Count de}, son of Man) rt Tzer- 
clais, hereditary sdo^chal of the county of Namur, was de* 
scended from an ancient and illustrioua family, which was 
one of the seven patrician families of Brussefi, It is said 
that be was originally a Jesuit; but, going into the army, 
he corotAanded the Bavarian troops under the duke Max¬ 
imilian. He had a great share in the victory gained at 
Prague, Novembers, 1620, over the unfortunate elector 
palatine Frederic V. and afterwards defeated cucceisively 
the irmiea of count; Mansfeldt, the duke of^Brunswick, and 
the iui:gmye of Doarlach^ Ax the battle of LuUer 
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in Lunenljurg;^'1626, he conquered the Danish army, which 
their king commanded in person* In 1629^ he waa sent to 
Lubeck^ ata plenipotentiary for concluding a peace with 
Denmarle^ bad the sole command of the iinpel'ml the 

following yeiir^ insiead of Walstein^ and took tlv^ t’liy c!' 
Magdeburg by storoi, iu 163 !j where his soldirns 
the most horrid crtreltieB, barbarities^ and <;tvages durti^;^ 
three days* This unhappy cUy, after having been given 
Up to pillage, was destroyed by Rre, and almost all the iii^ 
habitants^ men^ women, and child rent murdt^red in (he nifist 
inhuman mariner; a barbarous massacre, which will for 
ever tarnish the'glory of this celebrated gcncrnh He then 
invaded Saxony, and took Leipsic; but was defeated three 
days after, Sept. IT, the same year, 1631, by G lists viis 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. Having rtillied his forces he 
repulsed Horn, chief of tlie protestant parly. General 
Tilly was at length wounded by a cannon ball while de¬ 
fending the passage of Lech against the Sweden, Mud died 
of his wunnd, April 30, t632. Tilly is said to iiav'e been 
remarkable for two virtues, seldom found in his {infeHsioti, 
the strictest chastity and temperance* He wna likewise 
very popular with his troops, to wjiom he wa» always ktnj 
and Ubera!| and at last bequeathed sixty thousand crown 
to the old regiments which had served umier him. * 

the LocRIa^, was a philosopher of the Italic 
school, during the time of Pluto, who was indebted lo him, 
-among other Pythagoreans, for bis acqaamtance wtib' the 
doctrine of Pythkgora^, and who wrote his dialogue, en¬ 
titled on the ground of his book, Ou the Na¬ 

ture of Things.^* A ftmall piece, which he wrote concern¬ 
ing the “ Soul of the World/* is preserved by Proclus, and 
is in some editions prefixed to Platons ‘*Tiin^iu/' - Ih this 
treatise, though generully following Pythagoras^ he departs 
from him in two particulars; the first, that instead of one 
whole, or monad, he supposes two independent cansed of 
nature^ God, or miDd, the fountatn of inteUigent nature, 
and necessity, or matter, the tource of bodies ; the second, 
that he explains the OiUse the fermaEiou of the world, 
fVum the external action of God' upon matter,* after the 
pattern or ideas existing in' bts own mind. From cOo^r- 
ing this piece with Plaui’i dUlogae, it will be found that 
the Athenian pbiloiopher has obicured tKer aimple doctrine 
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of ibe Locmn with fancies drawn from liis own imagina-^ 
tion, or from the iEgypuan schools* ’ 

TIM A NTH ES, a celebrated Grecian painlerj was born 
at Sicyoii» or^ according to some writers, at Cithnus, one 
of the Cyclades* He flourished towards the close of Alex¬ 
ander the Great's reign, Imd a fertile invention, and the 
art of cunve\nng ideas to the spectators beyond what his 
pictures represented* All the ancients bestow the highest 
encomiums on that of Iphigenia prepared to be sacrificed. 
In this celebrated picture the princess appeared with ati the 
charms and grace belonging to her sex, age, and rank, 
with the dignity of a great soul devoting Itself for iu coun¬ 
try, yet with the agitation which the approach of the aa* 
orifice iiinst ttecessanly cause* She was standing before 
the abar, the high priest Chakis attending, whose coun¬ 
tenance expressed that majestic sorrow becoming his office* 
Menelaus, Iphigenia's uncle, Ulysses, Ajax, and the other 
Grecian princes were present at the sad spectacle, and the 
painter seemed to have so entirely exhausted every dif¬ 
ferent species of grief, that he liad no w^'ay left to describe 
that of tlie father, Agamemnou ; but, by a siroke equally 
ingenious and touching, he covered the face of this j)rince 
witli a veil, thus leaving the pitying spectator^ imagination 
to paint the dreadful situation of the unhappy parent* Ills 
idea has been several times adopted with success, and it 
has been the tUenie of unlimited praise from tlie orators 
and historians of antiquity, but the justice of this praUe 
has been questiontrd hy modern criticism, by sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his Eightli Discourse,and by Mr. Fuseli, 
in bU ** First Lecrnre,’* in which last the question is ex* 
amined elaborately and scrupulously.^ 

TlMON, the Fumasiak, one of the chief disciples of 
Pyrrho, llonrUhed in the ume of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
He early visited Megara, to be instructed by Stilpo in dia¬ 
lectics, and afterwards removed to Elea, that he might be¬ 
come a hearer of Pyrrho* He first professed philosophy at 
Chakedon, and afterwards at Athena, where he remained 
till his death* He took so little pains to invite disciples to 
Ilia school, that it has been said of him, that, as the Scy* 
thians $hot Hying, Timou gained pupils by running from 
them. This indifierence to the profession which he h|wl 
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assumed wa$ probably oiving to liU lov'c of case and indul¬ 
gence; for he was fond of rural retirement, and was ao 
innch addicted to wine, that he held a successful contest 
with seTcral celebrated champions in drinking. It was this 
disposition, probably, which tempted him to embrace the 
indolent doctrine of scepticism* Timoti appears to Jiave 
viewed the opitiions and disputes of the philosophers in the 
same ludicrous point of light, in which Luciap afterwards 
contemplated them ; for, like him, he wrote with sarcastic 
limnour against the whole body. His poem, entitled 
“ Si Hi,” olten quoted by the ancients, was a kern siitirci 
full of bitter invective both against men ami doctrines. The 
remaining fragments of this poem have been industriously 
collected by Henry StepIions,in his Poesis Philosophica.” 
This Timon (who is not to be confounded witli Tiinon the 
misanthrope) lived to the age of ninety yearsJ 

TINDAL (Dr Mattww), an English deistical writer, 
was the son of a clergyman of Beer-ferres, in Devonshire, 
and born about 1657. He became a commoner of Liitcolii 
college, in Oxford, in 1672, where he had tlie famous Dr* 
Hickes for his tutor, and thence removed to Exeter college* 
In 1676 he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and was 
afterwards elected fellow of All Souls college, lii 1679 he 
took a bachelor of Uws degree; and in July I6H5, became 
a doctor in that faculty. In the reign of James II, be de¬ 
clared himself a Roman catholic, but afterwards renounced 
that religion. Wood says that he did not return to the 
protciiCant religion till after that king had left the nation; 
but, according to his own account, he returned to it before 
that memorable epocha* In 1694 he published, at Lon¬ 
don, in 4to, “ An Essay concerning obedience to the su¬ 
preme powers, and the duty of subjects in ail revolutions; 
with some considerations touching the present juncture o/ 
affairs;” and *'An Essay concerning tl*e Laws of Nations 
and the right of sovereigns,” He published also some 
other pamphlets on the same subjects, particularly one con¬ 
cerning the doctrine of the Trinity and the Athanasiaii 
creed ; but was Brst particularly noticed for a publication 
which came out in 170€, wUb this tide, ** The Rights of the 
Christiao Church asserted, against the Romish and all other 
priests, who claim an independent power over it; with a 
preface concerning the government of the Church of Eng- 
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land, by Ieiw established,*' 3 vq. Tindal was aware of 
the offence tins work would give, and even took some plea¬ 
sure In it; for, as Dr. Hickes relates, he told a gentleman 
who found him at it with pen in band, that he was writ¬ 
ing a book which would make the clergy tnad.** Perhaps 
few books were ever published which they more resented ; 
and, accordingly, numbers among them immediately wrote 
against it. Among the most d is tin go is lied of his answerers 
were, I, **Thc Rights of the Clergy in the Christian Church 
asserted in n sermon preached at Newport PagneH in Buck- 
in glia nishrre, Sept. 2,170fj, at the primary visitation of the 
Tiglit reverend father in God, William lord bishop of Lin¬ 
coln ; by W. Wotton, B. D.** IL The second part of the 
Wolf stripped of Shepherd's clonthhig, in answer to a late 
book entitled The Rights of the Christian Church asserted, 
publUlied nt London in March,'* 1707. Ill* Two treatises, 
one of the Chnsfinn Prieslhood, the other of the dignity 
of the li^jjiscopal Order, formerly wriiteti, and now pub¬ 
lished to obviate the erroneous opinions, fallacious reason- 
iiigSf anfl hold and faUe assertions, in a late book entitled 
Thv Rights of the Christian Church ; with a large prefatory 
disco iii^e, wht^rein is contained an Answer to the said book; 
all written by George Rickes, D* D.** London, 1707. IV. 

A thorough exammation of the false principles and fal¬ 
lacious arguments advanced against the Christian Church, 
Priesthood, and lleligion, in a late pernicious book, ironU 
cally entided The Rights of the Christtan Church asserted, 
; in a dialogue between Demas and Hierarcba; humbly 
offered to the cotuideration of the nobility and gentry of 
England ; by t^amuet Hill, rector of Kilmington, and arch¬ 
deacon of Wells*" London, 1707, 8vo* V. “Three short 
treatises, viz* i. A modest plea for the Clergy, &c* 2* A 
Sermon of the Sacerdofa) Benediction, 3* A Discourse 
pnhiUhed to undeceive the peoprie in point of Tilh^, &c.: 
formerly printed, and now again published, by Dr. George 
Hickes, in defence of the priesthood and true rights of the 
church against the slanderous and reproachful treatment of 
The Rights of.the Christian Church,'* London, ITOS, 3 toi 
VI, ‘'Adversaria ;'ior ifbths opposed to some of the fsTie- 
hoods contained in a book called The Rights of the Chris¬ 
tian Church'asserted," by Conyers Place, M*A* Lon¬ 
don, 170?, 8VO. vn> ‘‘ A Dialogue between Timothy and 
Philatheus ; in which the principles and projects of a late 
whimsical book entitled Tbe Bights of the Christian Church, 
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are fairly stated^ and answered m tlietr kinJsi i 
wrktea by a layman/' London^ 3 vols. Svo. Mr, Oldis- 
worth was the author. Swift also wrote ** liemarks"' on 
Tindal’s book, which are in his works, but were left un- 
hniiiLied by the author.^But, whatever disturbance this 
work might create at home, and whatever prejudices it 
might raise against its author, among the clergy of the 
church of England, some of the proiestants abroad judged 
very differently, and even spoke of it in terms of approba¬ 
tion and applause. Le Clerc gave an account of it in bis 
‘‘ Bibliotheque choisle,'' which begins in these words: *'We 
bear that this book has made a great noise in England, 
and it is not at all surprising, since the author attacks, with 
all his might, the pretensions of those who are called high- 
ehurchmen ; that is, of those who carry the rights of bi¬ 
shop* so far as to make them independent in eeclesias- 
lical affairs of prince and people, and who consider every 
thing that has been done to prevent the dependence of 
the laity on bishops, as an usurpation of the laics againt»t 
divine right—am far from taking part in any particular 
disputes, which the learned of England may have with one 
another, concerning the indepcni|ent power aud authority 
of their bishops, and farther still from desiring to hurt in 
any way the church of England, which I respect and ho¬ 
nour as the most ilUistnous of all protestant churches; but 
1 am persuaded that the wise and moderate members of 
this church can never be alarmed at such a book as this, 
as if the church was actually in danger. 1 believe the 
author, as himself says, had no design against the present 
establishment, which he approves, but only against some 
excessive pretensions, which are even contrary to the laws 
of the land, and to the authority of the king and parlla- 
liament. As I do not know, nor have any connection with 
hixo, I have no particular interest to serve by defending 
him, and 1 do not undertake it.^Hti book is too full of 
matter for me to give an exact abridgment of it, and they 
who understand English will do well to read the original; 
they ba.ve never read a book so strongand to supported ia 
favour of the principles which protestaiits on this aide the 
water hold in common^V 

The lower house of convocation, to queen Anne** rei^n, 
thought that auoh a character of **The Rights of the Chna- 
tian Churcb,’^ from a man of Lib Clerc^s reputatioti for 
parts and learning, must have no small jnduence in recom- 
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mendings tbe book', and in suggesting favonnible notion? of 
the principles advanced in it; and therefore^ in their re- 
preseutation of the present state of religion, they judged 
it expedient to give it this turn, namel}^ “ that those in¬ 
fidels" (meaning Tindal and othet's) **■ have procured ab- 
!^tracts and coniEneudations of their own profane writing«, 
and probably drawn up by themselves, to be inserted in 
foreign journals, and that they have translated them into 
the English tongue, and published tbem here at honre, in 
order to add the greater weight to their virietced opinions*" 
Hence a notion prevailed lu England, that Le Clerc had 
been paid for the favourable account he ga'Ve of Tindalls 
book; upon which he took occasion to declare, in a subse- 
<^uent journal, that there never was a greater falsehood, and 
protests as an honest man before God, '‘that, for making 
mention of that or nny other book, be had never had either 
promise or reward." It tvill easily be imagined that, in 
the course of this controversy. Dr, Tindar? antagonists 
would object to him Ids larlableness and mutability hi mat^ 
ters of religion, and insult him nor a little upon his first 
apostatizing to the church of Rome, upon the prospect of 
a national conversion to Foper}', and then, at ihc ruvolu¬ 
tion, reverting to Protestant ism. To this lie rcplieil, ciiat 
** Coming, as most boys do, a r/isn lahulu tu the university, , 
and believing (his country education teaching him no 
better) that all human and divine knowledge was to he had 
there, he quickly fell into the then prevailing notions of 
the high and independent powers of the clergy ; and meet* 
ing with none, during his long stay there, who queBtioned 
the truth of them, they by degrees became so fixed and 
riveted in him, that he no more doubted of them than uf 
his own being; and he perceived not the consequence of 
them, till the Homan emissaries (who were busy in making 
proselytes in the university in king James's time, and 
knew bow to turn the weapons of high church against them) 
caused him to see, that, upon these iiouons, a separation 
from the church of Home could not be justified ; and that 
they who pretended to answer them as to those points, did 
only shuffle, or talk backward and forward. This made 
him, for seme smalt time, go to the Popish mass-iipuse; 
till meeting, upon his going into the world, with people 
who treated that notion of the independent power as it de¬ 
served, and finding the absurdities of Popeiy to be much 
greater at hand than they appeared at a distance, he began 
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lo examine the whole inaiter with all the atteiuion he wan 
capable of; and then he quickly fouiidf and was surprised 
at the diacovcry, that all his till then undoubted maxims 
were no far from haviu|r tiny solid foundation, that they 
were built oh as great a cuntradiction as can be, that of 
two independent powers in the same society. Upon this 
he returned, as he had good rcit^ou, to the church of £ng^ 
laud, which he found, by examiiilug into her conatitutioD, 
disclaimed all that independent power he had been bred 
up in the belief of; Candlemas l63T-£( being the last lime 
he saw any of the Popbh tricks, the very next opportunity 
(namely, taster) he publicly w^civeU the sacrament (the 
warden giving ir Jhm ilrs't) in his college chapel, And 

thus having made his escape from errors which prejudice 
of education had drawn him into, he resolved to take no¬ 
thing on trust for the future; and, consequently, his iio^ 
tions concerning our civil, as vreJl as religious liberties, 
became very diflerent from those in which he was educated.*' 
What Dr. Tindal says here may be true; yet it is observe 
able, that his conversion to Popery, and re-couversion to 
Protestantism, lay between February 1685, and February 
J6S8, that is, between the twenty ^seventh and thirtieth 
year of his age; and many will be ready to suspect, that a 
man of his reasoning and inquiring turn must, before then, 
have been too much hxed and settled in his prlimiples, 
either to be a dupe of Popish missionaries, or then to dis¬ 
cover hrst the absurdity and falsehood of fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. Id the mean time he endeavoured to defend his 
work, in a Defence of the Rights of the ChrUtian Church 
against a late visitation sermon, entitled The Rights of the 
Clergy in the Christian Church asserted, preached at New¬ 
port-Pagnell in the cotnity of Bucks by W* Wotton, B* D. 
and made public at the command and desire of the bishop 
of Lincoln, and the clergy of the deaneries of Buckingham 
and Newport,** London, 1707, in 8vo, and in his Second 
Defence of the Rights of the Christian Church, occasioned 
by two late indictments against a bookseUer and his servant 
for selling one of the said books* In a Letter from a geni> 
tleman in London to a clergyman in the country. To which 
are added two tracts of Hugo Grotius on these questions; 
L Whether the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper may be 
administered where there are no pastors i IL Whether it 
be necessary at all titnea te communicate wirh the Symbols? 
As also some tracts of Mr* Joha Hales of Eaton, via* Of 
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&Cp’* London, 1707, in 8vt>, In 1700 he published !it 
Londoii in -Svo, a pamphlet entitled, New High Church 
turned old Preshyierian and in 1710 several pamphlets^ 
VIZ, ** Afi High Church Catechiiim ** The jacobiti^m, 
^jcrjury, and popery of High Church Pnctiis;’’ “The 
mercifnt judgments of High Church*iriumphant on offend- 
ing^ clergymen and others in the reign of ChaKes L*' Jn 
17 il and 1712 he published at London in Bve^ *^The Na¬ 
tion vindicated from the aspersions cast on it in a late 
pamphlet entitled, A representation of the present Slate of 
Keligion, with regard to the late excessive grovvth of uiti- 
deiity, heresy, and profaueness, as it passed the Lovver 
House of convocation/* in two parts. In 1715, and some 
following 3 ^ears be published several other pamphfccti, 
mostly political, which attracted more or less attention, 
but are now forgotten. He bad hitherto passed for an 
enemy to the church of England, but was soon determined 
to show himself equally hostile to revealed religion, and in 
1730, published in 4to, hU “ Christianity as old as the 
Creation, or the Gospel a Repubticaiion of the lleligion of 
Nature*” It might have been expected from the title of 
this book, that his purpose whs to prove the Gospel per¬ 
fectly agreeable to the law of nature; to prove, that it has 
set the principles of natural religion in the clearest light, and 
wasinteuded to publish and confirm it anew, after it had been 
very much obscured and defaced through the corruption 
mankind. We should be further conhrmed in this suppo¬ 
sition from his acknowledging, that Christianity itself, 
stripped of the additions which policy, mistake, and the 
cirqumstanoes of time, have made to it, is a most holy n- 
ligion, and that all its ebetrines plainly speak themielves 
to be the will of an inhnitely wise and good Godfor 
tills, and several decUratioRS of a similar nature, be makes 
jti his work ; and accordingly distinguishes himself and bU 
friends with tba title ol " Christian- Deists.” Yet whoever 
examines his book attentivelywiU find^ ibat this is only 
plausible appearance, intended to^ cover bis real design f 
vdiich was to set aside all ^revealed reUgion, by showing, 
that there neither is, nor can>be^ any^ external reveiaiiafi 
at ^J, distinct from what he calls ** thu-ekcernal revelation 
of the Jaw of nature iri the hearts of all mankind/’ and 
accordingly his refuters, the most considerable of whom 
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was Di’, Conybeare, cifterwards bishop of Bristol, Foster, 
and Leland, have very justly treated biin aa a Deist. It 
appears from a letter written by the rev. Mr. Jonas Froast 
to Dr, Hickea, and printed in Hickes's ** Freltminary Dis¬ 
course^* cited above, that Tindal espoused this principle 
very early in liie; and that be was known to espouse it 
lojig^ before even his ** Rights of the Christian Church” was 
published* The letter bears dace the 3d of July, 170S, 
and is in the following terms ; 

** Reverend Sir, 

** It is now, as I guesi, between eleven and twelve yean 
since Dr* Tindal expressed himself to me at All-souls-col- 
lege in such a maiiEier as 1 related to Mr. F-, concern¬ 

ing religion. At which I was the less surprised, because I 
knew at that time both bis own iuclination, and wbat sort 
of company he frequented when at London, which was 
usually a great part of the year: but uo; foreseeing then 
any occasion there might be for my reinembering all that 
was then said about that matter, 1 took no care to charge 
my memory with it. tinvvever, it could not be much, liav- 
ing passed in our walking but a very few turns in the col¬ 
lege quadraogie just before dinner, where I then unex¬ 
pectedly met with the doctor^ newly returned after a 
pretty long absence from the college. What occasion the 
doctor took for so declaring himself, whether the mention 
of some book or pamphlet then newly cume forth, or iouiC'- 
f^het else, 1 am not able at tbii distance to recollect: but 
the substance and effect of what he said I do very clearly 
and distinctly remember to have been, that there aeither is 
HOT can be any revealed religion ; that God has given man 
reason fur his guides that tbit guide is sudicient for man's 
directions without revelation; and that therefore, since 
God does nothing in vain, there cun be no such thing as 
revelation; to which be added, that he made no doubt but 
thtt within such a number of years as he then mentioned, 
9 jad-1 do not now diactnctly remember, all men of sense 
titould settle in tiatural religion. Thus much 1 do so per^ 
fec|ly remember, that 1 can attest it, not with my hand 
on]y^ as i now do^ but upoit my oath likewise, if required; 
which yet 1 should not so forwardly offer against a person, 
who, for aught 1 know, never did any personal injury, were 
1 not convinced of the need there is of it, itt respect to 
some weak person^ who, having entertained loo favour- 
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able an opinion of Llie <lottor and hist principle^tj upon 
that account the more apt to he in is led by him. 

I am, Revereuil Sir, 

^ “ Your most Jinmblc servant^ 

Jonas Pboast*’’ 

He died in London, August 16, 1733, fellow of All Soula 
college, and it appears that the facilities of his mind wore 
well; for, although be was about seventy-three when lie 
published his Christianity as old as the Creation,’* yet he 
left a second volume of that work in manuscript, by way of 
general reply lo all hU answerers, die publication of which 
was prevented by Gibson bishop of London. He was, indis¬ 
putably, a man of gr^at reasoning powers and much leani^ 
ing, but had all the trick and disirigenuousness of writers 
on his side of the question. 

He was interred in Clcrkenweli church, ntul was follow^ 
ed, among others, hy Eustace Budgcll, who is thought tu 
have forged his will, and thus defrauded bis nephew, the 
subject of our next article,' 

'1 iNDAL (NtcilOLAS?), nephew to the preceding, wnn 
horn in 1687, and was entered of Exeter college, Oxford, 
where he took hia degree q\f M, A. in June 1713, He was 
presented to the rectory of Alversloke in Hampshire, by 
the bishop of Winchester, and to the vicarage of Great 
Waltham, near Chelmsford, Essex, 1722, by Trinity col¬ 
lege, Oxford, of which he had become a fellow. He quitted 
this last living in 1740, on being presented to the rectory 
of Colbourue in the Isle of Wight, He had previously, in 
J733, being appointed by sir Charles Wager, chapUin to 
Greenwich hospital, where he died June 27, 1774, at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven, * 

In 1724, he pablishcd in monthly numbers, Antiqui^ 
ties sacred and profane, being a Dissertation on the excel¬ 
lency^ of the history of the Hebrews above that of any otbei' 
nation,’' a translation from Calmet. He also began t\ 
history of Essex, of which he published a small part. In 
two quarto numbers, proposing to complete it in three 
quarto volumes, at one guinea each; but left tbk under¬ 
taking, in 1726, for the translation of HapinN “History of 
England,’’ which has served to perpetuate his natne^ and 
was indeed a work of great utility, and success. This 

> editian of Pop«,—Le- 

Iand’« De'litical irritcrs^ 
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translation^ originally published in 17261 Svo^and dedicated 
to Thomas lord Howard baron of EfHnghani, was reprinted 
ill weekly numbers, in 1732 and 1733, 2 vols» folio; the 
lirst of which was inscribed, in a manly dedication, to Fre¬ 
derick prince of Wales, who rewarded Mr, TindaL with a 
gold medal worth forty guineas. The second volume of 
the 8VO edition had been inscvlbcd to sir Charles Wager, 
when the translator was chaplain on board the Torbay in 
the Bay of Revel in the Gulph of Finland, VoL IV, is de¬ 
dicated to die same, from the same place, 1727, VoL VL 
from Great Waltham, 1728, to die English factors at Lis¬ 
bon, where the translator o^ciated as chaplain five months 
in the absence of Mr, Sims, The Continuation’’ was like¬ 
wise published in weekly numbers, which began in 1744, 
and was completed March 25, 1747, which is the date of 
the dedication to the late duke of CninberlaniL When the 
History’’ wa.'s published, Mr*Tiudal was Vicar of Great 
Waltham.” In the “ Continuation” he is called “ Rector 
of Alverstoke, and chaplain to the royal hospital at Green¬ 
wich,” This last was printed in two volumes, but i$ ac¬ 
companied with a lecommendatiou to bind it in three ; 
voL III, to contain the reign aijd medals of king William ; 
voL IV, the reign of queen Anne j and voL V. the reign of 
king George L with the medals of queen Anne and king 
George; a siunmary of the History of England, and the 
index, A second edition of the Conttnuation” appeared 
i.u 1751 ; and a new edition of the whole, in 1757, 21 vols. 
8vo, Both in the Translation a Ad Continuation he was ma¬ 
terially assisted by Mr* Morant; and the sale of both so far 
ekceeded the exp&ctatiuns of Messrs* Knaptoti, the book- 
aellersf that they complimented Tindal with a present of 
20 o4 In 17'j7^ he translated the te^t pointed with Mr, 
Morant’s translation of the nates of Mess, de Beausobre and 
L*Enfant on Sc* Matthew’s Gospel, On the discovery of 
the imposition practised on bis uncle, lie entered into a 
controversy with Budgell who had cheated him ; and pub¬ 
lished, among other things, a pamphlet entitled A^Copy 
of the Will of Dr* Matthew Tindal, with an account of 
what passed concerning the same between Mrs, Lucy Price, 
Eustace Budgell, esq, and Mr, Nicholas Tinda],” 1733, 
Svo, By this will 2000 guineas, and the MS* of a second 
volume of ** Christianity as old as the Creation,” were be¬ 
queathed to Mr, Budgell i and only a small residu# to bis 
nephew, wbomf by a regular will, he had not long before 
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appointed iole hen\ The transactiou jn alluded to in 
the well-known lines of Pope ; 

“ Ijct Budgell charge low Grob-stiiect on my quill, 

Anrf write whate'-er he please, except iny WilJ," 

Itideeii no person at that time seems to have entertained 
ntiy doubt of the will being a forgery; and perhaps Hud- 
gelPs gnik became more obvious from the awkward at¬ 
tempts he made to defend himself in hU periodical publica¬ 
tion called “ I’be Bee/’ Mr, TindaPs laid: publication was 
a translation of “ Prince CantemiPs History of the 0thman 
Empure/’ folio, lie was also editor of “ A Guide to Clas- 
tiical Learning, or Polytnetis abridged, for Schools;’^ a 
publication of muoh use, and which has passed through se¬ 
veral editioLis, A portrait of him is prefixed to the second 
volume of his translation of l^apin. He had been elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in FeU L73G, but 
restrrtjed it in June 1740/ 

TINDALE, See TYNDALE. 

TINTORETTO (GiacOPO), a celebrated Italian painter, 
called Tiwtoretto, because he was a dyer’s son, for Ids 
real name was RonirsTl, was horn at Venice in 1512, He 
was a disciple of Titian, vvho, having observed something 
extraordinary in his genius, dismissed him from his family, 
lest he should become his rWab Be still, however, pur¬ 
sued Titian's manner of colouring, as the most natural, 
and studied Michael Angelo's style of design, as the most 
correct, Venice was the place of Ids constant abode, where 
he was made a citi 2 en, and wonderfully beloved. He was 
called the Furious Tintoret, for his bold manner of paint- 
Jug with strong lights and deep shades, and for the rapidity 
of bis genius. Our information respecting his pl^raonal 
hlfitory, detached from hU public character, Ubut scanty; 
we are told that he ivas extremely pleasant and afl'able, and 
delighted so much in painting and mustc, his beloved stu- 
ities, that he would hardly aufler himself to taste any other 
pleasures. He died in 1594, aged eighty-two. 

It might be wished, says Mr, Fuseli, whose elaborate opi¬ 
nion of Tintoretto, we shall now transcribe, that the mean 
jealousy of Titian, and its meaner consequence, the ex¬ 
pulsion of Tintoretto from hU school, had beep less authen¬ 
ticated, What has been said of Milton, that at certain pe¬ 
riods he was but one of the people, might be true of Titian 
whenever he was not before his canvas. Folly^ always « 


^ KiclioU’t 
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pTincipatr not the chief, ingredient in t^e character of 
jeRlciu^y and ambition, generally runs into the extremes it 
wUhes to avoids and accelerates the effects^'it labours to 
reprcs<t. Tlic genius of Tintoretto was not to be circum- 
scribed by the walls of his master's study; and to one who, 
under his eye, had the hardiness to think, and to choose 
for himself what he should adopt or not of hl& method, dls^ 
mission was in fact emancipation. He now boldly aimed at 
erecting himself into the head of a new school, which should 
improve the principlea of that established by Titian, and 
supply its defects *. he wrote over the door of hisaparnbenlv 
“ the design of Michael Angelo and the colour of Titian 
and this VHi>t idea, the conception of an ardent and intrepid 
mind, he strove to substantiate by a course of studies 
equally marked by discretion and obstinate perseverance* 
Tlie day was given to Titian, the night to Michael Angelo. 
TIu? artificial light of the lamp taught him those decided 
miiHses, that energy of chiaroacuro, which"generally scamps 
each group and single figure in his works. Whether be 
enjoyed the personal friendship of Michael Angelo (as Bot- 
tari thinks) may be doubted; that he procured casts from 
his statues, and copies from his * froscoes, is evident from 
the incredible number of bis designs after the former, and 
the various imitations and hints with which his works 
abound, from the latter* He modelled in wax and clay, 
and studied anatomy and the life to make himaelf master 
of the body, jts proportions, its springs of motion, its Ibre- 
shortenings, and those appearances which the Icaiiaiia dis- 
tiugnish by the phrase of di sotto in su,” Add to this, 
exuberant fertility of ideas, glowing fancy, and die most 
picturesque eye; and vvhat results might not have been 
expected from theif union with such methods of study, had 
uniformity of pursuit, and equat diligence in execution, 
attended his practice ? 

That it did for some time, the Miraete of the Slave,’’ 
formerly in the Scuola di S- Marco, and lately at Paris, 
which be painted-at the age of thirty^six, and the Cru^ 
cifixion” in the Albergo of the Scuola di S. Rocco, are aig-< 
nal inAtancea* The former unites, with equal ardour and 
justness of conception, unexampled 6erceness and rapidity 
of execution, correctness and even dignity of forms, power> 
ful masses of light and shade, and a more than Tidar^sqtte 
colour; with all the fury of a sketch it has all the roundness 
and decision of finish; the canvaa trembles t this is the 
VoL* XXIX. D u 
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vi¥id abstract of that mossa which Agostino Caracci exclu¬ 
sively ascribes to the Venetian school ; and here Tintoretto 
has, as far perhaps as can be shewn, demonstrated what he 
meant by wishing to embody with the forms and breadth 
of Michael Angelo the glow and juice of Titian. If thif 
stupendous picture have any daw, it is perhaps that, in 
beholding it, the master appears to swim upon his work, 
and tl^at S* Marc, and the miracle he descends to perform, 
are eclipsed by, the ostentatioLts poxver of the artist. This 
is not w hat we feel when we contemplate the Capello Sis- 
tina, the Pietro Martire” of Titian, or the Crucifixion^’ 
mentioned before, by Tintoretto himself. The immediate 
impressioLi which it makes on every one who for the Brst 
lime casts a glance on its immense scenery, ii that of a 
whole whose iiumherLess parts are connected and subdued 
by a louring, mournful, minacious tone* All seems to be 
hushed in silence round the central figure of the Saviour 
suspended on the cross, with his fainting mother, and a 
group of male and female mourners at his feet; an assem¬ 
blage of colours that less imitate than rival nature, a scale 
of hues for which Titian himself seldom ofl'ers a parallel, 
yet all tinged by grief, all equally overcast by the lurid tone 
that stains the whole, and like a meteor bangs in the sickly 
air \ whatever inequalidas or derelictions of feeling, what¬ 
ever im proprieties of common-place, of modern and antique 
costume, the master’s rapidity admitted to fill his space 
(and they are great), all vanish in the power which com¬ 
presses them into a single point, and we do not detect 
them till we recover from uur terror* With these the 
“Resurrection’^ too in the Scuoia dt S* Uocco may be 
placed, of which the magic chiaroscuro, the powerful blaze 
of the vision coiurasted with the dewy distant light of dawn, 
and the transparence of the dark massy foreground, are 
but secondary beauties. If the “ Resurrection’' preserved 
among tlie arrazzi of Raphael be superior in extent of 
thought, In the choice of the characters admitted, the 
figure o'f Christ himself is greatly surpassed by the ideal 
forms and the serene dignity united to that resistle:»s velo- 
city which characterise Christ in the work of Tinloretto; 
whilst the celestial airs and graces of the angels balance by 
sublimity the dramatic variety displayed by RapliseL 
But if Tintoretto, when he chose to exert his power, was 
equal to the greatest names, it is to be lamented with 
Agosti Caracct that be was too often inferior to himself, 
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when, ^oatled on by the rapfe of doing singly the work of 
all^ pervertfd by a faUe ornaiiientiil principie, aud de¬ 
bauched by mie?canipEed facility of execution, lie gave 
himself neither time to conceive, to judge^ or to finish ; 
when, content to snatch a whim if U had novelty, be^ turned 
his subject into a farce, or trampled its parts into undistin¬ 
guished masses, and sacrificed inind, design, character, and 
sense, to incongruous imagery, fugitive effect, and puerile 
aUureinents: it was in such a 6^t that, io the ^^Temptution 
of the Desert/’ he placed Christ on a tree; hid him in a 
crowd in the picture of the “ Pool of Bethesda and in 
aiiotlier turned the “ Salutation of the Virgin'’ into profane 
irruption. It has already been observed that Tintoretto 
was a learned designer, but his style was rather muscular 
and robust than select and characteristic ; in his male forms 
we every where recognize tlte Venetian model; the gondo¬ 
liers of the canal furfilshed his heroes and apostles with 
limbs and artitndes. In \m females he aimed at somethitig 
ideal; ilie ruling principle of their forms is agility, though 
they are often too slender for action, and loo contrasted for 
gracc^ The principle of dispatch which gcneraiJy ruled 
him, equally inducnced his colonic Now he gives us all 
the tmpasto tbt* juice and glow of Titian ; now little more 
than a ciiiarnscuro tinged with fugitive glazings^ The thirk 
primings widt h he is said to have preferted, as they assisted 
his elFects, perhaps accelerated the rulii of bis tints. In 
his touch, if he was ever equalled, he eertainly has never 
been excelled ^ his work at a whole and in paru seems to 
have been done at once^ 

Tintoretto bad a son and a daughter, who both excelled 
in the art of painting ; Marietta, the daughter, particularly. 
She was so well instructed by her father in his own profes¬ 
sion, as well as in music, that in both arts she acquired 
great reputation ; and was especially eminent for an admi¬ 
rable style in portraits. She married a Gernian, iind died 
in aged thirty, equally lamented by her husband and 

father ; and so much beloved by the latter, that be never 
would consent sbe should leave him, though she had been 
invited by the emperor Maximilian, by Philip U* king of 
Spain, and several oihec princes, to their courts, 

Dominico, hU son, gave great hopes in his youth, that he 
would one day render the name of Tintoretto yet more il¬ 
lustrious than bis father had made it; but, neglecting to 
euUivate by study the taleut which nature had given liim, 

DD 2 
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he fell short of what was expected from him: He was 
more^coiiifiderabte for portraits than bUtorical compinitionB; 
and died in 1637^ aged seventy*fiveJ 

TIPTOFT {Jdijm), Eaiil of Woiucester, a patron of 
learning, and one of the few literary ornaments of England 
in the hfteenth century, was born at Everton, or Everscen, in 
Cambridgeshire, and educated at Baltol college, Oxford, 
He was son of the lord ^nbctot, or Tiptoft, and Powys, and 
was created a viscount and earl of Worcester by king 
Henry YL and appointed lord deputy of Ireland. By Ed* 
ward IV, he was made knight of the garter, and constituted 
justice of North Wales for life* Dugdale says, be was soon 
after made constabie of the Tower for life, and twice trea* 
surer of the king's exchequer, but other historians say he 
was twice lord high constable, and twice lord treasurer: 
the first time, according to Lud. Carbo, at twenty*five years 
old ; and again deputy of Ireland for the duke of Clarence* 
But whatever dispute there may be about his titles in the 
state, there is no doubt that he was eminently at the head 
of literature, and so masterly an orator, that he drew tears 
from the eyes of pope Pius 11* otherwise j£neas Sylvius, a 
munihceut patron of letters* This was on pronouncing an 
oration before the potitiif when he visited Rome, tfirougb 
a curiosity of seeing the Vatican library* after he had re¬ 
sided at Padua and Venice, and ma<]e great purchases of 
books. He is said to have given MSS. to the value of 500 
marks to duke Humphrey’s library at Oxford. He was 
about this time on his return from a pilgrimage to Jerusa¬ 
lem, which expedition is partly attributed to the suspence 
of his lordship's mind between gratitude to king Heury and 
loyalty lo king Edward; but he seems not to have been 
much influenced by the former* in the opimon of lord Or* 
ford. It is certain that Richard Nevil, earl of Warwick, 
did not ascribe much gratitude to him, nor did Worcester 
confide much in any merit of that sort; for, absconding 
during the short restoration of Henry* arid being taken con¬ 
cealed ill a tree in Weybridge-forest In Huntingdonshire, 
he was brought to London* accused of cruelty in bis ad- 
mi iiist ration of Ireland, particularly towards two infant sons 
of the earl of Desmond* and condemned and beheaded at 
the Tower in 1470, For hU imputed offences, some au¬ 
thors are inclined to allow a foundation, but m these tur* 


!■ Pilklnsioa, hy ttal. J- Rcyof^ldi’i Works. 
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bulent limes malice and political intrigue afe supposed to 
have frequenily had a share in fallen greatness. Pennant, 
however, is of opinion that all his love for the sciences did 
not protect him from imbibing the temper of the unhappy 
time!! he Jived in- 

Cajttoii, who was hfs printer, says that he in his tyme 
flowred in verlue and cuiiuyng, and to whom be knew none 
lyke enjong the lordes of the temporaliie in science and 
moral vertue.'* He translated C)t:ero de Amicitia,^^ and 

Two Declarations made by Publius Cornelius Scipio, and 
Gayua FJamyneus, competitors for the love of Lucrece,” 
which he dedicated to Kdward I\r* He also wrote some 
other orations and epistles, and Englished Ceaser^s Com¬ 
mentaries, as touching British affairs/' published without 
the name of printer, place, or dale, but supposed to be 
printed by Bastell, from its type. The margin contains 
the original Latin in Rom'^n character. In the reign of 
Edward IV, he drew up ‘‘Orders for placing the nobility 
in all proceedings/’ and “Orders and Statutes for justs 
and triumphs," both MSS* in the Cotton library. In the 
Ashmolean collection are ** Ordinances, statutes, and rules, 
made by John Tiptoft, earle of Worcester, and constable 
of England, by the king's commandment, at Windsor, to 
be observed in all manner of justes of peirs wjthin the 
realm of England, &c/’ These ordinances were agam re¬ 
vived ilk the 4th of Eliiiabeth, and are printed in Mr. Parkis 
edition of Harrington's “ Nugge Antique/’ He is also said 
to have written “A petition against the Lollards, and an 
“ Oration to the citizens of Padua " In the MSS- belong¬ 
ing to the cathedral of Lincoln, lord Orford mentions a vo¬ 
lume of some twenty epUtles, of which four are written by 
our eari, and the rest addressed to him ; but the late Mr. 
Gough, after a careful search, could not find them in that 

collection.* ^ i t 

TIRABOSCHI (Jerome), one of the most valiiabfe Ita¬ 
lian writers of the last century, was born at Bergamo, in 
the Venetian states, Dec. i&, !73J, He was sent to the 
Jesuits' college at Monza ; and when his course ol educa¬ 
tion was completed in J746, he entered into the order of 
that society. In 1754, when in bis twenty-third year, he 
was appointed preceptor of grammar, and afterwards of 

1 Kovil mnd Noble Ji'itbon,' P*rl(.--Fiili«r'i WortUirt.—OIJp'* Libri- 

riin, p. 335.—Pit* ind Tinner.—Woodi Hirt. *t Aniiq. 
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rhetoric^ in the cotlepe of Brera^ in Milan* In that sta* 
tion, in 1755, be rtpnhlLsheJf for ihe usts of hi^ ptipiis, 
the well-kuDtt'ii vocabulary of his late colle^guot father 
Mahdo^io^ Vocabolorlo lt>jliauu e Latino del P* Man- 
dosio iierrescinio e eorretto^’; ami, from 1756 to I7o0, he 
wrote aevt^ral oraiious and other fojjiuve pieces, in wliich 
might be perceived the bciif of his mind towards civil and 
Jiterury history* Of these Fabroni nietujons only ime as 
been publisiied, Do Pair !se Oratni,'' Milan, 1759, 
During ids ]>roressorsliip be was appointed assistant keeper 
of iho t;u[nuns aiul vaiuahle Itbrury of the college of Brera, 
and began to collect original and cunons records from 
printed iiouk^ and mannsiTipts* Ui& knoi^iedge of books 
had already recumtnended him to the esteem of the thus*' 
ti'ious count Firmi^n, then Austrian pletiipotentiary in 
Lombardy \ and it is not improbable that he intglit have a 
slure in the compilation of the catalogue of the vast and 
curious library of that justly renowned patron of letters^ 
whieij was afterwards printed at Mdan in in nine parts 

cr volumes, 4iu* 

7'he tir^i remarkable work of Tiraboscbi, and that which 
procured him a grtat rcputatioiif was hU Vetera Humi- 
liatorum niunumenta awno-aiionibus ac dissertationibus, 
prodroniis iliustratu/^ Milan, 176^, ^ivols* 4to; a work which 
throws much light on the cedesiusiical^ civjt, and lii||^ry 
history of the middle ages. 8uon after this publication, he 
was appointed iibrurlaLk of the ducal library at Modeua^ to 
which he accordingly removed in 1770, and in the foUnw- 
iJig year published the lirst volume of ids justly celebrated 

History of lialiau Liteiralure/^ which was continued by 
successive publications, and the twelfth and last volume 
Hpj>eiired in The plan of this weak was very exten¬ 

sive ; schools, academies, museums, libraries, printing-of¬ 
fices, travellers, patrons, collectors, artists, and, in short, 
whatever was directly or indirecily connected with the his¬ 
tory of the iciencEs and literature in Italy, bad their ap¬ 
propriate places ill this eUburaio undertaking, in which, it 
has bceti justly said, that the author discovers uncommon 
pcuetraLioii, prodigious learning, great industry, a re¬ 
fined spirit of cntioism, with much facility of composJtion 
and elegance of style* Its importance was therefore soon 
felt all over Kurope. In the same order as they appeared 
at Modena, the several volumes were soon republished in 
Florence^ Rome^ and Naples; two abridgments also were 
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made of the nork, one in France^ by Landij another in 
Germany; and the literary reviews in every part of Europe 
seemed to want word;} to express Uieir applause* Among 
other not very remote, this work has tended to re* 

vive, in this countryj a taste for Italian literature, which 
has been sncuessfully'cultivated of late years by Messrs, 
Matthias, lioscoe, and others* Mr. Maithias, it is well 
known, has lately republished what regards Italian poetry, 
from Tiniboschi, in four judiciously divided into 

seven chapters: the first of ti^ese explains the common 
principles of kalian and Pruvengal poetry; the second re- 
)aTes the state and vicissitudes of the Provengal poetry 
from the year 118'5 to 1300; the third givC't the progress 
of Italian poetry during the same period ; the fourth ex¬ 
hibits its history from 130U to 1400 ; the fifiii, a simiJar 
account of the improvements which took place from HOO 
to li^OQ; and the sixth and seventh are devoted to tlie de^ 
scriptipn of the two subsequent periods-^from 15(J0 to 
16uO, and from 16C0 to ITQO, the latcerof whicii cotistUu* 
ted the Limits of Tiraboschrs general history. This elegant 
work is a suitable companion to Mr, Matthias's former pub¬ 
lications, iiid Select Suiinets and Canzonets” from Pe¬ 
trarch ; hh Lyric Prodnetions of the most celebrated poets 
of Italy,” and hia new edition of Crescemljini* 

^tubosebPs work encountered some criticisms during the 
progress of publication ; and it would not be surprizing to 
find many blemishes in such a vast undertaking. Of these 
criticisms, where he availed himself in hU second edi¬ 
tion, but entered into no controversy, unless with the Spa¬ 
nish ex-Jesuit Lampillas* Tiraboschi was of opinion, that 
the Spaniards had been greatly iuatrumetital in the corrup¬ 
tion of taste in Italy; and on diis principle he had, in his 
work, severely criticised Martial, Seneca, and Lucan, all 
t^paniards by birth* This excited the patriotic zeal of some 
of the Spanish ex-Jesuits settled in Italy, and especially of 
LampilLas, who wrote an ** Apologetic Essay on Spauisli 
Literature,” which Tiraboschi answered* 

Before this great work had been completed, Tiraboschi 
began bis Modenese Library,” or oietnoirs of the Mode¬ 
nese writers, in 6 vols. 4to, the last of which appeared in 
1736, This work alone rmght have secured him the repu* 
tfltioti of one of the ablest bibliographers in Europe; but un¬ 
fortunately, for ihe sake of rendering it more complete, he 
joined to it, iii the sixth voluoiCj several notices of paint*- 
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erSf sculptors^ engrravers^ architects, and even musicians, 
born in that ^tate, and as he post»essed neither accuruie 
information, nor a sound judgment on these subjcciii, bis 
work, in this part, proved notoriously defective* While it 
was in progress, he published the History of the cele¬ 
brated abbey of Nonantula,*’ 2 vols* fob His last voluminous 
work was the “ Memoriefcstoriche Modanesi,’* 3 vols. I7!?3, 
4to, containing a judicious collection of records relative to 
the bishops of Modena and Heggio, to the family of Pio, 
lords of Carpi, and that of Pico, princess of Mlrandula* 
These works met with public approlmtion ; but thar, from 
the nature of the subjects, must be supposed limited to 
bis own country. 

Between the years 1771 and 1793, when his great work 
appeared, he published many lesser performances; and, 
in 1773, undertook a literary magazine and re vie w, under 
tbe title of “ Nuovo Giornale de^ Letterati d’ Italia,and 
acted as editor from that time to 17SO, when the whole 
series amounted to forty-three volumefl, octavo, in ilijs 
miscellaity he inserted numberless very valuable papers ; 
the most remarkabie of which were, perhaps, hb ** Inqui' 
ries concerning the primitive discoverers of the Coperuicaii 
system “The manuscript code of the Poetics of Vida 
“The origin of the Art of Printing;'* and “The^origin 
of Rhyme,” Among his lesser separate works, wejA^U 
“ Life of the poet and statesman Fulvio Teati.bis 
of S. Olympiaand some HeHections on Genealogical 
Writers.” 

]t was Jikewiae during the same interval that he was 
promoted to higher literary and ereti civil honours, both 
by the duke and the city of Modena* In 173Q the duke 
appointed him superintendent of the cabinet of medals, 
and gave him the order of knighthood^ and in ITS! the 
city sent him the diploma of Modenese nobility, and de¬ 
clared him one of the conservalort^ with as many prero¬ 
gatives and privileges as were enjoyed by the natives 
themselves* The city of Bergamo also, in 17Si, ordered 
that hts portrait, with a proper inscription, should be placed 
in the hall of the great councik It is almost superduoui 
to add, that during the same period be was nominated a 
member of the most distinguished academies in Italy. It 
is seldomahat literary merit is so amply rewarded, but bis 
country owed him much, for no man had done so much for 
its honour. His lost laboun were on a new edition of hU 
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History of Italian Litei^ature/’ publisbcJ at Mofleiia 
from 1787 to 1794, 15 vols. 4tOi tbo only one ^vbich in novr 
complete* This immediately preceded his death, nt Mo¬ 
dena, June 3, 1794, in the sixty-third year of bis 

His death was highly regretted by every friend of learn¬ 
ing, After a solemn funeral, performed in the ducal church 
of St. Dominic, hU reoiains were transferred to the parish 
church of St. Faustina, in the suburbs, in which a numu- 
inent was erected by his heirs* His moral character \a ^aid 
to have been worthy of his literary fame* Me left behind 
him some manuscript writings, and had maintained an ex* 
tenstve correspondence with some of the mo^t eminent 
among his contemporaries, all whose letters were digested 
by him in t^^^nty-eight volumes, which are baid to be full 
of valuable matter*' 

TlRAttUEAU (Andkew), or Tiraquellus, a learned 
French lawyer of the sixteenth century, was a native of 
Poitou,,and became a counsellor in tlie parliament of Bum * 
deunx, and afterwards iu that of Paris* Me laboured very 
diligently to drive chicanery from the bar, and being eiii* 
ployed by Francis 1. and Henry H. in manyafl'airs of con* 
sequence^ approved himself lu alk things a man of strict 
and singular integrity. Though be must have been much 
employed in public business, he was so diligent with his 
peiiAhat his works: atnoiint to seven volumes in folio* 
Frank* 1597. Tiraqu^au died, at ii very adviLoced age, 
in 1574* Among bis numerous works, ihosc particubirly 
noticed are, 1* “ Commentaries on Alexander ab Aloxan- 
dro," published separately, in two volumes folio, Leyilen, 
1GT3* 2* Commentarius de Nobilitate et jure primuge- 

nitorunij'' Leyden, 1617, folio. He was a married man, 
and it is said that he produced a book and a child every 
year, till there were twenty of each, or as sooie say thirty. 
This, with the circumstance of his being a water-drinker, 
occasioned the following jocular epitaph Hie jacet, 

qui aquam bibendo vigiiiti liheros suscepvt, viginti libros 
edidit* Si merum bibisset, totum orbein implevisset,'* 

Here lies a man whOf driDking only wateiv 
Wrote twenty booksp with eadi had son or daughter j 
Had he but used the Juice of generous vats* 

The world wotiid scarce have held bia books and brats* * 

1 Lire by Mr. Dstaimi in the Atheasum, voli, V*—'Life by Matthlif j—and 
f ebroni, t*L XVJ, 

* Oea* Diet.—Horerit^JBiitiert^i Addepiie dn S^onoct. 
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TISI, orTISTO (Bemvenuto), called Ii, Gahofaeo, an 
Italian artistj wa« born at Ferrara in 1481, iJe left his 
masters at Femra and Cremona, to go to Rome^ where he 
entered the school of KaphaeL He imitated his design^ 
the character of his faces, the expression, and much of his 
cotonr, though he added something of a more inHamcd and 
stronger cast derived from the Ferrarese school. His pic' 
tores of evangelic subjects abound at Home, Bologna, and 
ether cities of Italy; they are of different merit, and not 
painted all by him, Hia large pictures, many of which 
arc in the Chigi gallery, are more genuine and more sin¬ 
gular. The visitation of Mary in the palace Doriaj is one 
of the master-pieces in the collection, Tisi used to mark 
his pictures with a painted violet, which the xulgar in Italy 
call G»rofalo, a Bower allusive to his nan^c. It does not 
appear from Vasari, and others, that Garofalo had any share 
in the works which were executed by the scholars of Ra¬ 
phael nuder his direction* He returned to Ferrara, and 
became the head of that school, and died there in 1559, 
aged seventy-eight ‘ 

TITIAN, or TlZfANO (Vecellio), the great master 
of colour, was born at the castle of Cador in Friuli, 14SO* 
His education under Sebastiano ^nccati, of Trevi^i, and 
afterwards under Giovanni Bellini, rendered him a diligent 
and subtle observer of every object that strikes the s0ses: 
so that when at a inaturer age he entered into a competi¬ 
tion of finish with Albert Durer, and painted at Ferrara the 
picture of **Cbri!»t with the tribute-money,’* now at Dres¬ 
den, he excelled, in nicety of penciling, that master of 
minuteness; with tli-is difference of result, that though the 
hairs on the heads and hands of his figures might be count¬ 
ed, though every pore of the Besh was discriminated, and 
the objects reflected in the pupils of the eyes, the effect of 
the whole was not dimiutshed, but seemed to gain more 
breath and grandeur by distance. To ibis work, however, 
he made no companion, and at an early period appears to 
have adopted that freer and less anxious method found by 
Giorgione^ his fellow-scholar first, and then his rival* t^ome 
portraits painted by Titian ^luring that short period can¬ 
not be diningnished from those of Giorgione himself; but 
he soon found a new style, perhaps less vapoury, not so 
fiery uoi so grand; but sweeter—a style which ravishes 
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the beholder less by the narelty of its effect than by a 
geoujtic representation of truth. The first work of tliit 
style, all his owi>^ is the “Archangel Raphael leading To-, 
biah, in the sacristy of S. Marziale^^' painted in his thirtieth 
year; and the “ Presentation of tile Virgin*’ at the Carit^ 
one of his ridiest ai^d most numerous compositions remain^ 
iiig (tor many perished by lire), U said by liidoLfi to have 
followed it at a very short intervaU 

To no colourist, before or after him, did Nature unveil 
herself with that dignified fanuh^rity m which she appeared 
to Titian. Mis organ, universal, and equally fit for all her 
exhibitions, rendered her simplest to her most compound 
appearances with equal purity and truth. He penetrated 
the essence and the ge4ieraJ principle of the substances be¬ 
fore him, and on these estabbsiied his theory of colour* 
He invented that breadth of local tint which no imitation 
has attained ; by taking the predominant quality of colour 
in an object, for the whole, painting fiesh which abounded 
in deniJtints, entirely in demitints; and depriving of all 
demltints, what had but few. He first expressed the nega¬ 
tive nature of shade* Perfect master of contrast, of warm 
and cold_ tints, he knew by their balance, diffusion, and re¬ 
call, to tone the whole. His are the charms of glazing, 
and the iitystery of reflexes, by which he detached, round¬ 
ed, connected, or enriched, his objects^ llo was the first 
who changed stuffs to drapery, gave it local value, and a 
place, subordination, and elfecC. Mis harmony is less in- 
debted to the force of light and shade, than to true gra¬ 
dation of tone. His tone springs out of his subject, grave, 
solemn, gay, minacious, or soothing. Mis tinged Na¬ 
ture with gold, without impairing her freshness. She dic¬ 
tated his iicenery* Landscape, whether it be considered 
as the transcript of a spot, or the rich combination of con¬ 
genial objects, or as the scene of a phenomenon, as subject 
and as back-ground, dates, if not its origin, its real value, 
from him* He is the father of portrait-paindug; of re¬ 
semblance with form, character with dignity, grace with 
simplicity, and costume with taste. 

In design Titian had a style, and in composition atid 
expression occasionally excelled, though on the whole 
they were little more for him than vehicles of colour. That 
he possessed the theory of the human IVame, needs not to 
be proved from the doubtful designs which he is said to 
have furnished foi the anatomical work of Vesalio; that he 
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fanfiilhLrlsctl hmiself wiU) lUc Une of Michnel AugclOj 
and biitiu'd vvitli ambition to emulate itj is Jtjss evident 
from some of bis aUitudes in the pictures of 

■** Piet ru Man ire,'’ ami the liatile of (ihiaradudda^ than 
from the elemental coucejnions, the colossal style^ and 
dai'iiig foreshortening»^ which a^iionish on ibecicling of the 
In gt'neml, how^verj his male forms have Jess se¬ 
lection dim* sanguine health ; often too fleshy for character, 
li>s elastic than muscular, and vigorous without grandeur. 
His females are the fair, dimpled, Venetian race, soft 
withoiu delicacy, too full for elegance, for action too ptump^ 
Titian was abundantly honoured in his life-titne# He 
mode three several portraiii; of the emperor Charles V. 
who honoured liim with knighthood, created biin count 
palatine, made all his descendants gentlemen, and assigned 
him a considerable pension out of the chamber at Naples. 
The respect of Charles V. for Titian was as great as that 
of Francis I. for Leonardo da Vinci; and many particulars 
of u are recorded. It is said, that the emperor one day 
took up a pencil, which fell from the hand of this artist, 
who was then drawing his picture; and that, upon the 
compliment which Titian made him on this occi|sioTi, he 
replied, Titian has merited to he served by Cceaar,” And 
when some lords of the emperor’s court, not being able to 
conceal their jealousy of the preference he gave of Titian’s 
person and conversation to that of all his other courtiers, 
the emperor freely told them, ** that he could never want 
courtiers, but could not have I'iiian always with him.’* 
Accordingly, he heaped riches on hicn; and whenever he 
sent him money, which was usually a large sum, it was 
with the compliment, that “ his design was not to pay him 
the value of his pictures, because they were above any 
price.” He painted also bis sdh f’hilip 11. Sollman empe¬ 
ror of the Turks, two popes, three kings, two empresses, 
several C[iieenSf and all the princes of Italy, toge¬ 

ther with the famous Ariosto and Peter Areline, wlio were 
his intimate frieudf^. Nay, so great was the name and re¬ 
putation of Titian, that there was hardly a person of any 
eminence then living in Europe, from whom he did not re¬ 
ceive some particular mark of esteem: and his house at 
Venice was the constant rendezvous of all the virtuosi and 
people of the best quality. That he had bU weaknesses, 
iv^ have already noticed in our account of Tintoretto. lie 
^f> b'^pp%' in the constitution of hts body, that h< had 
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never been sick till 1576 ; and then he died of the plaf^tie, 
at the extraordinary age of ninety-nine. It has been re¬ 
marked that we have many instances of the iongevity of 
painters. Ninety h an extraordinary age for any manj but 
8pinei]o lived beyond it* Carlo Cignanl died at ninety- 
one; Titian at the same age; M. Ang. Buonarotti at 
ninety; Leonardo da Vinct at seventy-five; Calabrese at 
eighiy-six; Claude Lorraine at eighty-two; Carlo Maratti 
at eighiy-eiglit, and prodigious itumbers of eminent pain¬ 
ters from sixty upwards- . 

Titian left behind him two sons and a broihcrt of whom 
Pofopotiioj the eldest, obtained preferment in the church. 
Horatio, the youngest, painted several portraits, whicii 
might stand in competition witti those of his father. He 
was celebrated also for many hialory pieces, whicli lie 
painted at Venice, in cuncurrence with Paul Veronese and 
Tinioret. But bewitched at last with chemistry, and tlie 
hopes of finding the philosopher’s stone, he laid aside the 
pencil; and having reduced what be got by his father to 
nothing, died of the plague in the same year with him. 
Francesco Vecelli, Titian’s brother, was trained to arms in 
the Italian wars; but peace being restored, applied himself 
afterwards to painting. He became so great a proficient 
in it, that Titian grew jealous of him; and fearing, lest in 
time he should eclipse his reputation, sent bim upon pre¬ 
tended business to Ferdinand king of the Romans. After¬ 
wards he followed another profession, and made cabinets 
of ebony adorned with figures; which, however, did not 
hinder him frotn painting now and then a portrait for a 
friend.* 

TIT LEY (Walter), a polite scholar, fras born in 1700, 
and received his education at Westminster-sc bool, w'here 
he was much befriended by bishop Atterbury, who chose 
him for his son’s tutor, in which capacity he resided in the 
bishop’s family about the time of the supposed plot in 
1722* From Westminster Mr. Titley went off to Trinity- 
college, Cambridge, in 1719, in which he for many years 
held the lay-fellowship founded for a civilian. He was 
early in life sent envoy extraordinary to the coprt of Co¬ 
penhagen, where he died Feb. 1768, after a long residence, 
very highly esteemed on account of his many amiable qua- 

■ PilMogtdn by Fu<#l|.--AruvarillCi Tol. L—Ji(lio(ibf*i|piTBi of ihe Paipteri. 
-*-Sir J. R^ynoUlt't Worki. 
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titles. Of bis productions as an author, which were rather 
little elegant trifles than elaborate perfortnances, fi good 
specimen may be seen in his celc^brated IinitHtion of 
Horace,’’ book IV, Ode 2. And some of his Lai in lersea 
are in the “ Ueliqui© Galeance.’* He bequeathed iOOoL 
to Wesiminstcr-school, 1000/. lo Trinity-col lege, Cam¬ 
bridge, and lOOOt to the university Cambridge, part of 
which was to he applied to the public buildings. This sum 
in 1768, when sir James Marriot, masier of Trinity-hali, 
was vice-chauceHur, was voted to erect a music-room, of 
which a plan was engraved to solicit a further aid from con¬ 
tributions, but failed of success. It would have given ua 
p]eaj»urc to have given more particular memutr^ of this in¬ 
genious gentleman, of whom so littie has yet been said. 
Bishop Newton cbaracteriRes him, among his contempo¬ 
raries at Westminster, as a very ingenious young man, 
at first secretary to the embassy at Turin, afterwards for 
many years his majesty’s envoy to the court of Denmark. 
During the time that be was a king’s scholar, he lived with 
bishop Auerbiiry as tutor to his son, and his taste and learn¬ 
ing were much improved fay the bishop’s conversation* 
His plan of hfe, as laid down by himself, was, to prose¬ 
cute hrs studies at Cambridge till he should be thirty, 
from tliirty to sixty to be employed in public business, at 
sixty to retire and return to college, for which purpose he 
would keep fais fellowship. This plan he nearly pursued; 
he kept his fellowship; he resigned hii^ public employ¬ 
ment ; but, instead of returning to college, where in a 
great measure there was a new society, and few or none 
were left of bii4 own age and standing, he remained at 
Copenhagen, wlifere, by his long residence, he was in a 
manner naturalised, and there lived and died, greatly re¬ 
spected and lamented by all ranks of people.” ^ 

TITON, or TILLET (Evruarh), the projector of a 
French Parnassu!», w‘^ the son of one of the king’s secre¬ 
taries, and born at Farts in 1677. He studied at the Je¬ 
suits’ college in Parts^ where he acquired a taste for the 
belies lettrc-s that predominated during the whole of hts 
life. Being destined for the military profession, he had 
)ti his fifleeiith year a company of 100 fiizileers, which bore 
bis name; and was afterwards a captain of dragoons. After 

I NictioU^i Bov^rfr.^Bisbap LiTi;,—MS! AthetiM io Brit, 
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the peace of Ryswick^ be purchased the place of maitre 
d^hotel to the dauphifiessj the mother of Louis XV« Losiug 
iliis situation at her death, be took a trip to Icalyt ^od there 
improved bis taste in painting, of which he was esteemed 
a connoisseur. On his return was appointed provincial 
commissary at war, un office in which he conducted him¬ 
self with uncommon generosity. His attachmeiu to Louis 
XIand bU admiration of the men of genius? of that mo¬ 
narches tunc, induced him, in 170;:^, to project a Parnassus, 
iu bronze, to commemorate the glories of bis sovereign^ 
and the genius of the most celebrated poets and mnsicians. 
This was no baMy performance, however, for lie did not 
complete bis plan before 17 tB, This Parnassus was no¬ 
thing else than a mountain, with a good elevation, on wiucU 
appeared Louis XIV, in the character of A poUo, crowned 
wiih laurels, and holding a lyre iik his hand. Beneath him 
were the three French graces, inadame de la Suze, madame 
des Houlieres, and mademoUelle de Seuderi, Hound tld« 
Parnassus was a grand terras, on which were eight poets 
and a musician i namely, Peter Corneille, Moliere, Hacaii, 
Segrais, La Fontaine, Chapelle, llaciiie, Boileau, and Ln)]y< 
Inferior poets were commemorated by medallions. Boileau 
is said to have been I'illePs adviser in some part of this 
scheme, and, his biographer says, it were to be wished 
that celebrated poet had likewise advised him as to the 
selection of those on whom he was conferring immortality.. 
His next object was to get this Parnassus erected in some 
public place or garden* He proposed the scheme there¬ 
fore to Desforts, the minister then at the head of the fi¬ 
nances, and asked only, by way of bonus, the place of Par¬ 
mer-general; but Desforts contented himself with praising 
bis disiriieresfedness* Disappointed in this, he published, 
in 1727, a description of bis work under the title of ‘‘ Le 
Parnasse Fran^ais,'- 1732, fob and afterwards three sup¬ 
plements, the last in i760, containing the lives of the 
poets down to the last date; but the grand scheme re¬ 
mained unexecuted. I'iton, who is represented as a ge¬ 
nerous patron of literary meri^ died Dec. 26, 1763, at the 
advanced age of eighty-five* Besides the description of 
his Parnassus, he published au Esaai sur lea honueurs ac- 
cord6s aux Savans,^’ 12mo, ’ 

TIXIER (John), generally known by bis assumed name 
Havi&ius Texiur, was lord of Kavisy, in the district of 

1 Diet* But, 
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Nivernois, whence he took the former of his latinized names. 
He was c^iceriied as a scholar in his own tinie^ which was^ 
ihe cumniencciiieni of the sixteenth century, and taught 
puhic l.tcriilnre in the college of Navarre, at Paris, with 
considerable success. Bevelled tn and, as some say, 

i^^.great poverty. His writings were chiefly, if not entirely, 
in Latin; and there are extant of them, 1. ‘‘Epistles/* 
Lyons, 1569, Svo. 2. DialfjgMes/* Roit. 165 J, 12(no, 
puhli^lied also with the v^pistks. 3, “ Epigrams,” 4. “ Epi- 
ihflioruin Opus,” Bas, 1592, 4to. There is an epitome of 
ddi w'ork [mbiished at London in 1657, iSmo. 5. “ Ex- 
posilio Nomitmiiu” 6. An edition of the ** Opera Scripto- 
rum de cinrls MuUeriUns,*’ Paris, 1651, fuK This, how- 
e\%r, as is evident, must have been a repubiication from 
his editioTip * 

TOALDO (JuSEPii), a learned Italian meteorologist, 
wvisi horn in 1719, at Pianezzn, in Vinceiiza, and educated 
at Padua, wliere lie took a degree as doctor of theology, 
hut w'as pririclpaliy attached to mathematical studies. He 
obtained in tlie mean time some eccleabstical preferment, 
and in 1762 was appointed professor of astronomy and me¬ 
teorology in the university of Padua, where his talents were 
wed known. Here he procured an observatory to be built, 
wliich was completed in 1774, and furntshed with some 
iiistruinents from England. About three years after, lie 
was elected an honorary member of our royal society, and 
had contributed some articles to the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. He was first known throughout Europe by an in¬ 
genious work on the influence of the heavenly bodies on 
the weather and atmosphere, Della vera Influenza/* 

1770, 4to, and became afterwards yet more known by his 

Meteorological Journal/* which he began in 1779, and 
continued till his death. His reputation was afterwards 
extended by a variety of publication?, separate, or in the 
literary Journals, on meteorological subjects, of whicli 
Fabroni has given a large list. He died in Nov. 1797, in 
the aeveniy-niuth year of hU age, and his private character 
is said to have been no less estimabto than bis public.' 

TODD (Hcjoh}, D.D. a learned English divine, was born in 
I65H, at Blencow in Cumberland, became u poor scholar of 
Queen^s college, Oxford, in L6T2, and when B. A. taberdar 

p 

1 MoTtri.—Diet, IliiL 
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df that h(>U3e» He was elected fellow of University college, 
Deo. 2S, 1673; and proceeding M* A, July 2, 1671), be¬ 
came chaplain to Dn Saiiib, bishop of Carlisle* He was ap¬ 
pointed one of the four cation rasidentiaries of CarUsie, in 
1635; and the same year obtained the vicarage of Stan- 
wi3(, which he resigned in 168a* He aucumulaied the de¬ 
grees of B* and D* D* Dee* 12, 1692. By a petiiion pre¬ 
sented to tlie House of Commons by Dr* Todd, requesting 
to be heard by counsel before the bill to avoid doubu 
and questions touching statutes, iStc shuntd pas^, it ap¬ 
pears that ibe bishop of Carlisle (Dr, Nicolsou} had cited 
the dean and chapter before him in his visttaiion held at 
Carlisle in September 1707, and cKhibited articles of in¬ 
quiry against tb^; and the peiitioncr appeared, and 
entered his protest against the bishop’s power, being in¬ 
formed, the right of local visitor was in the crown ; but the 
said bishop, in an illegal manner, siHpendcd the p^'titLouer 
ab officio ct bcnfficio^ and afterwards excom uuuicnted him 
The apprehensions of Dr* TodJ were, that, if the bill should 
pass, it would “ subject him to further iiiquirieji and arbi- 
tiury censures of the bishop in his visitations*" The bill 
passed the Commons, with some amendmeut^, March 17, 
and received tlie royal assent March 20, 1703, He re¬ 
signed hU rcsidentiaryship in 1730, wliicli was then given 
to Dr. Tuliie, and died vicar of Penrith in J738> He was 
uUo rector of Arthuret at the lime of his death* His pub¬ 
lications are, " The description of Sweden,** t6S0, folio; 

An Account of a Salt-spriiig and another medicinal 
spring on the hanks of the river VVeare, or Ware, in the 
bishopric of Durham," 16S4, Phil. Trans. No. 16^ ; and 
** The Life of Phocioii,*' 1684. He left also in MS 
“ Notitia Ecciesi^ Cudiedralis Carliolensis: uiia cum Ca- 
talogo Priorurti, dutn Conveinualis erst, 8t Dccanarum 6c 
Canonicorum quuni Collegiata, Kotitia Prioratus de Wed* 
derhaU ; cum Catalogo omnLum Benefaciorum qui ad am- 
baa lias sacras i^desstruendas, dotaivdas, & oriiiindas, pecu- 
Diautr terras 3t oroamenta, vel aliqua alia bKneficia, pie 6c 
nitinifice contulerunt.’* These two were written in 1688, 
and dedicated by the author lo the dean and chapter of Car¬ 
lisle* They are now in tiie Lambeth librnry. He left also 
in MS. “ A History of the Diocese of Carlisle, containing an 
account of the Parishes, Abbeys, Nunneries, Churche^ 
Monuments, Epitaphs, Coats of Arms, Founders, Benefac¬ 
tors, fitc* with a perfect catalogue of the Bishops, Frior»> 
VoL. XXIX* £ ft 
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DeanB^ Chancellors, Arch^deacons, Prebendaries, and of 
all Rectors and Vicars of the several Parishes in the said 
Diocese,** 1689. He was also one of the translators of 
Plutarch’s Morals, and of Corneliua Nepos* By Ballard*s 
MS letters in the Bodleian library it appears, that Dr. Todd 
sent achartoUry of Fountains Abbey to the University col^ 
lege library; and that he was solicited by Dr. Hickes to 
assist in publishing some Saxon books K 

TOLAND (John), an English writer, one of the founders 
of modern Deism, was born Nov. 30, 1669, in the most 
northern peninsula of Ireland, in the isthmus of which 
stands Londonderry. His Christian name was Janus 
Junius { but, the boys at school making a jest of it, the mas¬ 
ter ordered him to be culled John, which^ame he retained, 
ever after. Some say lie was of a good family, but that hU 
parents were Papists. This last particular we learn from 
himself; for he tells us, that he ** was educated from his 
cradle in the gross^cst superstition and idolatry; but God 
was pleased to make his oivn reason, and such as made use 
of theirs, the happy instruments of his conversion—for he 
waa not sixteen years old when he became as zealons against 
Popery, as he ever since coiuinued.’’ Others have af- 
firmed, tljat his father was a Popish priest; end this seems 
to be the general opinion, althongli one of his biographers 
has somewhat hardily asserted, that the contrary is nO'* 
torlons, and has been proved.^* 

From th^ school at liedcastle near Londonderry, he went 
in IC87 to the college of Glasgow in Scotland ; and, after 
three y^^rs stay there, visited the university of Edinburgh, 
where he was created master of arts in June 1G9Q, and re^ 
ceived the usual diploma or ceriihcate from the professors. 
He then went back to Glasgow, where he made but a short 
stay, and intended to have returned to Ireland; but he 
altered his mind, and came into England, where, he tells 
us, be lived in as good Protestant families as any in the 
kingdom, till he went to the famous university of Leyden in 
Holland, to perfect bis studies.*’ There he was generously 
supported by some eminent Dissenters in England, who had 
conceived great hopes from hla uncommon parts, and might 
Hatter themselves that in time he would be serviceable to 
them in the quality of a minister i for be had lived in their 
communion ever since he forsook Popety, as he himself 

> Kjcolion'i LeUcrv, wIcta h m full account of h!i contest witii tlmt prebte. 

^BuLduaisn’i Hlitorv cfCnmbcrIsuilh —Atlii Ox. vol. II. 
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otvns in effect in his, “ Apology/* In 1692, Mr* (after* 
UrJ Daniel Williama, a very eminent rtissenting mi¬ 
nister, having published a book entitled Gospel truth 
stated and vindicated/’ Mr* Toland sent it to the author of 
the ** Bibliothe^^ne uiuverselle/’ and desired him to give an 
abstract of it in that journal: at the same time he related 
to. him the history of that hook, and of the controversy it 
referred to. The journalist complied with his request 
[voL XXIII); and to the abstract of Mr. Williamses book 
he prefixed the letter he received from Mr* Toland, whom 
be styles student in divinity*" 

After having remained about two years at Leyden, he 
came back to England, and soon after went to Oxford, 
where, besides the conversation of learned men, he bad the 
advantage of the public library. He collected materials 
upon various subjects, and composed some pieces ; among 
others, a Dissertation to prove the received history of the 
tragical death of Regulus, a fable ; the substance, however, 
of which be owns he took from Palmer)us, who had exa¬ 
mined the subject in his “ Observationes in optimos fere 
Authores Grtecos." Toland beg§n likewise a work of 
greater consequence, in which he undertook to show, that 
there are no mysteries in the Christian religion; but he 
left Oxford iti 1695, before it was hnished, and went to 
Loudon, where be published it the next year in 12tno 
with this title, CItrbtjanity not mysterious : or, a 
treatise shewing, that there is nothing in the Gospel 
contrary to reason, nor above it, and that no Christian doc* 
trine can be properly called a mystery/' For the founda¬ 
tion of this proposition, Mr* Toland defines mystery, as he 
says it is always used in the New Testament, to be a thing 
intelligible in itself, but which could not be known with¬ 
out a special revelation; contending, as those do who have 
since called themselves raitotial Christians, that there is 
nothing in the NewTcstament either against or above rea¬ 
son. HU treatise was no sooner abroad, than the public 
were very much alarmed, and several books came out against 
it*. It was even presented bv the grand-jury of Middle- 

* ATnonf^ oUierfl Mr. Bfrooniall pvb- praperJjr cftlltd Myttrrirt^ in oniwrr 
Ihhtit “'J'be ChrUtkn Belief; whtre- ta n book iadtuled. Cbnttbnitjr nut 
in II nucrteii aud prared. that hi there lUyiiteriU'UfF^' Mr. Itevtirly, a pre»by-. 
it nnlKing in the Cd^ntairy to tcriui mmilter, put out n pamphlet en- 

reai^m, yet thete are iQCTii ductrinea titled, Cbrlitidiiity the '^rrat mya- 
in It shave rmidn; aibtl ihne beiuf teryi in attiwcr to ■ Jntc treatiie. 
mcceuarily enjoTned ui to hAHrve, am CtirjatUnity not myiterigitr ; Hint i*t. 

K E 2 
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sex; but^ as usual, ivithout any elTect ia preventing the 
sale. 

This book being sent by the London booksellers into 
IrebntJ, made no less noise there than it had made in 
England ; and the clamoUr ivas much increased when he 
went thither himself in 16y7. Many particulars concerning 
this affair are related in the correspondence between Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Molyneux, which will serve aiso to illustrate 
the temper and character of Toiatid himself, wlio was cer¬ 
tainly a very extraordinary man. Jn a letter, dated Dublin, 
April the 6tli, ie97, Mr. Molyneux writes thus to Mr. 
Locke: In tny last to you, there was a passage relating 

to the author of * Ghristianiiy not mysterious/ I did not 
then think that he was so near me as within the bounds of 
thia city ; but I find since that be is come over hither, and 
have bad the favour of a visit from hi in* 1 now under¬ 
stand, as I intimated to you, that he was born in this coon-^ 
tryj but that he hath been a great while abroad, and 
education was for some time under the great Le Clerc. 
But that for which I can never honour him too much, is his 
acquaintance and friendship to you, and the respect which 
on all occasions he expresses for you. 1 propose a great 
deal of satbfactiort in his conversation : I uke him to he a 
candid free thinker, and a good schoU^r. But there is a 
rioient sort of spirit that reigns here, which begins already 
to shew itself against him^ and, I believe, will increase 
<lady; for T find the clergy mlarmed to » mighty degree 
'against him ; and last Sunday he had his welcome to this 
city, by hearing himself harangued against out of the 
pulpit, by a prelate of ehia country/' In a letter, dated 
May die Jd, Mr* Locke replies to Mr. Molyneux ; I am 
glad to hear that the gentleman does me the favour to 
speak well of me on that side tlie water; 1 never deserved 


ml ibore roulrarj to r«Kiop t in 

«ppO!iitlon to which ii Chrlii* 

tboiiT 13 cr«iite<t rcaton id N« 

* 

pura fUUt cotiuarv to human 

TCAMin. m r^lleni jtid curmpletlj 111(1 
Ihararora in it pni[H?r (tenie 
To^Efther vith a poatefipt letter to ihc 
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other of bitn, but that be should always have doue so 09 
this. If his exceeding great value of hiuiBetf do not de¬ 
prive the world of that usefuloe^LS that bis parts, if rightly 
conducted, might be of, 1 shall be very glad.—1 always 
value meti of parts and learning, and 1 think 1 cannot do too 
much in procuring them friends and assistance; but there 
may liappen occasions tliat may make one stop one's 
hand ; and it is the hopes young men give, of what use they 
will make of their parts, which is to me the encourage [pent 
of being concerned for them : but if vanity increases with 
age, I always fear, wliitlier it will lead a man. I say this to 
you, because you are my friend, for whom 1 have no re¬ 
serves, and tliink 1 ought to talk freely, where you inquire^ 
and possibly may be concerned; but 1 say it to you alone^ 
and desire it tnay go no farther. For the than 1 wish very 
well, and could give you, if it needed, proofs that 1 do so, 
and therefore 1 desire you to be kind to him; but 1 must 
leave it to your prudence in what way, and bow far. If his 
carriage wiih you gives you the promises of a steady useful 
man, 1 know you will be forward enough of yourself, and 
1 shall be very gUd of it; for it will be his fault alone, if he 
prove not a very valuable man, an^ have not you for his 
friend.^’ Mr, Molyneux thanks Mr. Locke for these hint* 
concerning Mr. Tolaud, in a letter dated May the £7th^ 
and says, that ** they perfectly agree with the apprehen¬ 
sions he had conceived of him. Truly,*’ says he, to be 
free, I do not think his management, since he came into 
this city, has been so prudent, He has raised against him 
the clatijours of all parties; and this not so much by bis 
difTerence of opinion, as by his unseasonable way of dis- 
Gouriiing, propagating, and maintaining it. Coffee-houses 
and public tables are not proper places for serious dU- 
epurses, relating to the most important truths; but wbea 
also a tmclure of vanity appears in the whole course of a 
man's conversation, it disgusts many that may otherwise 
have a due value for his parts and learning,—Mr. To-* 
land also takes here a great liberty on ail occasions, to 
vouch your patronage and friendship, which makes many, 
that rail at him, rail also at you. 1 believe you will not ap¬ 
prove of this, as far as ] am able to judge, by your shaking 
him off, in your letter to the bishop of Worcester.” The 
reader is requested to keep in mind these early discoveries 
of Tolatid’s vanity. They unfold hU whot^ character. 
Vanity was predominant wjih him from first to last; and if 
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the lives of other infidels are eicamined wiih care^ from 
Toland to the last garbler of ToUnd in our days, it will 
be found that vanity was the ruling passion^ and the insplrer 
of those paradoxical opinions winch they maintained with 
obstinacy even when, it is to be feared, they did not believe 
them themselves* tc is with good reason, and certainly 
with shrewdness and ability, that in a late ingenious work, 
the life of Toland is sketched as an instance of one of the 

victims of immoderate vanity 

Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester, in his “ Vindication of 
the doctine of the Trinity,’* had taken occasion to animad¬ 
vert on Mr. Toland’* ** Christianity not mysteriousand, 
as he supposed that Toland had borrowed some principles 
from Locke^* Essay on human understanding,’^ in sup¬ 
port of bis heretical doctrines, he bestowed some animad¬ 
versions also on that work. This, and Mr. Toiand’s per¬ 
sisting to represent him as his patron and friend, together 
with.his very exceptionable conduct, made Locke renounce 
ail regard for him, and almost disclaim the little counte¬ 
nance he had given him. 'ro this purpose he expresses 
himself, in a letter dated the lath of June: As to the 
gentleman to whom you think my friendly admonishments 
may be of advantage for hU conduct hereafter, I must tell 
you, that be is a man to whom I never writ in my life; 
and, I think, 1 shall not now begin : and as to his conduct, 
it ts what I never so much as spoke to him of; that is a 
liberty to be taken only with friends and intimates, for 
whose conduct one is mightily concerned, and in whose 
,affairs one interests himself. 1 cannot but wish well to all 
men of parts and learning, and be ready to a^brd them all 
the civilities and good offices in my power: but there 
must be ocher qualities to brit^ me to a friendship, and 
unite me in those stricter ties ofconcerti; for 1 put a gr^t 
deal of difference between those whom 1 thus receive into 
my bearc and aS'ection, and chose whom 1 receive into my 
chamber, and do not treat there with a perfect strangeness, 
I perceive you think yourself under some obligation of pe¬ 
culiar respect to that person, upon the account of my re¬ 
commendation to you; but certainly this comes from no* 
thing but your over-great tenderness to oblige me. For if 
I did recommend him, you will find it was only aa a man 
of paxca and learning for his age; but without any iiiten* 


* D’firgftti'i Otlibtitlit of Aulban, rol. IL 
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tion that they should he of any other consequence, or lead 
you any farther, than the other qualities you shall dud irt 
him shall recommend him to you; and therefore whatso¬ 
ever you shall, or shall not do, for him, 1 shall no way in-^ 
terest myself in.'’ At that time Mr. Peter Brown, senior 
fellow of Trinity college near Duhiiii, afterwards bishop of 
Cork, having publUhed a piece against Mr, Toland’s book, 
Mr, Molyneux sent it to Mr. Locke, with a letter dated the 
20 th of July; “ The author, says he, “ is my acquaintance; 
but two things 1 shall never forgive in hU book: one h the 
foul language and opprobrious names ho gives Mr, Toland; 
the other is upon several occasions calling in the aid of the 
civil magistrate, and delivering Mf-Tolaud up to secular 
punishment. This indeed Is a killing argutnent^ but some 
wilt be apt to say, that where the strength of his reasoning 
failed him, there he Hies to the strength of the sword,’’ At 
length the storm rose to such a height that Toland was 
forced to retire from Ireland ; and the account which Mr, 
Molyneux gives of the mauner of it, in a letter dated the 
1 tth of September, would excite pity* were it not con^ 
sidcred as represeEiting the natural con sequences of his va* 
nity* Mr* Toland is at last drix'en out of our kingdom : 
the poor gentleman, by his imprudent management, had 
raised such an universal outcry, tliat it was even dangerous 
for a man to have been known once to converse with him* 
This made all wary men of reputation decline seeing him, 
insomuch that at last he wanted a mears meat, as I am told, 
and none would admit him to their tables* The little stock 
of money which he bioiiglit into this country being ex¬ 
hausted, he fell to borrowing from any one that would lend 
him half a crown; and ran in debt for his wigs, cloaths, 
and lodging, as 1 am informed. And last of all, to com¬ 
plete bis hardships, the parliament fell on his book ; voted 
it to be but\it by the common hangman, and ordered the 
author to be taken into custody of tbe sergeant at arms, 
end to be prosecuted by the attorney-genera I at law* Here¬ 
upon he is fled out of this kingdom, and none here knows 
where he has directed his course/’ Many in England ap¬ 
proved this conduct in the Irish parliament; and Dr South 
in particular was so highly pleased with it, that he com¬ 
plimented the archbishop of Dublin upon it, in the dedi¬ 
cation of his third volume of ** Sermons,’’ printed in 1693 ^ 
After having condemned our remUsness here in England, 
for bearing with Dr* Sherlock, whose notions of the Tri- 
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nity he chargjes wuh heresy, he adds, oti the con¬ 

trary, amcjng y^Vr vvhen a certahv Mahometan Chruiinn 
(no new thutg of late] notorious for his bfai^pliemous denial 
of the mysteries of our religion, and his iosidferable viru¬ 
lence against the whole Christian priesthood, ti)oiight to 
have found shelter among you, the parliament to their im- 
moital honour presently sent him packing, and, vvithotit the 
help of a faggot, soon made the kingdom too hot for him/’ 
As sm>n as Tolatid wras in London, be published an apo- 
logctical account of the treatment he had I'eceived in Ire¬ 
land, entitled “An Apology for Mr, Toland, 1697;*’ 
and was so little discouraged with what had happened to 
him there, that he continued to write and publish his 
thoughts on all subjects, without regarding in the least 
who inighr, or who might not, be odended at him^ iJe 
had published, in 1696, “A discourse upon Coins,’* trans¬ 
lated from the Italian of signior Bernardo Davanzati, a 
g-entlenmn of Florence; he thought this seasonable, when 
clip[>big of money was become a uational grievance, and 
several, methods were proposed to remedy it In 1698^ 
after the peace of llyswick, during a great dit^pute among 
politicians, concerning the forces to be kept on foot for 
the quiet and security of the nation, many pamphlets ap¬ 
peared on that subject, some for, others against, a standing 
army; and Toland, who took up his pen among others, 
proposed to reform the militia, in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Militia Heformed, Ac/’ The same year, 1698, he 
published “I'he Life of Milton,” which was preRxed to 
Mtltoj/s prose works, then collected in three volumes folio, 
la this he ab^eried that the Icon Basilike*’ was a spuri¬ 
ous production. This being represented by Dr^ Blackall, 
afterwards bishop of Exeter, as uffecting the writings of 
the New Testament, Totand vindicated hitnself in a piece 
called, “ Amyntor; or, a Defence of Milton*s Life, 1699,” 
8vOk This A my n tor however did not give soch satisfac¬ 
tion, but that even Dr. Samuel Clarke and others thought 
it necessary to animadveTt on it, as being an attack on the 
canon of the scriptures. Yet Toland had the conRdence 
afterwards (in the preface to hU “Na^arenus”) to pretend 
that his hiteniioii to hia *‘Amyiitof” was not to invalL 
date, but to illustrate and conBrm the canon of the New 
T«^i»tai]H‘nt; which, aa Letand justly cb^ierves, may* serve as 
one instance, among the many that might be produced, of 
the writer’s sincerity. The same year^ 1699, he published 
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*^The Memoirs of Denzil lord Hoiks, baron of ISeltl m 
Suiisex, frmn 1 C 41 to froiii a mauuacript cumuuw 

iiicated to him by the Ulc duke of Ncwcaslk, who was oq^ 
of b is patrons and benefactors. 

In ITQD be pubiisbed Harrington^s “ Oceana/* and hU 
other works, with his life in folio; and about the same lime 
came out a pumpUlet, eiuided Clito, a poem on the 
force of ehKpienoo/’ In this piece, under the character of 
AdeiHidtcmon, vviiicb signidus unsnperstitious, he promises 
in effect not to leave olf writing till be liad detected knavery 
and itnpofitiire of every kind. In 1701 he published two 
political pieces, one called ^*The Art of governing by Patr 
ties /* the other **■ Propositions for nniiing die two Kast 
India Companies/’ The same year, being itiformed that 
the lower bouse of con vocal inti bad appointed a committee 
to examine impious, beretica), and immoral books, and that 
his CbristUmity nut mysterious/* and hts Amyiitor,’* 

were undur llteir consideration, he wrote two letters lo 
Dr, Hooper, the prolocutor, either to give such satisfac¬ 
tion as simuld Induce them to stop their proceediugB, or 
desiring to be heard in his own defence, before they passed 
any censure on bis writings; but| wiLhotit paying any re¬ 
gard to this applicatiun, the committee e\tfueled five pra^ 
positions out of his “ Christianity not mysterious/' and re^ 
Solved, that, in their judgment, dm said book coiilained 
pernicious principles, of dangerous consequence to the 
■ Christjat> religion ; that it tended, and (as they conceived) 
was writien on a design, to subvert tbe lundamental articlci^ 
of the Christian faith ; and that the propositions extract^ 
from it, together with divers othcr^i of the same nature, 
were pernicious, dangerous, scandalous, und destructive 
of Christianity/' This representation was sent to the upp^r 
hou«e, which likewise appointed a committee to examine 
Toland’s book, and, upon receiving tbeir report, unani¬ 
mously determined lo proceed [as far as they legally miglt^) 
against the work and the author: but, having taken the 
opinions of some able hiwyeis upon the point, they were 
obliged to declare, that they did not bad, how, withoul^a 
licence from the king [which diey bad not yet received], 
they could have sufficient authority to censure judicially 
any such books* This declaration of the bishops gave oc¬ 
casion to several pamphlets on the subject, and Toland 
published a defence of himself, under the title of Vlattj- 
Liberius, gr Mr< Toiand^s defence against the lower 
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house of convocation^ &c*’’ in which he gave full scope to 
bis vanity, and rentoved much of the disguise vrith which 
he had hitherto covered some of hia principles both re¬ 
ligious and poltticaL 

Upon the passing of an act of parliament, in June 1701^ 
for settling the crown, after the decease of king William 
and the princess Anne, and in default of their issue, upon 
the princess Sophia, elcctre^ss dowager of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants, Toland published 
his Anglia liber^, or, the limitation and succession of 
the crown of England explained and asserted, 8vo; 

and when the earl of Macclestield tent to Hanover with 
this act, Tuland attended him. He presented hb Anglia 
libera** to her electoral highness, and was the drat who had 
the honour of kissing her hand upon the act of siTccesston. 
The earl recommended him particularly to her highness, 
and he stayed there five or six weeks; and on his depar¬ 
ture he was presented with gold medals and pictures of the 
elec tress do wagei, the elector, the young prince, and the 
queen of Prussia. He then made an excursion to the court 
of Berlin, where he had a remarkable conversation with M* 
Beausobre, upon the subject of religion, in the presence 
of the queen of Prussia. Beausebre communicated an ac¬ 
count of it to the authors of the Bibiiotheque German 
nique,^* who printed it in that journal^ and from thence 
we learn, that it was concerning the authority of the books 
of the New Testament, which Mr, Toland, with his usual 
self-snihciency, undertook to question and invalidate,—On 
the ilth of November, 1701, a proclamation was issued 
out, for dissolving the parliament, and calling another to 
meet in December. While the candidates were making 
interest in their respective countries, Toland published the 
following advertisement in the Post-man: “ There having 
been a public report, as if Mr* Toland stood for Blechingly 
in Surrey, it is thought fit to advertise, that sir Robert 
Clayton has given his interest in that borough to au emi¬ 
nent citizen, and that Mr. Toland hath no thoughts of 
itanding there or any where eUe.^’ This advertisement 
afforded matter of pleasantry to an anonymous writer, who 
published a htile pamphlet, entitled Modesty mistaken t 
or, a Letter to Mr. Toland, upon bU declining to appear 
in the ensuing parliament/* 

In 1702 he published three pieces : “ Paradoxes of state, 
in 4to; “ Reasons for addressing bia majesty to in- 
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vice into England the electress dowager and elector of 
Hanover;” and bis Vmdiclus liberiuii,” already men¬ 
tioned. After tbc publication of this book, he went to the 
courts of Hanover and Berlin, where be was received very 
graciously by the princess Sophia, and by the queen of 
Prussia, both Jadies who delighted in conversing with men 
of learning and penetration, wliose notions were new or 
uncommon. He had the honour to be often admitted to 
their conversation; and, as he made a longer stay at Berlin 
than at Hanover, so he had frequent opportunities of watt* 
ing upon the queen, who took a pleasure in asking him 
questions, and hearing his paradu.^ioal opinions. After bit 
return therefore into Eiigbnd, lie published in 1704 some 
philosophical letters; three of which were inscribed to 
Serena, meaning the queen of Prussia, who, he assures us, 
was pleased to ask his opinion concerning the subject of 
them. The tide runs thus: Letters to Serena, contain¬ 

ing, !* The origin and force of prejudices. 2. The history 
of the souTs immortality among the heathens. The origin 
of idolatry, and reasons of heathenism; as also, 4« A letter to 
a gentleman in Holland, shewing tipinoza’s system ofphilo* 
sophy to be without any principle^, or foundation. 5. Mo- 
tioti essential to matter, in answer to some remarks by a 
noble friend on the confutation of Spinoza. To which is 
pretixed a prefa.ee, declaring the several occasions of wri¬ 
ting them,” Svo. About the same time he published an 

English translation of the Lifeof .£sop, by M. de Me- 
ziriac,” and dedicated U to Anthony Collins, esq, Jt was 
pretixed to ” The fables of jEsop,” with the moral reflec¬ 
tions of M. Baudoim 

In 1705 he published several pamphlets: ** Socinianism 
truly stated, to which is pieflxed, Ijitiiflbreiice in 
disputes recommended by a Pantheist to an orthodox 
friend,” in 4to; “ An account of the courts of Prussia and 
Hanover,” in 8vo; ** The ordinances, statutes, and privi¬ 
leges of the academy erected by the king of Prussia in the 
tiiy of Berlin," translated from the original, in $vo; ** The 
memorial of the state of Englazvd, in vindication of the 
queen, the church, and the administration, This 

last was published, without the name of the author, by the 
direction of Mr. Harley, secretary of state; and afterwards 
a defence of it was wnUen, by order of the same person, 
but for some reasons suppressed, after six or seven sheets 
of it were primed. Mr; Harley was one of Toland^s chief 
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[natrons and benefactors^ and vised to employ him as a spy- 
Harlcy having accidentally found, among other manu¬ 
scripts, a Latin oration, to excite the English to war 
against the bVench, communicated it toToiand, who pub¬ 
lished it In 1707, with notes and a preface, under this 
title, ** Oratio Pbilippica ad excitandos contra Galliam 
Briunnos; maxlme vero, ne de pace cum victis pra^matur^ 
agatur sanctiori Anglorum concilio exhibita, anno Cbristi 
1514/' Soon after he published, at the request of the 
elector's minister, The elector Palatine's declaration in 
favour of his Protestant subjects/* 

He set out for Germany in the spring of 1707, and went 
first to Berlin; hut an incident too ludicrous to be men- 
uoned, says Mr. Des Maizeaux, obliged him to Leave that 
place sooner tLian he expected* What that incident was 
cauciot now be gathered from his correspondence. From, 
thence he went to Hanover, on the territories of a neiglw 
bouring prince^ He proceeded to BusseLdorp, and was 
very graciously received by the elector Palatine; who, ia 
consideration of the English pamphlet he had pubLished, 
presented hjm with a gold chain and medal, and a purse 
of an hundred ducats. He went afterwards to Vienna, 
being commissioned by a famous French banker, then in 
Holland, who wanted a powerful protection, to engage the 
Imperial ministers to procure him the title of count of the 
empire, for which be was ready to pay a good sum of 
money; but they did not think fit to meddle with that 
affair, and all his attempts proved unsuccessful. From 
Vienna he visited Prague in Bohemia; and now, his money 
being all spent, he was forced to make many shifts to get 
back to Holland. Being at the Hague, he published, in 
1709, a small volume, containing two Latin dissertations: 
the first he called Adeisideccuon; sive, Titus Liviua a 
supprsiiiione vindicatusthe second, '* Ongines Judaicse; 
sive, Strabunls de Moyse & religione Judaica historla bre-* 
Titer illustrura/' In the first of these pieces, he endea¬ 
vours to vindicate Livy from the imputation of superstition 
and credulity, although his history abounds ^wiih relations 
of prodigies and portents; in the second, be seetnsdndined 
to prefer Strabo's account of Moses and the Jewish religion 
to the testimony of the Jews themselves* In thU diiserta- 
lion, also, be ridicules Uuetius for affirming, in his ** De- 
moDsiratio evan^elica,^* that many eminent persona ip the 
'HOU TpstamenV* are «l)/egoiized in. the be^thea myt|mi^ 
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logy, and ihat Moses, for instance, is understood hy the 
name of Bacchus, Typho, Sileuus, Priapns, Adonis, Stc, 
and, if he bad never done any thing ivorse than this, it i* 
probable that the convocation would not have thought him 
an object oF their censure. Huetius, however, was greatly 
provoked with this attack; and eKpressed hitt resentment 
in a French letter, published in the ** Journal of Trevoux/’ 
and afterwards printed with some dissertations of Hueirus, 
collected by the abb^ 'I'tliadet. 

He continued in Holland till I7t0; and, while he wa» 
tliere, had the good fortune to get acquainted with prince 
Eugene, who gave him several marks of his generosity. 
Ul >ori his return to Kugland, he W'as for some time sup* 
ported Viy the liberality of Mr, Hariey, and by his means 
was enabled to keep a country*house at Epsom in Surrey 
He published, iu )7M, A Description of Epsom, with 
the Humours and Politics of that Place/* He afterwards 
lost the faroitr of tins minister, and then wrote pamphleu 
against hiuk. He published in 1710, without his name, a 
French piece relating to Dr, Sacheverell, “ Letire d’un 
Auglois a un HollanHois au siijet du docteur Sacheverell :** 
and the three following in 171 2: Letter against Popery, 

particularly against admitting the authority of fathers or 
counclU in coutroversies of religloLi, by Sophia Charlotte^ 
the late queen of Prussia “ Queen Anne’s reasons for 
creating the electoral prince of Hanover a peer of this 
realm, by the title of duke of Cambridge ;** and, ** The 
grand Mystery laid open, viz. by dividing the Protestami 
to weaken the Hanover succession, and, by defeating the 
succession, to extirpate the Protestant reltgion." At that 
time be also undertook to publish a new edition of Cicero*# 
works by subscription, and gave an account of bis plan iit 
a Latin dUsertation,’* which has been printed among bit 
posthumous pieces. 

In 1713 he published “An Appeal to honest People, 
against wicked Priests,’' relating to 8aclievereirs affair; and 
another pamphlet called “ Dunkirk or Dover, or, the 
queen's honour, the nation's safety, the liberties of Europe, 
and the peace'of the world, all at stake, till that fort and 
port be totally demolished by the French/*' In'1714 he 
published a piece which shewed chat he was very attentive 
to times and seasons, for it ran through ten editions witbia 
a quarter of a year : the title is, “ The art of Restoring, or, 
the piety and probity of general Monk in bringing 
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the last restoration, evidenced from his own authentic let¬ 
ters ; with a just account of sir Roger, who runs the par- 
tvllel as far as he can/* This sir Roger was intended for 
the earl of Ox ford, who was supposed to he then project¬ 
ing scfieines for the restoration of the Pretender* The 
same year, iTJ4, he produced A collection of Letters by 
general Monk, relating to the restoration of the royal fa¬ 
mily ■** The Funeral Elegy of the princess Sophia,** trans¬ 
lated from the Latin ; and “ Reasons tor naturalizing the 
Jews in Great Britain and Ireland, oii ttie same foot with 
all other nations ; with a defence of the Jews against all 
vulgar prejudices in all countries. He prefixed to this ati 
ingenious, but ironical dedication lo the superior clergy. 
In 17 i 7 he published “The State Anatomy of Great Bri¬ 
tain/* &c,; which being answered hy Dr. Fiddea, chaplain 
to the earl of Oxford, and by Daniel Dc Foe, he produced 
a second part, by way of vindication of the former. 

He seems now to have quitted politics, and to have be¬ 
taken himself, in a great measure, to learned and theolo¬ 
gical inquiries^ for, in 1718, he published a work of about 
one hundred and fifty pages in 8vo, with this long title, 
“Nazarenus; or Jewish, Gentile, or Mahometan Chris¬ 
tianity ; containing the history of the ancient Gospel of 
Barnabas, and the modern Gospel of the Mahometans, at¬ 
tributed to the same apostle, this last Gospel being now 
first made known among Christians. Also, the original 
plan of Christianity occasionally explained in the Naza- 
renes, whereby divers controversies about this divine (but 
highly perverted) institution may be happily terminated* 
With the relation of an Irish manuscript of the four Gos¬ 
pels, as likewise a summary of the ancient Irish Chris¬ 
tianity, and the reality of the Keldees (an order of lay re¬ 
ligious] against the two last bishopa of Worcester/* We 
make no observation upon this work: the reader knows 
enough of Toland to conclude that it was not written with 
any friendly view to revelation. He published the same 
year “ The Destiny uf Rome^ or, the speedy and final 
destruction of the Pope,** &c. 

In 1720 Dr* Hare, then dean of Worcester, published a 
fourth edition of his visitation sermon, entitled “ Church 
authority vindicated,** &c. and subjoined a postscript, in 
which, speaking of bishop Hoadly*s writings, he 1ms the 
following stroke at Mr* Toland : “It must be allowed hia 
lordship judg^ very truly^ when he aays they are fkint re- 
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semblances of Mr. Cbillingworth; for envy itself must own 
Ills [ordship Ims some resemblance to that great mun, jost 
sueb aoue us Mr* Tolatid has to Mr. Locke, who, in ‘ CUris- 
tiauity not mysterious,* is often quoted to support no* 
dons he never dreamed Tolund, upon this, adver¬ 

tised against Dr* Hare* that he'ncver named Locke in any 
edition of that book, and was so far from often quoting him, 
chat he bad not so much as brought one quotation out of 
lump This was true, and Hare immediately corrected 
seif by another adverdsemenr, in whicli he directs, ** makes> 
great use of Mr* Locke*s principles,** to be read, instead of, 
*' is often quoted to support notions he never dreamed of,” 
Dr. Hare*3 ^dvertlsemeut occasioned the publishing of a 
pamphlet with this title, “ A short essay upon Lying, or, 
a defence of a reverend dignitary, who sugars under the 
persecution of Mr. Tolarid, for Si kpsus cahmV* 

Upon a dispute between the Irish and British houses of 
lords, with respect to appeals, when the latter ordered a 
bill to be brought in for the better seen ring the dependency 
of the kingdom of Ireland upon the crown of Great Britaii», 
Mr, Toland published Reasons moat humbly offered to 
the House of Cornmons, why the seat down to them 
should not pass into a Law,** 11^0* About this time he 
printed a. profane Latin tract, entitled Paiitheisticon ; 
sive, formub celebrandae sodatitatis Socratiem, in tres par* 
ticulas divisa ; qua: Pantheistarnm, sive sodalium, conti¬ 
nent; 1* Mores et automata. 2, Numen et philosopbiam. 
3. Libertatem et non falleiitem legem neqne fallendam. 
Prsemitutur de autiquis et no vis eruditoriiin aodalitatibiis, 
ut et de uni verso inhnito et ecterno, diatriba. Subjicitur 
de dupiici Pan the is tar um philosopbia aequenda, ac de virl 
optimi et ornatissimi idea, djssertatiuncuJa. Cosmopoli, 
MDCCXX.** He bad subscribed himself a Pantheist, as we 
have seen, tii a pamphlet published in 1705, and here we 
have hU doctrioea and his creed explicitly aet forth : ** In 
mundo omnia sunt unum, unumque est omne in omnibus. 
Quod omne in omnibus, Deus est; Ecternus ac irntnensuN, 
neque genitus, neque interiturus* In eo vivimus, movc- 
mur, et existimus, Ab eo natum est unumquidque, in 
eumque denuo revoluturum; omnium ipse principium et 
finis.** This is Pantheism, that is, it is atheism, or there 
is no such thing* The author knew it very well; and fear¬ 
ing lest he might have gone too far, he got it printed se¬ 
cretly, at his ov^ii charge, and but a few copies, which he 
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illstributed mxh a vie^v of receiving presents for tlietit- 
There is a short preface to this piece, ujider die name ot" 
Janus Junius Eugnnesius; which, though it was his true 
Christian name, and the naiue of his country, luls-Eogati 
being the phiceof his birth, yet serveJ for as good a cover 
as any whatever, nobody In Euglanil being acquainted with 
tlieiie fiariiciilnrs. 

Some time after, but in the same year, 1720, he pub* 
1 shed another learned work, of about 230 pages in 3vo, 
including the preface, entitled Tetradymus/^ This is 
tiivided into four parts, each of which has a distinct title. 
The firht \s called ** Hodegna ; or, the pillar of cloud and 
fire that guided the Israelites in the Wilderness, not mira¬ 
culous, but, as faiihfully related in Eaodu.s, a thing equally 
practised by other nations, and in those places not uidy 
UHcful, but necessary.** The second is called Clydo- 
pborus; or, of the exoteric and e^ioteric philosophy i^* that 

is, of the external and internal doctrine of the ancients ^ 
the. one open and public, aecominodated to popular pre¬ 
judices and the established religions^ ilic other private and 
secret, wherein, Mt the lew capable and discreet, was taught 
the real i ruth,stripped of a II disguises. There is more display 
of leaning in ibis dissertation than in any work produced 
by Tolftfid; though they all of tliem display learning where 
the subject admits il The title nfthe third is, “ Hypatia j 
or, the history of the Philosophic Lady, ivho was murdered 
at Alexandria, as was supposed at the instigation of the 
clergy-** TJie fourth is called Maiigoueutea ;** or, A de* 
fence of Nazarenus against Dr, Mangey, who had attacked 

it. ^ In the last of these tracts he inserted his advertisement 
against Dr. Hare, with the doctor's answer. 

. In 1721, Dr. Hare published a book, entitled Scrips 
tufe vindicated from the Misrepresentations of the turd 
bUhop of Bangor f* in the preface of which, speaking of 
tlie CoiHtitutions of Carolina, he observes, iliat, by one of 
the articles, none are excluded from settling in that coun- 
t ry upon account of their opi niona, “ but down right atheists,** 
^lays he, ** such as the impious author of the L^an.theisticon ;** 
at the bottom of the page, he refers us to a profane 
prayer, composed by Toland, a more perfect copy of which 
he afterwards;, upon farther tntelHgence, inserted in the 
errata. The prayer runs in these terms; Omnipotena 
& sempiterne Bacebe, qui human am societatem maxurne 
in bibendo constituisti ; concede propitius, ut istorum ca- 
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piu* qui lieatern^ compotatione gravantur, hodierna Uven* 
ttir; idqtie fiat per pocula puctilorum. Ameti*’^ Des Mai-« 
2 eaiix, bo'^everj affirms^ that it wras oot composed by To- 
land, who knew mAhing of U; but by a person whose name 
he forbearinL, on account of Ida profession; though he be¬ 
lieves he only designed it as a ridicule on Mr. ToIand*&club 
of Paiitbcisuc philoaopbers, whom iie injuriously imagined 
to he all drunkards^ whereas they are grave^ sober, and 
temperate men. This year, 1721, Toland published, and 
it was the last thing be published, ** Letters of lord Shaftes¬ 
bury to Robert Molesworth, esq/* afterwards lord Moles- 
vvorth, with a large introduction by himself, Svo- 

He had, for above four years past, lived at Putney, from 
whence he could conveniently go to tendon, and come’ 
back the same day; but he used to spend most part of the 
winter in Loudon. Being in town about the middle of' 
December, be found himself very ill, having been out of 
order for some time before : his appetite and strength 
failed him ; and a physician, who was called to him, maefe^ 
him worse, by bringing a continual vomiting and looseness 
upon him. He made a shift, however, to return to Put¬ 
ney, where he grew better, and had some hopes of reco¬ 
very. In this interval, be wrote ** a dissertation to prove 
the uncertainty of physic, and the danger of trusting our 
lives to those who practise it/’ He was preparing some 
other things, but death put an end to all his purposes, the 
11 th of March, 1722, in his fifty-second year. We are 
told that be behaved himself, throughout the whole course 
of his sickness, with a true philosophical patience, and 
looked upon death without the least perturbation of mind, 
bidding farewell to those about 1dm, and telling them, '' he 
was guing to sleep/' Some few days before he died, he 
wrote his own epitaph** 

Toland was a man of uncommon abilities, and, perhaps. 
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tlie moftt learned of all the infidel writers ; but his systeirid 
heing atheism^ if to own no God hut the universe be 
atheism, he was led to employ those great parts and learn¬ 
ing, very niueh to the offence aivil injury of society. Va¬ 
nity, and an immoderate desire to distinguish himself, were 
predominant qualities in his composition, and his character 
jn many other respects was far from being a desirable one, 
for neither were his morals pure, nor his manners amiable. 
In his political career^he had all the selhahnesi of the com¬ 
mon hireling. 

His Posthumous Worts” were published in 1*126^ 2 
vols.Svo, and republished in 1747, with an account of his life 
and writings by Des MaizeauK, the title of which runs as 
follows: ‘*The Misrellaneons Works of Mr, John Tolaiid, 
now first published from his original manuscripts, contain¬ 
ing, ]. An history of the British Druids, with a critical 
blssay on the ancient Celtic customs, literature, &c, to which 
is added. An account of some curious British Antiquitiei. 
2* An account of Jordatio Bruno, and his celebrated book 
on the innumerable worlds, 3, A disquisition concerning 
those writings which by the ancients were, truly or falsely, 
ascribed to Jesus Christ and his Apostles, 4. The secret 
History of the South-Sea scheme, 5* A plan for a Na¬ 
tional Bank. G, An essay on the Roman Education, T, 
The tragical death of Atlilius Hegulus prov'ed to be a fiction. 
8 , Select Epistles from Pliny, translated into English, 9. 
A diverting description of Ep$otn and its amusements. 10. 
Four Memorials to the Earl of Shaftesbury, relating to af¬ 
fairs of Slate in 17J3 and 1714. 11. Physic without phy- 

sictaiis. 12, Letters on various subjects. 13.-Cicero illus- 
tralus, dissertatio PiulologLco-critica ; sive, Consilium de 
toto edendo Cicerone, alia plane methodo quam hactenus 
unquam factum. 14< Conjectura de prima typographite orU 
giiie,” 

At the end of Des Maizeaux** HFe there is ‘‘An Elegy 
on the late ingenious Mr. Toland,” which, that biographer 
says, was published a few days after his death ; and he adds,, 
that k was a matter of doubt with some, whether the author 
intended to praise or ridieule him« Few things can be 
more weak than Des Maizeaux's own defence of Toland,—> 
There is a considerable collection of Toland’s MSS« in the 
British Museum [Ayscough^s Catalogue)) but of little real 
value** 

’ L'ffl hf MaiZ'PAiit.—T.lfe by Mtithrlm; Bihl. Gei'Utftiiiquf, V.k 

anil iMotUrrm'* Mint.—Q^ii, Hfit'-pLelAitil’Ii PtiiltfiSi Writsrf.'^ 
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TOLET (FiUncis), a learned cardinal, was born in 1532, 
at Cordova, and appointed professor of phtlosoptiy in tbe 
university of Salamanca at the early fifteen, which 

is not remarkable if, according to Domiriic Soto, irho wa* 
his maiiCer, be was a monster of genius/’ Having after¬ 
wards entered the Jesuits^ order, he was sent to Rome, 
where he tuoght theology and philosophy with reputation, 
and philosophised after the getHtine niantior of the Peripa¬ 
tetic sciiooh Paul V* chose father I'olet for his preacher, 
and be held the same ofhee under the succeeding pontiffs, 
with that of theologian ±u ordinary, besides being 'en¬ 
trusted with several impoitant coinnijasloiis. Pope Gren. 
gory XIII. appointed him judge attvi censor of his own 
works, and Clement VElh raised him to the cardinalate in 
being the first Jesuit who^ield tliat dignity* He ia 
said to have been a Lover of justice and equity, and la¬ 
boured with great jceal and success to reconcile Henry IV* 
with the court of Roine^ He died in that city in 1536^ 
aged sjxiy-foui*. Henry IV. out of gratitude, ordered a 
soleniti service to he performed fur him at Paris and at 
Huueti* This learned cardinal left several works, the prin¬ 
cipal are : Commentaries on Sl .fohn,” Lyons, 1C14, foL; 

On hit. Luke,’* Rome, 1600, folio ; On Sl Paulas P^pia^ 
lie to the Romans/’ Rome, 1GU2, 410 ; A Summary of 
cases of conscience, or instraction for prio.'itV’ Paris, 1610, 
4io, translated into French, 4to, and a great number of 
other treatise^/ 

TOLLKT (EuzAaHTn)j ingenious English poetess, 
was the daughter of George Tullei, esq. cornmiasioner of 
the navy in tbe reigns of king WiLIiain and queen Anno* 
She was born in 16^4, and her father, observing iter ex¬ 
traordinary genius, gave her ^o cxeelleiu tin edtrcaii-iti 
that, besides great skill in music and druwir^g, she spoke 
fluently and correctly the Latin, Italian, and French larir 
guages; aii^^ well understood history, poetry, and ttie nia- 
thematics* These qualihcations were dignified by an un^ 
feigned piety, and the moral virtues, wiilch she possessed 
and practised ill an eminent degree* Ti>e former part-of 
her life was spent in the Tower of Loudon, where her fa¬ 
ther had a house ^ tbe latter at Stratford and Westhaui* 
She died on the Jst of February, i7i4, aged sixty years, 
and waa buried at the latter place* 

% 

1 antodiD BibU Elu|i.—Cenmra*—£!«f«t d<f HaaiiDet 
SavtDfi—Atvrfri*^SAiSi Onoivi^t* 
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In tT55, ft volume of lier poenia was printedi some ef 
the best uf which may be seen in Mr. Nicholses Cotlcctiou. 

She was honoured with the friendship of sir Isaac New-^ 
ton, who was much pleased with some of her first essays^ 
It has been observed^ tha^ a few of her poems have such a 
^philosophical cast, and so great a depth of thought* that 
they will scarce he understood by common readers. Her 
Latin poems are also written in a truly classical taste. She 
would not stifl'er her works to appear till she herself was» 
beyond the reach of envy or applause. They abound with 
sentiment and simplicity, and yet are far from being destU 
lute of spirit and poetical ornament 

Her estate, which was a considerable one, she left to 
heryoungest nephew* Her eldest nephew, George Toilet, 
of fJetley, in Staffordshire, but formerly of Lincoln’s inn, 
who was well ktiown fur hia valuable noies on Shakspeare, 
died Oct, 21, 177D* He weis,” says Mr. Cole, a feU 
low-commoner of King’s college, and my contemporary 
about J745; ashy, reserved man, and of no genteel ap^ 
pearance or behaviour*^ 

TOLLIUS (Jahf.s), a physician and very learned man, 
was a native of Ingra, in the territory of Utrecht' and 
taught the belles Settres in his own country with great repu¬ 
tation and profit for some time. In 1684, the marquis of 
BMndenburg appointed him professor of eloquence and 
the Greek tongue. He made several journeys into dif¬ 
ferent parts of Germany, Hungary, and Italy; oF which 
be has given some account in a posthumous work, pub¬ 
lished under the title of ** Epistoloe Itinerarisc, by HenoU 
nius, ftt Amsterdam, ITOf), in 4 t 04 . It is said there are 
some useful and curious things in these epistles. Tollius 
was the editor of two ancient authors, of ** Ausonius, cum 
nods variorum, 1671,*' 8vo; and of Longinus, 1694/* 
4to, with ft Latin version in the same page, and Boileau's 
French version in the opposite. Ou reading escuellent 
edition Gibbon pronounced Tollius to be, though a com- 
tuentator, ft man of taste and genius” Much, however^ 
cannot be said for his judgment, as tbe title of the follow¬ 
ing work may shew; Fortuita Bacra, in qulbus prater 
crltica nonnulk tota fabulAris faistoria Greeca, Phoenicia, 
i^gyptiacB, ad ebymiam pertinete asseritur, 1687,” Svc. 
He pushed this extravagant notion so far as to seek for the 

■ Ntdwli's Fo«a», foL Dnuii.—Coital US AlhjeD4? in BrLt Mui. 
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secrets of chj^mistry B.nd the philosopher^ stone in the fa^ 
ble^ oi Pa^Mntsm, This does not shew a very sound jud;^- 
ment; yet there is a i^reat deal of Jearningt and soune Lurioos 
things, in his book. He died in 1696. 

He had a brother, named CoaNELitJs ToUlus, who wns 
also a very learned man. He was borti at Utrecht^ and in 
the beginning of hU life was an amanuensis to Isaac Vo:<- 
stus: he was afterwards professor of eloquence and iJie 
Greek tongue at Harderwic, and secretary to the curators 
of the academy* He published an Appendix to Pierius 
Valerianus's treatise De In felicitate Literatornm,’* Amst. 
lTO?j i2mo^ and an edition of Palxphatus,'* which last 
is a scarce and valuable work. Alexander Tollius wai 
also brother to the two persons above mentiontid, and is 
known in the literary world by an edition of “ Appian,” 
1670, 2 vob. tivOj which is much esteemed/ 

TOLMACH, or TALMASH (Thomas), a brave Eng- 
]i:sh officer, was descended of a family said to be more an^ 
cient than the Norman conquesL He vvas lUe son of ait 
Lionel Tolmach of Helmingliam in the county of Suffolk, 
bart. by Klirabeth, daughter and heir of William Murray, 
earl of Dysart, afterwards married to John, duke of Lau* 
derdale. His talents and education were improved by his 
travels, in which he spent several years, and after he en¬ 
tered into the army, distinguished himself so much by skill 
and bravery, as very soon to acquire ptomotiou^ But in 
the reign of James IL whose meaiiures be thought hostile 
to the true interests of the kingdom, he resigned his com-» 
mission, and went again abroad. The same political prin¬ 
ciples inclining him to favour the revolution, he wa^f, on 
the accession of William IIL appointed colonel of the 
Coldstream regiment, which had been resigned by William, 
earl of Craven, on account of his great age and itihrmiiies; 
and waa soon advanced to the rank of lieutcnant-'generab 
Jn IGdl, he exerted himself with uncommon bravery in 
the passage over the river Shannon, at the taking of Ath- 
lone iti Ireland, and in the battle of Aghrim. Iii 1693, he 
attended king William to Flanders, and at the battle of 
Landen against the French, commalided by marshal Lux-^ 
emburg, when his majesty himself was obliged to retire, 
the lieutenant-general brought off the EngUsh foot with 
great prudence, resolution, and success. 

t ChHurepiFt—Buman T^aject* Enidit> and faiK SyUA|« SpiitoUrnm. 
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But, in June the year following, he fell in the unfortii- 
nale attempt for destroying the harbour of Brest in France. 
He had formed lids design, and taken care to be well in¬ 
structed in e^ery circinnsiance relating to it. Six thousand 
meii aeenied to be more than necessary for taking and keep¬ 
ing Cameret, a small neck of land, which lies in the mouth 
of and commands the river of Brest The project and the 
preparations were kept &o secret, that there was not the 
least suspicion till the hiring of transport-ships discovered 
it. A proposition for that purpose had indeed been made 
two years before to the earl of Nottingham ; who, among 
other things, charged admiral Russel with having neglected 
that scheme, when it was laid before liim hy some persons 
who came from Brest. Whether the French apprehended 
the design from that motion, or whether it was m>w be¬ 
trayed to ihcm by some who were in the secret { it is cer¬ 
tain, that they had such timely knowledge of it, as put 
them upon their guard. 'I'he preparations were not cjuite 
ready by the day that had been ^xed ; and when ah waa 
ready, they were stopi by a westerly wincl for some time j 
so that they arrived a month later than was intended. They 
found the place well fortified with many batteries, which 
were raised in difierent lines upon the rucks, that lay over 
the place of descent; and great number:^ were posted there 
to dispute their landing. When the English fleet came so 
near as to see all this, the council of officers declared 
Against making tlic attempt; but the lieutenant-general 
was so possessed with the scheme, that he could not E>e 
diverted from It. He imagined, that the men they saw 
were only a rabble brought together to make a shew; 
though it proved, that there were regular bodies among 
them, and that their numbers were double to his own. He 
began with landing of six hundred men, and put himself 
at the head of them, who followed him with great courage; 
but they were so exposed to the enemies^ fire, and couM 
do them so Utile harm, that the attempt was found abso- 
lately imprECtteable. The gr^^atest part of those, who 
landed, were killed or taken prisoners; and nut above m 
huudreid'of them camt back. The lieu tenant ^general bim- 
aelf^as shot in the thigh, of which he died in a few days, 
extremely lamemed. Thus failed a design, which, If it 
had been undtTcaken before the French were so well pre^ 
pared to receive it, might have been attended with success, 
and followed with very important effects. In thin manner 
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bishop Biirnet represents the afFair^ who styles the Jteute- 
uanl-gcnerala hravc and generous maiii and a good oflicer, 
Tery Ht to animate and encourage inferior officers and sol¬ 
diers. Another of our historians speaks of this affair in 
somewhat a dirterent strain, declaringj that the lieuteuant- 
gciieral “ fell a sacrifice in this desperate attempt, being 
destined, assume affirmed, to that fall hy the envy of some 
nf his pretemted friends.^* His body was brought to Eng¬ 
land, and interred on the 30th of June, 16^4, at Ueltning- 
ham in Sul^blk* 

According to Dr*Brady^ general Tolrnach was ‘^sin¬ 
gularly remarkable for a 1 ] the accomplishments of a gentle¬ 
man ; his conversation familiar and engaging, his wit lively 
and penetrating, his judgment solid and discerning; and 
ull these adorned with a graceful person, a cheerful aspect, 
atid an iuvlting air* And if we consider him as a soldier, 
he ivas vigorotis and active; surprisingly brave in the most 
dangerous emergencies, and eagerly catching at all oppor>* 
tunities, in which he might signalize his courage without 
forfeiting his jndgmciit. But with all this ardour of an 
invincible courage, he was not of an uneasy turbulent dis¬ 
position, or apt to be engaged in idle quarrels; for as the 
Hweetuess of his nature, and the politeness of his educa¬ 
tion, hindered him from offering an affront to any man; so 
the modest sense which he had of his own merit, would 
not suffer hifn to suspect that any was intended blm. In 
short, he may justly be characterized under the titles of 
a complete geticleman/ a zealous lover of his country, and 
an eitcelletit general*" * 

TOMASINl (James PHiLir), an Italian prelate and bio¬ 
grapher, was born at Padua, Nov, 17, 1597, of a noble 
family, originally of Lucca* He waa instructed in Greeks 
Latin, and logic, by the learned divine and lawyer, Benp- 
detti, of Legoano, and afterwards entered the congrega^ 
tioD of ibe regular canons of St^ George, in Alga, where 
be studied philosophy and theology, and received the de¬ 
gree of doctor in the latter faculty at Padua, in 161He 
would then have made profession, but the rules of tbe con¬ 
gregation not permitting it, he eUlployed bimaelf in the 
composition of his various works. At leng^ hie meric ad¬ 
vanced him to the hrst situations in his order; and whep 
he went to Rome, as visitor, he was very favourably le* 


. 1 Bulb's Livef^Pgaeril S«miaa by Brsdy, 4t9,^Bi]rMt’i Own Timu* 
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celled by many persons of eminence, ^nd especially by 
pope Urban VIIK who would have appointed him to a 
bishopric in the island of Candy, but at his own recjnest 
this was exchanged for the see of Oitta Nuova, in Utria, 
to which he was consecrated in 1642, 8tudy and the cave 
of hU diocese occupied the whole of his time until his 
death in 1654, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

He wrote, K lllustrium virorutn Elogia iconibus exor- 
nata/* Padua, 1630, 4to. The portraits in this volume 
(which is by no means uncommon in this country) amount¬ 
ing to forty-fire, are well engraven, and taken from pic¬ 
tures ill his collection* The lives or eloges are short, hut 
accurate* He published a second volume in 1644, but this 
is Jess commun* 2* ** Titus Livius Patavinus/’ ibid* 1630, 
4to; a life of Livy, of which a much improved edition was 
published at Amsterdam in 1670* He published also other 
single lives, and had intended a biography of all the authors 
of Padua, hut published only a ** Prodromus Atheiiarum 
Fatavinarum,^* 1633, 4to, 3* Petrareba redivivus iiile- 
gram PoetEc celcberrimi vitam tconibus mre ceclatis exhi- 
bens,** ibid* 1635, 4to, and reprinted with addiuous in 
1630* 4* Clarissimac fcemlnie Cassandra Fidelis Venetae 

epistol® et orationes posthum®,&c* ibid, 1636, l2mo* 
5. De Donaritsac Tabellis votivU liber sirtgularis/^ Utin, 
163£1, 4to, reprinted and enlarged, at Padua, 1654, 4to, 
and inserted by Gr®vius in the 12th volume of bU Homan 
antiquities* 6. Laur® CeratEC Fpisiol®, cum notis et 
vlta/^ Padua, 1640, 12mo* 7* “ Blbliothecm PatavincD 
Manuscripiae public® et privatae, quibus diveriii seviptores 
hactenus incogniti receusentur,^’ ibid. 1639, 4to* 3. ^^Bib- 
liothecoe Venetac MSS* public® et privat®,^’ Utin. 1650, 
4to. He wrote some other works on the antiquities of Pa- 
dua> and closed his labours with his Gymiia^iuim Patavi- 
num,^* 1654, 4to, a kind of history of the university of 
Padua*' 

TOMBES (Johk), one of the most learned Baptist di- 
vtties of the seventeenth century, was born at Bewdley in 
Worcestershire in 1 603; and, being intended for the church, 
was educated at the grammar-school, where be made such 
prohciency as to be thought fit for the university at the age 
of fifteen. He wai accordingly sent to Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford, at that and William Pemble was bis tutor. 


t Hkero^ T<}tf Horcrit—5uiL OiHMDSBticvii* 
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Here he acquired such distinction for talents and learnings 
that oTt hi^ tutor's death in 1624^ he was chost^n to ancceecj 
him in the catechetical lecture in Ma^dalen-hall, Thi» he 
held with great a{>probatjon for about seven years, during 
which he was, amongst other pupils, tutor to Mr. Wilkins^ 
afterwards bi^dmp of Chester. He then, we may presumep 
took orders, and went to Worcester, aud after that to Leo¬ 
minster in Herefordshire^ of which he had the lirlng, and 
became a very popular preacher, and wh^n lUr living waa 
found iiisulHcieut for a maintenance, lord Scudamore made 
some addition to it Tombes was, says ins biographer, 
among the hrst of the clergy of those times who endc^avoured 
a refonnation in the church, that is, wa^i an enemy to the 
discipline or ceremonies, for which be suffered afterwards, 
when the king^s forces came into that country ; an i being 
in 1641 obliged to leave it, he went to Bristol, where the 
parliamentary general Fiennes gave hlni the living of All 
Saints. When Bristol was besieged by prince Rujiert, the 
year following, he retnaved again to London wiili his fa*' 
miiy, and thete first communicated to fiomc of the Went- 
minster divines, bis scruples as to infani-baptUm, and held 
conferences with thert» on the subject, tlie result of which 
was, that be made no converts, but was more confirmed 
in bis own opinions, and a sufferer too, for, being appo^tted 
preacher at Fenchurch, his congregation not only refused 
to hear blin, but to allow him any stipend. From this di¬ 
lemma he was relieved for a time by a call to be preacher 
at the Temple-church, provided he wnuld abstain, iii the 
pulpit, from the controversy about infant-baptism. To thi5 
he consented on these terms; first, that no one else should 
preach for the baptising of infants in hU pulpit; end, se¬ 
condly, that no laws should be enacted to make the denial 
of infant-bapusm penal* All thiii being agreed upon, he 
coDtitiued to preach at the Temple for four years, and was 
then dismissed for publishing a treatise against inf mt* bap- 
tisEn* This was construed into a breach of his engagement, 
but he endeavoured to defend it as necessary to his charac¬ 
ter, he being often attacked in the pulpit for those opi¬ 
nions on the subject which he bad cooimunicated to the 
Weetmioster assembly, although they bad neither been 
published, or answered, by that learned body. 

After this he accepted an invitation from the people of 
Bewdley, his native place, to be their minister; and there 
he not only pubtlcly avowed his aeatiments, but formed a 
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Vaptist church, or sect, while he continued minister of the 
pariaSi, and had also the parsonage of Ross given to Mm* 
This last he resigned on being made master of Ledbury 
hospital, and his parishioners at BewdJey having forsaken 
him on account of his opinions on baptbm, lie was restored 
to his first living at Leominster; and that and Bewdley, 
amidst all the disafTection of the parishioners, he hetd till 
the Restoration. Notwithstanding his differing in opinion 
with the generality of his brethren, he was, in IGsi, ap.« 
pointed one of the triers, or those appointed to examine 
and approve candidates for the ministry* In this office he 
appears to have procured a sore of toleration for the baptists, 
for at the restoration several of that persuasion were found 
in possession of livings. 

In the mean time he was often called to defend his prin¬ 
ciples in public disputations, which were then itmch the 
fashion, and it is said that Baxter and others who differed 
most from him, paid due respect to his learning and argu¬ 
mentative powers. At the restoration, he gladly hailed the 
monarchical government, and wrote a treatise to justify 
the taking the oath of supremacy; but being disappointed 
in his expectations from the new government, he resigned 
1)15 livings, and the exercise of hU ministry altogether, 
which be could do wiihont personal inconvenience, as he 
had married an opulent widow at Salisbury, by whom he 
enjoyed a good estate. Offers were made to him, if he 
would conform, but Ms sentiments on the subject of bap¬ 
tism were insuperable, lii alj other respects, he not only 
conformed to the church as a lay communicant, but wrote 
a treatise to prove the lawfulness of so doing* He appeara 
to have had the good opinion of eminent men of his time, of 
all ranks and persuasions, of lord Clarendon, and the 
bishops Barlow, Saudersoii} and Ward, aod of Baxter and 
Calamy* Wood says ** that there were few better dis¬ 
putants in his age llian he was and Nelson, in his Life of 
bishop Bull, says, It cannot be denied but that he was 
esteemed a person of incomparable parts.** In 1702 a sin¬ 
gular compliment was paid to him by the House of Lords, 
in their conference with the Commons relative to the bill 
for preventing occasional conformity. In proving that re¬ 
ceiving the sacrament in tbe church does not necessarily 
import an entire conformity, they bring him as an instance, 

** There was a very learned and famous man that lived at 
Salisbury, Mr* Toinbes, who was a very zealous conform- 
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ist in all points hut one, ififant^bdptiim}^ He died at Sa¬ 
lisbury, May ^2, 1676j and ivas buried in St. £dmundi*s 
church-yard. Aubrey has several anecdotes creditable to 
bis learning and liberality. His works are numerous, but 
chiefly m defence of his opinions on inlfaiit baptism. He 
wroie aUo some tracts against the quakers, the papists, and 
the Socini»ns, ' 

TOMEO (NicOLfj Leomco)* a learned Italian schc^lar, 
was bc»rn at Venice, of an Albanian family, in 1456. He 
studied Greek at Fiorence, and made such progress, that 
lie b t-came able to explain Aristotle in the original luu^ 
guage. For this purpose he was invited to Padua in 1497, 
He was brought up to the church, and taught the learned 
languages at Venice, but in 1520 he returned to Padua, 
where he gave instnirtions to cardinal Pole, He was much 
attached to ihc Platonic philosophy, and passed his ttmo 
remote from worldly pursuits, and solely intent upon hU 
studies. BembOj Jovms, and others, speak of him with 
great esteem, and Erasmus mentions him with honour, as 
u man equally respectable for the purity of his murals and 
the profundity of bis enidition. He died in 1531, and was 
buried in tlie church of St, Francis^ at Padua, He trans¬ 
lated several of the works of Aristotle, Froclus’s Commen¬ 
tary on the Tima^iis of Flaio, and other treatises of the 
ancient philosophers. He wrote ten dialogues on subjects 
phdnsophical and moral, a work De Varia Histqria/* and 
some Italian poems^* 

TOMMASl (Joseph Maria), a learned cardinal, son of 
Juliufi Tommasio, or 'I’ornmasi, duke of Palma, was born at 
Alicata in Sicily, Sept, 14, 1649. Having from his in¬ 
fancy placed himself under the protection of the holy vir¬ 
gin, he assifmecl in the greater part of his works the name 
of Joseph Mariacarus*. The same veneration led him to 
imitate tlie virtues of his protectress by taking the vow of 
chastity, and although the eldest son of an Illustrious bouse, 
he chose to follow the example of an uncle and four sis¬ 
ters, who had renounced the world and all its honourSi He 
entered the society of the Theatins, and became distin^ 
guished by his austere piety and mortiBcations.^ He did 
not neglect human learning however, but applied witlir 

1 Cnqby’t Hilt, of the B«ptiirit?.—Aih. O*. Tol. If-^Calemy.—'Lctten by 
wdment 1813, 3 tqU. 8ro. 

* Mdreii.—'Roicoei t*a X. 

■ * But focne My Marie Cm wu one of tbe turDHinti of ihs dukei «| Ftlmi. 
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great diligence to the Greek, Hebre^v, and Chaldaic Ian* 
.gUHges, VLS s^r'clt aa to philosophy and adcient literalure, 
but hiri lavoiirite study was theology, ehurcii history, and 
especially the hi&tory of the odices and liturgies, vulu ible 
editions and collectiuus of which he pu^^lisUed frotn time 
to time* Cardinal AI haul, who had a great regard tor him, 
when he became pope appuinted him fir>t, qiiaiihcatot of 
the holy odice, then consultor of the cemgregation ot the 
rites, and lastly cardinaJ in May 1^, 1713; but ibis last 
honour he did not long ojoy, dying Jan. 1, 17 J 3, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. 

In the Vatican and other libraries, Tommasi discovered 
many manuscripts of importance in ecclesiastical history, 
and ill ih^O published, in 4to, a collection of MS formu¬ 
laries of the Latin and Greek churches in the administra¬ 
tion of the sacraments, under the title of Codices sa- 
CTHmentornm mmgentis anuis veuistiores,*’ and to each MS, 
he prefixed a learned preface. In 1686 he published the 
** Responsoria ^ Antiphonaria/^ used in ancietit times, 
and particularly in the church of Rome, likewise accotn-' 
panied with prefaces and curious notes. He then pub¬ 
lished various missals, psaltera, and rubrics of the eastern 
church, and other liturgical antiquities ; and three volumea 
of ^‘theological Institutes/^ which form a collection of the 
lesser works of the fathers, and were intended as an intro¬ 
duction to the study of theology.' 

TONSTALL. SeeTUNSTALL. 

TOOKE (Andrew), a learned English schoolmaster, 
was the second of five sons of Benjamin Tooke, cidzeh 
and Gtatioiiet of London, and born in 1673. He was edu¬ 
cated at the Charterhouse-school, and in 1690 sent to 
Clare-hall in Cambridge, where be took both the degrees 
in arU, that of B. A. in 1693, and of M.A. in 1697. In 
1G95, he was chosen usher of the Charterhouse-school ^ 
and, in 1704, professor of geometry in Gresham college, 
in the room of Dr. Hooke; being recommended by a tes¬ 
timonial from the master, Dr* Burnet, and other officers of 
the Charterhouse. In Nov. following, h'e was chosen a 
fellow of/the Royal Society. In 1723, several thousand 
■pounds were left him by his elder brother, Mr. Benjamin 
Tooke^ a bookseller in Fleet-street; yet, notwithstanding 
this addition to his fortune, he still held his place of uitiey 
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in tbe Charterhouse-school, and was preferred to the mas¬ 
tership of the school in t7£8; a*wl, the year after, mar¬ 
ried the widow of Dr. Henry Levett, physician to the 
Charterhouse. He then, as he was oblt^eil by the statutes, 
resigned his professorship of Grediam, and from that time 
attended no other business hut his sehooh This began to 
be too much fvir him, fur he had sotne years before declined 
in his health, till at length he fell into a dropsy, whicfl 
carried him off, Jau. 20^ 17'ft, in his ftfcy-elghth year. He 
was buried in thn Charter-iiouse-chapei, in the middle of 
which is placed a white marble monument, in the form of 
a shield, against a pillar, with a Latin inscription upon it 
to his memory. He had taken dt'acmi's orders, and some¬ 
times prearhed, but devoted himself principally to the in- 
BtriKHtoii of youth, for which he was no less dtted by his 
teiiipcr than learning. 

He published some things for the benefit and aBsistance 
of youth : as, Syiiojisirt Or rca= InigusE;*’ **OvidN Fasti,’* 
from the Dolphin edition, wiih an F'nghsh interpretation 
and notes - and, “'T'he Pantheon, or history of the hea¬ 
then gods’* This b^>ok was hr^it written in Latin by Kraufis 
Pouicy, a Jesuit, and translated into English by one wlio 
coficeKls his name under initial letters, ThU iranslation 
was afterwards rrvised and corrected, with the addition of 
a new indcsf, cuts of the deities, and other impnjvementir, 
by Mr. Tooke; and the lenih edition, primed in 1726, 
was adorned with new cuts, copied from the si?cth LaiJit 
edition, published at Urrecht by Samuel Pitisens, in 17QL 
Mr*Tortke translated Puffendorf’s ** Whole Duty of Man 
according to the law of nature,” with the notes ofBarbey- 
rac, into FZnglish ; and bishop Gastreli’s Institutes of the 
Christian Keltgicm,^* into Latin, The supplement to the 
account of Gresham college, inserted in the second ap- 
pendiK of Sto«'’s Survey of London,” was written by hiui, 
and given to ihe editor Mr. Strype*^ 

TODKE (Georoe), of Popes, in the county of Hert¬ 
ford, esq« bom about 1595, was sent in the unfortunate 
expedition against Cadiz in 1625, as captain of a band of 
volunteers, sir Edward Cecil being both admiral of the 
fleets and also lieutenant-general and lord marshal of the 
land-forces* On Sept 3, they joined the fleet at Plymouth, 

* TIiny. Prit.SMpphiiifP*,“^WainJ*i Orcfiham Proff^ion,'—Nicl.ids^h Bowyrt-j 
ifhfre it afi inierMtififf acvoitiit uf the TaiaKf 4>F ihe Tookfi^ rjimniutrca^eil 
ib«ir l^nfiied dciceuJuuN tlie WilUdiu 'I'ookift T. R, 
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where fiir Saniuel Ar;To]^ ivho had been empla^^ed with 2B 
sail againiit the Dunkirkers, came up with the adinirfil, and 
brought nine of their ships as prizes. Here iltey waited so 
long for the arrivai of the king (who kiuglitcd several of 
liie ofHcerj], that they did not weather the Lizard till 
Oct. i) I anil were Lf days reaching Cadiz, occasioned by 
a tempest, wiiicb Mr. Tooke, who appears to have been a 
considerable actor in the expedition, bas well described in 
a poeai, of which it may he observed, enpassantj that the 
versihcatian is perfectly in the vitiated taste of the times in 
which it was ivrltten ; but the thoughts are just nnd manly, 
the poetry strong and nervous, and the imagery every 
where correspondent and true. In a mixture of prose and 
verse, Mr.Tooke proceeds to describe tlie various distresses 
of the fleet, both in their fruitless attack and unsuccessful 
search of the plate*fieet- ** Loud complaints,’* says Hume*^ 
were made againiit the court, for entrusting so imporiant 
a commatid to a man like Cecil, vvkum, though he pos¬ 
sessed great experience, the people, judging by the event, 
esteemed of very slender capacity.’^ Nor did their mis- 
fenunes cease with their voyage. A severe mortality at¬ 
tended the ships after their arrival at Plymouth, “ For my 
own peculiar,” says Mr. Tooke, “ though outwardly 1 held 
u[i, and fair awhile after, yet this forhearazicc wrought so 
little quittance, that several diseases (hence contracted} 
laid at length such peremptory fetters qf a x^arm bed and a 
cautious diet over me, that I was compelled to retire, and 
verse myself out of that profession which 1 had formerly 
been versed in for several years together.’* 

In consequence of these resolutions, he retired to his 
paternal estate at Popes, where ho pursued a learned inti* 
macy wiih the famous Seldeti, the learned John Hales of 
Eton college, Mr. John Greaves, and others; the last of 
whom, in Idsi, dedicates A Description of the Grand 
Seigniof^s Seraglio, or the Turkish Emperor*s court,” to 
his honoured and truly noble friend, George Tooke, 
esq.” Here tlicse extraordinary geniuses used to pass 
their hours in the mutual improvement of their muids, and 
the cultivation of the virtues; while their fellow*citizens, 

* It ]f obj^rvable (bat Mr. natjng^ Id tDanarcbicd pr1iicipl«t eviy 

throughonttvii ihK-le ** Dcver C^cU bad ti>d ^reiit cxp«- 

rii>MiiLjoiiit a fgiidirttbe comt ri^DCe, bcit acYtr profited bjr anf. 

bill he declaitf it to bo iL(-founded. Thie feature of chmcLcr it oat iDcatEL* 
liti Bbem« to do jt froia be bit, mo« in lb* 
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imbruing their bunds in civil carnage^ were engaged 
in empty disputations niid idle contests. In this ^retire- 
inent he had the great aillictioii to lose bis ivife^ a woman 
ofexccLlent virtues and uncommon endowments. Ou wbicli 
occasion he wrote various canzonets, and dedicated them 

to the memory of his deceased very dear wife, Anna 
Tooke of Becre 

In the same year Mr* Tooke bad a proper opportunity of 
testifying his grief and bis friendship, by composing “ A 
brief epiupii payed to the merit of my learned kinsmao 
Mr, John Greaves, deceased the 7th of October, 1G52*** 

I'Jie manor of Popes had been in this family from (4S3. 
Mr. Thomas Tooke sold it in 1GG4 to Stephen Kwre and 
Joshua Lomax ; aud they the next year to Daniel Sboltor- 
den, of Kjtham in Kent, esq. He sold it to coL Thomas 
Taylor; and Taylor to sir David Milchel, who gave it to 
his lady for life, and afterwards to hia nephew John Mil* 
chel, esq. who was not many years ago the possessor^ 'lliey 
were likewise lords of the manor of Worm ley in Hertford¬ 
shire, and patrons of the rectory. For, we find by the 
records, that Heury VIll. at the dissolution of the monas¬ 
tery of EeeJesia Sanqtfu Cruch de ^Valtham, or Waitbaui 
Holy Cross, granted the manor of Wotmley, aud tiie ad- 
vowsoLi of the rectory, to Edward North and his heirs, at 
the rent of iL i^s. per anii. He sold it to Elizabeth Wood* 
cliffe, from ubom it came to William Woodchife of Lon¬ 
don. This WilUaQ>, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Fisher of Long worth, left a daughter A ngeiot, married to 
Walter Tooke, of Popes, in Ilatiield, esq, 'This Angclot, 
as appears by her epitaph f on the north side of the chan¬ 
cel of Wormley cburcli, was-a second daughter,, in right of 

* She lied burieJ inthupAmli-cliiiroh aniil four daughters. Whiirh eaid Aa* 
of Worm ley iit Hertford^lnre (of which gelot *» s«t.-ODd diugtiter, aunfi^inf 
liie fjiuily of Tuoko were patron^)* tijlari aiul co>heir of William Wood- 
wiih ihib iiiicripllon: **■ Here helh ilie clilFep citi^ep and mercer uf LodJoij^, 
Isady of Ann^ Tookf^, tMcit dan^hur eiq, and EUzabeth lu« wife, daoshtcr 

to Thmnai Tooke. of Zeere in Eait- of-- Ftsber, of Loii|Wortb, hi ilin 

Kent, and wife of George Tooke, of fiouoty of Otford^ esq, which uid 
Popes, In the county of Hertford, esq, WilTiarn WDodcliCTe was lord aud pa- 
gromiDg' nmler corruption till that troh of this manor of Wortoley^ And, 
fTAat day. She departed Una life JJa- after the deceaie ofWdllaia her hnl- 
cemberf), 1643/* band, tiie said ELicabetb married Ed- 

f Here lieth interred the body of ward Saailby. one of the barons 
^Aosctcit Tooke, wifa of Walter Tooke, of the Exchequer, who, Uffether wUh 
of Popes, m the pariih of Bishops her two said IrubhaDdi, lies also here 
HaiQold, fn the courftj of Hertford. bnrLed. The laid Angelot Tooke died 
(Mq, who had Inuc by blm ei|UisOfli May the Laxi, 1593,” 
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whom her husband presented to the living aUerms t?wiirfA 
It appears by Mr. Purveyepitaph, who married lord 
Denny^s nister, that he also was patron altct'uu vkiifus* 
Hence it has been conjectured, that Mr. Purvey^s fatheiv 
Jolm,^ married the elder sister; and they %rere sharers, in 
right of their wives, both of the manor and advowson, till 
it tell entirely to Tooke, upon the elder sister’s death. 
The Purveys presented twice, and the Tookes four times; 
and the 6rst presentation was Purvey’s,' as probably mar* 
Tying the elder sister^ Halph Tooke succeeded his father 
Walter, and, dying widiout is^iue, was buried at Easing* 
dori, and divided the estate between Ids brothers George 
and John*. George sold his part to Richard Woollaston^ 
esq. who was gun-founder to Oliver CrotnwelL He left a 
son John ; and John, a son Richard, who conveyed it to 
William Fellows^ esq. whose eldest son Coulston Fellows, 
esq. succeeded to it. This Ralph Tooke died Decern* 
ber 22, 1635, aged seventy-seven years. He married Jane, 
the daughter of Edward Byth, of Smallhcld in the county 
of Surrey, esq. She died Dec. 8, 1641, George Tnoke, 
our author, who had the other moiety, called Wormley- 
bury, died possessed of it in 1675, aged eighty years. His 
device was a hedge-hog; and under it his family motto, 
** Militia mea multiplex.*’ On which in his old age he 
wrote, “A key to the Hedge-faog combatant; and my 
motto.**' 

TOOKE (Thomas), S. T. P. was born in East-Kent, the 
son of Mr. Thomas Tooke, of the family of tbe Tookes of 
Beere. Uis father and grandfather were hearty sufferers 
in the royal cause. Their enterprising zeal was severely 
punished by the prevailing party, and acknowledged at tbe 
restoration by such rewards as royal bands, tied down by 
promise and compositions, could afford. His education 
was first at St. PauL*s school, chiefly under the care of Mr. 
Fox, to whom he owed many obligations, and to whose 
family he was a constant and generous benefactor. Thence 
he went to Corpus-Christi-college, Cambridge; and while 
bachelor of arts was chaseii fellow ; the learned Dr. Spen¬ 
cer, and the body, having a just regard to hta talents and 
improvement. It was about this period that he engaged in 
the ^hool of Bishop*Stortford, wbo«« reputation was then 
in ruinV had nothing to recommend it hut the nactui 


> Nkholt^s Bowrer- 
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of Lfiigh, not y€t out of minJ. At the request of Dr, 
Tooke, a new school was built; by contributions of the gen* 
demon of HertfurtJshire and Essex, and of the young gen¬ 
tlemen vvlio bad been educated at Bishap-Stortford* The 
school was tijiis raised to a great degree of fame^ si the 
numbers of gentlemen, tent by Dr, Tooke to bis own and 
other colieges, attested ; and considerably increa!^ed the 
trade of the town, by such a beueticial concourse. He re¬ 
vived the annual school-feast here, and charged his estate 
with a yearly present to the preacher on that occasion. 
Dr. 'rooke gave also to this school-library a legacy of ten 
pounds for books, which are added to it; and procured a 
great number of valuable authors from gentlemen that 
were his Kcholnrs, By bis interest and care the gallery in 
the cbuix:h, for the use of the school, was erected. He 
gave by will to this church a chalice of 20^, value ; and 
died May 4, 1721, after more than tliirty years intent 
and successful labours here. He was buried in the parish* 
church of LamUorn in Essex, of which he had been rector 
from 1707.* 

TOOKE (John Horne), a man of very considerable 
literary abilities, but more famous a&a political adveniurer, 
was the son of John Horne, a poulterer in Newport-market, 
and was born tn Newport-street in June 1736, He was 
educated both at Westminster and Eton schools* and after 
remaining at these seminaries about five or six years* was 
sent to 8t, John's college, Cambridge, in 1755, which he 
quitted io 175S, after taking his bachelor's degree. Little 
seems to be known of his conduct or probciency in his 
stodies, but bis future works showed that the latter could 
not have been neglected ; nor have we much accurate iii- 
fortnation as to bis proceedings when he left college, dates* 
evidently wrong, being a^isigned by all who have profesied 
to give any account of him* We can only, therefore, say 
generaliy that be was for some time an u^^her at Mr. Jen¬ 
nings's school at Blnckheath, that he took deacon's ordera 
at the request O'f his father, who had probably-given him a 
learned education with that view, and that be hrst served a 
curacy in Kent* His own choice is said to have been the 
Jaw, for which he was we(] quaUBed, but he was unable to 
resist the importunities of his family, and therefore entered 
into,the church,, fur.which he undoubtedly^ was the most 

' Kicbvii^t Boaj«r.^Kiii|hJl’i Lifii vf Coitt 
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xivi^i ni«n that eFer disgraced the profession. This vrga a 
radical error in his outset, and erentually the cause of 
much of the obloquy which attended his lifct It is, as a 
very acute writer has observed, very necessary-to keep 
steadily in view, in order to form a correct and candid 
estimate of his character, ** that he was from beginning to 
^nd, a man labouring under great, perpetual, irremove- 
able civil disabdities,” it was a real misfortune to a man 
of an enterprizi[]g dispcisitiou, and one regardless, as 
Horne I'ooke was, of the means by which such a disposition 
may be indulged, to become a member of an order, in 
which propriety and duty enjoin a sparing and partial in¬ 
terference witik the concerns of the world, and in which, 
if propriety and duty are found too feeble Testraints, the 
law interposes with a strong arm, to curb profane activity 
and unprofessional eicertions^ 

T'be die, however, was cast. In 1760, Mr. Tooke re¬ 
ceived priest's orders, and was inducted to the chapelry of 
New Brentford, which his father had purchased for hiiUr 
In what manner he performed the dirties of this office, we 
have no certain inforuiation. What he thought of his pro¬ 
fession is Jess donbtfuL In one of his letters to Wilkes, 
whom he hoped to gratify by such a declaration, be says, 
** It is true 1 have suffered the infectious hand of a bishop 
to be waved over me; whose imposition, like the sop given 
to Judas, is only a signal for the devil to enter; but I hope 
1 have escaped the contagion; and, if I have not, if you 
should at any time discover the biank spot under the tongue, 
pray kindly assist me to conquer the prejudices of educa¬ 
tion and profession.*' This letter was written while be was 
travelling in France aa tutor to the spu of Mr. Elwes of 
Berkshire j and ori this expedition be threw off every ex¬ 
ternal appearance of the clerical character, which, however, 
he resumed on his return, and for some time continued to 
:oj£ciate at Brentford, 

Soon after bis return be found his friend Wilkes a can¬ 
didate to represent the county of Middlesex, and not only 
supported his pretensions, but pledged his credit for his 
.expences, and in the hearing of his parisbionem, declared 
that, in a cause so just and 40 hmy, he would dye bis 
black coat red,” He also laid bold of other opportunities 
to^acquire a name with the party in opposition to the court. 
Among these schemes be supported the widow Bigby trr 
an appeal of blood. Two brothers, named Kennedy, had 
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murdered Bigbvj a watchmaiij and were'capitally con-^ 
vjcted, but aherwards pardoned. It was suggested tlm 
tins lenity was procured through the interest of their 
ter^ a well-known courtezan, with a nobleman high in office; 
If such was the fact, and it has often been asserted^ anil 
never sufficiently contradicted, the royal mercy could not 
have been worse directed, tior through a more disgraceful 
course. But in this adair, Mr< Horne was disappointed, 
for the woman accepted a compensation in money, and 
desisted from her suit; and he, suspecting that the late 
Mr. Murphy had negociated tlie arrangement, hated him 
till the time of his death. His activity was also shown in 
some affairs arising out of election slaughters, particularly 
in the instances of Allen, Balfe, and M^Quirk. Ue was 
chosen a freeman of Bedford, to vex and oppose the duke 
of Bedford ; ho is said to have prompted the sheriffs in 
their proceedings respecting the execution of two rioters, 
Doyle and Valtne; and he suggested the verbal reply 
which alderman Beckfbrd made to the king, recorded on 
the monument of that magistrate in Guildhall. He be* 
came also the founder of the ‘^Society for supporting the 
Bill of Righu,*’ but this eventuallj^ terminate in hU dis¬ 
grace, as much at least as be could be disgraced by a se¬ 
paration from Wilkes. In 1770 and 1771, these two pa- 
ifiois amnsad the public by an epistolary coutroveisy, illus¬ 
trative of both tiieir characters; but while these letten 
■ amused, they also perplexed the public, for it became a 
matter of great difficulty to ascertain which was the best, 
or rather'which was ibe worst character of the two. The 
origin of the quarrel, however, was not dUcredIt&ble to Mr, 
Horne/ His first objection was that the ** Society for sup¬ 
porting the Bill of Rights'* was, become merely an tnstm- 
ttient for paying Wilkes's private debts, and this objectiou 
might have been fatal to a society that bad the public 
only in view; but Wilkes finally triumphed : for th'& 
society of the Bill of Rights, like others since, never took 
private character into consideration. 

' In 1771, he went to Cambridge for the purpose of tekbg 
•the degree of M. A. which was granted to him, although 
opposed by'some of the«>inembers, and particularly by the 
afterwards celebrated Dr. Paley. He now returned, and 
mixed, as much as he could, in the temporary politicks of 
^the day. It would be os tedious as -uselesa to revive the 
'memory of all his newspaper effusions. The most finished 

Gi}2 
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■[lecimen of h\s cninposition is probably to he found in two 
or three letters written hi answer to the attacks of Junius ; 
and be had the honour^ which in those days was deemed 
no inconsiderable one, of being the only knight that re¬ 
turned witii hb lai}oe unbroken from a combat, with that un¬ 
known but terrible champion* If he wants the ^ exquisite 
polish and the brilliant invective of Im adversary, that dex¬ 
terous; Liialiguiiy which comes in with such effect to blacken 
a character by insinuation, after inv ective has exhausted its 
powers; and above allj that welUsustained tone of austere 
dignity which gives to Junius the air and authority of a 
great personage in disguise; he is superior to him in fa¬ 
cility, vivacity, and that appearance of plainness and sin¬ 
cerity which is of such importance in controversial writings. 

SoOD after these controversies he resigned hb living at 
Brentford, and, as far as he could, the clerical characicr* 
Tliat he could not do so altogether, evidently soured his 
temper for the rest of his life, and prompted him to those 
flallies of .profanenoss, and that general conduct, which 
showed his contempt for the profession and every thing 
that belonged to it* He now studied the law, with an in^ 
tent to practise; and while thus employed, an incident 
occurred which was important to bis future fortune* This 
was his rendering a service to a Mr. Tooke of >*urley in 
Siurrey, in the case of an in closure-bill, who, in gratitude,^ 
made him bis heir; but be did not reap the full beneht of 
tbit intention, and it is said that lirst and last all lie re¬ 
ceived from Mr* Tooke amounted to no more than 3000/* 5^^ 
It was on this account, however, that some time afterwards^ 
he assumed the name of Tooke* The particulars of tbi^. 
cause are related with so llule atten|^n to facts by mosit. 
of his biographers, that we have not thought it necessary 
to attempt reconciling the difTerent accounts of a matt^ir 
now of comparauve insignihcance* 

1li 1T75, Mr. Home having published an advertisement 
accusing the king^s troops of barbarously murderiug ih^ 
Americans at Lexington, be was prosecuted and tried a^ 
Gokidhal4^where he pleaded bis own cause; but evci^ ii^ 

* Mr- n^ooke died in 1S03, and hft w(Kid, tkatr ivliaeTer p^T^ht ht ttfe fot-' 
«tr ^nlbdt & Of 500f. and tntiita tnaa, l>riM thould hi eqtkilf 

tOttltaiaiUlrll100^ frafik. ditidfd ; but the bdikpf th* 

to guard igtiDst b«bgb«qucaibpd to a Mr. 
ttfi CA price of Uni bene&c^cr oy an the culbntt rviy tor 

vflvcawnt «ith hi* neptie^^ ihd •itp.r. 400^1 vbich led to a te4to«i 
vpi^iwtUor, cabpeL tiiK ^vDibe ubjinciry luit. . , . 
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those factiotis the libel wrs loo gross far iuccets, and 
being found guilty» he tvaj sentenced to an imprisontneDt 
of t^relve months in the kitig’s bench, and a fine of 200^« 
It was in consequence of tins verdici, that he wrote a 
" Letter to Mr. Utinning,** which contained the germ of 
his subsequent phltological work. Tn this, says the acute 
wi’iterj wham we have already quoted, “ he comea hot 
from the court of King^s Bench to discuss the nature of 
particles, of which, it seems, a sUaEneful ignorance, on the 
part of the judges, had just been manifested in a verdict 
against him. His head is never clear from the politics of 
^he day long enough to write five pages together without 
alluding to them : and he constantly rouses his readers from 
calm meditation upon the origin of bu£ and to and^jtim, by 
smart epigrams upon the natural objects of his hostility, 
the prime minister and the chief justice for tbs time being.^* 
When released from imprisonment, he attempted to be 
called to tbe bar, but was rejected. His friends are will-^ 
jng to impute his rejection to jealousy, but for this there 
seems no foundation. His general character, and hU cle¬ 
rical orders, of wliich he could not divest himseU^ afford a 
more reasonable excuse for the conduct of tbe benchers. 
It may he supposed, however, that this event would exas¬ 
perate hj5 antipathies. “ He could not be a lawyer, and 
therefore he resisted the taw, and reviled those who ad¬ 
ministered it." A habit of hatred, if we may so speak, had 
grown up with Mr. Tooke, and was undoubtedly strength¬ 
ened by his numerous disappointments, and that mediocrity 
of rank, to which with all bis talents and all his bustle, he 
was confined in the political world. The same temper 
rendered him unjuit to almost every species of excetlcnce 
ih bis contemporaries. He hated Dr. Johnaon, he hated 
Mr. Burke, he hated lord Mansfield, he hated Mr. Pitt, be 
hated Mr. Fox, and he spoke of them without any of that 
res^^ect or forbearance which great talents and high station, 
ahd the esteem of the greatest part of tbe world, generally 
extort from less resolute or less acrimonious adventurers.— 
The Ishtnael of literature and politics;, his hand was against 
ey^ry man, and every man's hand against bis," 

H Jo I7tl0, be published an invective against the war^ 
oalJed ** Facts/' in which Dr, Price supplied two chapters 
on ^ance; but tbe war was soon over^ and Mr. Tooke 
became a farmer In Huntingdonsbire; but making no 
figure In this employment, he returned to London at a time 
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when th€ contests between the admmlstratioTis of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox pramlsed a wide field for his exertions. Thii* 
produced “A Letter on Parliamentary Reform,** in which 
he U the advocate for tinivenal su^rage; and he sided 
with Mr. Pitt against Mr. Fox, whom he considered as dis* 
graced by the coalition. It may be here inendoiied, al¬ 
though out of chronological order, that tn 17S& he pub¬ 
lished “Two Pair of Portraits j’* the figures in which were 
the two Pitts and the two Foxes, of the past and present 
generation, the preference being given to the Fitts; but 
praise was not much in Mr. Tooke*s w^y ; and in u few years 
both Pitt and Fox Bharcd Ins aversion alike. 

In 1786 he published an octavo volume, entitled “ Epea 
Pteroenta, or tlie Diversions of Parley,’' which has given 
him a considerable rank in the literary \vorld, although 
opinions were long at variance on the merit of his system, 
which he afterwards expanded in two volumes, quarto. It 
eeems now generally agreed that this work evinces inge¬ 
nuity and research; and has served to illustrate some pas- 
Images hitherto little understood in our ancient poets. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that the idea originated 
with Mr. Tooke: that all language is reducible to nouns 
and verbs (the point which he has laboured to establlsti with 
respect to the English tongue), was perfectly well known 
to the philosophical grammarians of antiquity: ** Aristo- 
teles duas partes orationes esse dicit, vocabula et verba,” 
■ays Varro, “ De Lingua Latina,” This principle Mr. Tooke 
has successfully apniied in the analysis and etymology of 
a njutiitude of English words, especially conjunctions and 
prepositions, by tracing them to their Saxon original. His 
speculations, however, though undoubtedly curious, have 
neither opened to us any new views of the human under'^ 
standing, nor have they at all extended the limits of meta¬ 
physical or logical science, as hU admirers wished the world 
to believe; while his work, professing to be a grammatical 
treatise, was most preposterously used as the vehtcle of po¬ 
litical invective; and, as occasion offered, was made sub¬ 
servient to other purposes still more reprehensible. The 
disquisition upon the word right is ingeniously contrived 
to confound all moral distinctions, if the common honesty 
of m^kinri did not rest upon somt surer foundatron thin 
^e ^oiicliisions of an etymologist of his principlct.' 

la 17£^0, Mr, Tooke offered himself as a candidate to re- 
preienc the city of Westminster, In oppoiition both to Mr. 
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ibx: and lord Hood^ and on the hustings from day to day 
disfilayed that kind of oratory which was likely ta i^ain the 
aSeotiona of a mob. He did notj howeri^r^ succeed, aU 
though he polled near 1700 ^ but it afforded.him an oppor* 
tunity of sending a petition to the Hoti^^e of Commons, 
Ailed with co^irae invective, which was declared frivolous 
and vexations. HU next memorable appearance was at the 
bar of the Old Bstley, where he was tried in 1794 for high 
treason. The history of the trial is too recent to require a 
particular detail. It is well known he was acquitted, and 
that Che event to him was no small triumph. There was no 
sufficient proof of the charge; and as he knew himself to 
be perfectly safe, he displayed, on bis trial, a degree of 
coolness, presence of mind, wit and subtlety, which asto* 
nished and delighted a great portion of his bearers. EveQ 
bis adversaries have allowed that he was endowed with 
every species of courage, active and passive, personal and 
political, although some of them have expressed his cou* 
rage by the more offensive word, impudence. When it 
was reported that, upon being committed to the Tower, 
bis spirit had failed, and he burst Into tears, Wilkes 
expressed great surprise, and said, 1 knew he was a 
knave, but 1 never thought him a (toward/* On his trial 
indeed he endeavoured as much as possible to keep priii'* 
ciples out of view, and to prove that if he did associate 
with meu of factious designs, it was only to laugh at them ; 
and it is certain that after he made bis esciipe on this me-* 
morable occasion, he employed bis powers of ridicule, 
which were very strong, against many of that character 
whom he met with in other houses, or entertained in bU 
own. 

In 1796 he appeared again as a candidate for Westmin* 
ster, io opposition to sir fi\^n Gardner, but not in con- 
junctiou with Mr. Fox, and although not successful, polled 
2819 votes, without expence, or any other solicitation than 
the speeches lie delivered from the bustinga At length, 
however, ia IdOl he obtained what appeared to have wen 
his fond aim, a seat in the House of Commons, an anti¬ 
pathy against which assembly, it has been said, waa one of 
|iia .eitrUe«t, .strongest, and most enduring feelings. The 
errors of representation had been long a standing topic with 
him, and rotten boroughs and corruption his never-failing 
accufitiona. But, Uke others, be s^med at last to think 
that there was no harm in taking advantage of the present 
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syatem as lotig aa it lasted. The borough of Old Sarum^ 
offered to lim) by ayuung and almost iitsane nobleman, and 
which bad been a bye^word among parliamentary reformers, 
had the singuUr honour of returning him to parliament, 
and he took bis seat, apparently, without any scruple as 
to the number or quality of bis constituents; 'nor did his 
dislike to the present order of things reach its utmost height, 
till all the doors of the House had been finally barred 
against id in by an act of the legislature. In the mean time 
the expectations excited by his election were coppletely 
dUappointed. He made no figure in parbanient that an* 
swered either the hopes or wisties of his friends; and he 
had not sat long before his incapacity, as being a priest, 
was called in questioTi, and it was proposed to expel hinii 
The then minister, Mr. Addington, now lord Sidinouth, 
wa^j of opinion that a milder codrse would be more proper, 
and therefore brought in a declaratory act, effectually pre^ 
venting a repetition of the abuse; and Mr. Tooke was per¬ 
mitted to sit till the dissolution of parliament in 1S02, and 
then to retire without the renown of martyrdom. His last 
appearance as the busy, meddling politician, was in the 
case of a My. Paul), a man without birth, property, edii* 
cation, or public services, who offered himself as a candi¬ 
date lor Westminster. This man he first supported, and 
afterwards deserted. The consequcncca to this unhappy 
candidate are well known, but as they involve the characters 
of persons yet living and periiaps reclaiiuable, we shall 
pass them over in silence* 

' Mr, Tooke died at his house at Wimbledon, March 19^ 
1812, lu the seventy-seventh year of bis age. He desired 
that no funeral service should be said over his remaius, but 
that they should be deposited in a vault in his garden, 
Tbi? injunction, however, as his house was to be sold, 
dispensed with by hia executora, and he was buried in a 
vault at Ealing church. He was never married, but left 
natural children, to whom be bequeathed his property. 

Jn tpit^ of labour ^nd dissipatioti bii life was protracted 
tp a perigd. which indicated an originally sound and vigo^ 
tons fraipe.. For the last twenty years^ however, he was 
sid^e^t to jevere, distressing, ai^ incurable ^.inhnnities. 

bP^e with n patience and firmness-which it waa 
impoiiihlp not.to admire* What remains .untouched-of 
lvs-^^.WCter shall he given nearlydti-the-words of a^writet 
to .whom we hare already bfCQ indelMd|.and^ who appears, 
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of M who iiave written on the subject, to hare appreciated 
bis character wUh most candour and impartial tty* 

** Mr* Took® was possessed of considerable learninR^, as 
indeed his writings aufticiently show. To other more ca¬ 
sual acquirements he united a very eittensive acquaintance 
with the Gothic dialects^ of which he has so copiously and 
so judicLousLy availed himseir in his etymologicat re¬ 
searches ; and it seems probable chat the leading ideas of 
his philosophical work first presented themselves to his 
miud whilst he was pursuing this comparatively unfrequent¬ 
ed track of literature. He was extremely well versed in 
the law, a science, which both in theo^ and practice was 
particularly congenial to his mind, and which he had once 
studied with professional accuracy in the hope of being 
called to the bar. We are unable to state with precision 
what was the amount of h^s attainments in classical learn¬ 
ing, but we apprehend he bj no means possessed that ac¬ 
curate acquaintance with the literature of ancient Greece 
and Rome, which is necessary to constitute a great scho¬ 
lar, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. He was fa¬ 
miliar with all our best writers, most so with those of an 
early date. His knowledge of modern languages was con¬ 
siderable, and he was particularly well read in Italian au¬ 
thors. On the whole, exclusively of pbtJosophy and poli¬ 
tics, he would have passed for a very accomplished man. 

One of the taxes which men pay for being eminent is 
to have their private as Well as their public conduct made 
the subject of crUicism: we shall therefore ofiPer no apo- 
logy for adding a few such remarks as our information en¬ 
ables us to supply upon that of Mr. Tooke. In the essen¬ 
tial particulars of truth, honour, and justice, in all that, 
in a popular sense, forms the morality of a gentleman, he 
stood, we believe, unimpeached; at leitst no charge against 
him for the violation of it was ever substantiated, although 
he lived for half a century exposed to the public eye, and 
beset by the vigilant hostility of active and powerful ene¬ 
mies. HU great fault, as a private man, was a libertinism 
in hb habits and discourse, which ill became his character, 
his profession, and, latterly, his age. It may seem an un- 
ebaritable siispicioit, but we are really afraid that the ten¬ 
dency of which we complain, was rather increased than 
checked by the profession to which, however unwilliRglyj 
he belonged*^ He bad a sort of spite at all its restrainti. 
Many of them he' never could throw off; but be' was 
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anxious to show that in Hcejuioudness at least he could be 
a layman. 

“ In the ordinary iiitercouFse of life be was kiod, friendlyp 
and hospitable* We doubt whether hts temper was natu^ 
rally good; but if it was not, he bad a tnerlt the more; for 
he had so completely subdued it by.care and self-controul, 
as never to betray, under any provocation, the slightest 
mark of that irritability which often accoinpanics talent, 
and which gains so rapidly upon those who know not how to 
guard against iuapproaches* Indeed the aspect under which 
be appeared in private was by no means such as the stern 
cynictsin and ferocious turbulence of his public conduct 
would have led one to expect; and those, whose opinion of 
bitn has been formed exclusively upon his political charac¬ 
ter and bis writings, will have some difhculty in believing 
that the curate of Brentford was one of the best-bred gen¬ 
tlemen of the age* In thU respect he was a sort of phasno- 
menon* He waa born in a low station : at no period did 
he appear to have possessed any remarkable advantages for 
the study of good breeding; on the contrary, the greater 
part of bis life was spent in constant intercourse with coarse, 
vulgar, and uneducated men4 Yet his natural taste was so 
good, and he had profiled so judiciously by whatever op¬ 
portunities be enjoyed, that courts and high stations have 
aeidocn produced a better example of polite and elegant 
behaviour than was exhibited by the associate of Messrs* 
Hardy and ThelwalL Indeed his manner bad almost every 
excellence that manner can display-^grace, vivacity, frank¬ 
ness, dignity*, Perhaps, indeed, in its outward forms, and 
in that which is purely conventional, his courtesy wore the 
air of the ^ vieilte cuur,’ and was rather more elaborate 
than is consistent with the practice of this lounging uncere^' 
monious age; but it was never forced or constrained, and 
it sat not ungracefully upon an old man/’ 

Mr. Tooke’s talents in conversation Jiave been always 
praised by those who knew him, and never praised too 
highly. He possessed an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, 
which he intr^uced with great ikiU» and related with neat¬ 
ness, rapidity, and pleasantry*, Hispiincipai fault as a cocn- 
panion ,was ".a love of par^ox, and a tendency to dis¬ 
putation which led ;him continually to argue for the mere 
sake of victory, and in evident contradiction to hii own 
real optnton—a practice quite ^insufferable when adopted, 
as it often is, by persons of ordinary UDderstanding, atid 
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who only flatter themselves that they possess the acuteness 
with which Mn Tooke was really endowedf and to which 
we must own^ that even his liveliness, native ingenuity, 
and felicity of illustration, could never wholly reconcile us. 

He possessed a rich vein of humour, sometimes coarse, 
but always striking, conilc, and oTiginal. His speeches 
afforded some good specimens of it to the public, and he 
indulged in it still more freely in private. Perhaps, in¬ 
deed, it may be fairly objected to him, that Ills conversa* 
tion was hardly ever quite serious; and that, what with 
paradox, and what with irony, it was not easy to get at his 
true meaning. The truth seems to be,, that he comforted 
himself for not having a larger share in tne business of the 
world, by laughing at every body and every thing it con¬ 
tained. His sceptical dispoaition probably kept his mind 
unsettled upon many important facts as to which the ge¬ 
nerality of men entertain more fixed opitiions, and be was 
therefore ready to espouse either side with equal zeal and 
equal insincerity, just as accident or caprice inclined him 
at the moment. There were other subjects on which he 
was accustomed to speak more positively, but on which 
we are apt to snapect that his rsotertc doctrines were very 
different from those which he taught to aldermen, shoe., 
makers, and other patriotic persons. On such occasions 
he could not have been in earnest. He must have seeti 
through the designs of those with whom he was acting— 
he must have loathed their vulgarity—he must have de¬ 
spised their folly. We are aware how severe a censure 
upon his honesty this opinion implies, but we really think 
that a fair estimate of the strength of hia undemtanding 
can lead to no other conclusion.’* These remarks applied 
very ibrctbly to many whom be admitted to his table, when 
company became necessary to him, sciolists and pretenders 
in philosophy and politics, tome of whom he delighted to 
ridicule even to their faces, and this with an art, a force, 
and a pleasantry, which were absolutely irresistible. On 
such occasions, bad they been present, Mr. Tooke would 
have suspended the prejudices, and caught the admiratioa 
of his most inveterate enemies.' 

TOPHAM (John), a learned antiquary, was a native of 
Malton, in Yorkshire ^ and, in an humble sittiation under 

1 Supbnt't 1jI« of Tooluv^—Qiijuterlv Eerteir, No. ZIV Critic, tdL 

I, Knr Scriu. 
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the late Philip Carteret Webb, esq, solicitor to the trea-^ 
sury, acquired e^uch a knowledge of ancient handt^ and mu¬ 
niments as raised him to a place in the state-paper 
with his friends snd patrons^ the late sir Joseph Aylolfe, 
barL who died in his arms, and Thomas Astle, esq. He 
wafl also one of the gentlemen engagod in preparing for 
the press the six volumes of the Hulls of Pariiament; aii 
office in which he succeeded his friend Richard Biyke, esq^ 
with whom, in 1775, he was joint editor of Glanville's Re¬ 
ports of cases of controverted Elections determined and 
adjudged in parliament, 21 and 22 Jac. 1*^' 8va« To this 
is prefixed an l^torical account of the ancient rights 
of determining cases upon controverted elections, _ He 
was also editor, if not translator, of an English edition of 
sir John Foriescue’s “ De Uutlihus Legum AngliEe,*’ 1775, 
^vo. On Mr Webb's death he entered httn^eif at Gray’s 
Ino; applied to the study of the law; was called to the 
bar, and appointed a commissioner of bankrupts. He suc^ 
ceeded Dr, Lcrt as keeper of the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury's library at Lambeth; was secretary to the commis- 
sioners for Gcleeting and publishing the public records of 
this kingdom ; and registrar to the charity for relief of poor 
widows and children of clergymen, and treasurer to the 
orphan charity«^schooL He married, in 17*ll<, one of the 
coheiressei of the late Mr. Swindon, an eminent and opu¬ 
lent schoolmaster at Greenwich, in Kent. Mr. Topham’s 
publications in the Archeeologia ^re^ voh VL p, il6, on 
Esnecca, or the King’s Yacht, in a charter of Henry 11. * 
ibid. 17!^, on the picture in Windsor castle representing 
tho embarkation of Henry VJlI. at Dover ; VJl. 337, on a 
jkibsidy roll of 5L Edward HI. The wardrobe account of 
21 Edfvard L was published by the society in 17S7, under 
his direction ; and he was one of the committee for pub* 
hfihing other wardrobe accounts, in ** A collection of Or¬ 
dinances and Regulations for the government of the Royal 
Household, in divers reigns, from Edward IIL to William 
and Mary,’’1790, 4to. Mr^Topbam was eleeted F. $. A. 
in 1767^ and treasurer (on the death of Mr. Ban let) in 
1*797, and was also elected F. H. S. in 1779« He died' at 
Cheltenham, Aug* 19, 1803.* ■ ^ 

■ TOP LADY (Augustus Montaoub), a strenuous chaai- 
pion for the Calvinism of the church of England, wai bora^ 

' ‘j j * 

* Ci-nt. Ms*. TBi. I-XXIII—Wietol*'! Bo.jtr. 
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•a Famliftm, in Surrey, Nov, 4, 1740, His father was Ri¬ 
chard Toptady, esq. a captain in the army, and his mother, 
Catharine Hate, sister to the late Rev, Julius Bate, and to 
the rev. Mr. Bate, rector of St. Paul's, Deptford, by whom 
they were married, at the said church, on Dec. ^1, 1737* 
They had issue one son, Francis, who died in his infancy, 
and afterwards the subject of our tnemoir. His godfathers 
were Augustus Middleton, and Adolphus Montague, esqrs.; 
in respect lo wlioin, he bore the Christian name of the one^ 
and tbo surname of the ocher. His father died at the siege 
of Carthagena, soon after his birth. He received the rudi- 
diments of his education at Westminster school; but, it 
becoming necessary for his mother to take a journey to 
Ireland to pursue some claims to an estate in that kingdom, 
he accompanied her thither, and was entered at Trinity 
college, ill Dublin, at which seminary he took his degree 
of bachelor of arts. He received orders on Trinity Sunday, 
the Sih of June, 1762; and, after some time, was iiidtictetl 
into the living of Broad Hembuiry iu Devonshire. Here 
lie pursued his labours with increasing assiduity, and coni'* 
posed most of his writings. He h,id for some years uccft« 
slonally visited and spent some lime in London ; but, in 
1775, finding his consutution much impaired by the moist 
alctioaphere of Devonshire, wjtli which it never agreed, he 
removed to London entirely, after some nnsaccessful at-^ 
tempU to exchange his living for another, of equivalent 
value, in sottto of the middle counties. In London, by the 
solicitation oi iii^ numerous friends, he engaged the chapel, 
belonging to the French reformed* near Leicester-helds; 
where he preached twice in the week, while his health 
pernaiUed, and afterwards occasionally, as much as, or ra¬ 
ttier more than, he wa$ well able to do. He died Aug. tJ, 
1773. His body was buried, agreeable to his own desire, 
communicated to some friends, in Tottenham-court chape), 
ft-is sppposed that his intcuse application to study, which 
he frequently pursued through the night to three and four 
o'clock in the morning, was the means of inducing his dis¬ 
order, n. and of. accelerating his cud. From < this, severe 
p^ir&uit,; so long as his body was able to bear cotfid 

not be disaaadecl. < ...lj ^ 

preforment in the church besides the vnlarage 
of t^emhufy, whiebi as hit mind could neves brook 
the idea'of living in aoimoaity with his parish upon the ac¬ 
count of tithes, dtd hot amotfnt, ebj/tmum^uf annisf to 
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eighty pounds a yean For this living he excbaiiged'an-p 
other, not far distant from it, which had been procured for 
him by his friends iu a mode which (though usual enough) 
his conscience could not approve ^ and therefore^ when he 
became acquainted with the manner of their diligence, 
which was not for some time afterwards, he could not reiit 
aatUfied till he had parted with it. 

His publications were, 1. '‘The Church of England 
Vindicated from the charge of Anninianism ; and the case of 
Armintan Subscription particularly considered ; in a Letter 
to the rev. Dr. Nowell/' 1769, 2. " The Doctrine of ab¬ 

solute Predestination sUted and asserted; with a prelimi¬ 
nary discourse on the Divine Attributes: translated in great 
measure, from the Latin of Jerom Zanchiua; with some 
account of his Life prefixed/’ 1769, 3, “ A Letter to the 

Rev. Mr. John Wesley, relative to his pretended abridg- 
ment of Zanchius on Predestination/* 1770, 2d edit. 1771. 
4. "A Caveat against unsound Doctrines: a Sermon 
preached at Blackfryars, April 29, 1770.” 5* ''Jesus seen 

of Angels; and God*s mindfulness of man : three Sermons, 
preached at Broad Hembury, Devon, Dec, 25, 1770.*’ 
6, Free Thoughts on the projected Application to Par- 
Uametit for the Abolition of Ecclesiastical Subscriptions,” 
177L 7. “ More work for Mr. John Wesley: or a vin¬ 

dication of the Decrees and Providence of God from the 
defamatk^ns of a late printed paper, entitled 'The Conse¬ 
quence proved/ ]773,” 8. ".Clerical Subscription no 

grfevancG: a Sermon, preached at the annual Visitation of 
the archdeaconry of Exeter, May 13, 1772.” 9. “His*, 

turical Proof of the Doctrinal Calrinism of the Church of 
England/’ 1774, 2 vols* 8vo. 10. " Free-will and merit 
fairly examined; or men not their own Saviours: a Ser¬ 
mon preached at Blackfryars, May 25, 1774.” IK 
«Good News from Heaven; or, the Gospel a joyful sound r 
a Sermon, preached at the Lock-chapei, June 19, 1774.” 
12, " The scheme of Christian and Philosophical necessity 
asserted, in answer to Mr. John Wesley’s tract on that 
subject,” 1775. 13, " Joy in Heaven, and the Creed of 

Devils t two Sermons, preached in London/’ 1775* 14. 

" Moral and Political Moderation recommendeda $er-» 
mon, preached on the general fast, Dee. 13, 1776. 15. 

" Collection of hymns for public and private worship/* 
1776. 16. “ His dying avowal, dated Knigbtsbridge/* 

July 22, i778. 
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Sttico hiii deaths a complete edition of his Works haa 
been printed in 6 voU* tivo, besides a volume of posthu¬ 
mous pieces, concernitig the authenticity of which some 
doubts had been entertained, but these were removed by 
a letter from his executor, Mr, Hussey of Kensington, to 
wbom he gave f>ermisaion to publish them. How far this 
was done with judgment has been doubted. It is certain 
that some of Mr. Toplady^s posthumous works have ptaced 
his character iiv a dilferent point of view from that in which 
his followers and admirers were wont to contemplate it* 
The chief object of his writing*, as wdl as of his sermons, 
was the defence of Calvinism, and the proof that Calvinism 
was CO be round in the articles, &Ct of the church of JCng* 
land. His creed, says one of his reviewers, (we suspect 
Mr. Badcnck) wAn Calvinism in the extreme i and when he 
reasoned on some of its distinguishing principles, partied- 
Ijtrly predestination, he discovered no mean talent Ibr ciU^ 
putation. He understood aH the niceties of that article; 
and if bis arguments could not convince, his subtleties 
would confound an Arminian. He would take his adversary 
on his own ground, and make his own cunccBsions contrU 
bute to his defeat. Of this we bave;.a remarkable example, 
related by himself, in a letter to Mrs. Macauley, in which' 
he tells her of a debate he once had with Mr. Burgh, au¬ 
thor of the “Political Distjuisitions.” “I should have 
had,’’ says lie, a sharp onset if he had been in perfect 
bealih, Even as it was, he could not forbear feeling my 
pulse on the article of /fee wUL In the course of our de¬ 
bate, 1 drove him into this dreadful refuge, viz* ^ that God 
doth alt he possibly can (these were Mr. Burgh’s own words) 
to binder moral and n.itural evil: but be cannot prevail, 
men will not permit God to have bis wish.’ ” On Mr. 
Toplady’s asking him, it' this would not render the Deity 
an unhappy being ? he replied, “ No, for he iTienws that he 
intist be disappointed and defeated, and that there’s no help 
fur it: and therefore he submits to ike necessity^ and doe* 
not make himself unhappy about it.’’ 

As Mr. Toplady bad thus laboured in all his works for 
the revival of Calvintstn, he passed with the generality, 
tod particularly with, the public critics, for an enthumst^ 
with all its aupposed accompnnrmenti^ of aukterity, bigotty, 
and separation from the enjoyments of life atid from all 
society but that of his immediate followers. When there¬ 
fore in hU ponbumuus works it was discovered that he was 
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much more a man of the world than ever had been ftui- 
pecteiJ^ tbe opinion of many of his sdcnirers ivas m some 
measure altered. It appeared indeed that he mixed very 
freely in all the habits of social intercourse with persons of 
all persuasions and denominations ; and we have seen a let* 
ter of his in print, in which he not only enters on an elabo¬ 
rate defence of card-playing, but speaks even with gentle¬ 
ness on the subject of theatrical and other public amuse- 
menis, His admirers thought all iliis might be candid, or 
liberal, but they could not conceive it to be consistent with 
tbe spirit and tendency of his works, nor indeed discover¬ 
able in them*'—^Of his defences of Calvinism, his ** Histo¬ 
rical Proofis by far tho most able, and aliliongh the same 
arguments or proofs have been more recently repeated in a 
memorable cotiiroversy, exciteil by Mr* Overton's publica¬ 
tions, they have not been placed either in a more fair or 
more dear light than by Mr* Toplady* As a controversial¬ 
ist, in his disputes with Wesley and others, he has been 
blamed for a degree of acrimony unworthy of his cause; 
but he possessed a warm and active imagination, and a de¬ 
gree of 2 eal which was not always under the guidance of 
judgment* Against Wesley be may be said to have had 
a conflrnied antipathy, and employed ridicule as well as 
argument in opposing his opinions and conduct* The 
last act of his hie was to publish what he called bis 

Dying Avowal,” in ivhlch he ountradicted a report cir¬ 
culated by Wesley or his followers, respecting his having 
changed bis sentiments* lu this short ** Avowal,” he in¬ 
forms us that his Arminian prejudices received their hrst 
shock from reading Dr. jVIanton*s sermons on the xviith 
chapter of 8t* John's Gospel* Besides tbe works above- 
men tioned, Mr* Toplady was the editor, for some years, 
of ‘^The Gospel Magazine," began in 1774; and in it, 
under the article, '** Review of Books,wilt be found 
some of his bitterest philippics again^it Wesley* Upon 
the whole, however, he must he considered as one of the 
ablest of modern writers in defence of Calvinism, and 
brought a larger share of metaphysical acuteness into tbe 
controversy than any man of his time.' 

TOHCY (John Baft ist Colbert, Marquis of), ton of the 
celebrated French minister, Colbert, was born Sept. 13,1663* 
Being sent early in life to several foreign courts, he was 

' Life publlslieil in 1775* STo.-^Warks* psivim.—Month* Rev* toK LXX. 
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deiefvedly oppoinied iecreury of at ate f<sf the foreign de¬ 
partment! in 1G86, director-general of die poAts in 169£|, 
and counsellor to the regency during the loinofity of Louii 
XV.; all which offices he hUed with greftt dUtitictiorr. His 
embassies to Portugal, to Deumarhi and to' Krtgland^ put 
him upon a level with the most able tiegodalors. He died 
at Paris the 2tl of September, J746, at the age of eighty* 
one, at) honorary member of the academy of sciences. He 
had married a daughter of the minister of state ArnauEd de 
Pompontie, by whom lie had several childreti* Ten yeaii 
after his death, in 1756, were published his ** Memoirs df 
the Negotiations from ihe treaty of Kyswic to the peace of 
Utrecht,’* 3 vols. l2mo, divided into four pans. The first 
is assigned to the nagociations for the Spanish succession ; 
the second to the negocktions with Holland; the third 
those carried on with England ; and the fourth to the alfatrt 
concerning the treaty of Utrecht. These m'emoirs, says 
the author of the Age of Louis XIV. coiiNist of particulars 
icitereating tq those who arc desirous of gaining a thorough 
knowledge of this buiiness. They are written with greater 
purity^ than any of the memoirs of his ptedecessorA: they 
are strongly marked with the taste^ that prevailed in the 
court of Louis XIV. But their greatest value arises from 
the sincerity of the author; whose pen is always guided by 
truth and moderation. Torcy has be^n justly characterised 
as profoundly wue in all great affatrs, fertile in resources 
in times of difficulty, always master of himself amid the 
allurements of good fortune, and under the pressures-of 
bad- Though of a serious disposition, yet in company he 
could be agreeably gay, especially whenever he cho^e to 
give way to a vein of delicate pleasantry which was peculiar 
to him. Bis temper, always even, was neither rulHed nor 
clouded by the most arduous circumstances. To this rare 
quality he added that of a good husband, a tender father; 
atid a humane and gentle master.^ 

TORELLI (Joseph), an Italian mathematician, was born 
at Verona, Noy. 4, 1721, and was educated at Radua, prin* 
cipally in jurisprudence, in which faculty he took his doc¬ 
tor's degree, but be did not confine himself to that aciepce. 
The knowledge which he acquired was so general, that 
upon whatever subject the conversation happened to turn, 
he delivered his sentiments upon it as if it had formed th# 
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only object of fall Atudj. On bis return from the univer¬ 
sity, he entered on the possession of a considerable for- 
ItUie, and determined to devote liimself entirely tu literary 
pursuitsw The Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Italian kti- 
guagei occupied much of his time, his object being to un¬ 
derstand accurately the two first, and to be able to write 
and apeak the two last with propriety and elegance. Ue 
also learued French, Spaiuah, and English, the last parti¬ 
cularly, for he was eager to peruse the best English writers, 
and was enabled to enter into their spirit. Ethics, meta-> 
physics, divinity, and history, also shared much of his at¬ 
tention, and be displayed considerable tas^e in the hue 
arts, music, painting, and architecture. Nor did be neg^ 
lect the study of antiquities, but made himself familiarly 
acquainted with coins, gems, medal!:, engravings, &c. 
Scarce any monumental inscriptions were engraved at Ve¬ 
rona which he bad not either composed or corrected. With 
the antiquities of his own country* he was so intimately ac¬ 
quainted, that every person of eminence, who visited Ve¬ 
rona, took care to have him lu their company when they 
examined the curiosities of the city. 

But these pursuits he considered merely auiusements; 
mathematics and the belles lettres were hb serious studies. 
These studies are in general thought incompatible; but 
Torelli was one of the few who could combine die gravity 
of the mathematician with the amenity of the muses and 
gracea Of his progress in matlieniaucs we have a sufb- 
cient proof in bis edition of the collected works of Archi¬ 
medes, printed at Oxford in 1792, fblio^ Greek and LatiiK 
The preparation of this work had been the labour of most 
part of hjs life. Having been completely,ready for publi¬ 
cation, and even the diagrams cut which were to accom¬ 
pany the demonstration, the manuscript was disposed of 
after his death to tlie curators of the Clarendon press, by 
whose order it was printed under the immediate care of 
Dr. Robertson, the present very learned professor of astro- 
nomyn. It seems to be the general opinion that there have 
been few persons in any country, or in any period of time, 
who were better qualified, than TorelH, for preparing a cor¬ 
rect edition of Archimedes. As a Greek scholar be was 
capable of correcting the mistakes, supplying the defecnr, 
and illustrating the obscure passages that occurred in trea¬ 
tises originally written in the Greek tongue ; bis knowledge 
^f Latin, and a facility, acquired by habit, of writing in 
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this language, rencle^d him a fit person to translate the 
Greek into pure and correct Latin, and comprehensive 
acquaintance with matlieoiatica and philosophy qualihed 
him for conducting the whole with judgment and accuracy* 

Tore III wrote the Italian language with the classic, ele^ 
gance of the fourteenth and ftfeeenth centuries, as appears 
by his differeiu works in that language, both in prose and 
verse* He translated the whole of iEsop’s fables into La-' 
tin, and Theocritus, the epithalamtum of CatuIJnt, and the 
comedy of Plautus, called Pseudolus,” into Italian vene. 
The first two books of the .^uetd were ;tlso translated by 
him with great exactness, and much in the style of the 
origmaK Among his other Italian tanslations was Gray*s 

... 

His life, like his studies, was drawn after the model of 
the ancient sages* Frugal, temperate, modest, he ex¬ 
hibited a striking contrast to the luxurious manners of his 
age* In religion he adhered strictly, though not super- 
stltiously, to the opinioua of hiij ancestors. He was firm 
in his resolutions, but not foolishly obstinate : and so strict 
an observer of equity, that his probity would have^ tb- 
mained inviolate, even though there had been no law to 
hind him to justice* He never married, that he might 
have leisure to devote himself, with less interruption,, to 
his favourite studies* Every one readily found admisi^ton 
to him, and no man left him without being.rhoth pleased 
and instructed ; such was the sweetness of his temper, 
and the readiness with which he communicated informa¬ 
tion* He adhered with great cdnstancy to hts friendships. 
This was particularly exemplified in the case of Clemens 
Sibiliiiti, whose life of him is prefixed to the Oxford 
edition of his Archimedes; with him he kept up the closest 
connection from a school boy to the day of his death. He 
was peculiarly attached likewise to many men of distinc- 
tiop, both jfi Italy and Britain, the late earl Stanhope, 
earl Mansfield, John Strange, esq. &c* Torelli died Au¬ 
gust IS, 178], in the sixtieth year of his age* ^ 

TORF^^US (Therm CD os), a learned Danish bi&torian 
and antiquary, was born in Iceland, and partly educated 
there, but completed hit studies in Denmark* Here he 
b^atne so well known for hts acquaintance with history, 

1 Life ttj Sibiliati*-^MeiiiPTiA 4e1lH SocHtd Jta1tBn«, tom* IL Eikj- 

«U>padi« BritBiioica^ Dr. Supplemenr*—Huit^n^i DI«tiuD<frr 
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that when Frederick III* king, of Denmark, bitnwif a very 
tearoed prince, wanted some able scholar to translate cer¬ 
tain Icelandic MSS* which were in his library, Torheus 
waa recommended to him, and executed his task so much 
to the king's satisfaction, that he retained Idm for several 
years in his court, and employed him on other aflairs that 
had no connexion with liU studies, and always admired 
him as a man of talent and probity. As a reward he gave 
him a valuable appointment in the customs, but TorfaMis 
found it not very agreeable to one of his disposition, and 
was about soliciting an exchange when the king died* His 
successor and son, Christian V; appointed him his historio¬ 
grapher for Norway, with a salary of 600 German criiwns. 
This enabled Torfmus to reside either at Copenhagen, or 
at an estate he had in Stonge land, pursuing his researches 
into history and antiquities. He died in I7iy, or 1720, 
nearly eighty years old. As an historian, iie occupies a 
very high rank among bis countrymen* His principal 
works, or those best known, although all are scarce, are, 
1. Historia rerum Norveglcarum,'* Hafnicc (Copenhagen) 
1711, 4 voU, in 2, foL 2* “^Orcades, seu rerum Orcaden- 
sium historise libri trei," ibid. 1697, 1715, fol. 3 ** Series 
Dynastanim et Regum Danise, a Skioldo Odini Blio, ad 
Gormum Grandeevum," ibid, 1702, 4to. 4. “Historic Vin- 
landise antiquae/’ 1705, 8vo. 5. “ Greenlandla antiqua, 
seu veterU Groenlandite descriptio," 1706, Svo. * 

TORNASIUS (JoHK), the first of a family of eminent 
printers and booksellers, called in French D£TOUAN£!i, was 
born at Lyons in 1504, and learned printing hrst in the 
house of Sebastian Gryphius. He appears to have esta* 
blisbed another house about 1540, and printed many books 
in the name and on account of GrypUius ; but from 1544 
we Bnd hii own name to a number of very correct editions. 
Ambfig others may be mentioned, an edition of ** Petrarch,'* 
in Italian, 1545, idnio, with a letter from him to Maurice 
^ceva, of Lyons, in which be gives a curious account of the 
discovery of Laura*3 tomb, in 15S3, in the chapel of the 
Cordeliers' church at Avignon ; a “ Daute," 1547, iBmo ; 
“ LesMarguerites des Marguerites de la relne de Navarre,*' 
1547, 3vo; "Vitruvius/' with Philanders commentary 
and woodcuts Anely executed, 1553, Svo; and " Frols^ 
mart's Cbromcles/' 155^1—61, 4 vols* fob Most of bis 
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edilions hare Latin prefaces or dedication! from hU pen. 
His talents procured him the honour of being appointed 
king's printer at Lyons^ where he died of rhe plague 
156L His device was two vipers forming a circle^ the 
female devouring the head of the niale^ while she herself 
ia devoured by her young, with the inscription ** Quod tibi 
fieri non vis, ulten uc facerW This device is still to be 
seen on the front oF a house at Lyons, in the rue Raisin, 
where his print]jig^ofbce stood. He succeeded by hia 
son, John, wlm aUo king’s printer, and carried ofl ihe 
business uiuil 1585, HU editions did not yield in elegance 
or correctness to those of bU father, but being obliged at 
the date above-mentiontd to <iuit his country, upon ac¬ 
count of itU religion, for he was a protestant, he settled at 
Geneva, where he bad every encoiiragr^rnent, and hi 1604 
became a meiuber of the council of two nundred. Like 
the Geneva printers, however, ho deteriorated what he 
printed here by employing bad paper* He died in 1615*. 
His descendants continued the printing and bookselling 
business at Geneva, and had esiablUhed a very eMeiisive 
trade, when m 17:^6, John James, and James Detournes 
purchased the stock of Auissoii and Posiie), famous book^ 
sellers of Lyons, and obtained penhissiou, notwithstanding 
thetr religion, to settle there ^ and as they also continued 
tbefr house at Geneva, they greatly extended their trade, 
particularly lo Spain and Italy* In 1740 the learned John 
Christian Wolff dedicated to them his Monumenta Ty¬ 
pographical* as to the oldest printing and bookselling fa¬ 
mily in Europe. Their mde, whLuh i;onsisted chiedy in 
theological works, having begun to fail off when the Jesuits 
were suppressfd, their sons, who had a plentiful fortune, 
sold olf the whole of their stock in 1780, and retired from 
a business which hjd been carried on in their family with 
great reputation for nenrly two hundred and forty yearsJ 
TOKQUEMaDA [John de), a celebrated Dominican, 
better known by the name of TuaftECREMATA, was born in 
13SS, of an flluiitrioiis family at Valladolid. He attended 
the council of Con stance in 1417, wajs admitted doctor of 
the Sarbonne in 1429, held some important ofBcea in his 
order, and became master of the sacpalace. Pope Eu- 
geninsIV. sent him to the council of Basil, where he stre¬ 
nuously supported the court of Rome. He was created car- 

■h 
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dinal in 1439^ did ^reat services to bis order^ and died at 
Rome, September 6 , I4fi8, a^ed aigliiy^ Hia vvorks are, 

Commentaries rm Gratlan^'a Decretal/* Venice, 1578,5 
tom.; A treatise On the Church and the Papal Authority,** 
Venice, 1562, foL; E^pnsttio super toto Psalterio/* Rome, 
1470, 4to, reprinted in 1472, and at Mentz in 1474; “ Me- 
ditatione«/* Home, 1467, often reprinted in the same cen^ 
tury, and all no^v of ^reat rarity. He wrote also various 
others in Latin, in which, says L*Avocat, he servilely de¬ 
fends the Ultramontane opinions, like a slave to the court 
of Rome, rather lhaii like an impartial divine, and a bishop. 
He was unquestionably ao excessive bigot, and of a most 
persecuting spirit. Father Touron has written his life. ^ 

TOHRF (Philip della), a teamed antiquary, was born 
in 1657, of a noble family at Ciudad in the Frioul, His 
connexions with Octavio Ferrari, one of the most learned 
antiquaries of Italy, increased bis natural taste for that 
study. Having settled at Rome, he gained the esteem and 
friendship of the cardinals Imperial and Noris, pope In¬ 
nocent XIT* and Clement XL which latter gave him the 
bishopric of Adria, in 1702, where he died in 1717, His 
works are, ** Monumenta veteris Antii,** 1700, 4to, much 
valued; “Taurobolium antiquum/* Lugdunl, 1704, re¬ 
printed in Sailengre*s ** Thesaurus Antiquitatum/* De 
annis imperii M. Antonii Aurelii Heliogabali/* &c. 1714, 
4to; Dissertations on .worms in the human body, and on 
an eclipse of the Sun, with several other learned pieces in 
the Italian journals. * 

TORRE (John Maria de la), a celebrated philosopher^ 
was horn at Rome in 1710, of a family originally of Genoa, 
artd studied in the Clementine college at Rome* He be^ 
came afterwards professor of philosophy and mathematics 
at the college of Ciudad, in the Frioul. Thence he went 
to Naples, and taught these sciences in the arcbiepiscopal 
seminary* Charles of Bourbon, king of Naples, appointed 
him in 1754 to be hU librarian, superintendant of the royal 
printing-office, and keeper of the museum, which enabled 
him to devote hts tiine to his favourite pursuits, one of 
which was the improvement of microfcopes, which he 
brought to a very great degree of perfection, by inventing 
the highest magnifiers that had ever been known, four of 
which he sent in 1765 to our roysi society. An account 
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of them may be seen m the Fhiloiogbical Traiksabtionif voh, 
LV^ and LVL This ingeninua author was a member of 
the principal academies of Italy*and a corresponding mem^ 
ber ot ibose of Paris, London* and Berlin, He died March 
7, 1782, not more regretted as a man of genius, than as a 
man of private worth and amluble manners. His principal 
works are, ‘‘On Natural Philosophy,’* Naples, 1749, 2 vols, 
4to* 2. ** Elementa Physicse,” ibid, 1767, H vols. 3* “ His¬ 
tory and phenomena oJ' Vesuvius,” i755, 4t0i 4* Mi- 
croscopicul ObserVi'itions,” 1766, &e. * 

TOKHENTIUS (L^e^vinus), in his native language called 
Vakdea Beken, a very learned man, who Nourished not 
long after the restoration of letters, was born at Ghent, in 
Flanders, in 1525, and educated at Louvain^ Thence he 
went to Bologna, in order to study the civil law and anti¬ 
quities ; where he so dUtinguished himself by hU skill in 
polite literature, and particularly in poetry, that he became 
known all over Italy, and acquainted with all the learned of 
Rome, Venice, and Padua* He was not only a man of 
learning, but of business also ^ and hence, after returning 
to his own country, was thought a fit person to be employed 
in several embassies. He took holy orders, and at length 
was raised to the bishopric of Antwerp* Hence he was 
translated to the metropuluical church of Meclitiii, where 
he died in 1595, at seventy years of age. He foiindeil a 
college of Jesuits at Louvain, the place of his education, lo 
which he left his library, coins, Besides an octavo 

volume ofLatin poems,” printed by Planting at Antwerp, 
in 1594, he wrote Commentaries upon Suetonius and 
Horace;** the former printed in 1592, the latter in 1608, 
4to. Scahger, Lipsius, Sctoppius, and indeed all the 
learned, have spoken well of his Commentaries^” Fa¬ 
bric! ue, speaking of eKplications and eitiendaiions of Ho¬ 
race, says, th:it he and Latnbinus were men of great learn¬ 
ing and critical talents, and had carefully consulted the 
beat maimscripts, but itU thought that Torrentius had in¬ 
trusted the collation to some person who had not his own 
accufiicy * 

TORRICELLI (Evanoelista,) an illustrious mathema¬ 
tician and philosopher of Italy, was born at Faenza, in 1608| 
and was trained in Greek and Latin literature by an uncle 
who was a monk. Natural inclination led him to cultirate 
mathematical knowledge, which he pursued some time 
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without a rflaster; but, at about twenty years of age, he 
went to Roiut'j wbeio be coiKiiiui::il tiit; [mr^uU of it tiiitler 
father Benedic t Castelb. Castelli had been a scholar of 
the great Galilei, and had beeu called by pope Urhaii VliL 
to be 4 professor of uMthematies at tin me. Torriceili 
made &o extraordinary a progrei^s under this master, that^ 
bjiving read Galileds “ lhalogues," ho composed a ” Trea¬ 
tise coneeruiiig Motion” upoti his principles. Castclli, 
astonished at the perfonuaikce, carried it and read it to 
Galilei, who heard it with tnnch pleasure, and conceived 
a high esteem and friendship for the author. Upon this 
Ca^^teili proposevl to Galilei, that Torricelli should come 
and Live with him ; recommending him as the most proper 
person he could have, since be was the most capable of 
comprehenuing those sublime speculfttions which his own 
great a^e, infirmities, and, above all, want of sight, pre¬ 
vented him from giving to the world. Galilei accepted the 
proposal, and Torricelli the employment, as things of all 
others the most advantageous to each. Galilei was at Cla¬ 
rence, whither Torricelli arrived in 1641, and began to 
take down what Galilei dictated, to reguiute his papers, 
and to act in every respect accordmg to his directions. But 
he did not enjoy the advantages of this situation long, for 
at the end ul three months Galilei died. Torricelli was 
then about; returtitng to Rome. But the grand duke Fer¬ 
dinand n. engaged him to continue at Horence, making 
him his own mathematician for the present, and promising 
him the chair as soon as it should be vacant. Here he ap¬ 
plied himself*inteusoly to the study of mathematics, phy¬ 
sics, and asitronijuiy, making many improvemonts and some 
discoveries. J^moiig others, he greatly improved the art 
of making micruf^copes and telescopes; and it is generally 
acknowledged that he hrst found out the method of ascer- 
tainiiig the weight of the atmosphere by a piuporiiauate 
column of cjuicksilver, the barometer being called from him 
the Torricellian tube, and ToTriceilian experiment. In 
aliort, great things were expected from him, and great 
things would probably have been farther performed by him 
if be had lived; but he died, after a few days illness, in 
1647, when he was but just entered the fortieth year of his 
»g€- 

To rricel I i published at Florence, in lfi44, a volume of 
ingenious pieces, entitled Opera Geometrica,^* in 4to. 
There was also published at the same place, in IT 15, Lez- 
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zioni Accademiche*” consisting of 96 pages in 4to. These 
are diset^urses that had been pronounced by him upon dif¬ 
ferent occasions- The first of them was to the atadenvy of 
LaCrii'scaj by way of thanks for adiiiitung him into their 
body* The rest are upon subjects of matbeLnatics und phy- 
sica, Pfcbxed to tlie whole is a long life of Torricelli, by 
Thoitias Buonaventuri, a Fiorentiiie gentletnan»' 

TORliiGIANO (p£TRR), an emment Florentine sculp¬ 
tor, was born about 14-73, and was the contemporary of 
Michael Angelo, in competition with whom be executed 
some works in the town-hall of Florence, He wa^ an artist 
of very superior merit, but a proud, inconsiderate^ and un¬ 
governable character, it was in one of his passionate fits 
that he struck Michael Angelo with such force as to flatten 
hla nose. Benvenuto Cellini, in bn own life, has recorded 
this affair, as related to him by Torrigiano himself: " KU 
conversation one day happening to turn upon Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti, on seeing a drawing of mine made 
from the ceiehmied cartoon of the battle of Pisa: * This 
Buonarroti and t (said I'orriglano), when we were young 
men, went to study in the church ol the Carmelii^s, in 
the chapel of Masaccio; and it was customary with Buo¬ 
narroti to rally those who were learning to draw ?liere* 
One day, amongst others, a sarcasm of liis having stung 
me to the quick, 1 was extremely irritated, and, doubling 
my Ji-it, gave Imu such a violeut blow upon his nose, that 
I felt the houe and carriage yield as if they had been 
made of paste, and the mark 1 then gave hiiti,he wdl carry 
to his £jTave\’* 

Ceillnrs account of Torrlgiauo is, that “ he was a hand* 
some man ; but of c^onsummate ah>uiauce, having rather 
the air of a ifruva than a sculptor : above all, his strange 
gestures and sonorous voice, with a manner of knitting his 
brows, enough to frighten every man who saw him, gave 
bim a most treuicndous appearance, and he was continually 
talking of his great feats among those bears of Englishmen 
whose country be hail but recently left/^ At what time he 
came into England is not known, but tn according 

to Stow, he executed the superb tomb of Henry VIL in 
Wesiminster-sbbey, for which he received JOOO^- for the 
whole stuff and workmanship. It is also said by Vusart 
that he executed variety of works in marble, brass, aud 
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wood^ in concurrence with other masters of this country^ 
OTer all whom he was attowed the superiority* Venue 
ascribes to hitn the tomb of Margaret countess of Ricb- 
mond, mother of Henry VIL; and that of Dr* Young 
master of the Bolls iti the cbapeL at the Rolls in Chancery- 
lane; and lord Orford is inclined to attribute to him ahead 
of Henry VIIL in plaister in a round at Hauipton-court, 
His lordship adds, that at 8trawberry-hiLi is a model in 
stone of the head of Henry VIL in the agony ol death. 
It is in the great style of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
and worthy of either, though undoubtedly by Torrigiauo. 

The utigofcrnahle and restless habits of this artist preci- 
pitAted him into great difficulties, and the circumstances of 
hU death furnish a melancholy instance of the vicissitude 
of life, and the baneful effects of inquisitorial jurispru¬ 
dence* Upon leaving England, he visited Bpain, and idter 
distinguishing himself by many excellent works, was em¬ 
ployed by a Spanish grandee to sculpture in marble a Ma¬ 
donna and Infant Christ, of the size of nature, with high 
promiies to be rewarded in proportion to its merit; and as 
the grandee was of the first rank, Torrigiano flattered bim^ 
self with proportionate expectation. After much study 
and application he completed his work to his own satisfac¬ 
tion, and the grandee saw the performance with delight and 
reverence, bestowing on him the highest praise* Impatient 
to possess bis treasure, he immediately sent for it, and that 
bis generosity might be displayed to the greatest advantage 
he loaded two lacqueys with the money to defray the pur¬ 
chase. The bulk was promising; but when the bags were 
found to contain nothing but brass tnaravedt,^which amounted 
only to the small sum of thirty ducats, vestation and dU- 
appointtnent roused Torrigiano^s resentment, who consi¬ 
dered this present rather as an insult than as a reward 
for his merit, and, on a sudden, snatched up Ills mallet, and 
without regard to the perfection of his workmanship, or 
the sacred character of the image, he broke il in pieces, 
and dismissed the Ucqu^'^s, with their load of farthings, to 
tell the tatci The grandee, with every passion alive to this 
merited disgrace, and perhaps impressed with superstitious 
bojTor for the sacrilegious nature of the act, presented 
him before the court of inquisition ; and impeacbt d him 
for bis conduct as an iuBdel and heretic. Torrigiano urged 
the right of an author over his own creation : reason pleaded 
on his fide, but all in vain ; he was condemned to lose bis 
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life wiiti tortufe« The holy office, however, lost its vie* 
ticn, fur Torrigiano starved hitnself to death in prison, in 
152L\* 

TOliSELLmO, See TURSELLINUS* 
TORTELLTUS (John), othnnyise Aretik, from being 
born at was one of the learned men of the fifteenth 

century, abhongh our accoiinu of him are not very satis¬ 
factory, He cRher coTi;t)osrd or translated a Life of St. 
Athanasius/^ He was admitted into the confidence ot Ni¬ 
cholas V 4 whose chamberlain he was* His conversation 
and candooL hare been much praised. He was principally 
skilled ill gratntnar, as appears by bis book ** De Potestate 
Lir-irariim/L Gesuer’s ''Bibliotheca’’ gives the titles of 
many other works; and Magius quotes a Lexicon” of his* 
Laurennus Valla must have been one of his admirers, as he 
dedicates to bim his books '^De Latina Elegantia*” He 
died ill 1 +G 6 , ■ 

TOSSANUS, or TOUSSAIN (Daniel), a learned pro- 
tesiaut divine, was bom at Montbeillard, then belonging to 
the dukes of Wirtemberg, July 13, 1541, His father, Peter 
Toiissaln, who was minister of that place, had formerly 
been a canon of Metz, but afterwards embraced the re^ 
formed rt-bgion, and was employed by George duke of Wir- 
temberg to introduce it at Montbeillard, which he did with 
great effect until his death in 1573, in his seventy-fourth 
year. His latter days were embittered by the loss of two of 
his sonsj one of whom was assassinated at Montbeillard, and 
the other perished in the massacre at Paris in 1573* 

Daniel, the subject of this article^ after some education 
in his native place, was sent to Basil in 1355, where he stu¬ 
died for two years, and was admitted to the first academic 
degree, probably that of bachelor of arts. He then went 
to Tubingen, where he continued his studies for two more 
years, under the patronage and at the expence of Christ 
topher duke of Wirtemberg, who thus wished to reward bii 
father’s services to the infant-church of MontbeiUard, Here 
be applied bimself to belles lettres and philosophy, and 
took the degree of master of arts. He had also gone 
through a course of divinity ; for we find that when his fa* 
ther recalled him to his native place, he preached there, 
both in French and German ; but finding himself indifie- 
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rently acquainted with tbe fonner of those languages^ he 
went in 1559 10 Paris, where he might acquire a greater 
facility in speaking ami writing, and at the same time carry 
on his other studieK. The following year he left Paris for 
Orleai9!t, where he taught Hebrew for some time, and be¬ 
ing ad ciiULed into the ministry, oQiclatcd in toe church 
there, wiiich was one of the most n':inei'ou5 and doiinshing 
of the protcdtaikt congregations in Krance, There in 1565 
be mairied the daughter of an advcicaie of parliament, who 
had been comi^etW to queen Catherine de Medici before 
the I roubles. 

Whde 'I'ossanufi was here, he was frequently ex nosed to 
the greatest dangers during tbe war winch broke out he- 
tivcen the catholics and protestants, Orleans hein^ besieg¬ 
ed, and being full o| adherents to the duke of Gutse and 
his party* But by variotis means, although much perse¬ 
cuted, he escaped at), and hiially reached Heidelberg, 
whither he had been invited by the pious Frederick IIL 
elector paUtine; and was so well received by that prince 
and by all descriptions of people, as soon to be able to for¬ 
get liU ojany dangers and sufferings. The prince after- 
wards employed him in visiting the reformed churches in 
hts domliiious, and in composing some differences of opi¬ 
nion among them, which he is said to have performed with 
equal abtliiy and zeaL On the death of that prince, how¬ 
ever, in 1576, he experienced a reverse, his son Louis be¬ 
ing a Lutheran, and unwilling to retain Tonssain, who waa 
^a Calvinist, in his service* His brother prince Casimir, 
who was of hU fatlierN petjutaslou, then invited Toiissain 
to Newstadt, made him superiiitendant of the churches 
there, and on the death of Ursiixus, professor of divinity. 
He also officiated in the church of St. Lambert, composed 
of refugees ; ^and preached to them in French, and by the 
prince’s desire, joined Zanchius and Ursinus in the publi¬ 
cation of various works in support of the reformation. In 
1578 be presided at a suiod which prince Casimirhad as¬ 
sembled for thf purpose of establishing Conformity in doc¬ 
trine and discipline, and of assisting the exiles of the pala- 
tinlite. With this prince Toussain became so great a fa- 
Tounte, that his highness took no steps in ecclesiastical 
matters wlibout consulting him, and such was the general 
report of his character, that foreign princes or ambassadors 
who visited the court at Newstadt, made it a point to pay 
their respects to Toussairt. On the'death of tbe elec^r 
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Louis IV. in 15B3, prince Caniuiir, his brother, had the 
charge ot' his infant anJ Frcflericlt IV. Oa 

thiiilie removed to Keidelherg, in order to lake the 
into hU own iianrls, and employed Tnus^ain in pruinoitng 
tlie reformed religion. In ihis^ however^ he was much ob* 
structed by tJte vudeure of the Lutheran party ; and the 
prince, alter in vain endeavouring by conferences to allay 
the fervour of their ^eab under the necess^ity of clia- 
missing the most turbulent from their situation?! in the 
church or university. This was iin more than had been 
done by the late elector without any ceremony: but the 
prince regent in the present case took every pains to show 
that it was a matter of necessity with him, all other means 
of pacification having failed. 

In the mean time Grynceus, first professor of divinity at 
Heidelberg, having been removed to Basil in 13^6, Tous- 
sain was appointed to succeed him, and after entering oti 
the ofttce, complied with the statutes of the university by 
taking his doctor's degree. In 1.5ST bis wife died, and 
about a year and a half after he married the widow of M* 
Chapelle, who bad been chaplain to the prince of Cotiden. 
In 1592 lie lost his illustrious patron prince Caslmir, but 
as the young electoi* adhered to the ^ame seutimerits In 
ligum, no change took place in ecclcsiasucal matters. In 
1594, Toussain was chosen rector of the university, ait 
ofljce which be Blled with great credit. In 1596 when the 
plague had driven not only the court, but most of the pro¬ 
fessors and students from Heidelberg, Toussain remained 
at his post, preaching, and administering what support and 
consolation he could to the sufferers. Beginning now to 
feel the in^rqtities of age, he would have resigned hts pro¬ 
fessorship, but this waa not accepted, although he was per¬ 
mitted to relax in every way suiuhle to his health. He died 
Jan. 10, 1602, in the sixty-first year of his age, and wu 
buried in the chapel belonging to the imiversity. 

His son Paul, aUo a divine of much learning and reputa¬ 
tion in his time, published a life of bis father, ** Vita et 
obitus Danielii Tosaani,** &c. Heidelberg, 1603, 4to, with 
various other works, mostly of the controversial kind, and 
a translation of Lutlier^s Bible with notes, ibid. 1617, folio. 
These notes were attacked by the Lutheran divines, and 
defended by the author in an Apologia pro suis notis Bib- 
licis, 1616, 4to. He published also a **'Lexlcon Con- 
cordantiale BibHcum, of which there bare, been seve- 
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ral editions, the la&t at Franc fort in E687, folior He died 
in —Hia father's works, in German and Latin, atnouni 

to many volumes ito and folio, principafly coriimentaries 
on various parts of the Bible, and defences of, particular 
doctrines of the reformed church, A list may be seen in 
any of our auihoritiea.' 

TOUR (JoifATHAN}, a very eminent critic, was descend¬ 
ed from a family formerly settled iti Dorsetshire, HU grnud^ 
father, Oneilphorus Toup, had been a man of good pro-^ 
perty, and patron, as welJ as iricumbetit. of Bridport in 
that county; but he appears to have been embarrasi^ed in 
hU circumstances before hU death, as he parted with the 
advowson, and left a numerous family very slenderly pro¬ 
vided for* His second son, Jonathan, was bred to the 
church, and was curate and lecturer of St* Ives, Cornwall, 
He married Prudence, daughter of John Busvargus, esq, of 
Busvargufi in Cornwall, and by her bad is^ue Jonathan, 
the subject of this memoir, and one daughter, 

Jonathan, our critic, was bont at St, Ives, in December 
1713, He received the first principles of his education Jn 
a grammar-school in that town, and was afterwards placed 
under the care of Mr, Gurney, master of a private school,, 
in the parish of St. Mcrryn, He was removed from this 
school to Exeter college, Oxford, where he took bis de¬ 
gree of batcfaelor of arts; but bis master of arts degree 
was taken at Pembroke hall, Cambridge, in 1756. In 
1750, be was appointed to the rectory of St, Marthi's, and, 
in 1774, was installed prebendary of Exeter* In 1776, he 
was instituted to the vicarage of St Merryn^s. He owed 
these two last pieces of preferment to the patronage of Dr* 
Keppel, bishop of Exeter, 

Mr.Toop had tost his father whilst he was a child : and 
his mother sometime after marrying Mr. Keigivin, vicar of 
Landrake in Cornwall, his uncle Busvargus [the last male 
of that family] took him under his care: considered him 
as his own child ^ and horc the whole charge of his edu¬ 
cation both at school and college* By the death of this 
excellent man, withoni issue, in I75i, Mrs*Keigwin suc¬ 
ceeded, ?is heir at law, to his-estate aud eifeers. A will 
was indeed found, supposed to have been signed by old 
Mr* Busvargus two days before his death: but there were^ 
so many snspicious circumstances attending it, that the 
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periotu who would'b«on beneiiced by it never 
tured tu prove it* Mrs* Keigwin died in 1773* anti left a 
will* bequeathing the whale af her estates to h^r son Jo- 
itathati* wbieli accounts for the property oF ^ihich he died 
possessed, and which could not have accumulated from his 
preferments or his publications. 

In 1760* Mr* Toup published the hrst work whirl) made 
him known to the world as a critic. This was the firat part 
of his ** EmendtttioTies in Suidain, in quibus plurima loca 
veterum Grscoruin* Sophoclis et ArUtophatiis imprimis* 
cum explicantur turn emendantur,^’ 8vo* The second part 
appeared in 1764. ThU work procured him the notice of 
bishop Warburton* who, from the time of its publica¬ 
tion, honoured him with his correspondence and patron¬ 
age. The bishop, in one of bis letters, laments his having 
a see without any preferment on it; **had it been other¬ 
wise, he should have been too selfish to invite any of hia 
brethren to share with him in the honour of properly dis¬ 
tinguishing such merit as Mr. Toup^s.^’ All, however, that 
the bishop could do, be did with the warmth and earnest¬ 
ness of sincere friendship. He repeatedly recommended 
Mr* Toup to archbishop Seeker, to the trustees for dis¬ 
posing of his options, to lord Shelburne, andr to bishop 
Keppel; and the favours that prelate conferred on Mr» 
Toup were owing to the solicitations of bishop Warburton^ 

It) 1766 the third part of the Emendationes In Sui- 
dam’* was published, and in the following year archbishop 
Seeker expressed a desire that Mr* Toup would lend bia 
assistance towards a new edition of Polybius, which was 
then in contemplation; and bishop Warburton, who se¬ 
conded this wish, advised him to lay aside for a while the 
notes he wati preparing for Warton's edition of Theocritus, 
but it does not appear what progress was made in thta 
edition. In 1767* he published his *‘Epistola cridca ad 
vlrum celeberrimum Guhelmum episcopum Gfocestrien-* 
sem/* 8ro. In this letter to bis friend Warburton, he takes 
occasion to correct and illustrate many passages ia ancient 
and especially Greek authors, with his usual acuteness and 
judgment* In 1770* Mr, Warton’s edition of Thcocrititt 
was printed at the university press at Oxford- Mr* I'oup 
bad been a large contributor towards the corrections and 
annotations of this editiot), in the title page of which is 
noticed, ** Epistola Jo* Toupii de Syracuiis* ejusdemque 
Addenda in Thcocritum, necnoii collationes quindecim 
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cotlicum.'’ But a note of hts on IdylL XIV* written, ive 
•iboulii have said, in an unguarded moment, had he not re¬ 
peated and aneLttpted to defend it afterwardts, gave ^uch 
oETence (to Dr. Lowth particulaHy) that the vice-chanceJ- 
Jor of Ok ford bad it cancelled and another substituted in 
its room* Mr* Warton, according to Mr* Cole, pleaded 
that Toup had inserted it without hU knowledge. On the 
other haud> our principal authority vindicates Mr, Toup^ 
by i^aying that Mr* Warion had not slopped this note from 
going to the press, and. that ** a respectable friend, iu a let¬ 
ter on this subject, declares his persuasion of Mr.Toup's 
sincere veneration for religion." Mr. Nichols very can¬ 
didly adds, “ The matter is before the public, who may 
form their own judgment on it*" One thing is very cer¬ 
tain, that the note is grossly indecent, and such a one as 
we should not have suspected from a mati who had ** a 
sincere veneration for religion and that it was a deli¬ 
berate act on the part of Mr* Toup, appeared from his ' 
publication in 1772 of bis Cure posteriorea, aive Ap- 
pendicula notarum atque emendationum in Theocritum, 
Oxonii nuperrimS puhlicaium," -irtOi in which the can¬ 
celled note is repeated, wiib a reflection (in the preface) 
on the persons who had found fault with it, as ‘♦homun¬ 
culi eruditione uiediocri, iiigeivio nuUo," and perhaps the 
follo^ving may allude to Lowth, “ qiti in Hebraicis per 
omnem fer^ vitgpi turpiter volutati, in litteris elegantiori- 
bus plan^ hospites sunt" By the same spirit of captious 
criticism and contempt for his brethren, in which, it must 
he allowed, Toup too frequently indulged, he gave great 
offence to Reiske, who in complimenting Warton for his ur¬ 
banity, calk Toup ♦♦ ferocious and foul-mouthed," although 
few critics have deserved tbk character more than Keiske 
himself 

Mr. Toup's next work was the ** Appendiculum notarum 
in Sutdam," 1775, which may be considered as a fourth 
volume of his ♦* Emendationes." He closed hia labours in 
J77S by his edition of LoiiginuB,” which places his fame 
as a critic, on an imperishable basis. Indeed as a writer 
of profound learning, and singular critical sagacity, Mr. 
Toup mast be acknowledged to rank with th^ most eminent 
men, in those departmeins. Dr. Burney, whose right to 
judge csjmot easily he disputed, places him as one of the 
seven pre-eminent scholars who were the critical luminaries 
of the eighteenth century, ’ 
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As his life wat pa&sed in literary retirement^his personal 
character was known to few. His failings seem principally 
confined to hU works, in which we are often led to lament 
an eKcess of conceit, and a petulant manner of noticing hia 
contemporaries. He censured coo freely, and praised too 
sparingly. In private life he was a kind neighbour, an in¬ 
dulgent master, and an affectionate and- tender relation* 
He was a man, too, of great humanity, which he delighted 
to extend to tlie brute creation* We may suppose he also 
carefully attended to hiii duties as a parish pncsl,'for, of all 
cbtMgs, be expressed the greaicst aversion to noii-restdencep 
and rejected every proposal to quit his situation upon such 
terms. Mr.'roup died Jan. 1!^, 17S5, in the seveoty-se- 
couJ year of his age, and was buried under the communion 
table Ml liis church of St. Martin. He bequeathed his pro-^ 
perty to a half-sister, a widow, and her daughters, who 
lived with htcu. It was one of his whims, in his latter writ- 
jrjgs to call himself Joannes, instead of Jotmt/ian Toup* 
Many additional particulars respecting thU excel lent scho¬ 
lar may be found in our authority.^ 

TOUR [Henry i>e la], vikount <le Turenke, a cele¬ 
brated French Vgeneral, was born in September 16it, at 
Sedan, and was the second son ofTien^ de la Tour, 
duke de Bouillon, descended from one of the moat illustri’- 
ous French families. He very early discovered uncotnitioii 
talents for the military art, and made bis brat campaign in 
Holland under Maurice, and Frederic Henry of Nassau, 
his uncles on the motber^s side. He went soan after into 
Loiraiii with his regiment in 1654, and haying contributed 
to the taking of la Mo the, was appointed major-general, 
though at that time very young. In 1656 he took Saveroe^ 
and the year following, the castles of Hirson and Surle^ 
and it was on this occasion, that he acted like Scipio, with 
respect to a very beautiful woman, whom he sent back to 
her husband. He was made marecbal of France, in 1644, 
and had the misfortune to be defeated at the battle of Ma- 
'riendal, 1645 ; but gained that of Nortlingen, three luontba 
after,' restored the elector of Treves to bis dominions, and 
the following year effected that famous junction of the 
French with the Swedish army commanded by general 
'W'rangel, which compelled the duke of Bavaria to aue for 
peace. This duke having broken the treaty he made with 
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France, the ^scount Turenne - defeated liitn al Zumar- 
tdtausen, and drove hiu) entirely^ from liis donitniuns in 
During tbe civii ivars fae joined, the piincesj and 
was defeated at the battle of Hhetel, in l€fO; but his ma¬ 
jesty, being soon reconciled to him, gave him the com’- 
mand of his artny in 1652* His conduct was afterivards 
much admired at the battles of Jergeau, Gien, and the 
Fanxbourg St. Antoine, and in bjs retreat before the army 
of the princes at Villeneuve-Sainte-George. lu 165* he 
forced the Spaniards to rai^e the siege of Arras, and hi 
1655, took Cond^, Saint GuilJain, and several other places; 
won the famous battle of the Downs, and took Dunkirk and 
Oudenarde, with almost all the vest of Flanders; which 
obliged Spain to conclude the peace of the Pyrenees 
in 1660. These important services deservedly ^acquired 
him the office of m&rechal-general of the royal camps' 
and armies. A fresh war breaking out with Spain; 1G67, 
Turenne commanded under the khig^s orders in Flanders, 
where he took so many places that the Spatiiards wer« 
farced to propose peace the following year. In the same 
year he abjured the Protestant religion, probably from am¬ 
bitious motives. In 1672 be commanded the French troops 
during the war against Holland, took forty towns in 22 
days, drove the Sector of Brandenburg quite to Berlin, 
woti the battles of Slntsbeiin, Lademburg, Knahcim, MuU 
bauseii and Turkeim, and compelled the Imperial^army, 
cotisisting of 70,000 men, to re>pass the Rhine* 'This 
campaign acquired the viscount de Tureune immortal 
honour. He crossed the Rhine to attack general Monte- 
cuculli, and pursued him to Saspach, near the town of 
Achoreu; but haviug ascended an emtneivce to observe the 
eti^my^s camp, be was killed by a cannoit'bsll, July 27, 
1675, vkt the age of sixty-four. AU France lamented the 
loss of this great man, whose generosity and modesty, 
joined to bis military virtnea, and the noblest qualities of 
the hero, had made him admired throughout Europe* The 
king ordered a solemn service to be performed for him in 
the cathedral church at Paris, as for the hrst prince of the 
blood, and that his remains should be interred in the abbey 
of 8u Denys, the burying-placo of the royal personages of 
France, where the cardinal, hb nephew, raised a superb 
mausoleum to his memory* Ho married Anne de Nompar 
de Caumofit, daughter of the duke and marechal de la 
Force, but had no children by her. His life has been 
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writteh hy the Haguenet, iiid M. de Itamsay.^^Tho 
vhcouiTt de Turenne^ otie of his ancestOTii^ vvrote 
bje treatise on ** The Military Art/' ^ * vi • < 

TOURNKFORT (JosEpa Pitton de), a fitnoo* bofci- 
nUt of France, ivas born of a good famlLy^tat Ai^ -in 
vence, June 5, lG5t). He had a taste'for ^obseri^tn^r avid 
collecting plants from his childhood ‘ and, whjen 'lie wasT^t 
school, naed frequently to play truant, though lie was frei 
quently punished tor it, in oider to travorse^the holds In 
quest of nevi' discoveries. The same passion ootitiouedr 
when he was more grown op, and after he began to study 
philoiiophy and divinity i and, though all endeafOiirs wera 
used by his father, who designed him for the nbunch^ 
cure him of it, bis favourite study -prevailed, and piants 
continued his objecL In pur!iuit of them be was ready to 
traverse the globe, as he did a great part of it afterwards;^ 
but, for tbe present, was obliged to content himself with 
what the neighbourhood of 'Aix and the gardens of the 
curious afforded. Becoming his own master by the death 
of his father in 167 7, he quitted theology, which indeed 
be had never relished, and gave himself up entirely to 
physic, natural philosophy, and botany, at the instigation 
of an unclef who was a very ingenious and reputable phy» 
sician. In t6T3, he ran over the mountains of Dauphin^ 
and Savoy, and thence enriched his collection with a great 
number of curious specimens* In 167i^ be went to Mout« 
pcller, to study medicine and anatomy. In this xowti was 
a garden of plants, which had been established by Henry 
IV. but this did uot satisfy his curiosity : be .travelled over 
the country round about Montpelier, and'brought-iback 
with him plants which were before unknowns:.«o xbef'^bdta^ 
nists of that place. Mis curiosity faecorning inorccardentri 
he formed a scheme of passing ^er iiitoTL^pain,. .and 'set 
out for Barcelona in April 168tv Ho spent somb tlme^Ti 
the mountains of Catalonia, whither he' wae^acdompanted 
by the young physicians of the ^countfy, and-tbo studerrti 
in physic, to whom he pointed uitt-atid ^explained 
rious sorts of plants; but was often exposed co' dangers, 
and was once stripped naked by tbe ^mtqueletsi a kind of 
banditti, who, however, so far took pity on him^a^s to re^^ 
turn him his waistcoat, in the Htitng - of whldb; by goo A 
inck, he happened to have tome liliver tied tip in a haotU 

, 1 Piet llint. . 
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kercbjef. ^After other risks, be arrived safe at Montpelier 
in 1631, and continued his studies in medicine, and hi^ 
operations tn chymistiy and anatomy^ He was afterwards 
receired doctor of physic at Orange, and thence went to 
Aia, where his passion for plants, which was aa high as 
ever, did not suffer him to continue long. He now visited 
the Alps, and he brought back with him new treasures, 
which he had acquired with great fatigue and danger. 

His Tnerit as a botanist now began to be known at Paris, 
whither he went in 1633, and was introduced to M. Fagoit, 
fi^t pli^^fiician to the queen, who was so struck with the 
jiigenuity and vast kuoxvledge of Tourjiefort, that he pro^ 
cured him to be made botanic professor in the king’s gar^ 
deu* Tournefort immediately set himself to furnish it 
with every thing that was enrion^ and vnlnable; and, by 
order of the king, travelled into Spain and Portugal, and 
afterwards into Holland anti Knglarul, where he made a 
prodigious collection of plants. His name was become 
celebrated abroad as well as at home ; and he had the bo¬ 
tanic professorship at Leyden offered him, which he did 
not think proper to accept, though his present salary was 
hut small He bad, however, the profits of hb profession, 
and of a great number of pnpiU in botany, which, with his 
own private fortune, supported him very handsomely, lii 
1632 he was admitted a member of the academy of scien-< 
ces: be was afterwards made doctor in phj^sic of the faculty 
of Paris, and maintained a thesis for it^ which he dedicated 
to bis friend and patron M« Fagon. 

In 1700 be received an order from the king to travel to 
Greece, Asia, and Africa, not only to take cognizance of 
the plants which the ancients have mentioned, or even of 
those .which escaped their observation, but to make also 
observations upon natural history at large, upoh ancient 
and modern geography, and upon the religtou, manners, 
and commerce, of different nations and people. The king 
ordered farther A. G n n d els helm er, a native of Aiispach, 
and physician to the king of Prussia, to attend him as 'a 
draughtsman, who might draw plants, animal^ or any 
thing curious, that fell in his way. Almost three yinirs 
were employed in this learned voyage; and, as botany'wito 
M. Tourne&rPs favourite object, he hcrbofiaed over'ML 
the isles of the Archipelago, upon the coasts of the BFaick 
€ea, in Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, bnd 
Georgia. At his retura he took a different route, in'bbpea 
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of Deinr ftubjects of obaiervation, and came thmugb Galatta^ 
Myaiaj Lydia, and Ionia* Tbe plague being then in Egypt 
hiadered liiiu from proceeding toiVfrica; yet be brought 
borne 1356 species of plants, etitireJy 

He now' resumed the business of bis profession, which 
bis travels bad interrupted, and was soon after made pro¬ 
fessor of physic in the college-royal. He had also the 
ftces of ids botanic professorship in the king^s garden, and 
the usual functions of the academy of sciences required of 
every member, to attend, together with the work of pre¬ 
paring an account of bis travels, which was now to be esc- 
pected from him* This being more than his constitution 
could bear, gradually impaired hi$ bealti), but it was an 
unforeseen accident that cost him his life; as be was going 
to the academy his breast was violendy pressed by the axle 
of a carriage, which brought on a spitting of blood, to which 
be did uot pay a proper regard ; and this ending to a 
dropsy of the breaat, carried him ofi^ after languishing 
some months, December 23, I70B. He was the greatest 
botanist of ids time ; and it was by bU skill and care that 
the king of France^ gardens# almost quite neglected and 
abandoned before, were afterwards hoi den in honour, and 
thought worth the attention of alb the virtuosi hi Europe. 
Yet be was not so particularly attached to botany as to 
neglect every thing else \ for he bad made a most valuable 
collection of all kinds of natural curiosities, which he left 
by will to the. king. 

His writings are as follow : ** El^mens de Botanlque: qu, 
Muthode pour connoitre les plantes, avee figures, Paris, 
1GLP4,’' 3 tomes in Svo. He afterwards enlarged this work 
considerably, ^ud translated it into Latin for me benefit of 
foreigners, with this title, Institutiones rei herbarium: sive, 
Elemenu botanices,'’^ Paris, 1700, 3 vob. 4to* The first 
volume, contains the names of the plants, distributed ac¬ 
cording to his method ; the two other the figures of tbem, 
very well engraven.^ This is his great work, and long made 
him be considered as the oracle of botany. In bU system 
be divided die plants Into twenty-two classes^ which lie 
determined by. the different formation of the Hower, and 
tlieii:, orders he aacertaiued by the fruit. He divided all 
the plants , which were known to hiin from.the quality of 
the flower fccYollaJ into classes, which hU predecessors had 
Jimited by the fruit, and these classes be subdivided into 
orders. He arranged the genera by solid, distinctive marks. 
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^vhrch h6 bnrroured of the fnitt \ gave them (ixed generic 
names, anc! placed the ipecies^ with their manifold varia- 
tiouk, under the genera* This ctasaification is by no means 
ciifticuit, and were it not for the imperfect characters of a 
few of the classes, might certainly be fblloived; but it 
yielded at length to the Linn^an method, with which it 
certainly wiil not bear a comparison. His next work was 

iJistoire des Plantes qat naissent aux environs de Paris, 
avec lenr usage Jana la mddecine/’ 16£»S, in 12mo, eti* 
larged by another hand, into 2 vcls, 12tno, In an edition 
of Paris, 1725. TbU was translated by Dr. Marty n in 1732, 
2 vols, Svo. *' De optima methodo in iiisthuend^i re her^ 
bam;” in 1697, dvo. This is an epistle to our Mr. Ray, 
who had dissented from Tournefort^s method of classing 
plants, and ranging them into their several genuses. “Co* 
rollariunj insUtunonucii rei berbanfe, in quo plantoe 135G 
munhiceiUia Ludovici magui iiiOHentalibus regionibtils ob- 
servatse recenKeniur, ei ad genera sna revocantor, Paris, 
1603,” in 4to, This work is printed in the third volume 
of Ray's “ Historia Plantarum, 1740,” in folio. “ Relation 
d'un voyage du Levant, contenant riiistoire ancieniie et 
mod^ne de ptusieurs isles d'Archipeb de Constantinople,” 
£c. Pam, 17 i 7, 2 vols. iti 4to, and'3 in Gfvo, wilh hgures; 

‘ reprinted at Amsterdam, 171 ft, in 2 vois, 4-to ■ This work 
'CDinprisi^B not only discoveries in botany, but other Curious 
'patt?rculars relating to history, geography, and natural phi¬ 
losophy. Besides these larger works, there are ■ several 
'Ipiec^s df^Toumeforc printed in the History of the Academy 
of StJences".'' ‘ » 

; ;'*r0t3ftSfEMINE (Rese Joseph de), a l^fatbed French 
' ’Jdshit,'" wai'borti at Eennes, April 36, 1661, ^ancient 

amongtbe -besides 

oth^ litetEi^ honours due b) bis merit,' kppdinted li- 
fne society in Paris. His'^iringe^^'kiudy bad 

^WefS ^ icf extensive that tnost of bis leathi^d cd^etnpofUrics 
L'biil^ei^d him ks an oracle in cverV^rtindh bf'ifcfence, 
^Ust!e/^pt The 'holy serTpturejj’'difii^(iit^,' ’thl6‘^ Belles 
■Itdfel; aniiquitiri, sacred'atld profajre; rhetoric, 

jpd^ifyi bad allbr^n ibe objects of hb-pRbVI'ififci^' tind a^ed 
td^ accombl tsMe n w; ias f6¥^ 'hdSfer of 

of^the' biostV^Iebrifed in 
■ ... ' ' ' 

1 Elo^i'j bf FvDleii£tle.*^Iirr frviiKtfd to bii Vuj^|£tw^cETcr^f Liff of LId> 
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France, in winch he wrote a great many essays and cri- 
uqUins of rujislderable merit and acuteness* He pubtiabed 
also a gnoil edition of “ Menocbius,” 2 vois. fol, and 

an edilion of Ffideaux’s History of ^be Jews. He died 
May 16, 173!^. He w^ a man of a cornmunicative dispo¬ 
sition, and very attentive to strangers. There how¬ 
ever, some degree of vanity in liis compaaition, and he 
even prided liimseii on his birth,,but upon the whol^, was 
an estiumbie character, and contributed, by his Journal, to 
the difVusiQiT of nvuch useful kiiowledge. ^ 

TOUIINEUX (Nichqlas j.e), a pious French divine, 
was born April 30, 1640, at Houen, of poor parents,, but 
the incljinitioTi for learning which he discovered fit)in his 
child hood, ituluced M. du Foss^, mattre des cocaptes at 
Itoucn, to encourage him in that pursuit, and to send 
to the Jemits* college at Paris. He completed his philo¬ 
sophical Kludics at the college dc Grassitis, under M^Her- 
sent, and was afterwards vicar of i;ic* Etienne des Tonne- 
liers, at llotten, where be distinguished himself by his pub¬ 
lic services* During a visit to Parts in tG75, he gained the 
prlae given by the French academy* Reflecting afterwards 
on the inconsiderate manner in which be had engaged in 
tlie sacred ofHce, he went again to Faria, and renounced 
all the dudes of the priesthood, that had done him so much 
honour, till M. dc Sacy, to whom be applied for directions 
m his penitence, drew him froin this state of dejection, and 
persuaded him to. resu^ne the sacred functions* His taleuts 
procured him a benehce In the holy chapel, aud tb^ priory 
of Villers, which ttie ardibishop of Rouen gave him. M. 
Tourneux would gladly haveresjgued.hLsbeue&c^jn favour 
.of some pious ecclesiastic; but ^ouly simple resiguatioDa 
were at that tb^ie ^cepted* A change of i^ii, rule was 
hoped for, hut did .not take, place.during his, life. The 
king gave him a pension of 300 crownf, He preached one 
Lent iu church of St. Benotr,. at Paris^ .to a prodigious 
number of audhors* M, le Tourneux spent hb lut yeara 
,at^ bis priory of Villers-sur-Fere, in Tardenois, in the dio- 
eese of SoisKus. M* Le Maitre .de Sacy, and KL de San^ 
teuih who.vfore hb ffiendi,,placed great cpnlicle nee in him, 
rsua.d frequently consulted hicp, in consequeoqe of wh>oh he 
wa^. involved, in some difficulties. Be died suddenly at 
Farb, Nor* 2B, 1686, aged forty-seven^ and his remains' 
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wiere interred at Pott Rf^a); The principal amoeg^ hii^ 
Mmerous worka are,'*“ La Vie de Jeiu Christ;** 
meHlare maniere d'entendre la Meue;** ** L’Ami^e Chr4« 
ttenwe/^ Pari®, 16B5, is vel®.12iiTO; a French ** Trans-i- 
latio^A of tike Roman breriary,*’ 4 vaU, dvo; ,w)th other, 
work® sotted toperiona of hts communiom His transtation 
of the' breridry was censored by a B^eotenee from M, Che*^ 
ron, official of Paris, 16&H \ but M, Arcauld undertook its 
defence. An *' Abridgment of the principsl Theological 
TreatJiei,” 4io, h also ascribed to M. Je Tournenx. L’AvO". 
cat says that he bad a peculiar talent for bamilies and in** 
strttcilons, and it is auid that while he preached the Lcjtt 
sermons at St. Benott, in Pari^ instead offatberQuesnef, 
who had been obliged to abscond, Louis XTV. inquired of 
Boileau eoncerniug a preacher named le Tourneur, whom 
evtery body'was running after. “ Sire,^' rephed the poet, 
majesty knows that people always ruu after no¬ 
velties; this man preaches the gospel.’* The king then 
pressing him to give hig opinion seriously, Boileairadded, 
When M. ]e Tourneux hrst ascends the pulpit, his^ ugli¬ 
ness so disgusts the congregation, that they wish he would 
go down again; but when lie begins to speak, they dread 
the time o^ his descending.’’' - ■ 

TOUSSAIN. See TOSSANUS. 

. TOUSSAINT (Francis Vincent), a French writer, and 
one of the Encyclopedisti, was born at Parts in-IT 15, and 
was bred an advocate, but forsook the bar to cultivate ge* 
neral literature. In bis youth he Is thought to have beeii 
somewhat fanatical, as be wrote Latin hymns in praise of 
the'abb^ Paris, at wliose tomb extraordinary miracles were 
{keffofnied. - (See Paris). An enthusiasm of a very oppo-* 
site kind connected bim with the philosophers who were 
exerting their powers against revealed religion, and in 
contributed bis first share by his book called 
or Manners,*’ to which, akboiigh tolerably 
disguised, are some of those bold auacks, both on Christ 
tfibiity and mera:l*j; which after wards appeared more plainly 
fri tlke writilkga ef hts aaiociates'D’Alembert,-Diderot, 

Tbtk'’work'procured him, howevcfi^ a came in the world, 
ftl^hbu^ some' haTC endeavoured to deprive bioi of it, by 

the work was wfitteu by an impious priest, 
and that Toussaint consented to bear the praise or blame. 

1 Dl^. Hilt 
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For tfan,-hoi7ev^, th«%re fleen^d-[tUle foijhditioii» tf^ Accord^^ 
iag lo tUfi' ahb6 Barmel, be afternrards publicly ret^aiiusd 
his^et-roriw In the mean time he (MiblUbad £^lairai«se' 
ii)en« Aur les M^ceVirs/' I76i, vhicb he meantatpolu^j.t 
fbv^tbe former, buL tt ivas condemned by the padiament of 
Paris, and tbd author made hiteicape to Brusaeii, where 
be becatne editor of a French paper, .devoted to the: 4 lHs-‘ 
rests of (he house of Austria. In this, of course,,he. treated 
the king of Prussia with Uttie respect, even using tlie epi^ 
tiiet, the “ bighwayman of the North,** and the philosopher 
king was not ignoiant of tins, but bad been so much pleased 
with his book on Manners,** that he bestowed ou him t^be 
professorship of logic and rhetoric at Berlin, where To 
ffsintdieii in 1772. While there he published an eaccel^ 
lent translation of Gellert*s Fables ; and while in Firanco 
had contributed some articles on jurisprudence to the En^ 
cyclopccdiu, and assisted in a Dictionary of Medicine, pub- 
lished in 6 volsJolio, His were translated into 

fngliith about 1750/ 

TOWERS (JoSEPn), apolitical and tniscellaneous wri¬ 
ter, was borti in Southwark, March 31, 1737, where hU 
father was a dealer in s^ond-hand books, the easy access 
to which gave his son a tasie for reWmg, and enabled bira 
at an early period of life to accumulate a fund of useful 
knowledge* He appears to have had.no regular education, 
for- when scarcely twelve years old, he was placed, as aa 
errand hoy, in the shop of a stationer under the Uoyal 
Exchange. With him he remained some years, until iti 
1754, he was bound apprentice to Mr. Robert Coadby, 
printer at Sherborne in Dorsetshire. During his hmt year* 
iiere, he applied at his leisure hours to tlie Latin andGreelji 
languages, and acquired a competent knowledge qfbcHh^ 
and by carefully perusing the best books in other Wanobet 
of learning, he very successfully supplied . the-want-of * 
regular education, although he nereroould be reckonird -a 
profound scholar in any pursuits ^ 

V In'1T63> he commenced author by publishing A 
view of the^genuino doctrineaof CbpisiUnity,**.i&c.tn wbiqh 
be stated ^his reasons for renouncing, the doctrinea of CaL 
vin, in which he’had lieeti educated, and ffom^ wbb;hfbe 
afterwards departeds much farther, la the &ltow^ year 

T’' . 'f ^ ■ ... i .M . J -H. 1 

I nict. Hist.—Vfcmldrjrl# Jen tlumnei Crltbfiei pour uine^* (773.—-Th*- 
Ant‘C(k)ti;» ricdcrii;lc vo}. 1. USO, fot 1[. 4 SO 4 — 

aiciboihii roL I* 
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lie left Skerbortie, eame to Loncluiij aud takci) out 

his freedom, supporti^ii hitni^elt' by wurking as a journey- 
maii pviutor ^ having joug beiure this turned bii^ atteu- 
tiun U) |ui[it)caly' iLH well religious subjects j be published 
II pamjiblet on libels, wbicli Wilkes and bis party had then 
reudet^d nr> interesting topic. In 1765, bis late ina^terj 
Mr. liobefb'Goadbj, formed the design of publishing, pe^ 
riodtcullyf the lives of eLidnetii men of the Eii;;!tsh senei^ 
and-employed Mn loaders as the edttgr. The tirst volume 
appeared accurdiiigly in 1766, bvo, under the title of ** Bri¬ 
tish Biogi'Hpliy,'’ and was coiiunued by him as far as the 
seventh volume. The retnairiing three were written by a 
clerg^ niau in the west of England. This, although the lease 
known, b by far the best of Mr, Towers’s work:s. The com- 
pdttiou IS every where judicious; hisit principal authority, 
iiideod, is the ** Ihographia Britatinica,*^ hut he evidently 
coiuuhcd orjgiiial authorities studied much among the 
trea^res of the BrUtsh Museufii, and produced a work cer¬ 
tainly very creditable to his talents and judgeneut. He was 
abo at this time far more free from poiieica) prejudices than 
when he became a coadjutor of Dr, Kippis^s iii the new 
edtttoEi of the “ Biographia BritAnnica.^^^As his name, 
however,‘ was not prehxed to the British Biography,’^ lie 
derived'no fame from it, altltDUgU it served to rccuminend 
him to-hit epiplc^yers. 

About this time he acquired some projJerty by marriage, 
andUatd it • out.partly In furnishing a bookseller^s tihop in 
Fore-street. Here he carried ou trade for about nine 
year*, but with no great success. Daring this tinte^ he 
publUhed various pamphlets on the puliticai topics of the 
day, end always in opposition to the measures and sup¬ 
porters of administration^ In 1774 he resigned his husi- 
nesa, and was ordained a preacher among the dlsBonters, 
and soon after chosen pastor of a congiegation at High- 
gateu^ In' 1778 he exehatiged this; situation for the office 
of forenoon preacher at Newiagton Green, where Or. Price 
presehed in the aftemoon. When DuKippis was em¬ 
ployed- by the LoiidomhookseUera on a new ^itiois of the 

Biugrnphia Britannia,!- he recommended 31r> Towers 
asibisiiissutantvt.and'henvroie sewal Jives, Isutf as already 
noticed^ ander the in fine nec of prejud ices which die) no 
credit to Uiewosk, It seema in deed rather aerprisiog that 
a work in Which the lives of the eminent meir of the church 
of England^ mult ^necewrily be expected to foim a iarge^ 
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if not the targest share, should be eotruBted to one who had 
no sympathy with the constitution or doctrines of that 
.ciitiicb, and who, while he probably exerted as much im* 
partiality as he was capable of, could not, ir^tiie nature of 
tbiugE, direst himself of a degree of prejudice which mu^t 
damp his praise, if it did not tlUpose htm to censuren^ 

In I7iy, he received the degree of LL. D. from the 
university of Edinburgh, and continued occasionally to 
communicate his sentLments on public a^ktrs in vartfius 
pamphiets, of which it may be sufHcient to give u list* In 
he published by subsoripiioii a oollectioa of them iu 
V vols, containing, vuL 1. “A Vindication of the Po¬ 
litical opinions of Mr, Locke.*'™“ A Letter to l)r* Samuel 
Jtdituon/'—and Observattous on Mr, Harness History of 

England.^' VoL IL Ubservations on the Rights and Du¬ 
ties of Juries,”—A Letter to J)r, Nowell”—An Esa- 
tninatioii of'the Charges brought against lord llussell and 
Algernuh Sidney/’*—“ A Dialogue between two gentle¬ 
men, conceniiug^ the applicauoii to Parliament for Re¬ 
lief in the matter of Subscription, icc/’—Review of 
the genuine doctrines of Christianity,”—and an Oration 
delivered at the interment of Dr, Caleb Eleining.” VoL IJL 
Thoughts on the commenceirient of a new Parliament,'” 
A Dialoj^uc between an Associator, and a well-mformed 
Englishman”—“ Remarks on the ccnduct, principles, and 
publications of the Crown and Anchor Aasociation.”-— 
“ And an Essay on the Lire, of Dr. Samuel Johnson/' 
Hls religious opinions, respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, are said to have been those of Dr, Samuel Clarke^ 
with a more moderate degree of Arzanism; and although 
.he associated much with the xealous advocates for UiUta-^ 
rian principles, he expressed no doubts of the pre-existence 
of Christ ; nor did he become a convert to their notions 
respecting materialism, or what U called philosophical ne¬ 
cessity, He was clisposed to think that, whatever might be 
the means of meltoratii'ig the hardeued and wicked in ano^ 
■ther stflte^ the whole human race would ultimately have 
' reason acknowledge, that their existence was^ a bleising 
bestowed by the father of monies. 

,• - iDr^ Towers had enjoyed an unusual share of health and 
'Spirits, ■ until about the beginning of 1795, when bothap- 
ipeared evidetitly^to'deolitie,'and the jauudke in particu¬ 
lar undermtued his constitutioJU He died May 30, J799, 
ii»;tha sixty-ibiid year of bts age. He was a man whose 
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life points.out the numerous advaiitagesj ^bich nia^^ bcde-. 
rived from industr)' and app]ica.t|aii \ and shows how much 
may be^ doue* In overeotmn^ the obstrueUona of poverty 
and Want of educadon^ by a steady attention, aecompapied 
with morab Itabita ami prudeiit d&conoiny. His acqui- 
sUions were,-certainJyH very conaiderabfc ': and bia know’* 
ledge of literary history * and of eeuleslastic controversy^ 
very, oxtensUOi His manners aUo were pleasing, aud rt^ 
commended him to the best society; and bis conversation, 
ciiay^ good-humoured, and instructive, was enlivened by 
aiidcdotes and remarks, which rendered him every where a 
welcome guest. * 

TOWERSOM (Gadribl), a learned English divine, of 
the Beventeenth century, wa? a native of Middlesex, aud 
becapie a commoner of Queen's college, Oxford, in 1650,. 
where be completed his degree of master of arts in ld57, 
lu 1660, he was e tec led fellow of All Souls, about which time 
he entered titio holy orders. His hrst preferment was to the 
rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire* ^ He book his degree of 
D. P. iu 1677, aucl in April 16£»2 was inducted into the living 
of Su Andrew Undershaft, Loudou, where,be^ became a very 
diatinguished preacher* He was prc^eoiLed to this rectory 
by klog William, on the promoiiou od Dr, Grove..to the 
bishopric of Chichester, end in consequence of the recoiu- 
mendation of arcLkbiifhop Tiliotsou. .This he acknowledges 
in tlie epistle dedicatory to his Latin Tractatus ip EpiaL 
ad Pbdippenses,’' and in the same place gratefully 
ledges his obtigatiues to Dr. "I'udur, rector.of'IVwiog. ip 
Hertfordshire, to whom probably he was. indebted, tite 

living Welwyn, He died in Oct. 1697,,,and va®. in¬ 
terred^ at ^Welwyn.^ Dr. Stanhope pread^d ihUt fi^neral 
aereion at Sl Andrew Undershah, arid g$ve,him a very 
high .character for piety, humility., and iearipug^ -j 
works-Ane, K a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘A brief account, 
some expaeasions iu St, Athanasius's, creed/'.Qxont.iLG6 
4iQ, An Explicattpn of the Decalogue, at 
mandtnenu/’and “ Explication.of th^ Catecbi^Qi 
chqrcih of England/' in three parts .or volun>es,iJU)^do^, 
1676'^16&Q, fuh *S, Of dm saentmeuta. iti 
pumance of aiLexplicatiott of tlm catechising 
of England,'* LDnd*'lB8iv-l^^'<>^t 

Bbptjsm -in particular t of the righ^ of,baptjsiA.uniting tbe 

' FuHal fiqrmoH hy Dr Limlt^^.^GenU *oi tXIX- otlwf ic- 
CQQiiU in the Uterify J«uniAt«. 
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heatben and Jews; and of the institution of Christian bap*- 
tiam/* &c. ibid. ieS7, 8vo** 

TOWGOOD (Micajah), a protesUot disseniing divine 
of considerable emineneej was born at Axminaterf -io De« 
vonsbtrej Dec, 6^ 1700. His father was a physician of the 
same placet the son of Mr Matthew Towgoody one of 
the ministers ejected by the act of onifortnity in 
He had his grammar learning under the revv Mr Chad* 
wick of Taunton: and in 1717 entered upon a course of 
academical studies in the same place, under the direction 
of Mr. Stephen James and Mr* Grove. Soon after he bad 
commenced a preacher, he settled ivlth a congregation of 
dissenters at Morctoo-Hampsted in Devonshire, and was 
drdained there in August 1722, and the following 
married the daughter of James Hawker, esq. of Luppit* 
lie removed to Crediton, in the same county, in 1735^ and 
soon after pubtished, without his name, a pious tract en* 
titled " Recovery from Sickfiess.’* He likewise published 
without his name, a pamphlet entitled ** High flown epis¬ 
copal and priestly claims freely examined, in a dialogue 
between a country gentleman'and a country vicar/* J737. 
Dr. Warren, vector of fit. Maij Stratford, Bow, a zealouA 
champion of the church of England, having in a volume of 
poathurnous sermons, compared the schism of the dtsaen^ 
tera to that of the Samaritans, Mr.Towgotnl wrote “The 
Dissenters Apology/* 1739, in which he endeavours to vin* 
dicate a separation from the church* In 1741, when the 
nation was engaged in a wur with Spain, he assumed a 
different character, by publishing “Spanish era el ty and 
injustice, a justifiable plea for a rigorous war wiili Spain.” 
In this pamphlet, he encourages Britons to hope '£or' sne* 
cess from ibe justice of the war on our part: the cruelty 
of our enemies towards Pagans, Jews, Mahometam, Uftd 
Christians; and from their trusiing in false pratcctors. 
He published afterwards several occasional sermons and 
during the rebellion in |7A4^ a pAmphkt against the legi^ 
thnate birth of the Pretender. The work, howevery by 
which be fs held in highest esteem among his par^, it 
*Tlf^'Duuenting Gentleman^s answer to Mrv'White/* :a 
dkergyman bf'the^ diOcesO of Norivkh, who-bad writtet| 
against the prfiic][^les of the diasentens with sd sabth abi* 
J My as to demand tl^ ejteruons of their- bMfiivriters^v! 

^ All*. 0*. ?o1. I!.—ftfir. Ser. by Btaifiboff.—Rrpfrwrwni. ‘ 
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letters to him nppeareil separately from 1716* 
to 174^^ atid have passed through six edmons; the las 
ill 1787j is accompanied by a portrait of the author, from 
a painting by Opi6. In i74H be published a pamphlet 
intended tu diminish the respect paid to the memory of 
king Charles L It consists principally of extracts from 
historians, but is deBctent in impartial investigation. He 
was more successful in 1750, when settled at Eieter, in 
some pamphlets in defence of infant baptism* In 1761 he 
became a teacher in an academy at ICxeter for the educa¬ 
tion of dissenting ministers. Hb office was to lecture on 
the New Tesiaiuent, which he continued till 176L>* In 
IT84 the infirmities of age obliged him to resign his pub¬ 
lic ministry; he enjoyed, however, a moderate share of' 
health and spirits until Jan* 31, 17^2, when be died at 
Exeter, in the ninety^sccoud year of bU age* Hb private 
character is represented as highly amiable, and his learn¬ 
ing had a very extensive range* His public character 
may be collected from the contents of his publications* 
Hb religious aentitnent^,^* we are told, ** were such as 
were deemed highly heretical when be first entered upon 
public life ; on which account he found some difficulty 
in proctinng ordination, and experienced the resentment 
of bigois long after; but they would be esteemed what is 
termed orthodox, hy many ta the present day, as he at¬ 
tributed to Christ a high degree of pre-existent dignity, 
and considered him as a proper object of religious wor¬ 
ship/' U appears by this account that, in departing from, 
the creed of his forefathers, Mr. Towgood went farther 
than his contemporaries, and not so fir as his successors* * 
TOWN LEY (CtlARLEB), ati accomplished scholar and' 
connoisseur, was the eldest son of William Town ley, of 
Townley, e^q. and Cecilia hts wife, sole heiress of Kelph 
*SCandish, of Standish in Lancashire, esq. by lady Philippa 
Howard, daughter of Henry duke of Norfolk* His pater¬ 
nal grandmother was heirees of the house of Widdrtngton* 
He WAS born in the house of his ancestors October i, 1737 ; 
and succeeded to the family estate, by the premature death 
of his father, in lT4Si* Tliia event, united with religion^ 
considerations, sent him in early childhood to Fraoce for 
education; to which, however, much more attention was 
paid than is usual in the seminaries of that country. At b 


I Life by Mmaifijr nSD, 8 to, 
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tater period he was committed lathe care^Mif'Tcrber^ile 
Needham, a man of considerable repotMhkn ^that^ time 
upon the Continent as a natural philoiopher^v His owo« na¬ 
tive taste and activity of mind carried hiiiii far beyond hh 
companions in classical nttainmenta; and a graceful per¬ 
son easily adapted itself to ali die forms of pcflished ad¬ 
dress, which are systematically taught in France. ^ Thus 
accomplished he came out into the world, and was eagerly 
received into the brst circles of gaiety and fasliton, from 
the dissipations of which it would be vain to say that he 
wholly escaped. These habits of life, however, hi which 
inibecility grows old without the power, and vanity without 
the will, to change, after having tried them for''a tew 
years, his vigorous and independent mind shook off at 
once; and by one of those decisive" efforts of which it ^vas 
always capable, he withdrew to the Continent, resumed 
his literary pursuits, studied with critical exactness'the 
works and principles of ancient art, and gradually became 
one of the first connoisseurs In Europe. Duritig^this pe^ 
riod of his life he principally resided at Rome; frotp whence, 
in difTerent excursions, he visited the remotest ipaitsM»f 
Magna'Grsecia and liheily. He has been heard to rcluto, 
that on arriving at Syracuse, after a long and fatiguing 
jouraej, lie could take ueither rest nor refreshment till Ire 
had visited the fountain of Arethusa. This,' though a tri¬ 
fling, is a characteristic circimlstancc; for he never 
spared himself, nor ever desisted from any pursuit, till he 
had either obtained his object or completely exhausted his 
strength. 

Though fsic from indifferent to any of the tine sta¬ 
tuary was hb favounte, and he soon became too nrdent a 
lover of antiquity to'remain a spectator of its faitest forms 
without couriisg the possession. His principal agent at 
Home,: after he ceased to reside there, was Mr, Jenkins* 
How he ^icquired so many specimens of ancient art from 
the East we^ have now no means of learning. When hb 
** dead family/^ as he wa« wont to call tbemi grew consi¬ 
derable, he purchased for their reception two" successive 
koutes in London; ^ the Latter of which (in Park-street, 
Westminster^) 'he^ftlted up with great elegance, and made 
it his principal residence till his death, which happened, to 
the unspeakable grief of his friends, January 3, 1805* 

The Towiiky. Marbles were now become a national 
object; the trustees of the British Museum, therefore. 
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obtainod from Parliament a grant of 20,000^. probably not 
half the original cost; and for this sum they were piir^ 
chased from the family. In the midst of an expensive war^ 
and under the administration of one whose great mind 
rarely coi^deacended to patronize the fine arts, this may 
be considered as a remarkable testimony to their value* 
They were* on the whole, undoubtedly the most select as^ 
semblage of Greek and Homan sculpture ever brought into 
England* That of the ead of ArundeJ, the first which 
travelled so far beyond the Alps^ though much more nu- 
nierou9| appears from the remnauts of it which arc pre¬ 
served, to have been filled widi subjects of very inferior 
merit* Tlie same perhaps may be said of a few celebrated 
collections yet remaining in some noble houses. But tn 
the Townley Museum there was not a single statue, bust, 
or basso relievo, which did not rise far above mediocrity ; 
and with the exception of seven or eight subjects beyond 
the hope or possibility of private attaiument, it certainly 
contained the finest specimens of ancient art yet remaining 
in the world* Among these may he distinguished the far- 
famed bead of Homer^ the apotheosis of Marcus Aurelius, 
the younger Veras, the Astragalizoiues, a small but ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful group*, (he Isis, the female Bacchus, 
the ivy-crowned Muse, and the small bronze of Hercules 
Alastor, found at Bib)us in Syria. 

The Townley Museum was also rich in gems, terra cottas^ 
sepulchral monuments ; and, above all, in a series of Ra¬ 
man imperial, large brass, second only in extent and pre- 
aemtion to that of the late king of France, which alone 
Lad coat the collector above 3000 /. The Greek medals 
were rather specimens than a collection; having been vse- 
lected for a particular purpose, which will now be 
plained. 

Mr* Townley was a zealous advocate for the mytholo¬ 
gical system of D'Anearvilet; who compiled the greater 

^ Thif h probtftblf a thtr ThR Ht^er ba* bHn «P|[imTcd tbr ibir 

bmn bj Folycletut, meniioa- splendid editivn af the Iliad lateljr 
«d bj rimf, u nl»tinf in hit timet ifl publitM at Oxford, Prcflttd.to the 
lh« Atrium uf Titflif L iKtiT. c, S» iotrihluctitm «r the Hechetcihei ii a 

f- Stt '* ltecfa«Kh«iiar et pfoAle of llr.Townlej. ai on a Greek 

let Ihoft^dct Artidelt Grecoi a Lqd> niedtlr TOVene OPONOIA; but the 
drea, it^iioc.tnav.'' Dr. WbiUktr lihoDt*! ii not a giwd one. He wtf 
fata a Dopv of ttiiii work* onHched vitb hiivielr nocootciDpuble eaffraecr; amf 
Mr.Tovrtlej?^ ootta, tud witbungrtr* atardOD^t bkolor, in the itoie wHi, 
infi never publlthed of tbe principal bears hit QtiMr Car. Tonlef Kulp^ 
tutnti and biiit« is hii poiK«ii«R* lU* Dr* WhiUlm addij tbit tbe light 
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part of h}$ curiou!! work in Park-street, and derived some 
of his best illustrations from specimens in that collection. 
Of this system, which has not been generally received in 
England, U must he allowed that, amidst the silence of the 
earlier writers of antiquity, it is pow'rfuily supported by 
the later Platonists, and the reiviains of ancient art. The 
symbols employed by sculptors and engravers to adumbrate 
the creative, destroying, ami restoring powers of the uni¬ 
verse, appear to have been connected with ilie masteries. 
By the vulgar they were ctmsidered as the attributes of 
common Polytheisni; by the initiated they were referred 
to the ATTOPPHTA of their own system. 

Though an iivdefatigable writer, Mr, Townley never 
printed any thing but a dissertation on the Uibchester hel¬ 
met, in the ** Vetiista Monumenta” of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries. The reason of this reserve may partly have been 
much native delicacy of mind, and partly a consciousness 
that his English style was ttnetured with foreign idioms. 
Indeed, he never spoke hb native tongue but with some 
hesitation, and had frequent recourse to French and Ita¬ 
lian words to remove his embarrassment. He bad much 
native delicacy of miud ; a quality never more conspicuous 
than in the familiar, extenuating manner in which he spoke 
of his own antiquarian treasures:—^treasures such as the 
Medici might hare boasted of. 

" Contcrtiptic dominui^ splcnd idler rei,” 

To young connoisseurs, and in general lo his inferiors 
in taste and science, who sought hb assistance, he was an 
active and zealous patron, s|i:iHng neither hb interest nor 
bis exertions to protnoto their views. 

But it would be injurious to the memory of this excel¬ 
lent person to consider hun merely a virtuoso. He was 
one of the most benevolent and generous of men. The 
demands of taste, however importunate, could never tempt 
him either to rapacity or retention. In hb conduct to a 
numerous tenantry he was singularly considerate and hu¬ 
mane : and whether present or absent from bb house in 

thrvwn QD tlw ATchilectunl prajAclktni tctl^nble Ithcofif if hi[afa}f forty- 
in beiutifi*) plite vt tlta fivrj and htu fnendp the hon. Mr-, 

ler Cfiurt of Whiltey from n cor- Orcvilo. Mr. apd Mr. l^'Anor- 

r«ctjoo bj Mr. To«ii1«j'i hand. At viie, But the nitsfortune iir, ihht» fur 
Ihft time of hiai death * magniaoent the linhc of effect, many of the tutijecU 
l»1»U of one ■partepeDt in biti mvKatn, have been Iranbferred fropi their rcsi 
froaia paUntiag by wu under tituaiopL . The awpiiliinl prkre «f 

tbe CDcrerer'e haodi. U cootaint a tlirt ptste was no ten thhti L£00f. 
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the country, the stream of hb bounty to the indigent never 
dried up or diminished. In one year of general distres^Sj 
approaching to famine, he dbmbuted among the poor of 
the neighbouring townships a sum equivalent to a fourib 
part of the clear income arising from the estate. HU per¬ 
sonal habits, though elegant, were frugal and unostenta¬ 
tious. He never even kept a carriage. He was an early 
riser, and an esact oeconomUt of his time. To bis own 
affairs he was minutely and skilfully attentive. In his later 
years he grew more attached to bis native place, and dis¬ 
played in adorning the grounds about it a taste not inferior 
to that which dUunguisbed hU other pursuits. His temper, 
though naturally cheerful, was calm and sedate. Mis con¬ 
versation, though regulated by the nicest forms of good- 
'breeding, was seasoned with a kind of Attic irony, not 
always unfek by those'about him. Ills manner bad ruuch 
both of dignity and sweetness. He was happy in a vigo¬ 
rous constitution, and still more so in a slow and sensible 
decay; for, after half a century of uninterrupted health 
and spirits, which gave but too keen a relish to every en¬ 
joyment, a lingering disorder which hung over him for the 
three last years of bis life, co-operating with other means, 
brought him to a deep and serious sense of religion ; and 
in this sense lie died. 

Mr. Townley was interred, Jan. 17, 1805, in the family 
chapel at Burnley in Lancashire, whore those who love his 
memory would rejoice to see the best judge of sculpture in 
Europe commemorated by a bust at least. Added to that 
memorial his name would be enough^: for, til) this genera^ 
lion shall have passed away, the truest sepulchral pane- 
gj^ic would be useless—in another it would be suspected/ 

^ The falloviB^T bawerert bii at len^.h li«cq AQd'it eitJtleJ W m 

bew for itt ^La^aicat purity anJ elegancy; 

M. 3. 

CAROL! I'OWNfiLGtl * 
viri oraati, modesll; 

nobilitflite aoicftait-at# ifigeuu, Kiiaviut# inoruitij 

intJgqjs; 

qui bcam^um bvtttrqm irtinoi, prsuritm Orscarami 
ipcctator «]cfaptii»iaiQ3^ tertirtiaifiracerrimutf judex perititiijnuAj 
eftrbEb reJi^uiiiaj ex qrbiuqi vetjerum ruderibus effotsM, 
tsitimo ttadit> conquialv it, lua pecunia redemit, hi uium p«tria repotuil^ 
ea libcralitate Auimij -qua* juveoii adhu^i 
tuerediutem eltertmi vix jiAtniaonio mitboreaii 
fratri 3|>onte cesierat, dederat. 
vixit aqiHH iXvu Cdcdki ill dl« ifl 
niortepi obiii Jaq* ill. A- S. M&ccevV^ 

I Dr. WbiUk^rVtliit afWlia]l«r< 
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TOWNLEY (James), a learned master of Merchant 
Taylors* schoolj was the second son of a merchant, and 
born Jh London in 1715. He was educated at that school 
over which he aft+^rwards presided, whence be waa elected 
to St, John’s college/Oxford, Soon after taking orders, 
he was chosen morning preacher at Lincoln’s-inn chapel, 
and lecturer of Sl Dunsun’s in the East, He married, in 
1740, Miss Jane Bonnin of Windsor, descended from the 
Poyntz family, and reiuted to the late dowager lady Spen¬ 
cer, through whose patTonage Mr, Townley obtained the 
living of Sc. Bennett, Giacechurch-streec, London, He 
afterwards bec-itne gram mar-master to Clinst’s hospital; 
and in 17 59 was chosen high master of the Merchant Tay¬ 
lors’ schnoU in which oflici he died July IS, 1773, having 
been presented in 1T77 to a living in Wales, by bvahop 
Shipley, to whom he was chaplain. He was the close inti¬ 
mate of Garrick, from whoto he held for some years the. 
valuable vicarage of Hendon, in Middlesex ; and it has 
been supposed that tunny of Gairick’s best productions and 
revisab partook of Mr, Townley’s assbtitig hand* He vvas 
the Jong-concealed author of the celebrated farce of High 
Life be! ow Stairs,’* anno 17 5!>, apiece which has held its 
constant place on the stage, against all the variations of 
dramatic taste and literary capiice. He also produced, in 
1764, False Concord,” a farce, for his friend Woodward’s 
benefit; and, in 1765, the Tutor,” a farce, under Mr* 
Colman’s protection, at Drury-lane, hut which, from the 
jii veil lie characters, did not succeed. It b to he remarked, 
that ** False Concord” contains three characters of lord 
Lavenjlcr, Mr. Suds, ati enriched soap-boiler, and a pert 
valet, who are not only the exact lord Ogleby, Mr. Ster¬ 
ling, and Brush, of the “ Clamlestiiie Marriage,” brought 
out in 1767 by Garrick and Caiman conjointly; but that 
part of the dialogue is nearly verbatim* We leave the ap¬ 
plication of the inference to the reiuler* 

Mr, TownSey also [with Dr, Morelt) materially assisted 
his friend Hogarth in his ** Analysis of,Beauty,” as Mr. 
Hogarth*s erudition was wjtolly of the pencil. Although 
beMowing so much attention on the business of the stage, 
he is said to have been much admired as a divine, His 
manner of delivery was graceful, impressive, and energetic. 
The style of his discourses was correct, yet unstudied, mid 
(what is the highest praise of sacred oratory) adapted to the 
understanding of a genetal auditory. Some single serntou'i > 
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only are in prlnt/^ WLien chosen head master ul' Merchant 
Taylors’ school, the first iaiproTement which be Buggesied 
in the system of education, was the introduction of timthe-' 
matical learning, for which he bad acquired a taste at 
Christ’s hospital, but this he was not able to accomplish. 
He was more successful, however, in substituting, instead 
of the old practice of declaiuung, repetitious, every three 
or four months, of select passages in Hebrew, Greek, Ltitin, 
and'English, which first tcMjk place in February In 

the following year, his partiality to theatrical representa* 
tions induced him to request permission from the egmpany 
of Merchant Taylors for the hoys to perform a Litlin play. 
This was at first granted, and plays were performed fur 
two seasons, but the company finally dit^appruvcd of liiem, 
and we cannot help thinking, very justly, as likely to draw 
the attention of ihe scholars from more use I n) pursuits, and 
more important acquirements. In other respccis, he ap¬ 
pears occasionally to have difibred from the guardianti of 
the school, but was upon the wJiolc a diligent master, and 
many of his pupils are now fill iiig the highest sL'^tious in 
the three professions of diviuUy, law, and incdicineJ 

TOWN SON (THOM.AS), a late very learned divine, was 
the eldest son of the rev. John Townson, M. A* rector of 
Much Lees, in Essex. He was born in ITJ^ ; and, having 
been instructed a*while by his father, placed under 
the rev« Henry Nott, vicar of the Tieighbouriug parish of 
Terling, where he was soon distinguished for quickness of 
apprehension aud a most retentive memory. From Terling 
he was removed to the free-school at Felst^'d, then under 
the direction of the rev. Mr/Wyatu On March IS, 17JS, 
■he was entered a commoner of Clviist Church, Oxford^ 
where he had for his tutor the rev. John Whitfield, M. A. 
afterwards poetry professor. In Jtify 1735, he was elected 
demy of Magdalen college, ami two years afterwards fellow 
of that society, having in the intermediate year (Oct. 
been admitted to the degree of B. A, He commenced M, A. 
June 20, and was ordained deacon, Dec. 20, 1741, 

and priest Sept 1!^, J 742, by Dr. Seeker, bishop of Oxford. 

Three days after this he set out for France with MCi* 
Dawkins, in company with Mr. Drake and Mr. Holdsworth; 
and, after a tour in Italy, Germany, Holland, Stc. returned 
in 1745. From the minutes of his journal, kept with re^ 

> Oeat. Mif. fol. LXXV.— H\U. of Urr«hMt Tsflon^ UchooU 
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^nlarity and marked wltk intellrgence, an agreeable volume 
inJgKt easily liave been liad he been disposed to 

attempt it. But of the accuracy of such books of travel a 
as are usually given to the public from a transient view of 
a country, he entertained no very favourable opinion ; in 
support of which he occasionally related the following anec¬ 
dote of biii friend and Pel tow-traveller, Mr, Holdsworth* 
When this genrleman hr^t went into Italy he composed 
with some care az> account of w^hat he saw. On visiting 
the same country again, with his former journal in his hand, 
he alrercd the narrative, and contracted the substance of 
It, When he made the tour a third time, he burnt his 
papers. 

On his return lo college he res (lined the employment of 
niton Mr. Lovlbond, the poet, ami lord Hagot, were two 
of his pupils. Ill i74fi he was presented to the living of 
Elatlicld Pcicrel, in In 174J he was senior proc¬ 

tor of the imivLTsiiy ; uiul, resigning 11 at hold, was pro- 
iiOiiiod to the rectory of Blitliheid, in Stalfordshlre, by sir 
Walter Wagstaffc Kagot, hart. Soon after he quitted the 
proctorship he was admitted (June 15) to the degree of 
B. D. and tlie same summer Mr. Drake o0ered him the 
lower inediety of MaLpas, In tfiC county of Chester, After 
some rcJtictancc, principally arising from his unwihitigness 
to leave Oxford, iie accepted this oder, and was instituted 
Jan, 2, 1751, At the close of the y'ear (Dec. 19) he quitted 
Oxford, and resigned his fellowship the month following, 
fie now divided hts time between Malpas and Qtithfield, 
which he held for a few years with his new preferment ; 
and then, having resigned it, he inducted (Keb, 23, 1750) 
his wortliy successor, the rev* Walter Bagoc, M. A. son of 
his esteemed friend and patron. In 1758, a very consider¬ 
able accession of fortune came to him by the death of the 
rev, Wilfiam Barcroft, rector of FairKted and vicar of Kelve^ 
don, in Essex, who bequeathed him his library and the 
principal part of his fortune, amounting in the whole to 
more than eight thousand pounds. According to the test]* 
tnony of his biographer, his conduct as a Christian pastor 
seems to have bean in ail respecLs mast exemplary. 

About 1766 , and for some time after ward a, he employed 
himself in composing an exposition of the Apocalypse. 
This he finished, but never published* It was hU hum¬ 
ble request to God, that if his system were wrong, the 
work might never see the light; and tt so proved, that 
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w henever he thought of rorising his papers and preparing 
them for the liocpethiog still intervened^ and liiiiderea 

hh design.^' Izi this uncertainfy, as to the prohahte suc^ 
eesa of his nndertiiking^ it was suffered to lie qoiet in his 
study, >vith n direction to be borntp which he never re- 
scitided» fie found leisure, however, white employed oo 
it, Lo atiemi to the controversy esciteU by the publication 
of The Confessional,” and published, but without his 
n^tne, Doubts concerning ihe oniheoticity of lite last 
publication of the Confessional, and the current editions 
of certain book$^ cited in it; addressed to the author of that 
learned work,” J767* S, A Defence” of them. In an¬ 
swer to Occasional Remarks,” 1763; and 3* in the 
same year, ** A Dialogue between Isaac Waltoii and Ha- 
mologistes; in which the character of bishop Sanderson ts 
defended as[aiiist the author of tJie CoufessionoD* AIL these 
valuable pamphlets are reprinted in the late edition of his 
works. 

In Sept. (768, at tlie earnest request of Ids friend and 
patron, Mr, Drake, Dr. Townson went abroad wdih hb 
eldest son, Mr, WiHiam Drake, a gentleuiau-couiinuner of 
Brazen Nose college, tmd peiforiiied nearly the same tour 
which iie went over twenty-siyears before. After his re¬ 
turn to Malpas in October 176^, he siudied and produced 
his “ Discourses on the Tour Gospels.” They originated 
in a sermon first prcacheil in the parisii cliorch of Blitb<> 
field, and afterwards before the uniser^iiy, June 2, 1771, 
where he was desired to publUh wiiut had been heard with 
so much satisfaction. This indm-iNl hiip tn re-coui*id^i' the 
subject; and, by a progress w't.jch ewry litemry man will 
readily understand, it grew under his reviMon tu its present 
form and siz^, and was published iu n7S, in a quarto vo- 
ionic, and received with the universal approbaiioti of his 
learned brethren. Bishop Lo^vth's testimony merit 

may bo selected from a number: ** It is a capital perform¬ 
ance,, and sci;^ every part of the subject it treats of in a 
more clear and convincing light than ever it appeared in 
before ” But, adds his biographer, he received testimony 
to the merit of his book, on which he set a higher value 
than on the commendation of any individual^ however ex¬ 
alted in character, or diguuied by station. This was the 
degree of D, D, by diplonia, which was with perfect una¬ 
nimity conferred on him in full convocation, by the uniyer- 
aiiy of Oxford, february 23, 1773. This honour ^\\ ap- 
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pear tfie greater to our readers, when they are told that 
diploo^a degrees arc very rarely conferred by this uni¬ 
versity* ^ 

Tbe “ Discoursed on the Gospels’’ were scarcely pub¬ 
lished, when some cavils respecting one of the evangelists, 
and an attack made upon Mr, West’s book on our Lord’s 
resurrection, induced Dr^TovirnFion to consider the part of 
the Gospels ^vhicli relates to that subject; but he did not 
at this time pursue it, lu the summer of 177S he published 
H sermon, entitled The Manner of our Saviour's teacb- 
lufT,’’ preached before Dr. Porteus at his primary visitation 
of the nee of Chester; and two years after the bishop be¬ 
stowed on him the archdeaconry of Kictuiiijud* The arch-^ 
deacon of Uichmund has a stall in the cnthedral of Chester, 
and his portion in the ddties of the church; but in other 
respects he has really no autinkrily or charge belonging 
to him ; for the bishop i^ himself, in effect, archdeacon 
both of Chester and Richmond ; the endowments of which 
two archdonconric'^ consiitmo tUe principal revenue of the 
see* The bishop, however, laudably sohciious for the good 
of his diocese, f^ave him a special commission, April 25, 
17 S 2 , to visrit the hvtr northeni deaneries within the arch¬ 
deaconry of llictiniond, in tlic execution of which Dr. 
Townson rode, hy hi-^ own couiputation, being then almost 
seventy years of ns;e, 57iJ miles, and from the infurma- 
tion obtjijiied in this journey, composetl a very elegant 
and methodical register, exhibiting a fid I and distinct view 
of each parish nnd chapcirjr, under the several heads pointed 


out for his examination* 

In 1753 the divinity chair of the university of Oxford, 
then vacant by the death of l>r, Wheeler, was offered to 
him by lord North, chancellor of Oxford, in a very handsome 
letter; but this offer he declined, as he was now so far 
tn the decline of life, that he wus very apprehensive, or 
rather satiiilted, ib;it be ivas not equal to the exertions 
which a faithful discharge of the duties of that ofhee would 
re^Trire*” 

■ i>oring the same year, when the attention of the reading 
and literary world was occupied by the controversy between 
Dr, Priestley and Dr; Horslej' (then archdeacon of St, Al¬ 
ban’s] Dr. Townsoii sent to the archdeacon some remarks 
on his opponent’s letters, which were printed in the ap¬ 
pendix of Dr. TiQraiey’s Letters to Dr, Priestley, published 
in 1754, but without his name^ ^whkh he concealed* 
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In the northern part of the Uiocese of Chefter, the Ra¬ 
man Cathttljcs lorm a considerable body. This induced 
our author to turn hU iniod to escamiiie the claims of the 
church of Rome^ and he accordtngly composed a diaserta- 
ti^i on the subject ; but, alihougii this work was btghly 
approved by his friends, nnd vias even transcribed for the 
prrts, he deferred the publii'atinn with his wonted diflS- 
dence; nor did be at last^ when the question was ptu to 
him^ pronounce decisively whether it sbauJd or should not 
be printed. This, however, was done in 171>7, and it now 
forms a part of his esteemed works- lu 178+ he printed 
part of the work on the Resorrertioii, already tint iced as 
begun ill 1778, under tbe title of “ A Discourse on the 
Evangelical HistoricH of the Resurrection and Bist Appear^ 
ftjices of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,^* +to. Of this 
he dispersed six or eight copies among chose in whose 
judgment he placed canfideuce; but the (inal publication 
waa posthumous. 

Dr. Town son died Aprif 15, 1792, in the presence of 
his biographer, Mr. archdeacon Churtoiij tc whose inte¬ 
resting narrative we must refer for the circumstances of 
his departure, and hts general character. Never, per¬ 
haps,’^ adds Mr. Churton, in these latter ages, baa any 
man, in a like situation, been equally esteemed arrd 
equally iameuted.^' 

The above sketch has been taken from the Account'' 
prefixed by Mr. Churton to “ The Works of Dr. Townsotj,'^ 
collected and published by him in 1810, 2 vots. 8vo. The 
contents of these volumes are: Vol L the “ Discourses on 
the Gospels^'* to which is subjoined A Herman on the 
manner of our Haviuur's teaching." The original part of 
this volume consists of a sermon, entitled The (Quota¬ 
tions in the Old Testament considered/' preached before 
the university of Oxford, at St. Mary’s Oxford, in 1807, 
by Mr. Churton, and placed here “in bumble hope that it 
may form no improper loiroductioti to the Discourses of 
Dr. Tdwnson ou the Gospels, by she whig that what t« there 
maiotained, in the case of the evangelists, was the known 
and established practice of revelation, from the days of the 
fir^t prophets th^ succeeded Moses.’’ Prefixed to this ex» 
celletit discourse, is an introduction of very considerable 
length, piiacipally in vindication of Dr Towntoo from the 
attack lately made on his work by the author of ** Discur^ 
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3ory Cotisiderations on the Hypothesis of Dr. M&oknigbt 
and others, that St. Luke’s^Gospel was the first 
In handling this controversy, JVIr. Churton displays abilities 
of which it is certainly not too miicb to say that they place 
him in the first rank of biblical scholars ; but, what is per*' 
haps yet more valuable, they exhibit that uniform candour 
and calmness of temper, which, if they do not end in con¬ 
viction, would certainly make many controversies end in 
peace. 

VoL IL contains Dr. Townson’s “ Discourse on thfe 
Evani^chcai History, from the interment to the ascen¬ 
sion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," first edited 
by Dr. I^^ivetlay in I7S>3 Three “ Sermons," 1. On Re¬ 
ligious Meditation; 2. The History of the Rccliabites; 
y. The Highteousnffss and Peace of the Gospel. These 
were selected from hU MS Sermons by Mr, Churton, and 
for reasons stated in a short preface to them. “ Babylon 
in tile Revelation of St. John, as signifying the city of 
Rome, considered with reference to the claims of the Ro¬ 
man Chnrcb," first published in 17^7. Doubts con¬ 
cerning the CtHifpssional, Stc*" ** A Defence of these 
Dniibts," and “ A Dialogue between Isaac Walton and 
Honiologistes; in which the character of bishop Sanderson 
U defended, Ac.” 1'hese volumes, we doubt not, will find 
a place in every theological library, and perpetuate a 
name whicii the scholars of past times were accustomed to 
mention yiith respect, and which the friends of Revelation 
will at all limes recollect with gratitude,^ 

'rOZER (Henmy), a learned divine who deserves to be 
recorded a& a rare specimen of a doctrinal puritan, who 
retained, his loyalty to the king and attacbmeiu to the 
church with equal firmness, was born at North-Tawton in 
Devonshire, in 1602. Be was educated at Exeter^coUege, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees, and was chosen fellow 
in 1623. Having afterwards taken orders, he was, accord¬ 
ing to Wood, useful in moderating, reading to novices^, 
and lecturing in the chapel. He was also an able and 
laborious preacher, had much. Wood says, of the primi* 
live religion in bis sermons, and “seemed to be a most 
precise puritan in his looks and life, on which account his 
sermons and expositions in the churches of St. Giles's and 
St. Martin at Oxford, were much frequented by the ptiri- 


* Life Ai ibtrre. 
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lanicAl party,^* He appcEirs bowever to have been deci¬ 
dedly avcrae to the proceedings of tliotie who were intent 
on overturning the eatabtishment cf the church; and al- 
thougb» in 1643, be was, fruin bis general character* no¬ 
minated one of the assembly of divines, W declined at¬ 
tending them, and preferred remaining at OsIbrJ, where 
he preached at Christ Church before tlie king, and ut 8t, 
Mary’s before the parliament. In both insuticcs he was 
so much approved that he was appointed by the chancellor 
of the uiiLversity, in 1646, to take his doctnr^s degree, hut 
this be declined. Adhering to bis loyalty, and to the use of 
the Common Prayer, after it had been abolished, he was soon 
denounced by the usurping party. Dr. Hakewcli, the rec¬ 
tor, having left the college, the government devolved oft 
Mr. Tozer, as sub-rector, who manfully op^msed the ille¬ 
gality of the pari t ament ary visitation, and inaiiuained the 
rights and privileges of the college, although the univer¬ 
sity was at that time iii complete possession of the par¬ 
liamentary forces, and every man was to be expelled wdio did 
not obey their orders as given from the month of the visi¬ 
tors. In March 1647-8, he was cited before the^e visitors, 
who kept their judgaieiit-hail in Merton-collegc* aud was 
accused of “ coniinnii>g the Common Prayer in the college, 
after the ordinance for the Directory (the new form} came in 
^ force t aUo of hat ing sent for and admonished one of the house, 
for refusing to attend the chapel-prayers mi th^it account.’’' 
It wa:i among his crimes, likewise, that lie had constaniJy 
rIiowii the utmost dislike to the parliamentary faction, and 
always cotiiitcnauccd aud paLroinzcd the loyalisTfi of. his 
college. And although the visitor^, had thought proper to 
put off the term, yet as Dr. Fell, the vite-chanc^llor, ha<l 
procfcderl to open it at the usual time in the nniversiity, 
without any regard to the vii^itors’ ph^aauie, Mr.Tozcr tlid 
the same in Exeter college. In answer to all thiM* Mr. 
Tozer did what at the close of the same century conferred 
iniinorial honour ort the fellows of Magdalen college, he 
disowned their authority j and told them, that the things 
about which he was titicsiioncd, coEU'erned the discipline 
of the college; and that he had some time before answered 
in the name of the whole college, that they could not, with¬ 
out perjury, submit to any other visitors than those to whom 
their statutes directed tliem,’* meaning the bishop of Eie- 
ter, a title sufhciently obnoxious. 
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Tlus a^iswer being, as may be espectetl, unaalnfikctory 
to tlie visitors^ they ordered him to he ejected, and com¬ 
mitted the cKecntioLi of tlie sentence to the soldiers of the 
garrison. Mr. Tozer however contrived to ke<?^p laos^ea- 
siun of the college for some time; in consequence of 
which^ iu June 1G48, the visitorN again scut for litin, and 
with equal coiuempt for the ataiutes of tlie house, per¬ 
emptorily forbade him m proceed to an election tbe day 
following; and as it is probabie be refused to coinptyf they 
expeUcd him both from the coii^'ge and the university* 
But he was not lo be terrified from wh^t he thought his 
duty even by this sentence, and refused to deliver up the 
keys of tbe college, there being no rector to whom he 
could legally give them, and then they imprisoned him. 
Even when he was, in the same luontli, prcacliing at St. 
Martin’s church, be was dragged out of it by the soldierSf 
and (brbiddon to ofHciate there any more^ because be se¬ 
duced the people. By what uica'ts the visitors were after¬ 
wards induced to show any degree of lenity to Mr* Tozer, 
wc are not told ; but it is certain that after all their harsh 
treatment of him, arid lu& spirited opposition to their au- 
tboriiy, he was allowed to r-^mai^ in his rooms in the col¬ 
lege, at'd they even g^lve hint the profits of a travelling 
feilowsliip for three years. On tlie strengib of this, be 
went to Holland, and became minister to the Engltsli mer¬ 
chants ill Kottekdam, w'heie ho died Sept. LI, Lfi50, in 
ihe fuiLV-eighth year of his age, and was interred in the 
English church in that place, Mr. Tozer pulilished a few 
occasinna! sermons; Directions fora gotLly liL'e, espe¬ 
cially for coinmunieaiing at the Lord's Table,1628, 8vo, 
of whicii a Letith edition appeared in L6H0; and Dicta 
et facta Christi ox quatunr evnngeLlstis coUecta/’ 1631^ 
Wvo. ' 

TOZZl (Luke), an emineiit physician, was born in 
1640, at A versa, in the kingdom of Naples, and after 
studying medicine at Naples, took hU doctor’s degree 
in 1661, Although at this time only in his tweiuy-firat 
year, ho was thought capable of insirticting others, and 
first gave lectures on physiology; he a frer war da for seve¬ 
ral years taught for Thomas Cornelio of Cosenza, whose 
advanced age prevented him from lecturing as professor 

r Ath; Oil Tol. ll.^Wood'i AniiwTs.-^'Priurt'* Wcithjci of DflfOn.^W'tlk- 
er't SufTermf^, ' 
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ttf medicine ami tnatheiDatics. He was aUo employed to 
supply the place of Artdrenr Laine^, another ot:' the pro« 
feasorB, 4nd often gave four lectures in a day. At Icnjjth 
he succeeded to CorneJio's professorship of the theory of 
mediciJie, which he filled with increasing reputaiiou. In 
167iJ he had attained such high fame, that the uni^'crsity 
of PaduB solicited him to accept n chair there; but this 
and many other most liberal offers he declined from bis 
attBchment to Naples, where he was deservedly appointed 
physician to the bospitat of the Annunciata, and first phy¬ 
sician to the state. On the death, however, of Malpighi, 
in 16^4, he was induced to change his resolution. Pope 
Innocent XII, appointed him, in the year following, to 
succeed Malpighi as bis first physician, aud having ac^ 
cepted this honourable situatfnn, the pope gave him the 
principal professorship in the college of Sapienssa, After 
the death of this pontiff In 1700, Tozzi was chosen phy¬ 
sician to the conclave^ but could not accept it, els he was 
invited to Spain lo attend the king, Charles 11. then in a 
bad state of health. But bearing, when on the road to Ma¬ 
drid, of this ki death, be returned to Bonne to pay his 
respects to the new pope Ciement XI. by whom he wns 
highly esteemed, Eiiid who made him great otfei's if he 
would remain at Rome. His former attachment however 
to his native country reLiirning, he proceeded again to 
Naples, whence the duke of Medina Celi, the \iceroy, 
would not allow him any more to depart, a constraint 
which wa^i perfectly agreeable lo his incHnatioii. He died 
at Naples, March 11, 1717, in his sovciiiy-5-cveuth year. 
He published several professional works separately, which, 
with many additions, were reptihlishcd in 5 vois. 4to, 
iindef the title of Opera onmra Medica,'^ Venice, l7i i 
—1728, Tozzi, in his practice, as well as theory, held 
some singular opinions. He rejected blisters and blood- 
letting, and did not admit of the existence of plethora. 
With Van Helmont and Sylvius de Le Boe, he consi¬ 
dered acidity as the cause of most diseases, which he. 
endeavoured to obviate by absorbents. His specific in 
continued fevers, was a precipitate of mercury : and in 
consumptions distilled water of vipers. ' 

TOZZETTI, or TORZETTI (John Tarqioni), an 
eminent botanist^ the son of Leonard Targioni^ bom at 

i- 

^ Eloy, Dic^f Hiii de M4(4'eciDe.^ChAuf«pi£.—rficenm, to\. XVI!.'—Haller, 
libL Med. Piart^ 
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Florence Sept, il, 1722^ was sent to the,univ^ersity of 
where lie very soon ilistih|iuislirtl by atbesi* 

an the use of oieiJicine. At the age of nineteen he became 
acquainted with the famous botanist Micheli, by whom be 
was protected, with whom be kept up an uninterrupted 
frieudsliip till 17^7, when Micheli died, and whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in the care of the I'iimou^r botanic garden. Of the 
plants hi this garden Micheli iud already made a catalogue, 
v^iiich Targiotii pnbiished after his death, with very consi^ 
dcrable additions by hitn^eif. In the year 17 37, he wa» 
made professor of botany in the Studio Fiorentlno, a kind 
of university at Florence, itnd at (be same time meinber of 
the acadeiny ofApaiisti. In J 738, he became a member 
of the CoUegio Medico, or facutiy of Medicine. Much 
about the same time he was named by government consult* 
ing physician in pesiUential disorderti, and had the place of 
fiscal physician (physician to the couris of justice). Thii 
last jdace obliged him to write u great deal, being often 
consulted on the accidents that became discussions for a 
court of justice, such as dcallis by poisotf, sudden deaths, 
unheard-of dUtempeifi, and (when, as it sometimes hap¬ 
pened, foolish accusations i^f ib^ kind were brought into 
court) witchcraft. Sotne time afttT, he was named, to¬ 
gether ivith the celebrated Antonio Cocchi, to make a ca- 
ulogneof the library, begun by MEighabecch] and increased 
by Marni, duke Leopold, and others, which consisted of 
40, OOU volumes of printed books, and al^ouL t lOO voluTne* 
of manuscripts. It is to this noiiiination we are indebted for 
the five volumes of letters of famous men, as, during bis 
cniploynieut in this capacity, he used to make CKtraccsof 
the curious hooks which fell into hk hands. On Micheli'a 
death in 1T3T, Mr. Targioni had inherited his Hortus Sic¬ 
cus, MSS. and collection of natural history, which last, 
however, he purchased, but at a very cheap rate, with hk 
own money. This seemed to lay him under the necessity 
of publkbiug what bis master had left behind him, and ac¬ 
cordingly he had prepared the second part of the Nova 
Planiarum Genera,'* but not exactly in the manner in 
which Micheli himself would have published them; for^ 
though the drawings were too good to be lost, as they 
have all the accuracy wliicli distinguish the other works 
of the great naturalist, Targioni could iftot sufiTer the work 
to come roithvv'th the Zoophytes and Keratophytes classed 
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among the as^licheli had mteudeil. TaTgtoni there¬ 

fore meant to have given the worW another fonti. It waa 
to be divided into two parts, the f^rst of whiel) would have 
contained the “ Fuchs's, Alga^ and Coiifervte and the 
^eeond the Zoophytes the first part was finished a week 
before TargioiH*s death. Many of the plates ate from 
drawings by Ottaviano Targioui, the son of John Targioni, 
who bocceecied his ftith^’ra^ roador of botany in the hospital 
of Sancta Maria Muggiuri.^, a new estabhshuiCiit thvmed by 
the grand duke ujiun a rd>t ral and e?:teusLve plan, in which 
ducal professors of uiediciue, attain^my, ohcniisiry, physic 
ology^ surgery, &l\ read gratis on the very spot where 
examples are at hand to contirrn their dactnne. In 
Targioni was chosen member uf the academy XatursB Cu* 
riosorum; and, in 1745, the Crust^a gave him a public 
testimony of the value they set upon his style, by chusing 
him one of their members. In 174U, he was chosen mem¬ 
ber of the academy of Etruscans at Cortona, as he was of that 
of the SepoJti at Volterra in 1749, T he academy of Bota- 
nophiles made him one of their body in 1757 ; as did that 
of practical agriculture at Udiuoin 175S, In 177t, he was 
chosen honorary member of the roj id academy of sciences 
»nd belies lettres at Naples ; and, finally, was named cor- 
rtspouding member of the royal society of medicine at 
Paris in 1780, It is much to be regretted that w^e cannot 
give an account of hU manuscript works, several of wiilch 
are knowi) to be very important, as he was cme of the most 
celebrated physicians of this time, and is known to iiave 
written a great deal on inoculauon (of which ho was one 
of the first promoters in Tuscany), putrid fevers, &c, &c. 
His printed works are extremely numerous ^ among the 
first of them was his Thesis de priestantia ct usu Plan- 
tarum in niedicina.^* Pisis, 1734,’^ folio; and the latest, 
** Notizie degli Aggraudimentl delle Scienze Fisiche ac- 
caduti in Toscana net cotso di anni €0, nel (iecolo IT, Fi^ 
renze,*^ 1780, 4 vols, 4io, He had just published the 
fourth volume of this last great work, on the improvemcni 
made in natural knowledge aud natural philosophy in Tus*^ 
cany in sixty years only of the 17th century, xvbeii he 
died of an atrophy in 17B0. Mr, Targioni had a large ca¬ 
binet of natural history, the foundation of which, as has 
been said, had been laid by Micheli. It consists of the 
minerals and fossils which are found in Tuscany, and the 
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Zoophytes 4ind Hortus Siccus of Micheli. There is a drawer 
made at Amboytoj, by order of HuiiLpbiuSj containing all 
the sorts of wood of that nth Besides this, there is'a 
great suits^ of animals and sitelis and petrified atiimal sub¬ 
stances, particularly of ilie hones ul elephants which are 
found in the environs of Elorent e. * 
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